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The fint two hneis hjvi> been ad/udged 
to be the bvit out ot the buixh rctoiviyd for 
thn months n^un Cjch of thv tw o wnteis is 
being given a pme of Ri 50 

/ 

SHATrsneo dabams 

Once again, on the anniversary of our 
Independence, we have to fortify ourselvet with 
the hope and conviction that we shall overcome 
ail our difficttilies. Perhaps we have achieved 
glory but fulfilment has so far eluded us. 

it is shocking that with each day's gunfire, 
the values that we cherished and our hopes of 
building a happy, prosperous and strong nation 
are being en^ed. Most of our leaders mspiay 
woeful ignorance of our history and heritage. 
This is reflected in the empty slogans raised by 
politkal parties and their bosses. Sectarian 
slogans are heard In city after city, draining a 
prosperous Abmedabad, shattering a happy 
Darjeeling or rocking a quiet Selgaum. 

Indian nationalism has been battered by a 
series of onslaughts through corruption, cowar* 
dice, fanaticism, fundamentalism and secession- 
ism. The grim conditions that prevail in our 
society make one wonder if this nation will ever 
move into the 31st century. Instead of whining, 
groaning and moaning, it is time to rouse the 
nation into renewed efforts to unleash another 
tide of commitment, that will take us finally to 
our goak of peace and prosperity. 

Pirn fOriisil lav.ishrco Tripathy 
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MfESer NOTIONS 

The people regard poverty and fate as 
ordained by Cod. We make no earnest attempt 
to alleviate poverty or shape our future by dint 
of sustained hard svork. We continue to treat 
reli^on as the private property (a pre-set 
notionl of a community, for instance, Hindus 
insist on Ram lanmabhumi and Muslims on 
Babri Masjtd over a place which is India's soil 
nourished by both communities' sweat and toil. 

Our ministers and bureaucrats seem to be 
so concerned about India's unity and foreign 
relations (a pre-set notion or concept of unity) 
that even disclosures of bribes received by 
certain indMduab are regarded as 'secret'. 

Their concept of secrecy, unity and integrity 
continue to be of the IBth or 19th century 
when their axhortations seek to keep abreast of 
the 2Ut century. 

Now the people regard V.C.R., colour T.V^ 
blaruti, etc as necessities; ihb trend has 
prompted all and sundry to Indulge in blatant 
corruption. We abo have a notion that violenl 
strikes, bandhs and carnage are an efieetbe way 
of securing our demands. 

It h time we gave up our pre-set notions 
and demonstrated that man Is the only creature 
who can change and reform himself, let us 
devote our thM and energy to finding new 
nothms and new ideas, and build a progressive, 
flourishing India. 

(.lUwahali (As4ainl Rajib Wma 
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FVFFS AND MBVFFS 

This b in response to your edHorhl “PuMs 
and Rebufh* fluty '•?). Although many people 
raise their eyebrows over the ''destabilisation 
theory*, there definitely is an clement of truth 
in it 

Hbtory is replete nvith examples of misun¬ 
derstandings having been deliberately created 
between nations and wars having been fuelled 
by the Super Powers on both sides. 'Prosy Wav' 
seems to be a logical end to almost every 
armed conflict started anywhere. 

On the other hand, democratically elected 
governments are destabilised when they do not 
succumb to, or raise their voice against, the 
Inhumane policies of the Super Powers and 
their proteges. The agents of these Powers even 
go to the extent of assassinating Inconvenient 
leaders. But this theory holds good only in case 
of a country like India, highly susceptible to 
destabilisation due to Its Internal problems, 
diversities and territorial disadvantages. 

We face threats from within and without 
We have been surrounded by hostile nations 
and have a wide split among ourselves over 
certain issues. There must be a total revision of 
means and ends in our national at well as inter¬ 
national policies for peaceful co-existence in 
both spheres. 

Padiabot'al «.oswl B.ituram Nayak 
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You have rightly assessed the sordid, 
deplorable plight of the Indian polity in your 
siraighlforward leading article *Stink, Slush and 
Worse* Qune '87). Corruption is nothing new in 
our system but at present It has assumed 
colossal dimensions. Besides the communal 
bickerlnn, linguistic and religious fanaticbm 
threatening the country's integrity, the octopus 
of corruption has clasped the entire set-up with 
Hs numerous tentades. 

The people's representatives, who have no 
sense of high morale, indulge in mammon 
worship and satisfy their avarice, thou|^ they 


are supposed to safeguard the msH tntorest 
The tnevMable outcome blhal the economic 
fabric of the country b becoming feeble; the 
chasm between the handfiii of haves and the 
countless have-nob ta widening, giving Urtb b 
frustration among the youth and hindering nat 
onal unity. 

Burdmn (W B) Oebdas Adhika 
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AOLB OF WONiem 

Apropos of your eover feature of tlie luiii 

'87 tstue-*Role of Women in Modern World*, 
tvould like to suggest that the issue of moral 
consciousness ofwomen should abo be 
dbrussed. 

Though the Constitution makes spectal 
provblons for women's rights, they are being 
ill-treated by male society. Women arc 
divorced, tortured, raped and even burnt by 
devil-like In-laws. Though the country h head¬ 
ing towards the 21 st century, there b an area c 
darkness in our dvllisatlon-the meanness of 
certain supposedly civilised people. Th^ think 
women are like footwear changeable at any 
moment 

Woman is the nurse, wife, daughter, sbte 
and, above all, mother to man. Public opinion 
should be aroused by pubHshing argumenbtiv 
questions on Social and Economic Problems in 
various reputed newspapers and pertodicab. 
'MinbalfHir (On-siti ( hinUi Mahananc 
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It it only the privileged and affluent strati 
of society, the upper class urban elite to be 
precise, which are benefited by the expression 
of discontent sounded by women liberation 
baders. 

The spirit of llberalbm should have percc 
bled down to women in towns, if not in 
villages. But that has not happened. The middle 
ebss housewife of a town still remains a replic 
of a meek, husband-fearing creature, let alone 
one demanding equal sbtus. Women are still 
relegated to a seconibry position in the family 
hierarchy 

Marriage implies spending a lot of monei 
and the bthw dutifully drains himseK off on 
such occasions. It doesn't occur to him to 
spend the same amount on the girl's educalioi 
and turn her into an asset as a son. Unless 
young men and women come forward with a 
fierce commitment to do away with rotten pra 
tices, things will not change. 


Giya !>aii|av Naiay, 


A TfilBUTE TO C.M. 

I am happy to Inform you that I have been selected tor the IAS. securing the 18th posi¬ 
tion in the 1986 examinafion. 1 would like to express my sincere thanks to you and your suff 
engaged in bringing out THE COMPETITION MASTER every month. Your magaxine hat been of 
immense help to me throughout my preparation tor the main examlnMlon. 

Apart from your exreibnt Specbl Features and Articles, the write-ups on the Economic 
Scene have been etpecblly vaiuabh. Questions on the foliowing topics were asked in the 
examination more or less as given in your magaxine: IndustrbI PoB^ Liberation (March '861, 
Streamlining the Services (March '861, Seventh Pbn (Dec'SS & Feb '86), Funding of Vil Pbn 
dune *86), MOOVAT (May *86), Navo^ya Schoob Controversy fluty '86). The list Is In bet 
endless. 

Finally, the yearly index which vou publish every year in your August issue proves very 
useful and saves much lime in searching (or the requisite maierbl. 

I thank yoi| all and wish your magsxfne every success. 

Ballia (U P ) Cyan Prakash I ipadhyaya 
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Miv Gandhi's visit to 
Moscow 

D uring his two-day tnp to Moscow 
(July 2-3) Mr Rajiv Gandhi held 
prolonged talks on various issues 
with Mr Mikhail Gorbachov The 

Soviet leader has assured Mr Gandhi 

strong and unequivocal support for 
him and his Government The conti¬ 
nuing threats to Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 
leadership and the current difficul¬ 
ties he IS fating are no secret, and 
India's Prime Minister evidently telt 
comforted by full Soviet support The 
talks facilitated a better understand¬ 
ing between the two t ountries Their 
friendship was again confirmed 

While the Prime Minister indicat¬ 
ed on return home that "destabilisa¬ 
tion attempts" figured m general 
terms in his talks with the Soviet lead¬ 
er, Mr Gorbachov claimed India's 
"internal political aspects" were not 
touched upon Domestic problems, 
Mr Gandhi asserted, were for 
ourselves to handle and "we do not 
look upon others for help' 

Asked whether he had discus¬ 
sions with Mr Gorbachov on the role 
of some Left parties m India, the 
Prime Minister said 'only in general 
terms, there was no specific talk' But 
this might be a cover-up for the leftist 
parties' support on which Mr Gandhi 
now counts 

Earlier, talking to reporters in the 
plane, Mr Gandhi denied that he 
visited Moscow whenever there 
were difficulties at home As for 
the present visit, it had been 
planned a long time ago to open 
the India festival in the Soviet 
Union 

At the airport Mr Gandhi 
confirmed that the Sino-Indian 
border dispute figured in his talks 
with the Soviet leader There was no 
problem between India and die 
USSR in the wake of Soviet talks with 
China They discussed India's prob¬ 
lems with China The Soviet Union 
understands New Delhi's position 


and the difficulties involved m find¬ 
ing a solution. It is presumed that Mr 
Gorbachov repeated the advice he 
gave to Indian leaders to mend 
fences with China and other neigh¬ 
bours Mr Gandhi denied that India 
had fallen into the Soviet orbit, but 
each passing year shows closer ties 
The inauguration of the one-year 
long "Festival of India" was a specta¬ 
cular function 

Sdmce and Technology Pack 

India and the Soviet Union on July 3 
signed a long-term, comprehensive 
agreement for cooperation in 
science and technology, including 
the setting up of joint projects The 
agreement, which envisages transfer 
of state of the art technology to India 
till 2000 AD, was initialled by Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and Mr Mikhail Gorbachov 
following their in-depth discussions 
in the Kremlin Eight specific areas 
identified for cooperation between 
the two countries include space 
science, electronics and computer 
technology material science, 
synchroton radiation sources, water 
tapping up to 100 metres depth and 
catalysis 

Besides joint projects in various 
fields, the agreement envisages shar¬ 
ing of information on the results of 
research and development Under 
the agreement there will be an 
exchange of specialists on a large 
scale During the next three years 
about SOU scientists will work in both 
countries A joint council will 
monitor the implementation of 
the programme and plan new 
projects 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi called atRashtra- 
pati Bhawan within hours of his 
return from the Soviet Union and 
reported to President Zail Singh his 
talks with Soviet leaders This was 
perhaps the first time the Prime 
Minister has met the President soon 
after his return from a foreign trip 
Perhaps, in view of the recent contro¬ 
versy he was fulfilling the formality of 
reporting to the Head of State on his 
activities abroad 
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Terrorist Outrages 

T wo ruthless massacres of bus 
passengers on successive nights, 
July 6 and 7, resulting in the loss of 76 
lives, with several other victims in 
critical condition, shocked the entire 
country. The passengers that were 
gunned down all belonged to one 
community and the killers belonged 
to another. The terrorists struck at 
night time; the first case occurred at 
Lalru (Patiala district) on the Chandi- 
garh-Delhi highway, when a Rishi- 
kesh-bound bus was stopped by car- 
borne killers who shot dead men and 
women inside the bus, and the 
second similar tragedy took place 
near Sirsa, in Hissar district (Haryana), 
in which 36 bus passengers were 
shot one by one. In both cases the 
terrorists escaped, though after the 
Lalru massacre one of the terrorists 
was found dead in an abandoned car 
on a dry river bed. Presumably, he 
was killed by mistake in the firing. 

The Punjab terrorists have thus 
demonstrated their capacity to kill 
and maim atwill. The weakness of the 
law and order authorities, notably 
the police, thus stands tragically 
exposed. Intelligence authorities had 
received advance information that 
the Punjab terrorists were about to 
intensify their nefarious activities in 
retaliation against police action. But 
the authorities could do little 
because the assassins carefully chose 
their place of operations, taking 
people by surprise. 

While it is true that the fight 
against terrorism will be a long one, 
especially because the terrorists are 
well armed and use motor vehicles 
for their operations under cover of 
darkness, the common man has 
begun to have doubts about the 
capacity of the Government to 
ensure security of life to everyone. 
There was near panic in the affected 
areas. Fears are being entertained 
that the menace might spread and a 
chain reaction might follow unless 
drastic steps are taken to counter it 
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In the context of the continuing 
murders, the frequent claims by the 
police officials that terrorists are on 
the run and that most of them have 
been arrested or killed in encounters, 
sound hollow. The terrorists out¬ 
manoeuvre the authorities very 
frequently. The "joi<it strategies" 
worked out by the Centre and the 
States prove futile. The lunatic fringe 
seems incorrigible; the gangsters 
flout the tea'chings of their own religi¬ 
ous leaders'teachings. Police-people 
cooperation might be able to prev¬ 
ent such barbarism, but this is easily 
said than done. 

Congress Debacle in 
Haiyana 

T he electoral process witnesses 
many ups and downs;yesterday's 
power-obsessed politicians fall by 
the wayside, making room for others. 
But in the elections to the Haryana 
State Assembly, held on June 17, 
brought about a radical transforma¬ 
tion of the political scene. Few 
expected the Congress to win the 
poll, but the results proved to be an 
unprecedented disaster tor the party, 
stunning the Central leadership 
beyond measure. The Lok Dal (Bahu- 
guna group) and its electoral ally, the 
BJP, made a virtually clean sweep of 
the 87 contested seats in the 90- 
member Assembly, capturing 80 per 
cent of the seats and almost eliminat¬ 
ing the Congress which could win a 
paltry five seats. 

Mr Bansi Lai and all his ministerial 
colleagues were ousted even in what 
they regarded as their strongholds. 
The irnage of the Prime Minister, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, and of the Congress (i) 
as a whole was badly tarnished, caus¬ 
ing reactions in the entire country 
because the Haryana poll was regard¬ 
ed as crucial for the ruling party. 

The "Devi Lai wave" swept 
everything before it The final party 
position (election to three seats was 
countermanded because of the de¬ 
ath of independent candidates) is: 


Total seats-90; elections held for 87; 
Lok Dai (B) 58, B.J.P. 15, Congress (I) 5, 
C.P.I. and C.P.M. 1 each. Independe¬ 
nts 6. The electorate's stren^ was 
77.24 lakh, the total number of candi¬ 
dates was very large-over 1330. 
Caste, clan and community loyalties 
as well as the hold of personalities 
were all pushed aside, for once. The 
victorious candidates crushed the 
Congress rivals by large margins, re¬ 
miniscent of the 1977 election poll 
scenario when the Janata vanquished 
the ruling party then headed by Mrs 
Gandhi. 

Among the factors responsible 
for the Congress rout were; the 
defence purchase scandals, the 
reports of massive commissions and 
kickbacks paid to certain Indian 
agents, the poor performance of the 
Congress Government, the irrespon¬ 
sible, abusive utterances of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, the old asso¬ 
ciation of Mr Bansi Lai with family 
planning excesses and his failure to 
establish a rapport with the people 
since his re-appointment as Chief 
Minister last year, faulty organisation 
of C ongress election campaigns with 
the party managers making wrong 
assessments, the persistent efforts of 
Mr Devi Lai, the "man of the masses", 
to expose the misdeeds of the 
Congress, and his promise to farmers 
to write off bank loans. In fact, 
economic issues, and the Punjab 
accord (which the Haryana electorate 
rejected), and the Ravi-Beas waters 
issue, played an important part in the 
humiliating defeat of the Congress. 
The electorate gave a sharp rebuff to 
the Congress for sacrificing Haryana's 
interests in a bid to appease die 
Akalis. 

Mr Devi Lai, who was elected 
leader of the Lok Dal (B) Legislature 
Party, was sworn in as Chief Minister, 
heading a six-member Cabinet, on 
June 20. Soon after assuming office, 
he issued orders for waiving bank 
loans given to farmers and other poor 
sections of society up to Rs 20,000. 
This was one of his poll promises. In 
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the course of a policy statement •h€ 
rejected the Eradi Commission 
award on distribution of river waters 
and assured speedy execution of the 
SYL canal and full utilisation of Harya¬ 
na's share of the water. 

Integration GouncH's 

9b!L 

O ccasional meetings of the 
National Integration Council 
and its Standing Committee make 
hardly any impact on the communal 
situation which has been deteriorat¬ 
ing. The Committee meeting held on 
June 23 adopted a somewhat differ¬ 
ent course followingthe report of the 
Haksar Panel (appointed by the 
N.I.C.). The Government has wide 
powers to curb the evils of commu- 
nalism and secessionism but does 
not use them. Even so, it demands 
more powers noyv and then. For 
instance, under Section 153-A of IPC 
the Government can punish a person 
who promotes feelings of enmity and 
hatred between religious groups or 
castes and can also prevent misuse of 
places of worship. But these offences 
continue with a vengeance. 

This time the Standing Co¬ 
mmittee of the Council called for 
"some kind of political solution" to 
the Ram Janam Bhoomi-Babri Masjid 
controversy. The Haksar Committee 
recommended immediate steps to 
promote national integration. The 
report, which spelt out the concept 
of nationalism based on civic cons¬ 
ciousness, transcending narrow lo¬ 
yalties, was accepted by the NIC's 
Standing Committee. 

The discussions touched on the 
recent communal riots in U.P., 
Gujarat, Delhi and Bihar with the 
Home Minister and some of the 
members taking note of the adminis¬ 
trative shortcomings in tackling the 
Meerut riots. 

The Karnataka Chief Minister, Mr 
Rama Krishna Hegde, expressed the 
view that most riots were engi neered 
by politicians. Some other members 


stressed the "biggerresponsibility‘sof 
the majority corhmunity in ensuring 
communal harmony. Mr L.K. Advani ,! 
BJP President' cautioned against 
anyone being allowed to develop a 
"vested interest in minority commu- 
nalism". The Union Education Minis¬ 
ter, Mr P.V. Nars^imha Rao, disclosed 

that to promote the three-language 
formula, the Centre would bear the 
cost of employing teachers of non- 
Hindi languages in Hindi areas as in 
the case of Hindi teachers in non- 
Hindi States. Mr R.K. Hegde, criticis¬ 
ing politicians for engineering 
communal riots, felt that "as long as 
we continue the present electoral 
system, it will be difficult to establish 
full communal harmony". 

SAARC's Delhi Session 

A lthough the South Asian 
Association of Regional Coun¬ 
tries (SAARC) is not an effective orga- 
i}isation, its Ministers hold sessions as 
scheduled. The Foreign Ministers of 
these countries, at their Delhi session 
on June 18-19, decided to constitute 
a group of legal experts of SAARC 
member-countries to prepare a draft 
regional convention on terrorism. Sri 
Lanka, which first mooted the idea of 
such a convention, will host the legal 
experts' meeting. 

The final document adopted by 
the Delhi ses.sion of the SAARC 
Council of Ministers called upon 
member-States to take early 
measures to implement the recom¬ 
mendations on terrorism, particularly 
by enacting or amending national 
legislation relating to extradition. Sri 
Lanka is involved in an ethnic conflict 
with Tamil militants whom it regards 
as "terrorists". According to Sri 
Lankan sources, the SAARC con¬ 
sensus on terrorism may pave the 
way for extradition of some of the 
island's Tamil militants from India. 
The agreement on terrorism confers 
on the State an over-riding right to 
negate, on political grounds, a court 
ruling on extradition even though a 
criminal cannot invoke any political 


ground. 

India was isolated at the session 
when Sri Lanka and Pakistan, indi- 
recdy supported by some other 
countries, made an issue of India's 
air-dropping of supplies to Jaffna 
Tamils. The act was deplored as an 
infringement of Lanka's sovereignty. 

The Ministers decided to estab¬ 
lish a South Asian food security 
reserveatthethirdsummitanddesig- I 
nated the SAARC Secretariat to func- ! 
tion as the reserve's secretariat They 
asked member-countries to com¬ 
plete the necessary formalities for 
signing the agreementat Kathmandu. 

The Ministers approved the con¬ 
crete programmes formulated under 
five new ideas of cooperation decid¬ 
ed at the Bangalore summit and were 
convinced that these would play a 
significant role in bringingthe people 
of SAARC countries together. Accor¬ 
dingly, the SAARC Audio-Visual 
Exchange (SAVE) would come into 
operation from November 2, when 
the third SAARC summit opens. 

Organised tourism among 
SAARC countries, including facilities 
for limited* convertibility of national 
currencies, would begin from July 1 
next year. SAARC chairs, fellowships 
and scholarships would be instituted 
from the 1988 academic year. 

The Ministers felt that coopera¬ 
tion in the field of mass media could 
take the form of a common SAARC 
news agency, instituting an annual 
award to a journalist from the region 
and greater involvement of the 
media in SAARC. 

The third 7-nation summit of 
SAARC will be held in Kathmandu in 
the first week of November. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, current Cha¬ 
irman of SAARC, will hand over lea¬ 
dership to the Kingof Nepal, Birendra 
Bir Bikram Shah Deva, at the summit. 

Fate of New Education 
Plan 

he much publicised and widely 
discussed New Education Policy 
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(NEP) apparently shares the tragic fate 
of countless other Government- 
sponsored schemes. It has in fact 
become a mockery. The Human 
Resourt e Development Ministry, 
which was supposed to implement 
the scheme and the Central Board of 
Education admitted at the end of 
lune that hardly any progress had 
been made even a year after the plan 
was adopted by Parliament 

Instead, the process of bureau- 
cratisation and the usual formation of 
committees is in full swing. There are 
scores of c ommittees examining vari¬ 
ous aspects of the Education Plan, 
and more are being appointed! 
Already there are about 100 commit¬ 
tees and working groups examining 
various facets of the plan. For techni¬ 
cal education alone, a dozen 
committees have been constituted. 
Moreover, the States have not shown 
the requisite interest in the scheme 
There is no evidence yet of swift, 
concrete action. The Prime Minister, 
who mooted the new plan, is deeply 
upset over the glaring lapse and has 
asked for an explanation from the 
Human Resource Development 
Ministry. 

Keeping in view the work 
involved, it has now been decided to 
introduce the common core curri¬ 
culum across the country only from 
the 1988-89 ac.ademic session. As if 
to prove that the Centre has done its 
work on this, it is proposed to intro¬ 
duce the new instruction packages in 
the Kendriya Vidyalayas this year 
itself. All the same, it is going to be a 
phased programme, spread over 
three years. 

A major plank of the 10+2+3 
system, introduced more than 10 
years ago, vocationalisation has been 
a virtual nun-starters all along. But 
what inflicted a major blow to the 
scheme was the decision in 1979 to 
end Central sponsorship even 
before the scheme could catch on. 
Undeciithe NEP, vocationalisation is 
being revived as a Centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme. Some 5,000 schools 


are proposed to be equipped with 
vocational facilities by 1 990. The NEP 
speaks of diverting 10 per cent of the 
higher secondary students to the 
vocational stream by 1990 and 25 per 
cent by 1995. Many difficulties have 
been experienced in the vocational 
courses. At the higher secondary 
stage these are available only in 11 
States and four Union Territories and 
the coverage is 2.5 per cent of the 
total number of students entering the 
higher secondary stage. 

Vocational educational dema¬ 
nds investments of a higher order 
compared to other ordinary courses 
and the States have not arranged 
them. Since vocational courses are 
aimed at reducing the mismatch 
between demand and supply, youth 
will be trained in such occupations 
wherein self or wage employment 
opportunities are assured. 

Decline in Birth-rate 

A lthough earlier forecasts by 
demographers and family plan¬ 
ning advocates had feared that the 
population growth would remain 
unchecked for quite some time, 
recent estimates indicate that the 
birth-rate in the country has regis¬ 
tered a significant decline. The birth 
rate was 33.7 per thousand popula¬ 
tion In 1984, but dropped to 32.7 per 
thousand population in 1985. It is 
thus lower than the target of 33.2 set 
for the Seventh Plan. To that extent, 
the family planning campaign 
appears to have succeeded. 

However, the caution that the 
situation is still a matter of concern is 
justified by the fact that there are 
contrary trends in five States and 
have shown an increase in the birth 
rate. Four of these, Nagaland, Megha¬ 
laya, Tripura and Sikkim, lie in poorly 
accessible regions and have 
remained cut off from the cultural 
and social ethos dominating the rest 
of the country. But the main source of 
anxiety is the increased birth-rate in 
Madhya Pradesh which calls for 
urgent attention. 


The fall in the birffi-rate isaccom- 
pained by a substantial fall in the 
death-rate. While this augurs well for 
an increase in the average life expec¬ 
tancy, it would not tower the growth 
rate to the expected level. Improved 
medicare facilities are likely to bring 
about further reduction in the death 
and infant mortality rates. Fhcir 
impact on the net growth rate can be 
offset by a still greater reduction in 
the birth-rate. That calls for reinforc¬ 
ing the family planning drive, espe¬ 
cially in the remote areas and in the- 
heartland States. 

Accord on Autonomy 
for Gorkhas 

A fter indulging in violence and 
causing bloodshed, and thus 
bringing piessure on the Centro as 
well as the West Bengal Government, 
the Goikhas have partly succeeded 
in achieving their aim. Apart from 
getting public attention focussed on 
the grievances of the Gorkhas, the 
GNLF has been able to persuade the 
Centre to grant greater autonomy for 
Gurkha areas. For the past many 
months they have been carrying on 
an agitation for a sepaiate State of 
Corkhaland. 

The West Bengal Chief Minister, 
Mr Jyoti Basu, disclosed on June 30 
that he and Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, whom he met in Delhi 
recently, had agreed that we must 
give more autonomy to the three hill 
divisions. "We also decided that 
Subhash Gheising must give up the 
movement before we can hold talks 
with him." The Gorkha agitation has 
caused destruction of public 
property wortii about Rs 15 crore. 

Mr Gheising, the leader of the 
Gorkha agitation, announced that he 
was calling off the 13-day strike on 
the ninth day. This followed talks 
between him and Central Home 
Minister Buta Singh. Mr Basu's 
proposal to get recognition in the 
Constitution for Nepalese, the langu¬ 
age spoken by tire Gorkhas, was not 
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acceptable to the Centre 

The Union Government feels 
that to avoid fuither trouble it would 
be advisable to cieate some kind ot a 
development authority for the hill 
areas ot Darjeeling, an elected body 
whic h would look after the region's 
economy while functioning within 
the magisterial jurisdiction of the 
Slate Government At present, there 
IS a Hill Development Council, but it 
IS not an elected body, the mombeis 
being appointed by the State Gover¬ 
nment on the advice of the Minister 
foi Hill Affairs Ihe West Bengal 
Government does not have any 
objection to the creation of sueh an 
authority In fact the Lett front had 
br'on demanding rt^gional autonomy 
toi the Darjeeling hills 

Duiing his talks with Mr Bula 
Singh in Delhi MrCiheisinghad repor- 
tc dly prornisc'd that he would accept 
whatever the Ceijlre and the State 
(joveinment ofleied him Accoiding 
to intoimed otticnl sources, Mr 
Gheismg had been advisc‘d by his 
mentors in Delhi that it would not be 
|)ossihic to jiiovide his agitation with 
the needed support as it had jiroved 
counter-prcsductive in the sense that 
politically the left f lont had not only 
been loft unalfected, but had actually 
gained from it 

Crisis in Nagaland 

I n line with most other Stau*s in 
India's north-east, Nagaland is 
fac iiigd ministeiial crisis The opposi¬ 
tion has been demanding the 
dismissal ot Hokishe Serna on the 
ground that he has failed to lake the 
statutory oath alter his election to the 
State Assembly 

The header of the opposition 
Naga National Democratic Party 
(NNDP) in the State Assembly 
submitted on july 1 a memorandum 
to the State Governor demanding 
immediate dismissal of the Congress 
(I) Government and declaration ot all 
government orders since April 28 as 
"null and void" He has argued that Mr 
Serna has violated a constitutional 


requirement and, as such, has no 
right to continue as Chief Minister 

Mr Sema took over as Chief 
Minister ot the State on October 28 
last year after resigning his sc>at in the 
Rdjva Sdbha Under the C onstitution, 
he was requirc'd to seek ek'ction to 

the *)tdte Assembly within six 
months Accoidingiy, Mr Serna con¬ 
tested a by-olection Irom Dimapur 
constituency and was dt*c laied elec t- 
ed as a Congress (I) c<ndidate on 
April 24 this yeai But Mr S«‘ma did 
not take oath as a legislaloi as 
requited iincler Attic le 188 ot the 
Constitution Since Mr Sema had 
failed to take the oath, he cannot be 
consideied a l»*gislator in legal terms 
(onsc'quently, Mr Sc'tna was not 
authorised to icmain as Chic't Minis- 
tei The memoiandum has created 
uncertainty about the Sema mmistiv 
The Slate Assembly s teim is clue to 
expire in November this year 

Turmoil in Meghalaya: lin> 
Meghalaya has witnessed a series ot 
distuibancc‘s as a result largely ot 
manipulations of [lolilicians bei ause 
olpeisonalandpoliticalnvalties The 
effoit seems to be to destabilise the 
ruling Congiess legime ol Cajit 
Williamson S<uigma I he* |)iinci|)al 
hostile campaignei is helu'ved to be 
Prot GG Swell, an ambitious 
Congress M P trcim Shillong and a 
former leader ot the All Parties Hill 
Leaders'Confeience Asc>c lion oi the 
State ( ongress unit is out to unsettle 
the Sangma (lovernmenl 

Much of the animosilv between 
the two fac lions is basic ally related to 
the power snuggle vsilhm the 
Meghalaya Congress Piot Swt‘11 is an 
outstanding Khasi leaclei and wants 
to replac e the ageing Capt Sangma as 
Chief Minister ( apt Sangma is a Ciato 
and many Khasis teel that Ihe time 
has c ome fora Khasi to bee ome ( hiel 
Minister of Meghalaya Prot Swell 
would like to rc‘vivc his former jJarly, 
the Public Demand lm|)lementalion 
Committee tPDIC), before the* State 
election 

Meghalaya, which has a substan 


tial Nepali population, has, since the 
Slate Government's action against 
Nepali labourers, seen a heightening 
ot tension between Khasis and 
Nepalis 

Indian Version of 

AWAGS 

o counter the threat posed by 
the US-manufactured A\NA(S 
(Airborne Warntng and (cmtrol 
Systems) acquired by Pakistan efforts 
have started tn India to produce an 
indigenous vi'ision An announce¬ 
ment to this effect was made by the 
Hc‘ctrollies and Racial Development 
Istablisliment Ihe Director clisc- 
lost'd on luly 1 lhal some invc'slmenl 
had alieady hec'n made in that direc¬ 
tion Ihe establishment would be 
involved in designing and develop¬ 
ing radar <ind other communication 
ecjuipmc'nt for the* Indian version of 
AWACS 

Askc*d whelhei the Indian 
AWA( S would bc' ic'ady within the 
next live yc'.irs, he said 'may be earli¬ 
er' He dc>(lint>d to comment when 
askc'd it the Hectronjes and Radar 
Development Islablishmenl was 
working on systems to counlei the 
AW S to be su|}pli('d to Pakistan by 
the USA 

Ihe oiganisatioii is di'veloping 
sophisticated radais with forward- 
looking ajiplic ations and eli'ctionic 
scanning systr*ms toi missiles LR[)t 
had been successful in developing 
gadgets that c ould etfc*c lively s< reen 
electrci-magnc'tic interference of 
vc*hiclc's m battlefields India s iniic h- 
dc^liiyed mam battle tank would be 
c'quipped with these gadgets 

IRDI had ciesignc'cl and trans- 
tc'irecl tc*(hnologv on some ot the 
stale-ot-the art communication 
equipment required for detc*nc(* 
purjjose Ithadalretdv commenced 
work on the nc'xl geneiation equip¬ 
ment for matiagc ment of c ommuni- 
talions netVkoik Work cm spc*ech 
secrecy and data secrecy was at a 
vc'i\ advanced" stage* 
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NAM'S Pyongyang 
D selaratlon 

ven though tho Non-aligned 
Movement does not count much 
in determining the course of interna¬ 
tional relations and the Super Powers 
Ignore iN calls, the NAM leaders 
continue their conferences and their 
exercise of passing resolutions on 
various issues affecting world pc’ace 
Zimbabwe is the ruriont NAM 
chairman The latest conference of 
NAM Foreign Ministers, held in Pyon 
gyang (North Korea) in the middle of 
June, was devoted exclusively to 
South-South cooperation The 
sessicm urged a new impetus' to 
cooperation among the non aligned 
and other developing countries A 
nc'w approach was sought to make 
such cooperation more dynamic 

The Ministers, while adopting 
the Pyongyang declaration listed 
measures to dcwelop and strengthen 
economic independence of these 
countries which would build roller 
tive self-reliance and increase their 
bargaining power in negotiations 
with the North 

Realtirming the unwavering 
commitment of all non-aligned 
countries to economic cooperation 
among themselves the declaration 
noted that the current world 
economic crisis and the economic 
policy of some rich nations had a 
negative impact on the countries ol 
the South 

Referring to the indebtedness erf 
developing countries, the declara¬ 
tion called for a political dialogue 
between the developed and the 
Third World countries to resolve the 
problem of unpaid debts 

An ac tion plan', me orporated in 
the declaration, called for measures 
to promote economic cooperation 
at the national, regional and internati¬ 
onal levels Competent professional 
consultancy organisations in deve¬ 
loping countries must be tapped in a 
better way to implement various 


action-oriented programmes 

NAM Tedinology Centre: The 

non-aligned countries have decided 
to make the Sciem e and Technology 
Centre operational in New Delhi by 
accepting an Indian suggestion to 
waive the formality of ratifications 
hive more countries-Uganda, Fth- 
lopia, Congo, Vietnam and Nic aragua 
signed the statute, raising the number 
of signatories to T1 This is more than 
the number required to start the 
centre The decision to set up the* 
••entre was taken at the Harare 
summit India had pointed out that 
such a centre would be neic ssary to 
reduce the dependence of develop¬ 
ing countries on the industrialised 
nations in the field ot science and 
tec hnology 

Summit of the Rich 

T he summit of the world s seven 
richest and most developed 
industiial dcmociacit's hc‘ld m 
Venice in June did not produce any 
noUble results Some accords were 
reac hed but these mostly reiterated 
known policies The pirticipanls 
were leaders ot the USA Dritain 
(ranee Italy West Germany ( anacla 
and japan 

The summit broke new ground 
on terrorism by stating tor the first 
trme that all seven nations would 
i<‘fuse to make any concessions to 
terrorists or their sponsors Whatev 
er the motiv es, terrorism has no justi 
fication Wo confirm the commit 
mentof each of us to the principle of 
making no concessions to terrorism ' 

Terrorism had figured promi¬ 
nently at last year s summit in Tokyo 
also but this year's statement went 
further in pleciging to stop flights to 
countries which refuse extradition or 
[irosec ution of people who carried 
out any form of attack against civil 
aviation 

The summit called for urgent 
efforts to end the Iran-lraq war and 
pledged to work together to keep 
the Cult oil sea-lanes open 'Interna- 
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tional efforts are urgently required to 
bring the Iran-lraq war to an end", the 
leaders said in a statement 

Fears that theXl S and Iran could 

be heading tor a c lash in the region 
threatened to ovei shadow the su¬ 
mmit following Washingtons wai 
nings of retaliatory action if the lia 
mans installed anti-ship missiles in 
the (lulf 

Ihi leaders tocjk a pledge to 
sustain economic grow th and reduce 
trade barriers Fhe> issued a d(*tlara 
tion covering a wide langc ot 
economic goals and rcattirmed a 
UHc»nt agreement by their Finance 
Ministeis on ways to stabilise the 
dollai 

Mrs Thatcher's Election 
Triumph 

I n the general election hi'ld on 
June 11 <1 yc'ar before the British 
I’ailiament s term was due to expire 
Mis Maigaret IhaUher who has 
already cnjoyi d two U rms as Prime 
Stmister scored an impressiye 
victory She was swept back to power 
in a landslide wm thus sc onng a hat 
trie k and rc'gisteiing a unicjue place in 
Bi itish histi'ry as the first IcMcler in 160 
veais to serur a third successive 
term in office She has crushc'd the 
c hallenge of the opposition and now 
has a romfoitable majority of 104 
sc-ats m the hSO member House ot 
C ornmons 1 he party position now is 
C onservativos 176, Laboui Paity 229 
and the liberal-SDP (Socialist Dc*- 
mocratic Party) allianc e 12 In the ou¬ 
tgoing House formed after the 198) 
elerticins, she had a majority of 144 

With her grip on British politics 
reasserted Mrs Thatc her is jroised to 
dominate the Conservatives and 
shape Britain well into the 1990s She 
has already said she would like to 'go 
on and on' for a fourth term The 
VIC tory will enable the "Iron Lady" to 
carry further "Thatcher Revolution" 
which has many achievements tes its 
credit Inflation is down to 4 per cent, 
Britons are better off, the popular 


process of privabsation is going on It 
has been described as Thalcherite 
'popular capitalism" But unemploy¬ 
ment IS still high The welfait* State 
prograrpme is also at a discount 

NATO 'double zero 
option' 

N ATO Foreign Ministers at their 
recent Reykjavik summit m )une 
gave their approval to the jiioposed 
Super Power deal to eliminate 
medium range missiles frt)m Euro 
jie the so called double zero 
option The United Slates having 
overcome the reservations ot their 
European allies about such a deal 
can now proceed with reaching a 
Fuio-missiie accord at the Geneva 
arms talks This would pave the way 
for a summit nu*eting between 
President Reagan and Soviet leader 
Gorbachov later this year Oouble 
zero’ covers shorter and longet 
range missiles within the Intel me¬ 
diate Range lor(c*s category which 
have a range of fiom SOO to S 000 km 

The NATO Foteign Ministers also 
c ailed on the Soviet Union to drop its 
demand to retain a portion ot its SS 
20 capability and reiteiated their 
wish to see all Itsng-rangc* land 
based missiles eliminated Missi'es 
to be withdrawn Irom Luroj)e it a 
deal were struck include US 
Pershing 2 and c ruisc missile s mcl 
the Soviet triple warhead SS 20 

WARSAW Pact favours Disarma¬ 
ment: Both NATO and its ( ommunist 
counterf)art are militaiy alliances 
constantly seeking to rjutbid each 
other in the acquisition ot weapons 
Oddly enough the WARSAW Pact 
countries now rejiortedlj favour 
dissolution of both N\TO and 
WARSAW pacts They urge disarma¬ 
ment, thus echoing Mr Gorbachov s 
policy and jjosmga new challenge to 
the Western Powers Policy adajita 
tions, effected m June, show that 
WARSAW countries have le-dedic at 
ed themselves to the r ommitmenlof 
ultimatelv bringing about total disar 


mament and stiengthemng trust 
between nations 

The Pact's Consultative Commi¬ 
ttee adopted a declaration to strive 
for preventing war, preserving peace, 
putting an end to the arms race and 
moving towards concrete measures 
ot disarmament, primarily in the 
nuclear field and finally achieving 
complete and general disarmament 

The Ambassador of the German 
Democratic Republic explained that 
in conformity with the Delhi declara¬ 
tion signed by Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov and Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi and the initiative by six 
nations c ailing for a nuc lear-free and 
non-violent world the Waisaw Pact 
< ounlries had demanded a complete 
ban on nuclear weapons and 
preventing the arms race in outer 
sjiace It also seeks tcaal elimination 
ot (hc>mual and other weapons of 
mass destiuction and removal of 
long-iang<> missiles fiom Europe 

U.S. Aid for Pak Arms 
industry 

ith every jiassmg month the 
U S j'rip os (r Pakistan s military 
and economic setup has been 
inileasing The latest icports show 
that ajiart fiom supjilying Pakistan 
the most sophistic ated weapons, the 
G s IS also pioviding substantial aid 
to ( nabli Pakistan to establish its 
own arms industry This disclosuie 
h is been made in the annual report 
of the U S Arms Contiol and Disar- 
mimc nt Agency The report deals 
with world military ex|>enditure and 
transfer ot wc apons 

According to the report a 1984 
U S -PakisUim agu emenl on defence 
industri il coopeialion is intended tcj 
facilitate llu flow of technological 
and iiulustiial information to 
Pakisttin Sjxcitic areas for coojiera- 
tion iiuliidc ammunition pioduc 
tion, lank rebuild dcvelopmrmt ot 
aircraft and shijryard overhaul capa¬ 
bilities 

The publication shows that on a 
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per capita basis and relative to the 
size of the country and population, 
Pakistan continues to maintain a 
much heavier military establishment 
than does India With a population of 
751 million India in 1984 spent nine 
dollars pt r capita Its armed fortes 
numbered 1 f8 million and military 
expendituie was estimated at $0 901 
billion dollars 

Pakistan, with a population of 
96 b million, spent 20 dollars per 
capita (more than twice the Indian 
expenditure) Its armed forces 
numbered 6,46,000 and militaiy 
expenditure was I 99 billion dollars 

Pak to get new version of F- 16 $: 

The latest reports indicate that 
Pakistan is likely to acquire the latest 
version of the F-16 tighter plane Irom 
the U S A At the 17th Pans air show, 
held recently in France, Pakistan was 
mentioned as a possible buyer or 
manufacturer of the "agile wing" vari¬ 
ant of the r-16 Othei jiossible front 
runners tor the am raft are South 
Koiea and Indonesia who, like 
Pakistan, are already in possession of 
some current models 

The General Dynamics (CD) of 
the United States, the manufacturer 
of the combat fighter, presented the 
"agile wing" F-16 at the air show as a 
better pertorm(>r than the current 
models (jf the plane A t hange in flap 
schedule and other modifications 
give It 25 per cent better aeiodynam 
ic performance over the F 16 

1 he officials claim that in spite of 
Its better performance and other 
advantages, the new plane will suit 
the budgets of many international 
customers The high prices ot new 
generation fighters and the declining 
defence budgets of many countries 
make a case toi the nc»w fighter c ost- 
ing halt the price of the current 
models of F-16 

Pak withdraws defence tax: The 

Pakistan budget for 1987-88, 
presented in )une this yc'ar, 
contained a novel proposal tor a 
defence lax (a 10 per cent surcharge 


on income and wealth taxes) to raise 
Rs 1138 crore in a year to meet a part 
ot the soaring expenditure on arma¬ 
ments Never has a government 
imposed such a tax in peacetime It 
was apparently a bid to exploit 
patriotic sentiments and the people's 
credulousness The Pak Finance 
Minister also announced a 14 per 
cent me rease in the defence budget, 
from Rs 3890 c rore for the current 
year—38 4 per cent of total current 
expenditure 

The proposals for new taxes, 
which included Ic'vies on petrol, 
keiosene, diesel and electricity, had 
shocked the people Within a week 
the lunejo Government created fisc al 
history by Withdrawing the proposed 
defence tax and several other levies 
A review of the 1987-88 Budget was 
necessitated by the riots and 
demonstrations in different parts of 
the country and a virtual revolt m the 
ruling Muslim League Mrjunc'joalso 
announced an austerity drive 

The defence tax was introduced 
for the first time in Pakistan The 
Pakistani Government would also 
lose Rs 265 c rore by way of restoring 
pre-Budget prices of petrol, kero¬ 
sene, diesel, electiicity and gas 

S. Arabia’s Secret Role 

S audi Arabia, a close ally of the 
USA whic h has been allowed 
military fac ilities there, has ncjw start¬ 
ed playinga furtive role that, in effect, 
will hurt the interests ot most of the 
Third World including India Accord¬ 
ing to a New York I imes report late in 
June, Saudi Arabia has secretly contri¬ 
buted billions of dollars to pro- 
Western movements and govern¬ 
ments, including Pakistan, to further 
American interests Pakistan has 
received undisclosed amounts of 
Saudi aid at the instance of the Unit¬ 
ed States The programme began in 
1981 when the Reagan administra¬ 
tion did not want to approach 
Congress for money for Islamabad 
Diplomats, intelligence specia¬ 
lists and lawmakers, suggest that 


Saudi Arabia has regularly helped 
finance the U S foreign oolicy, parti¬ 
cularly in crucial moments and in 
areas wheie the executive branch-of 
the U S Government has been 
unable or unwilling to gam Congtes 
sional suppoit for its goals and 
programmes 

In the last two decades, Saudi 
money has assisted pro-Western 
movements and governments m 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Yemen 
Somalia, Sudan, Zaire and Nicaragua 
Billions of dollars have thus been 
contributed since the early 1970s 

The full scope of the Saudi- 
American cooperation has lemamc’d 
largely hidden even to senioi 
American diplomats and lawmakers 
who deal with Saudi affairs The 
Saudis acknowledge giving about 
three billion dollars a year m public 
foreign aid programmes But their 
secret contributions amounted to 
another billion dollars m scjme years 

Washington and Riyadh have 
cooperated to aid the msuigc>nts m 
Afghanistan and their )omt donations 
amount to well m excess' ot 500 
million dollars a year 

The Saudi-American effort to aid 
the Afghan lebcls is described m the 
report as the largest programme of 
cooperation on foreign policy bet¬ 
ween the two c ountries Pakistan has 
received Saudi aid at the prompting 
of the United States since 1981 

U.S.A.'s "Southern Orbit": A 

State Department spokesman con¬ 
firmed towards the c lose of June that 
Saudi AWACS will patrol the 
southern part of the Persian Gulf, 
while US AWACS will continue to 
patrol the northern part of the Gulf m 
"a cooperative arrangement" Under 
the arrangement the two countries 
would extend their monitonng to the 
entire Gulf Nine U S -built AWACS 
planes are now stationed m Saudi 
Arabia, four belonging to the US and 
five to Saudi Arabia The southern 
orbit would be flown by the Saudi 
AWACS The northern AWACS orbit 
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IS flown by the US 

Human Cost of Wars 

A lthough the year 1986 did nt)t 
wilnew any major armed conihct 
apart from the 7-ypar old Iran-lraq 
Will, the Stockholm International 
I’eacp Reseaich Institute (SIPRIj has 
estimated that between three and 
five million people were killed in 16 
wars raging around the world in that 
vear Irr a year book tilled World 
Aimaments and Disaimament 
release fl m June the Institute said 
198() w as a yi'ar of c xlreme c ontrasts 
in the nuch' ir weapons field 

The United Slates and the Soviet 
Union agn ed in piintiple to reduce 
tli< ir luulcMr weapons but they 
continued the ii aims modernisation 
progiammc’s I he Unitc’d States 
intic)ciu( c d the* MX missile and the B 
18 Irombei and the Soviet Union the 
SS 2’ SIBM Both nations aie dc‘ve 
loping othc 1 s) stems at varianc c* with 
tin II St. trd 'rms rontiol goals 

Ihe USSoMil summit meeting 
in Re vkjavil let hnd) in October was 
tl.c most controversial urns contiol 
me etingon II coid Both ados agreed 
Ic^ nioposals on aims reduction but 
failed to reach an ovei.ill agreement 
The IcMclets t>t Britain and France 
m.icle it clc*ar during 1986 that they 
had ncj intention of eliminating their 
nuc lear foiccw regardless of whatthe 
Super Powers die) 

Twc'nty-thrc'e nuclear test blasts 
were conductc'd in 1986, the fewest 
since I960 The United States 
conducted 14 France eight and 
Britain conducted one jointly with 
the US The Soviet Union observed 
Its unilateral moratorium on nuclear 
testing throughout the year China 
did not conduct any nuclear 
weapons test m 1986 and in March 
announced that it would not test in 
the atmosphere in the future Since 
then China has ronduc ted two atom¬ 
ic tests 

' Referring to space weapons, the 
year book said military uses of space 


developed along two lines in 1986, 
satellite launches and the develop¬ 
ment of systems for stiategic defenc e 
purposes 

The Soviet Union launched 
ret onn.iissante satellites with longer 
life than previously devised Conti¬ 
nued tests m spate would add man 
made debris that int reases the risk of 
collision with satellites Stweral such 
incidents have already occurred 

Ihe I hnd World countries 
rt'ceived about two-thirds ol the 
global flow of major weajions With 
the United Stales 11 3 per t ent share 
and the Soviet Union's 11 4 jkm cent 
the two countries d(>min.)ted global 
arms sales 

About 60 j)er c ent cjI the n.itions 
for which figures were available 
increased then military sjjending m 
1986 including c ountries involved in 
armed conllicts or in regional arms 
rat es 


"'Star War" Weapons by 


mid-1990s 


D ‘spite the opjjosition by j)tMt e 
oving scientists and other 
Ament ans President Rt'agan s Admi 
nistration is going ahc'ad with the* 
Star Wars Programme (S D U and 
funds (40 to 60 billion dollars) h.tve 
been sought from the concerned 
Board by the* U S Defence Secrc'tary 
and Diiector of the Dcdc nte Inilia 
live The unicjue weajrons are 
proposed to be doploved by mid 
1990s The programme will involve 
putting hundreds of satellite's into 
orbit with small lockets to try to 
shoot down Swiet mesiles shortly 
after they are launcht cl in the event 
of war 

The system would be supported 
by additional satellites for c ommuni- 
cation and surveillance and comple 
menled by hundreds ot thousands of 
ground-based lockets aimed at 
Soviet missiles missed by the sjjacc* 
based rockets The system would be 
designed to protec ta limited number 
of military installations, not cities 


A formal US decision to go 
ahead with the nc‘w system would 
require renunciation ot the 1972 
Anti'Ballistic Missile Treaty with 
Moscow A panel ot Defence Scien 
tists Board concluded recently m a 
set ret report that years of additional 
research were nec'ded to determine 
if the deployment plan would work 
Nt'w Soviet missiles that fl\ much 
more rapidly could penetrate US 
defences because US spate-based 
iorkc‘ts cannot reach them quickly 
c'liough 

I his years budget lot the Star 
Wars jjiogiamme is $ 3 2 billion It 
will lecjuire at least $ 10 billion 
annually over the nc'Xt sewen to 10 
yc'ais if the* plan is to be carried out 

Ihe luMcl ol the Strategic Air 
Comnund has wainc cl that SDI will 
have to be b<K ked up with more, not 
less USshategii wc'.ijjons One ewe 
build a shield against the me coming 
missiles then we have to worry 
about bombc rs dc'liveiing gravity 
bcjmbs stand off missiles C ruise 
missiles and shijjs delivering air- 
brcMthing Cruise missiles which 
could be slopped only with new US 
weapons 

Crisis and Revolution in 
S. Korea 

T he lout decade's old militaiy rule 
in South kort ,i i. likely to end in 
the nc'Xt few wc c ks The dictaloiial 
rule of President Chun Uoo Hwan 
will pass into history when, as is 
considered jrrobable his arch rival 
and life long opjrosition leadc'i Mr 
Kim Young Sam becomes the new 
South Korean Pre ••identhc'raldingthe 
victory of democ rac y 

On June 30 the President agreed 
to ac cc pt the dc mands ol his ruling 
jrarty c hief loi tiirec I elec lions anci 
swe ej)ihg dc mocialic reloims Intc- 
lestingly the dramatic c hangc has 
been brought about by studc'nt 
power th'‘ large body of students 
spearhc ading the agitation lor demo 
c ratic rule 
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ruling party and the tribal minority. 
Large-scale eviction of tribals from 
forest areas have given organisations 
like the All-Assam Tribal Students' 
Union (AATSU) a much-needed base 
in the tribal heartland. Simulta¬ 
neously, movements for further trun¬ 
cation of As.sam has been stepped 
up. The Plains Tribals Council of 
Assam (PTCA) is demanding the crea¬ 
tion of "Udayachal" for plains tribals. 

The UTNLF and the Ail-Bo?o 
Students' Union are also pressing 
their claim for a separate homeland 
for the tribals. In fact during the last 
rally organised in Guwahati by the 
Boro students, placards and slogans 
calling for the division of Assam into 
"50-50", between the Assamese and 
the tribals were openly raised. The 
provocative slogans frightened the 
majority community, resulting in a 
clash between the Boros, the AASU 
and AGP supporters. 

The Assamese, already worried 
about losing their identity through 
the influx of foreign nationals into the 
State, are today perplexed and frus¬ 
trated to find that the tribals are 
attempting to further fragment an 
already reduced land area. The 
composite State of Assam had earlier 
included Arunachal, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Mizoram. 


CLOSER PAK-CHtNA LINKS 


Q. Pakistan's collusion with 
China has been further streng¬ 
thened in recent weeks. What has 
been the impact of Chinese Prime 
Minister's recent visit of Islamabad? 

Ans. India's security interests are 
undeniably threatened by the 
increasing military collaboration 
between China and Pakistan. The 
Sino-Pak friendship received a boost 
by Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang's 
four-day visit to Islamabad during 
which he declared that "our hearts 
beat in unison". Both Pakistan and 
China, he declared, "believe that no 
country could arrogate to itself the 


right to intervene in the internal 
affairs of a weaker neighbour." The 
reference was to india's air-dropping 
of food supplies in Jaffna (Sri Lanka). 
Complete ider.tily of views has been 
established between Beijing and isla- 
mabad. 

Pakistan and China have deve¬ 
loped closer ties in the context of 
their adversary relations with india, 
to which the Sri Lankan issue has 
added a now dimension. This 
showed itself in subtle ways in the 
speeches and deliberations of the 
leaders of the two countries. The 
focus of their talks was Afghanistan 
from which they demanded the 
withdrawal of foreign troops as also 
from Kampuchea. 

The Chinese Prime Minister 
(laimed that the corner-stone of his 
country's foreign policy was to 
"further consolidate our unity and 
cooperation with the Third World 
countries, including Pakistan". Mr 
Ziyangwas reported to have pleaded 
for making "South Asia a nuclear free 
zone" together with the indian 
Ocean region. China is itself a nuclear 
weapons power—a factor which 
weighs heavily on India's nuclear 
policies. China has agreed to supply 
Pakistan several sophisticated 
weapons, including tanks, heavy artil¬ 
lery and aircraft. 


ARMS BUILD-UP IN TIBET 


Q. Leading U.S. newspapers 
have reported rapid militarisation of 
Tibet What are the latest develop¬ 
ments in that region and what are the 
new dangers to India from that 
direction? 

Ans. The "Insight" magazine, 
published by the "Washington 
Times" group of newspapers, has 
reported that the Chinese are milita¬ 
rising Tibet in anticipation of a clash 
with India later this year. 'Tibet's mili¬ 
tarisation includes 17 secret radar 
stations, 14 major airfields, 20 airs¬ 
trips and vast underground bases 


riddling the east and west sectors of 
the Himalayan front Behind them, 
the ultimate arbiter is one quarter of 
China's 350-strong nuclear force, 
including 70 medium-range and 20 
intermediate-range missiles, based 
165 miles north of Lhasa at 
Nagehuka", according to a leading 
American author. 

In recent weeks, as tension has 
precipitated along China's eastern 
border with India, there have been 
Western press reports of "tremen¬ 
dous" transfers by China of military 
men and material along the moun¬ 
tainous, sparsely populated Tibetan 
frontier. Convoys of troops, artillery, 
rockets and supplies passing through 
Lhasa on their way to the border have 
been noted by Western observers. 
Helicopters and fighter jets have 
roared over the city with increasing 
regularity. 

"We have expressed our con¬ 
cern to both governments, but we 
take a neutral stand", a U.S. State De¬ 
partment official told "Insight". The 
U.S. is alarmed by the military build¬ 
up, and is afraid that if one side acc¬ 
identally fires a shot, the situation will 
escalate into an all-out war. The Ch¬ 
inese have reportedly taken "extra¬ 
ordinary steps" to guard against 
Tibetan disloyalty in the event of a 
border conflict. Tibetan soldiers 
stationed near india's eastern frontier 
have been withdrawn to inner Tibet 
and replaced by troops belonging to 
China's ethnic Han majority. 

The article also said thatin recent 
years, the quick "Sinocization" of 
Tibet has led to starvation, slums and 
suicides among the region's ethnic 
natives. China, according to a 
Western diplomat recently stationed 
in Beijing, fears that most Tibetans 
would be sympathetic to India if 
there is a conflict. The Chinese have 
good reason to question to depths of 
Tibetan loyalty. Many Tibetans feel 
grateful that India has sheltered their 
supreme religious and political 
authority, the Dalai Lama, after his 
flight from Tibet 
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CommunaKmn Wmuliuttim 


TraaaJfy, the evil of commu- 
nalism nas spread/ast and thepoAd- 
cal infrastructure is Inadequate to 
halt the marauders In dieir trades, la 
fact, many political leaders agg^v- 
ate the menace or are indifferent to 
the havoc caused. Where have 
tolerance and the spirit of fraternity 
gone? 

This feature presents an in- 
depth analysis of the complex prob¬ 
lems of communalism in a suppo¬ 
sedly secular set-up. 

T he Preamble to the Constitution 
describes India as a Sovereign 
Socialist Secular Oemociatic Repui^ 
ic and secures to all dozens liberiy of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship. Articles 25 to 30, In parti' 
cular, guarantee to everyone the right 
to freedom of religion, freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practise and propagate rell> 
gion. 

These Articles aim at secularism, 
but this word is quite imgue. in tire 
Indian context it is supposed to 
denote equal respecilor ail rd}{^ons; 
there is of course no State religion. 
But in Europe, secularism signitiet an 
opposite concept-tfie State'll indif* 
ference to ail reii^ous matters. 

The country has a great diversity 
of faith and worship from the eariiest 
times, but this has not inteffered with 
the peaceful pursuit of ^ ways of 
life of different sections, ^tfstians 
and Jews vdio came to irtdiq in the 
first century of the Chrhrilan era 
found hospitable rece^ltlon her& 
S^eral centuries latetrl^ gt^s anal 
Muslims received an.^t^^ly o^i^L 
welcorirar Ever since," Ehe Indlirt 
scene has been marfied by |Xie 
survive and |ftospdri^ of mettia*^ 
wmtten piofesdngdi^efentr«(6|^ 
faiths. ' 


Communailfm signifies the 
distinct aspirations df 9 religious 
corqinunity, espechdiy In ^ arena of 
politics. S^fartsm is interpreted as 
representing the a^lrations of ail 
communities, without bias towards 
any. Communalism is the oppodte of 
secularism; the latter is expected to 
soften the ridges of tension between 
the various communities (espedaHy 
Hindus and Muslims) and project 
cordiality for all of them. But this 
unexceptionable concept of secular¬ 
ism has proved ineffective in the 
struggle a^nst communalism during 
the twentietii century, both before 
and after independence. The 
commund demand for the partition 
of India won and the rising curve of 
commund tention wi^ every 
passing decade since independence 
has caused much concern to those 
committed to the promdtibn of 
communal harmony. . 

Ugly manifeafallOm: Commu- 
nalism becomes manifest where 
there is overt or veiled discrimination 
in favour of, or agunst^ a person Pr'a 
group for reasons of religious affinity. 
The U|^est manifestation of this 
trend is communal riots which occur 
in this country with a tfisconcerting 
frequency, the worst affdcted States 
being U.P. and Ct^arat; besides deihi 
dty. 

There is no doubt that the 
coihmunat question was nurtured 
and grew to menacing pfopoitions 
with tiie politically motivated'encou- 
ragernent given by British rulers to 
certaiir communities, ft is, dierefore, 
true to say that this country's 
communal or minority problems 
- would have been setded long ago if a 
third party hadnotbeen there to play 
ft up and hold political rewards in its 
har^s. 

The expectation of Mahatma 


Ganifiti and Jtiwaharial Nehm was 
that the cpmmungi problem would 
besoivetlandcoiranunalanimodtfes 
would ei>d whentheforeignersicave 
the counftyend we attain Indepen¬ 
dence. But the spurt of communal 
riots in the poSNndeptfndeitoe 
years, «nd espedatty the latest tfisas- 
trous riots In Meerut m which over 
100 penons were failed and COn#* 
derabte havoc was deme* has corneal 
a reminder of the harsh resdity dug 
communalism has nowdeepei'rooig 
dian before. The rise of fundamental 
ism and the ftequency of communal 
violence indicate that the hopes of 
the nation buJiders have been belled. 
inteUectuals of various communities 
view with distaste all types of funda- 
mentalism-HIndu, Mudim or Skh. 
Despite such large-scale disapproval 
and the warnings that this pheno¬ 
menon will ultimately ruin the 
nation, religious fanatics have been 
prearhingand promoting fundamen* 
tfatsm. In fact; ftindamentaOsm has 
traglcalfy bectune a fact of our nati' 
onfa life; tile thoughtless sermons 
given by religious preachers do mudi 
niirm to the community whose cause 
profess.to promote. 

A few months ago, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi called for a nation¬ 
wide debate on the concept of secu¬ 
larism. Obviously, any policy that 
ignores the fact that secularism, 
communalism and national inten¬ 
tion are inter-related, is unrealistic It 
is also futile to deny that communal 
violence and other frightfully anti¬ 
national activities have reached a 
dangerous level. Probably, secular¬ 
ism is being taken as an aim in Itseli 
and notasa means of forging nations 
unity and insulating all socta 
processes (including politics) fronr 
the influence of relt^on. A debate or 
secularism should, toerefore, include 
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fell the relevant historical, sociolo^- 
cal and political perspectives into 
consideration. Many unpleasant 
questions may have to be answered. 
The situation calls for immense 
restraint and tolerance which, unfor¬ 
tunately, seem to have been totally 
eroded, particularly among certein 
sections of Indian people. 

An atmosphere of intolerance 
has been building up in the country 
and the communities which had 
begun to rediscover their common 
roots and common culture after the 
nightmare of partition are once again 
fluting one another. 

The situation has worsened so 
much that devotees visiting two 
major temples in Varanasi and 
Mathura, which have shared 
common walls with mosques and 
seen no trouble (not even during the 
bloody communal clashes in the 
fqrties), are allowing their spint of 
accommodation to fade out. The 
Babri Mosque-Ram Janambhoomi 
complex dispute illustrates the grow¬ 
ing separatist phenomenon. 

Basic Problem: The vital ques¬ 
tion now facing the country is how to 
check the communal virus and build 
a truly secular State. It is evident that 
as long as communalism dominates 
social and political life, the country 
cannot make much progress. One 
remedy suggests itself; separation of 
reli^on from politics. The basis of 
authority, especially political power, 
must not be religion but the sound 
concept of secularism. 

Religion is a personal matter of 
the individual and the State is above 
it The State must be regarded as an 
association of citizens, not of religi¬ 
ous faithfuls. The citizens are memb¬ 
ers of a common polity and their priv¬ 
ate religious, moral and other prefe¬ 
rences are not relevant to the affairs 
of die State. 

The State should be based on 
knowledge, trudi, observation, an¬ 
alysis and logic, and not on faith and 
revelations. In other words, the 
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secular State requires a secular 
cultiire, habits and thought A State 
lacking the continuous support of 
such a culture cannot for long remain 
secular or even last as a unit^ entity. 

Science as a subject of education 
curriculum had the potential to chal¬ 
lenge pedajpgy. It could lead to a 
new kind of teacher-pupil rela¬ 
tionship under which a secular atti¬ 
tude would be possible. The material 
environment of schools should have 
been enriched to the point of making 
science teaching meaningful. But the 
majority of schools, especially prim¬ 
ary schools, continued to function 
within bare walls; pedagogy has 
remained tied to the teacher's word 
and the prescribed text The power 
of education is immense and can 
bring about a social revolution. 
Advocates of secularism hoped that 
the propaganda of science and 
modernisation would erode the hold 
of religious orthodoxy. But for 
secular ideas to permeate all activi¬ 
ties, radical policies in such areas as 
education, housing and health care 
are important 

The roots of Menace: The roots 
of communal tension lie in intoler¬ 
ance, widespread poverty, chronic 
unemployment, under-employment 
and mass illiteracy. Communalism is 
thus the product of insecurity, real or 
imagined deprivation and growing 
competitiveness for scarce goods 
and services at a time when these are 
not growing fast enough to satisfy all 
claimants. A more interventionist 
policy by the State in the public 
observance of religious occasions 
might help in checking communal¬ 
ism. At the same time, the State must 
propagate scientific and rational 
beliefs. The ideals not to undermine 
religion, but to spread rational 
thought. 

When material well^ing is not 
ensured despite promises, discon¬ 
tent ^ows. This is a major cause of 
intolerance, disillusionment and of 
easy succumbing to the preaching of 
religious fanatics. Religion is inhe- 


rentiy divisive in public life; so the' 
State can be strong and function ha¬ 
rmoniously if it becomes independe¬ 
nt of religious influences. Religious 
leaders find fertile soil for seeds of 
communal discord when there is pr¬ 
ejudice and ignorance. Their inflam¬ 
matory speeches incite people and 
arouse passions. 

A second remedy is education. 
Some of our educational institutions 
have encouraged communal beliefs 
instead of countering obscurantist 
and religious concepts and practices. 
The State sought to keep society 
non-secular, but somehow allowed 
inroads of anti-national fore es into its 
affairs. Thanks to the religious and 
other parochial influences, coupled 
with the exigencies of politics, the 
State turned into an arena of caste 
and religious conflicts. Parliamentary 
democracy failed to find a durable 
basis in secular public life. Instead of 
creating a secular society, it has 
depended on the vote-calculus of 
caste and religious affiliations. The 
masses are steeped in obscurantist 
ideologies. The nation is, therefore, 
constantly under threat 

A more active secular policy is 
urgently called for. Local administra¬ 
tions must mobilise street and village 
inhabitants in volunteer committees 
entrusted with maintaining comm¬ 
unal harmony, anticipating trouble 
and warning the authorities in time. 
Close public involvement alone can 
guarantee tiiat the demon of co¬ 
mmunalism IS effectively tackled at 
all levels, in the alleys and by-lanes of 
towns as much as in the villages. 

The Government should help 
such local groups to pool their 
resources and coordinate their ef¬ 
forts. The involvement of the people 
of all shades of opinion is indispen¬ 
sable. Communalism is the common 
enemy tiiat must be fought by all 
sections of society. Nationalism 
should be the super religion. 
Cornmunalfsation of politics must 
end since it is one of the basic causes 
of trouble. 




Gmwih vmh((Hii) Inllation 

For more than four decades I ‘he growth path ahead is none too I 


nd/a has lived with inflation and, 
inlike die early years, she has now 
irown infladon-weary. We want to 
;o without it and yet ensure accete- 
ated growth. Possible? This feature 
liscusses this proposition. 

r hirty six years ago India made a 
solemn pledge to achieve accele- 
ated economic growth and lift the 
nasses from the quagmire of poverty 
ind unemployment. To accomplish 
his Herculean task the nation 
>mbarked upon mobilisation and 
nvestmentof resources into produc- 
ive channels. Since then, the growth 
)f the economy has ^een accompa- 
lied by inflation, inequity and ineffi- 
iency. 

In the early stages of develop- 
nent, inflation was taken as a neces- 
ary accompanimentand a symbol of 
;rowth. With the rise in the prices of 
iroducts, the producers were tempt* 
>d to step-up production. But the 
esultof the growtii has been that die 
esultant inflation has hindered 
>rowth and caused economic distor- 
ions rather than operating as a cata- 
ytic agent as was expected. 

We have lived with inflation all 
hese years and may even have to do 
>0 still longer. It is an anathema now. 
The physical and financial plan 
argets invariably mis-match under 
nflationary conditions. To narrow 
Jown the gap, the financial resources 
lave to be augmented or the target 
whittled down. 

The sixth five-year plan has had 
iie unique distinction of fulfilling 
Tiany targets. The seventh five-year 
alan too has accomplished, in the 
^rst two years, 64 per cent of the 
argets in real terms. Commendable, 
ndeed. We are, however, warned 
igainst growing complacent because 


smooth. The crystal gazers hold that 
the country is not out of the wood 
and has to weather the surging storm. 
The resource .tunch is depending 
and the inflation may raise its ugly 
head again. In the words of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, "the emerging 
pattern of resource mobilisation 
does clearly indicate certain imba¬ 
lances in the fiscal system which 
unless corrected immediately may 
pose serious difficulties for financing 
future plans in a non-inflationary 
manner." 

What is disturbing is that inflation 
now is not primarily dut' to increase 
in investment but to excessive deficit 
financing. The growth of output will 
not necessarily be dependent on the 
quantum of investment but on 
increased capacity utilization. Mr L.K. 
jha, noted economist and member of 
the Rajya Sabha, is of the viewthatwe 
have enough resources already. The 
problem is not of resource mobilisa¬ 
tion nor of capacity creation, but of 
capacity utilization. It should not be 
construed that growth in future will 
be possible without investment 
Investment will be needed even for 
the utilization of existing capacity. 

It may also be necessary to re¬ 
structure, as far as possible, the inves¬ 
tment pattern to bring about compo¬ 
sitional changes in output. Instead of 
investing resources in heavy and 
basic industries, as in fifties and 
sixties, they have to be diverted to 
light and consumer goods industries. 
More of wage goods are required to 
meet the growing demand of the 
galloping population. In fact, it is this 
imbalance in the product-mix, that is 
more of luxury goods or capital 
goods and less of goods of mass 
consumption, that is held respon¬ 
sible for the continuing inflation in 


i 
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the country. This needs to be correct¬ 
ed. 

The shift in investment, su^est- 
ed above, and the consequent | 
change in output will have an impact 
(not immediate, of course) on 
employment. The labour-intensive 
industries instead of the capital- 
intensive ones would generate more 
job opportunities. More employ¬ 
ment means more income and hence 
greater demand for goods—not only 
necessities but also comforts and ' 
luxuries. This will impart a growth 
momentum to the economy and 
harness the rapid advances in tech¬ 
nology in the world. 

Fiscal policy can make a signific¬ 
ant contribution in effecting changes 
in investment in the economy, 
resource allocation to various sectors 
and the standards of efficiency with 
which resources ate utilized. The 
long-term fiscal policy (co-terminus 
with the seventh five-year plan) seeks 
to achieve "non-inflationary financ¬ 
ing of the plan* by keeping budgetary 
deficits and monetary expansion at a 
low level. Towards this end, public 
savings in the form of surpluses gene¬ 
rated by the budgets and the public 
sector undertakings have been 
assigned a more important role than 
borrowing. The domestic borrowing 
in the current plan is put at 5.1 per 
cent of the Gross (Domestic Product 
(COP) and the external finance at 1.4 
per cent As against this, public 
savings may rise to 3.6 per cent from 
2.8 per cent of GOP for the sixth plan. 
Two important features of financing 
the seventh plan are: (a) increased 
reliance on domestic savings in 
consonance with the objective of 
self-reliance; and (b) the public sector 
has to make a sizable contribution to 
the State exchequer. 

In absolute terms, public sector 
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enterprises are expected to generate 
surpluses to the tune of Rs 35,485 
crore. The tosses of the State Electric¬ 
ity Boards, estirriated at Rs 11,757 * 
aore and of the State Road Transport 
Corporations at Rs 1,434 crore over 
the plan period are envisaged to be 
converted into surpluses of the order 
of Rs 7,000 crore and Rs 2,700 crore, 
respectively. 

While realization of such expec¬ 
tations may prove to be the Achille's 
heel of the seventh plan, indications 
for (^timism are not wanting. A 
distinctjmprovement in the operati¬ 
onal efficiency, cutting down of 
unproductive expenditure on sur¬ 
plus staff and the decision to close 
down the economically unviable 
units are unmistakable sighs of efforts 
in this directioi\. 

For funding the seventh plan in a 
non-inflationary manner. Dr Raja J. 
Chelliah, member of the Planning 
Commission, has suggested a crash 
programme. The programme inc¬ 
ludes raising of the tauc ratio by more 
than two percentage points by the 
end of the plan and the evolution of a 
sound policy on financing public 
undertakings jointly by the Centre 
and the States. The policy of covering 
their losses by subsidy or loans cuts 
into the resources essential for 
providing education and health faci¬ 
lities. 

The need is for changing the 
entire pattern of expenditure by the 
States. The revenue component of 
the plan expenditure is "quite subs¬ 
tantial" in many cases and, therefor^ 
the loans to finance it can be 
reduced. With this would fall the 
debt burden and the budgetary defi¬ 
cits. 

It is by now afamiiiar factdiatthe 
government undertakings have 
launched massive market borro¬ 
wings through the issue of bonds. 
Neariy one-fifth of the public sector 
outlay for the seventh plan is postii- 
lated to be funded by market 
borrowing. This estimate does not 
appear to be unreasonable in view of 


the "reasonably buoyant growth in 
the deposits of the commercial 
baril^. ^ 

. . tradftiphaliybdrrowlngispfdier- j 
/abte to. fixation souree .of .non* 

inflationary finance. Taxes, particu¬ 
larly of the indirect category, which is 
predominant in India, are likely to 
push up prices. The snag in large- 
scale commercial borrowing is that it 
will deepen the debt crisis. The non¬ 
plan revenue expenditure on acc¬ 
ount of interest payment by the 
Centre will be Rs 46,222 crore and 
the States Rs 20,351 crore. 

Debt servicing togetherwith sub¬ 
sidies and defence has added to 
substantial budgetary deficits on 
revenue account The budgetary gap 
for 1987-88 is placed record high at 
Rs 5688 crore. It is feared that even 
this may be exceeded if the past is 
any guide. Notably, the targeted 
deficit for die seventh plan period of 
Rs 14,000 crore is almost absorbed in 
the first two years; Rs 4937 crore in 
1985-86 and Rs 8285 crore in 1986- 
87. The portents are that the overall 
deficit during the plan period may 
escalate to twice the targeted 
amount Should that come about the 
economy will be facing an explosive 
situation on the price front It may be 
recalled in this connection that the 
Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
while presenting the current year 
budget asserted that he is deter¬ 
mined to keep the "deficit" below 
this limit Howsoever re-assuring, this 
statement has been taken with a 
pinch of salt by his critics. 

Containing Inflation 

S hould we, then, surrender in ail 
despair? It is aigued in official 
circles that in the first instance the 
present rate of inflation is not "unrea¬ 
sonably" high. On the poin^to-point 
basis, the wholesale price index has 
risen by a margin of 6 per cent 
Though low compared to previous 
years, jt should not induce any sense 
of compiacency,^ssert some econo¬ 
mists. 


Secondly, the fobdgrain buffed 
stocl& are believed to provide 
cushion for the shocks of inflation in 
the economy. This argument is also 
brushed aside by arguing that diere 
are much stronger forces to neutra¬ 
lize the ^ood shield". The Indian 
economy, despite the Green Revolu¬ 
tion, is vulnerable to die devastating 
effects of droughts, floods and other 
inclemencies of Nature. Even a slight 
fall in foodgrain production exposes 
the economy to the onslaughts of 
inflation. Prices shoot up. The gover¬ 
nment policies like hike in adminis¬ 
tered prices, heavy doses of indirect 
taxes, raise in fare and freights in rail¬ 
ways never fail to stock the flames of 
inflation. 

Be that as it may, there is no 
getting away from the fact that infla¬ 
tion needs to be kept under effective 
check by preventive as well as cura¬ 
tive measures. These may include 
monetary control, commodity con¬ 
trol (including production, distribu¬ 
tion etc) and fiscal measures. 

Cost effectiveness is essential to 
"cool down" the over-heated 
economy and to make products 
price-competitive at home and 
abroad. This may call for economies 
in scale of production; fuller capacity 
utilization. 

Technology upgradation, inno¬ 
vation and quality production are 
also measures to curb inflation. Il 
bears reiteration that ail this presup¬ 
poses adequate expenditiire on 
research and development, applica¬ 
tion and experimentation, diffusion 
of know-how and infra-structural 
facilities. But if the country could, by 
some wizardry, achieve all this, i 
technological revolution that wouic 
emerge would add a qualitative 
dimension of an unprecedentec 
order to growth. 

in conclusion, it may be said diat 
the task of growth without inflation i: 
not impossible but it is certainly no< 
easy either. Given the political wii 
and the right economic framework 
India can reach the gdal. 
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TOPICAL ESSAY; 


T 


Indian Ethos; A nansipnnation 


E ach country's ethos signifies^ the 
spirit, values and belief of the 
:ommunity andthe people, together 
vith odier characteristics. The unde- 
ined background of values for which 
he country becomes known deter- 
nines its individual and social norms 
}f behaviour. There is a generally 
iccepted code of conduct, though it 
s well known .that moral codes, 
nostiy counsels! of perfection, iir^ 
lot always observed in both letter 
ind spirit 

Men have high aspirations, but 
here are also superstitions, preju¬ 
dices, greed, selfishness and jealou- 
iies on the negative side, and religi- 
3US and philosophical perceptions, 
loble visions, Valued traditions and 
:ulture on the positive side. Besides, 
here are duties which some 
serform, others don't Ethics is appro- 
sriately defined as the science of 
luman duty; it stands for prevailing 
ronceptions of significance to a 
iociety's practical day-to-day affairs. 

In a good society well-founded 
stliical doctrines have to be applied 
:o both individual and public activity. 
Dne of Mahatma Gandhi's important 
:ontributions was the emphasis on 
ethical conduct in all areas of activity. 
Ends and means are inter-related. In 
modern India most people think 
exclusively of ends, not the means. 
Despite the disref^rd of ethical 
concepts, there is no doubt that 
these have a definite value in our 
finite world. Both Gandhi and NeKfu 
stressed the importance of conform¬ 
ing to ethics and living the good life. 
The Indian ethos also includes spiri¬ 
tualism, with its various manifesta¬ 
tions. Mature persons not only have 
material needs but also seek some 
Inner meaning, something that transr 
cends the worldly things and recalls 
the bounty of God tp man. 


Interpreted according to diese 
concepts, the Indian ethos has 
certainly undergone a transforma¬ 
tion, though it has been gradual, 
almost impercep^ble, in arcori^'ance 
with the changing needs and modes 
of society. It cannot remain rigid 
amidst the crumbling of walls and the 
process of change this signifies. It is 
the quality of flexibility that ensures 
survival of a society's ethos; the 
survival of Hinduism itself may be 
ascribed to. adaptability to changing 
conditions. Surely, old codes cannot 
retain thbir acceptability in modern 
times duringwhich knowledge of the 
universe and technology are expand¬ 
ing. 

Things today are not what they 
were yesterday, and tomorrow things 
will look different Habits, standards 
of conduct, and the human ethos 
generally, are all subject to change. 
While change in itself is unobjection¬ 
able it is the degeneration of charac¬ 
ter, the erosion of spiritual merit and 
the falling of values that cause 
concern. 

Ethos also represents a mix of 
articulate thought and feelings; it is 
thus the prevalent tone of sentiment 
of a community. This can also be put 
in a different way: ethos is a mixture 
of how the people of a country feel 
tiiey ought to conduct themselves; 
feelings, sentiments, emotions, toge¬ 
ther with motivations, determine our 
behaviour. Ethos coincides with the 
code of conduct only when 
everyone behaves as a civilized, 
conscientious man. 

But both culture and ethos are 
negated vyhen hypocrisy, selfishness, 
double-talk and subtle deception 
step in to achieve material g^rns 
through short-cuts, it is the different 
psychological approach and the 
mental attitude that distinguish 


Eastern culture from the Western. 
Self-sacrifice and abstention from sa¬ 
tisfaction of human desires characte¬ 
rises the ethos of the East while ma¬ 
terialism and permissive societies are 
distinguishing traits of the Western 
set-up. The background and the co¬ 
ncept of values are different The 
Western ethos seeks excellence and 
prosperity in its own way which is 
mostly at variance with that of the 
East 

' The social and economic imba¬ 
lances and contradictions lead to a 
gap between our convictions and our 
actual conduct The people may 
approve of a right code of conduct 
They may accept it as their social 
ethic but when selfish interests 
predominate, the conduct acquires 
an unethical hue, thus becoming 
unworthy of a good, truthful society. 

A notable recognition of the 
fusion of various trends in Indian 
culture is to be found in Article 51-A 
of the Constitution. This Article says,. 
inter alia, that it shall be the duty of 
every Indian citizen to value and 
preserve the rich heritage of our 
composite culture. This is a pointer to 
cultural development and is an indi¬ 
cation of ethical conduct. The Indian 
ethos postulates the acceptance as 
well as faithful observance of these 
sound precepts. 

Ethos is sensitive to changing 
circumstances and new develop¬ 
ments, such as the impact of foreign 
cultural traditions, war and other 
types of conflict, and of course 
modernism. So men have to be 
convinced that it is their moral and 
ethical duty to raise society to a 
higher plane through exemplary 
conduct at all levels. The pity is that' 
with the passage of time, ethos, 
ethics and culture tend to be neglect¬ 
ed and are sacrified at the altar of 
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superficial values. Gold is replaced 
by tinsel m a set-up where traditional 
codes no longer suit the present 
milieu which is known more for 
untruthful, unethical and deceptive 
conduct than for sincerity, honesty 
and straightforwardness. 

Any discussion of conduct, tr¬ 
uthful or untruthful, appropriately 
brings in the question of laws. White 
it is true that laws are never a substi¬ 
tute for ethical codes of conduct, 
they are generally obeyed when 
nassed in an acceptable manner by 
authorised representatives and 
conform to high moral concepts. In 
other words, laws should not be 
contradictory to a nation's ethos. 
When they are arbitrary partisan and 
seek to promote the interests of a 
small section of society, not of the 
majority, or when they are too far 
ahead of the times, the people do not 
give their willing consent. This 
explains why some laws merely 
adorn the statute-book, even though 
they are passed with the best of 
motives. Such laws arc violated so 
often and so blatantly as to cast 
doubts on their validity. Ethos is thus 
linked in a way with the laws of the 
land. 

Relevant to this exposition is the 
comprehensive concept of culture 
which, like that of civilisation, is diffi¬ 
cult of define. It is the ambience of a 
society, the sum total of the values, 
norms, wisdoms, customs, practices, 
etc, that have been in existence for 
decades, even centuries. It relates to 
conduct, full consideration for others 
and the maximum self-restraint. A 
country having a long cultural back¬ 
ground (such as India boasts of) and a 
common outlook on life, develops a 
spirit and an ethos particular to it. 

Ethos and culture ensure creativ¬ 
ity and prevent decay of society. 
Culture is quiet and restrained; loud 
culture borders on the vulgar. A 
person's culture can be judged by his 
gestures, his manner of speaking and 
the style of living. It stands for tiie 
capacity to understand others. The 


cultured mind has its doors and 
windows open, in fact culture signi¬ 
fies the broadening of the mind. 

The question is often raised 
whether India has tiie cultural prere¬ 
quisites of the liberal democracy that 
is associated with the transformed 
national ethos. Liberalism is said to 
have arrived in India around the 
middle of the 19th century, appa¬ 
rently with the spread of English 
education. But liberal democracy is 
of later origin and it developed 
gradually with awareness of citizens' 
rights, the concept of equality and 
the demand for a greater share in the 
administration. Politics contributed 
to Its growth. 

A society's political life depends 
considerably on how the individuals 
comprising it think and act. Thus, 
culture. Is closely related to the func¬ 
tioning of liberal democracy. But 
what precisely is liberal democracy? 
It is the political extension of liberal¬ 
ism which, in the words of Harold 
Laski (in 'The Rise of European Libe- 
ralism'l is not easy to describe, much 
less to define, "for it is hardly less a 
habit of mind than a body of 
doctrine". The whole ethos of capi¬ 
talism is its efforts to free the owner 
of the instruments of production 
from the need to obey rules which 
inhibit its full exploitation. 

In view of the anti-democratic 
forces in India, such as communal- 
ism, that have acquired deep roots, 
and the numerous cases of denial of 
rights (together with corruption that 
has reduced popular rule to a 
mockery), cynics have begun to 
doubt whether liberal democracy 
will suiVive in this country. But the 
cultural foundations, the general 
awakening among the teeming 
millions and the amity among the 
rural masses as a whole, as well as the 
general sense of tolerance, warrant 
the optimistic assessment that demo¬ 
cracy will not be blighted. Admit¬ 
tedly, there has been propaganda 
against liberal democracy and parlia¬ 
mentary institutions by the various 


clans of Marxists. Nevertheless, 37 
years (minus the period of the Emer 
gency) of parliamentary democraq 
in an open society carry a lesson. The 
sense of political discriminatior 
between the deserving and the 
undeserving is displayed convin 
cingly by the electorate durinf 
general elections. The elections marl 
a victory for common sense and fo 
the national ethos. 

The election achievements mus 
not, however, be exaggeratec 
because several anti-democratic 
disruptive practices have raised thei 
ugly heads in recent years. These art 
certainly contrary to the Indian ethos 
So there is justification for the deca 
des-old contention that there Is neec 
for a cultural renaissance. Doesn't the 
Indian ethos demand it? There have 
been false dawns in the arena o 
culture, as in other fields. Westerr 
influences have stirred Indian socieq 
and affected the Indian ethos, whici 
has throughout been closely linkec 
with religion. 

We cannot ignore the fact 
however secular we may claim to be 
that the Brahmo Samaj, a symbol o 
the new liberal awakening that strove 
to get rid of social shackles anc 
meaningless rituals, was primaril) 
concerned with religious issues. Ir 
effect It soughtto synthesise Vedanti 
with certain features of Christianity 
The other reform movements (ir 
Western and North India) also hac 
the same basis. The Indian mind i* 
oriented towards religion, and Indif 
is a multi-religious country. The nati 
onal ethos consequently is shaped ir 
good part by rell^on. 

In Christian countries, and also ir 
japan, religious impulses havf 
promoted, through a dynamic 
economy and scientific progress 
culture and ethos that are essential!) 
secular in character. This should bt 
brought about in India too; its reli^ 
ous impulses should flow into < 
stream of secular culture and a corre 
spending ethos. 
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The Art or HamIUng Opportunities 


Success in the long run is a 
measure of one's ability to turn tasks 
into adventures. 

—Dr Johan Bjorsten. 
Importance of handling opportuni¬ 
ties 

T he importance of mastering the 
art of handling opportunities and 
turning them to account cannot be 
over-stressed. This art is a great secret 
of success. It is the golden key to self- 
actualisation, the effort to realise the 
maximum fulfilment of all the poten¬ 
tialities and abilities and especially 
the creative abilities. 

The art of handling opportunities 
is a vitai element^ of the art of life 
itself. Your success in the art of life 
depends on your knowledge of your¬ 
self and the‘ opportunities which 
your environment holds and can be 
made to hold for the exercise and 
development of your faculties. 

"Four things never come back" 
says an old Arabian proverb, "the 
spoken word, the sped arrow, the 
past life and the neglected opportun¬ 
ity." Like the star football player, you 
must grab each bpporUinity that 
comes within your reach and run 
with it towards your goal line with all 
your might 

The sluggish, the purposeless 
chap is blind to obvious and abound- 
• ingopportunities on every hand. Prof 
White of Wayne University journal¬ 
ism department; gave his class an 
assignment over the long Fourth of 
July week end, to visit a newspaper 
office and write a paper on whkt they 
saw. One student turned up empty 
handed with an Excuse that knocked 
Prof White off his chair. Seems he had 
flown to Berlin, aond back,, couldn't 
find a newspaper office open, dtere- 
fore had nothing to Write abouti 


A leader of industry was asked to 
talk to a company of businessmen 
about making the most of opportuni¬ 
ties. He tacked up a big sheet of 
paper on the wall and made a black 
spot in the centre. "What do you 
see?" he asked a man in the front row. 
The man promptly replied: "A black 
spot" Every man in the audience was 
asked the same question and each 
replied: "A black spot" With calm 
and deliberate emphasis the speaker 
then said: "Yes, there is a black dot 
but none of you saw the big sheet of 
white paper. That's the point of my 
speech." 

Good luck is seizing opportuni¬ 
ties and handling thern fruiffully; bad 
luck is being blind to opportunities 
and letting ^em slip away. One day 
fortune actually knocked on a guy's 
door. But the guy did not hear it He 
was over at his neighbour's telling a 
hard luck story. 

Strategief for handling opportu¬ 
nities 

ike every other art the art of 
handling opportunities has its 
techniques: 

Seek out opportunities: Don't 
wait for opportunities. Seek them 
out As T.J. Watson has it "Opportun¬ 
ity never knocks on the door. You 
have to knock on opportunities' 
doors and they are all around you." If 
you are resolved to find a way for 
yourself you will always find, oppor¬ 
tunities enough, and if they do not lie 
ready to your hand, you will make 
them. 

Bad luck is a man standing with 
his hands in his pockets, andapipein 
his mouth, waiting to see how.things 
will turn out Good luck is a man of 
pluck, his sleeves rolled up, working 
to make things come out right 

Don't be overly security cons¬ 


cious: Security consciousness an^ 
chors you down, stifles productivity, 
suppress initiative and endangers 
freedom. It is demoralising. As H.W. 
Dodds puts itf "it's old adage thatthe 
way to be safe is never to be secure.:, - 
each one of us requires, the spur of 
insecurity to force us to do our best?. 

Security is really a myth. It does 
not exist in nature. As Helen Keller 
said, "Avoiding danger is no safer In 
the long run than outright exposure.' 
Life is either a danger adventure or 
nothing." 

Security consciousness boils 
down to— 

♦ no excitement, 
no risks, 

♦ no challenge, 
no growth. 

If you want real security and a 
giant jump towards achieving self- 
fulfilment: 

♦ Stop fearing failure. 

♦ Stop expecting perfection.' 

♦ Stop selling yourself short 
Stopwaitingforhighwaterora 
fine day. {Take the plunge) 

Reach out for today's opportu¬ 
nities: Forget yesterday's blunders; 
stop worrying about the past.' even 
God cannot change it Today is the 
day, you reich out towards today's 
opportunities. Opportunities exist 
for you in the.present and you must 
reach out to grasp them as eagerly as 
a football tackle takes out after the 
ball carrier. 

Everyday is a challenge to you. 
Respond to it with the best that is 
you. Reach out towards the world, se¬ 
tting your goals, delineating their lim¬ 
its, choosing your methods of movi¬ 
ng towards them, then taking action. 

Do not surrender this thrill of. 
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reaching out towards opportunities, 
to negative feelings. 

Give yourself a sense of direction 
and crystallise your opportunities. 

A goal implies desire and when 
you feel this desire actualiy enough 
you give yourself *an atomic power" 
that will help propel yourself towards 
the opportunities that the day brings, 
insist on seif-fuifilment; don't take no 
for an answer. 

Take on a hard job: Henry B.du 
Pont obsen/es, "Performance is only 
the real basis for achievement. To be 
successful, you must take, on the 
hard jobs, the jobs that others don't, 
won't or can't do." In the final analysis 
success is a measure of a person's 
ability to turn tasks into adventures. 
Nothingwill increase yourchances of 
catching a big fish like going to fish¬ 
ing. Stop experimenting with lead 
pencils. 

"Always take a job that is too big 
for you", advises psychologist Dr H.E. 
Fosdick. Your burning desire to make 
a good job of it will not only create its 
own dynamism but also its own 
opportunities. 

Face upto difficuWet: if you 
want to make full capital out of your 
opportunities, you have to face upto 
difficulties. Don't let hard knocks get 
you down. Rather seize the hammer 
and strike home with it It is a mistake 
to look opportunities in the eye and 
mistake them for difficulties. It is the 
guy who wrestles with difficulties 
who usually succeeds in getting 
opportunities on his side. 

* The difficulties of life are intend¬ 
ed to make us better, to rouse us not 
to depress us. 

Difficulty, like the hill ahead, 
straightens out when you advance 
upon it 

A small difficulty is like a pebble. 
Hold It too close to your eye, and it 
fills the whole world and puts 
everything out of focus. Hold it at the 
proper viewing distance, and it can 
be examined and properly classified. 
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Throw it at your feet, and it can be 
seen in its true setting. 

Come hell or high water: Theart 
of handling opportunities calls for 
persistence. If you want things come 
your way, go after them doggedly: it's 
dogged as does it 

Opportunity seldom pays off 
until it has tested you mettle. You 
must be willing to rough it, to tie a 
knot and hang on at times. 

George Stephenson, when 
addressing young men, was accus¬ 
tomed to sum up his best advice to 
them in the words: "Do as I have 
done persevere." He had worked at 
the improvement of his locomotive 
for some fifteen years before achiev¬ 
ing his decisive victory at Rainhill. 

To deveiop persistence, take the 
foiiowing steps: 

(1) A definite purpose backed 
by burning desire for its fuifil- 
ment 

(2) A definite plan expressed in 
continuous action. 

(3) A mind closed tightly against 
ali negative and discouraging 
influences, including nega¬ 
tive suggestions of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. 

(4) A friendly alliance with one 
or more persons who will 
encourage you to follow 
through both purpose and 
plan. 

As Dr O.A. Battista observes, 
"Getting things done is dependent in 
most cases, on your dynamic organi¬ 
sational ability-your ability to plan 
well and then carry out the plan." 

Remember: Overnight success is 
a myth. "Actually", says Monty Hall, 
"i'm an overnight success. But it took 
twenty years." 

Think tuccew: In your persistent 
effort to seize opportunities, and 
capitalise on them, think success ali 
along the line. Every positive thought 
you ^ink contributes its share to die 
end-product of your life. 

When opporttinity appears, th¬ 


ink "I can do it", never "I can't*. 

When you face a difficult situa¬ 
tion, think "111 win", never "111 lose". 

When you compete with someb¬ 
ody else, think "I'm equal to the best", 
not i'm outclassed". 

Let the master thought i-will- 
succeed" dominate your thinking 
process if you want to be an ace 
opportunist to bag life's plums. 

The guy who has the will to 
succeed, takes charge of his success. 
He finds, makes opportunity and 
seizes when opportunity knocks, to 
advance towards his goals. He knows 
what he wants and he plans the steps 
by which to achieve it He directs and 
bends the force of his life to the 
attainment of hip goals. He succeeds 
because he has the will to succeed. 

If you think success, and treat 
every opportunity as grist to your 
mill, you will reach your goals, under 
your own steam. 

Never entertain the fear of being 
unsuccessful. 

Have the courage to succeed. 
Anyone can fail. 

OpportunMef galore: Don't 
ever despair if you have lost one 
good opportunity, it does not mean 
^at you will never get another. 
Failure should not deter you, for 
there are always other opportunities. 
There's as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out ot it When one door shuts 
another opens. Be on die alert 
,Focuised awareness will ring the bell. 
Butif fora particular goal there is oiily 
one opportunity, don't miss the boat 
Work double tides for it 

Guard againet in«rlia: Finally 
never fall a victim to inertia. It is the 
opium of the non-achievers. It results 
in a lack of initiative about everyth-' 
ing, passive behaviour such as staying 
in bed or at home, doing nothing and 
feeling sorry for oneself. A victim of 
inertia vegetates and deteriorates. 
He lets opportunities slip through his 
fingers. He misses die bus because he 
findsittoo strenuous to try to catch it 
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Round-up of National Affairs 


MAJOR EVENTS IN BRIEF 

Year of Scandals-Rajiv's tarnished image—President-P.M. clash—Communal 
outbursts—Centre-State Conflicts—Foreign Relations setbacks. 

The past year was an unhappy one for India and quite disconcerting for Prime 
Ministei Rajiv Candhi whose image as "Mr Clean" and as a symbol of straightfor¬ 
wardness as well as unflinching integrity suffered a sharp decline. It was a year of 
scandals, of hypocrisy and doublespeak, of sensational disclosures of malprac¬ 
tices, extensive money grabbing dirough commissions, kickbacks and flagrant 
violations of laws at both top and middle levels. A few heads rolled, and several 
others were gravely threatened. Mr V.P. Singh's exit from the Cabinet and his 
disclosures caused discomfiture to the ruling party. Mr Singh, however, gained 
wide popularity and enjoyed vast media support because of his drive against 
black money, corrupt practices, including economic offences. 

In short, it was a year that will go down in Indian history as one that defamed 
the country and its leaders to a degree never known before. The atmosphere of 
mistrust and suspicion was indeed sickening. Moral va/ucs seem to have gone 
with the wind. The campaign of calumny and mud-slinging continued for many 
weeks. 

The hard realities of politics and economics brought in many rebuffs. The 
Central Government's credibility suffered greatly through the Fairfax affair 
(involving the appointment of a U.S. detective agency to investigate violations 
of Foreign exchange regulations, the Bofors deal involving massive pay-offs in 
the Rs 1700-crore contract for Swedish guns, the dubious German submarine 
purchase and several other underhand dealings). A Swedish Government 
enquiry confirmed the payment of commissions to agents and middlemen. In 
fact, in the first half of 1987 mud and stink were discovered wherever the lid was 
taken off. Some persons minted crores and secretly stacked the ill-gotten wealth 
in Swiss banks. The real culprits still remain unpunished. 

Pre8ident*P.M. Clash: The year witnessed the unprecedented and 
unseemly spectacle of a clash and a war of both nerves and words between the 
President, Mr Zail Singh, and the Prime Minister. The correspondence between 
them, secretly released by Rashtrapati Bhavan, revealed a persistent disregard of 
constitutional norms and proprieties. ConflicUng interpretations of Article 78 
of the Constitution were put on the respective powers and prerogatives of the 
Head of State and the Head of Government. 

The Prime Minis^r was believed to have made misleading statements in 
Parliament, and the exposures dial followed as a result of point counter-point 
statements brought no credit to him or die existing set-up. The Zail Singh-Rajiv 
Gandhi open clash of personalities occupied public attention for many weeks. 
The clarifications did not entirely remove the stigma. The controversy virtually 
came to a close as the end of the (Resident's term approached, but it left the 
issue raised by Mr 2^1 Singh (the President's right to get full information on 
affairs of State) wide open. 

Communal Outbursts: Nor was the law and order situation under control. 
There were many disturbances, notably communal riots (in Gujarat towns, 


Meerut and Delhi), and language as 
well as other agitations. The Meerut 
riots were among the worst since In¬ 
dependence; the negligence of die 
administrative machinery, especially 
the police, marked a new low in the 
capacity of the local authorities to 
ensure safety of life and property of 
the citizens. The carnage and massacre 
in Bihar villages brought to light the 
worst phase of caste, clan and land 
feuds. Men and women were lulled 
mercilessly and even burnt alive. 
Man's inhumanity to man crossed all 
limits and there were disgraceful 
instances of barbarism. Caste wars also 
occurred in Gujarat a few months 
earlier in the shape of anti-reservation 
agitations which caused considerable 
bloodshed. 

Thus, the past year became noto¬ 
rious for violence at numerous places, 
all making nonsense of democracy, of 
the fundamental rights enshrined in 
the Constitution. The much-lauded 
agreement on Punjab (Rajiv Gandhi- 
Longowal accord) came toUJIy 
unstuck because killings of innocent 
people continued unchecked in the 
State. The Barnala Ministry proved 
wholly incapable of controlling the 
situation. The administration was 
virtually at a standstill, with the mili¬ 
tants and priests running a parallel 
government Ultimately, the Punjab 
Ministry was dismissed and the State 
brought once again under President's 
rule (on May 11). But acts of terrorism 
continued and peace still eludes the 
State. 

There was trouble and disconten¬ 
tment in Assam too. The old agitation 
by certain groups for full implementa¬ 
tion of the Assam accord, especially 
regarding the identification and 
expulsion of "foreigners", was revived 
in a less aggressive form. 

Centre-State Conflicts: The Ce- 
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lire's relations with the opposition- 
ipverned States, especially West 
lengal, Karnataka and Andhra 
^adesh, were again strained. The Rajiv 

Jandhi-lyoti Basu running wordy 
iuels hardly helped to improve rela- 
ions with W. Bengal and the CPM. 

The growth and success ol regi¬ 
onal parties and of regionalism have in 
act become factors to be reckoned 
vith in the Indian federal polity. The 
■egional parties scored a significant 
tictory in the elections to the three 
itate Assemblies, Kerala, West Bengal 
ind I & K All the generous promises 
Vfr Rajiv Candhi made to the elector- 
ite to win their goodwill proved fruit- 
ess. The CongressO) and Mr Rajiv 
Oandhi's credibility suffered further 
irosion. 

The CongressOi-Farooq Abdullah 
jnderstanding helped to avoid e/ec- 
'.oral and other tensions in I &K. The 
igreement has so far been working 
veil and Kashmir has apparently been 
brought into the national mainstream, 
'n the North-East also the accord with 
‘.he Mizo leader Laldenga worked well 
ind insurgency has virtually ended. In 
Tripura, however, occasional terrorist 
ictivity continued. 

Foreign Relations: In the arena 
of foreign affairs and relations with 
neighbours also, it was a story of 
'apses and setbacks. Indo-Pakistan 
'elations showed no sign of improve¬ 
ment, largely because of Islamabad’s 
feverish acquisition of sophisticated 
weapons to build up formidable 
armed forces, the U.S. political stra¬ 
tegy, the anti-Indian tiltand the blatant 
disregard of this country's interests. 

Actually, there were growing fears 
of encirclement of India by the U.S., 
Pakistan and Qiina. The security 
threats to India increased with U.S. 
military moves, China's strategy of 
nibbling at Indian territory, the 
concentralfVe of Beijing army units in 
Tibet and other places on the border. 
India's relations with Nepal and 
Bangladesh reme^ned as they were— 
outwardly friendly but inwardly taint¬ 
ed with tension and mistrust 


India's attempts to playaconcilia- 
tory role in solving die ethnic issue in 
Sri Lanka also misfired. The Tamil mili- 

tints became aggressive and adopted 

provocative tactics, killing armymen 
and also civilians. At the end of May 
President Jayewardene, throwing ail 
scruples to the winds, launched a 
major military offensive, (“a fight to 
the finish", he called it), killed many 
Tamils and in the process of ending 
the militants' challenge, did havoc in 
and around faffna. India resolved to 
send food supplies to die besieged 
Tamils and resorted to air-dropping. 
This led to Sri Lanka's approach to 
other powers at the U.N. and was 
described as an infringement of sove¬ 
reignty. Pakistan and China offered 
material support to Sri Lanka in the 
fight against Tamils. 

Details of Notable Events 

PRESIDENT-P.M. 

CONFUCT 

★ The early months of 1987 
witnessed an unprecedented "letter 
crisis" and a prolonged "war of nerves 
between the President and the Prime 
Minister". The President rightly 
complained that he had been 
ignored and was denied vital infor¬ 
mation which he had sought He 
asserted that under Article 78 of the 
Constitution the President was 
entitled to full information about the 
affairs of State. The Lok Sabha Speak¬ 
er ruled that the Parliament or any 
court had no right to know what 
advice had been given by the Prime 
Minister. The relationship between 
the President and his Council of 
Ministers is a matter entirely 
between them and cannot under any 
circumstances be a fit subject for 
discussion on the floor of the House. 
The ticklish situation created by 
President Zail Singh's letter to the 
Prime Minister on March 9 arid the 
Constitutional crisis it created was 
eased after a few days. Although the 
President's allegations of having 
been ignored by the Prime Minister, 


and the implicit violation of the 
Constitution, have not been effecti¬ 
vely refuted, the Opposition parties 
were prevented from making a major 
political issue of it 

THE RAJYA SABHA 
CHAIRMAN RULED 

0 "Under the conventions of our 
Constitution, the President is in the 
same position as the monarch df 
England and has the same right to 
encourage, to warn and offer counsel 
to the Ministers, even though he is 
bound to accept the advice of the 
Council of Ministers. It would be 
absurd to suggest that the Council of 
Ministers can disclose such advice. 

RS 2,319 CRORE 
MORE FOR DEFENCE 

^ In the colourless Union Budget 
for 1987-88, presented by Mr Rajiv 
Candhi, there were no concessions 
to individual taxpayers, though some 
incentives were given for investment 
and housing. The budget provided 
for a deficit of Rs 5688 crore. 

The Ministry of Defence has 
received the highest allocation of Rs 
12,512 crore for 1987-88 which also 
marks a steep rise of Rs 2318.45 crore 
over the revised estimates of Rs 
10,193.55 crore for the preceding 
year. This marks a 25 per cent 
increase. The component for the 
Army is Rs 6,359.47 crore, the Navy Rs 
595.50 crore, and the Air Force has 
been provided Rs 1,578 crore. 

The budget stressed the anti¬ 
poverty drive; additional allocations 
were made for NREP, RLECP and 
other programmes for rural uplift and 
creation of more employment. 

CAPITAL GAINS 
EXEMPTED 

lit In the "Year of Shelter for the' 
Homeless" Mr Rajiv Candhi 
announced a comprehensive 
programme for housing develop¬ 
ment;, particularly for the economi- 
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cally weaker sections. Repayment of 
loans and payments made to the 
extent of Rs 10,000 in a year towards 
the cost of any new residential 
property will qualify for deduction 
on the same lines as life insurance 
premia or contribution to Provident 
Fund under Section 80-C of the 
Income Tax Act Capital gains arising 
from the sale of a residential house 
are exempted in case such gains are 
utilised for acquiring another house. 

SPLIT ON ASSAM 
ACCORD 

^ The Assam accord, which was 
widely hailed when it was reached 
after tough negotiations between the 
Assam student agitators and the 
Union Government has run into 
more serious trouble than was 
feared. The Assam parties blame the 
Centre for the paftiai failure of the 
agreement. The All-Assam Students' 
Union (AASU) has resumed the agita¬ 
tion for speedy implementation of 
the accord. 

The gulf between the AASU and 
the Asom Cana Parishad (AGP) 
Government has widened. The 
AASU has made charges of corrup¬ 
tion and favountism against some of 
the Ministers. The AASU has now 
accused the State Government of 
lack of sincerity, determination and 
efforts to implement the accord. The 
Chief Minister has contended that 
the non-amendment of the Illegal 
Migration Determination (Tribunal) 
Act, 1983, was a major hurdle. 

GORKHALAND 

DEMANY) 

^ During1986-87 there have been 
some more disturbingdevelopments 
in the eastern region, notably the 
reinforced demands of certain areas 
for Statehood following the Centre's 
accord on Mizoram. 

Two militant organisations in 
Eastern India, the Gorkha National 
Liberation Front and the Prantiya 


Parishad, have lately been pressing 
for a new State to be known as "Gork- 
haland”. The platform and 
programme of these bodies are 
secessionist, and they have been 
acting in cooperation with some 
militant organisations in Assam, 
Tripura, Bihar and elsewhere. Apart 
from demanding a separate State, the 
CNLF militants also seek official 
recognition of the Nepalese langu¬ 
age. Many Nepalis are believed to 
have been evicted from Meghalaya, 
Bhutan and Nagaland in recent 
months. 

For securing short-term political 
gains, the C.P.M., the C.P.I. and the 
Congress(l) at first backed the 
demand of the Gorkhas. Later both 
the C.P.M. and the Congress realised 
the danger of supporting such a 
secessionist plea. There are several 
thousand people of Nepali origin in 
Sikkim, and the ruling party of that 
State not only relies on them for poli¬ 
tical support, including votes at elec¬ 
tion time, but also frequently advo¬ 
cates their cause. The Nepalis form a 
majority in Sikkim. 

DEMANDS FOR MORE 
STATES 

^ The tribals of Assam and adjac¬ 
ent areas have renewed their move¬ 
ment for the creation of an autonom¬ 
ous State comprising the two hill 
districts of Karbi-Anglong and North 
Cachar. Among the factors that 
account for the demand are: the 
language issue, the complaint of the 
Progressive Democratic Front (PDF) 
thatithas been betrayed by the ruling 
party in Assam, together with the 
long-standing belief that neither the 
Congress nor the AGP nor any other 
political party will espouse the cause 
of the tribals of the eastern region. 

•^HISTORIC” INDO-PAK 
ACCORD 

Mit In the winter months there was 
intense tension on the Indo-Pakistan 
border as a result of large-scale milit¬ 


ary exercises by both countries, first 
by India and then by Pakistan. 
Unusually heavy military concentra¬ 
tions created panic in certain areas. In 
January, after prolonged negotia¬ 
tions, the two countries reached a 
historic decision "not to attack each 
other" and decided to exercise 
"maximum restraint and avoid all 
provocative actions along the 
border". This was deemed to be a 
"no-war" declaration. Both sides 
agreed, as a first step, to puli out the 
troops in the Ravi and Chenab 
corridor. 

The agreement stipulated thatall 
offensive and defensive forces of 
both sides would pull out to peace¬ 
time locations. 

Additional formations inducted 
in the Ravi-Chenab corridor by both 
sides—six armoured divisions and the 
17 Infantry Divisions on the Pakistan 
side, and six mountain divisions on 
the Indian side—would also return to 
peace-time locations within I.*) days. 
To build up confidence it was agreed 
that regular contacts would be main¬ 
tained by both sides through diplo¬ 
matic channels. All satellite air-fields 
would be de-activated immediately, 
and the navies of both sides would 
be brought to a lower state of opera¬ 
tional readiness. India's operation 
"Brasstacks" was a normal exercise 
conducted every three to four years. 
The schedule of withdrawal of troops 
did not cover the Rajasthan sector 
where India wont ahead with its plan 
of mounting an army exercise. The 
agreement concerned a specific 
situation and had nothing to do with 
the proposed "no-war pact". 

Zia-Rajiv Gandhi Talks: Presid¬ 
ent Zia-ul-Haque paid a three-day 
visit to India (Feb 21 to Feb 23) as part 
of what came to be known as "Cricket 
Diplomacy". During his stay in Delhi 
he held informal talks with Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. The two leaders made a 
general survey of bilateral issues, 
including the border tensions. The 
agreement between the Home 
Secretaries of the two countries on 
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sealing the border to check the activi¬ 
ties of smugglers and terrorists was 
reviewed. 

At Jaipur, Gen Zia saw the Cricket 
Test between India and Pakistan for a 
short time. He raised the slogan 
"Cricket for Peace" and denounced 
wars and terrorism of all types. India 
and Pakistan decided to carry 
forward the process of normalisation 
of relations by giving a much-needed 
push to outetanding bilateral matters. 
It was also agreed to "activise" the 
Indo-Pak Joint Commission. 

Gen Zia, referring to the first 
clause of the February 4 agreement 
"not to attack each other", said it 
amounted to a "no-war pact". As for 
the accord reached during his earlier 
visit to New Delhi (in December, 
1985) not to attack each other's 
nuclear installations, Gen Zia said 
there was no ambiguity about it; 
"reducing it to writing was a' mere 
formality and thatwould be complet¬ 
ed." 

FAIRFAX AFFAIR 
PROBE 

-ilf Sensing the widespread discon¬ 
tent over the Fairfax dealings regard¬ 
ing investigation of foreign exchange 
law violations and the disinclination 
in the country to accept the Union 
Government's explanation, the 
Prime Minister announced on April 3 
that a sitting Judge of the Supreme 
Court would enquire into the matter. 
The enquiry is to investigate at least 
three important issues: (a) the links 
between the former Director of the 
Enforcement Directorate, and the 
adviser to the Express Group; (6) 
whether the former Director had 
checked the antecedents of Fairfax 
before involving the Government in 
the matter, and (c) the nature of the 
arrangement with Fairfax. Possibly, 
the U.S. agency had access to certain 
confidential files. ^ 

In an atmosphere surcharged 
with suspicion, mistrust and allega¬ 
tions of cortuption, Mr V.P. Singh, 


former Defence Minister, threatened 
to expose his detractors-"the 
misdeeds" of those who have been 
hurling accusations against him. He 
denied that he was feeling suffocated 
in the ruling Congress Party and 
claimed that he enjoyed the support 
of a vast majority of partymen. 

He called upon youth workers 
belonging to various trade unions to 
unitedly wage war against economic 
offenders. The steps which he had 
taken against the economic offend¬ 
ers, when held the Finance portfolio, 
were "duly approved" by ^e Prime 
Minister and were within the 
declared policies of the Party. He 
demanded that the party should take 
disciplinary action against those who 
violated its norms by launching a 
campaign against him. As for the 
controversy involving the President 
and the Prime Minister, Mr V.P. Singh 
cautioned against any hasty and ill- 
advised move to disturb the parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. 

Similarly, on receipt of Sweden's 
enquiry report confirming the 
payment of kickbacks and commis¬ 
sions to agents and others, in the 
guns contract, the Government of 
India appointed a parliamentary 
committee to follow up the findings. 

ASSEMBLY POLLS: 
SETBACK TO 
CONGRESS 

^ Three States J & K, West Bengal 
and Kerala, situated far from one 
another, went to the polls on March 
23. The poll results conformed to the 
expectations, the net result being a 
setback‘to the Congress in West 
Bengal and Kerala. The N.C. (Farooq 
group) in J & K, a new experiment in 
the country's election politics (a nati¬ 
onal party forming an alliance with a 
regional party) registered a notable 
victory. It was a triumphant return for 
Dr Farooq Abdullah rather than the 
Congressd). 

In West Bengal the Left Front led 
by the C.P.M. was returned to power 


for a third time, much to the d»s^ 
pointment of the Congress(l). All the 
verbal attacks Mr Rajiv Gandhi madt 
on Chief Minister lyoti Basu provec 
futile, as the poor Congress showing 
proved. In Kerala, the United Demo 
cratic Front (U.D.F.), comprising th< 
Congress and the.Muslim League 
was rejected by the electorate ant 
the Left Front, led by the C.P.M., was 
returned to power. A mere 2 per cen 
switch in the votes helped the Lef 
Front to raise Its strength from 53 ir 
the outgoing House to 76 in the nev 
one. Thus the Congress has "lost" th« 
entire South, apart from West Bengal 
The final party position in the three 
States is: 

J & K: Total seats 76; NC{F) 40 
Congressd) 25, B.J.P. 2, Muslim Unit 
ed Front 4, Independents 4. 

West Bengal: Total seats 294 
Left (Marxist) Front 197, Congressd 
34, Muslim League 1. In the outgoinj 
Assembly the Left Front had a two 
thirds majority (CPM 166, Forware 
BIbc 27, RSP18, CPI 7). The CPM Fron 
also won the three Darjeeling hil 
seats where the Gorkha Fron 
boycotted the election. 

Kerala: Total seats 140; Lef 
Democratic Front (LDF) 75, Unite< 
Democratic Front (UDF) 61, others 2 

The Congressd) retained botl 
the Hardwar (U.P.) and Secunderaba< 
(Andhra Pradesh) Lok Sabha seat! 
The party, however, suffered . 
setback in the Kashipur (U.P.) Parlia 
mentary by-election in which M 
Akbar Ahmed, a supporter of Manek 
Gandhi, won by a large margin. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi, conceding thi 
Marxists' victory in Kerala and Wes 
Bengal, attributed the party's defea 
in Kerala to the "undercurrent whici 
we were unable to get through". Th< 
undercurrent projected the Cc 
ngress as a "communal" party, and ii 
West Bengal the very strong cadres c 
the C.P.M. ensured their victory. 

NEW FULL-FLEDGED 
STATES 

^ Mizoram started a new era o 
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ebruary 20 when the Union Terri* 
ary was upgraded to the status of a 

tate.The Prime Minister announced 
package to expedite Mizoram's 
conomic development and said the 
4izo$ would join the national mains- 
ream. The period of conflict and 
isurgency is now over. Mizoram 
lecame the 23rd State of the Indian 
inion. 

Mr Laldenga was sworn in as 
Ihief Minister, heading a Mizo Nati* 
mal Front Ministry. The Mizo Front 
cored a triumph and got an absolute 
najority in the 40-member 
Assembly. The final party position is: 
4izo National Front 24, Congress(l) 
3, People's Conference 3. In effect, 
riizoram's electorate voted for the 
iajiv Gandhi-Laldenga accord and 
igainst the coalition Government 
vhich was in office. 

Mizoram election was a new 
ihapter in the couhtry's electoral 
listory and was a lesson in conduct- 
ng a poll. The polling was cent per 
;ent peaceful, fair, free, clean, least 
‘xpensive, with no sign of corruption 
)r other malpractices. 

Arunachal: The home of over 
!0 major tribes and known as the 
nost splendid and multi-lingual tribal 
irea of the world, Arunachal Pradesh 
formerly NEFA), attained Statehood 
}n February 20, thus becoming the 
14th State. 

Goa was granted Statehood on 
viay 31, and became the 25th State of 
he Union, Chief Minister P.S. Rana 
iffirmed his Government's determi- 
lation to curb violence. The multi- 
ingual ethos of the State was high- 
ighted by the fact that the Ministers 
x>ok the oaths of^office in four differ¬ 
ent languages. 

GORBACHOV VISIT 
AND DELHI 
DECLARATION 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba* 
:hov's visit to Delhi (Nov 25-28) and 
ills prolonged talks with Mr Rajiv 


Gandhi strengthened Indo-Russian 
ties. The talks made a notable impact 
on the fast developing political situa¬ 
tion and the deteriorating security 
environment in the South Asian 
region. 

india has been assured that it can 
rely on the Soviet Union in ail emer¬ 
gency situations that may arise in the 
years to come. Understandings were 
reached between the two countries 
on several specific issues. Three 
agreements, including a major one 
on economic and technical coopera¬ 
tion, were also signed during Mr 
Gorbachov's visit. 

10-point Delhi Declaration: In a 
joint statement, described as the 
"Delhi Declaration", the two coun¬ 
tries called for an international 
convention banning the use of 
nuclear weapons. They also pledged 
to work jointly for complete elimina¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons before the 
end of the century. The Declaration 
dwelt on principles for a nuclear 
weapon-free and non-violent world. 

The Declaration calls for barring 
of all weapons from outer space 
which is described as the common 
heritage of mankind, banning of all 
nuclear tests and the developmentof 
new weapons of mass destruction, as 
well as banning chemical weapons 
and destruction of their stockpiles. 
Nuclear weapons threatened to anni¬ 
hilate not only all that man had creat¬ 
ed through the ages but man himself 
and even life on earth. The Declara¬ 
tion calls on all countries to 
renounce policies of domination and 
use, or threat of use, of force. The 
right of every people to make their 
own social, political and ideological 
choices must be respected. 

MISRA COMMISSION 
VERDICT ON RIOTS 

^ The report of the Justice Ranga- 
nath Misra Commission, which inves¬ 
tigated the various aspects of the 
Delhi riots of Oct-Nov, 1984, put the 
major blame for the carnage on the 


police. The report, which was 
presented to Parliament on February 
23, Indicted the police for the total 
passivity, callousness and indiffer¬ 
ence in protecting people of the Sikh 
community but absolved ,the 
Congress party of the charge of 
having organised the riots. 

The Commission found that the 
riots at the initial stage were sponta¬ 
neous, resulting from a reaction to 
the situation, but later they deve¬ 
loped into "a set type". The change In 
the pattern from spontaneous reac¬ 
tion to organised riots was the 
"outcome of the take-over by anti¬ 
social elements". The Commission 
listed 19 instances where people 
associated with the Congress had 
been named as organisers. 

On the basis of the Commis¬ 
sion's recommendations, the Gover¬ 
nment appointed two high-powered 
committees, one on the "delinquen¬ 
cies" and good conduct of Delhi 
police officers, and the other on 
"grave offences committed during 
the riots". 

The number of people killed in 
the riots could be anywhere 
between 2,307 and 3,874. The delay 
in calling in the army was also listed 
among the causes of the large 
number of deaths. 

The Commission commented: 
"Policemen allowed people to be 
killed, houses to be burnt, property 
to be looted, ladies to be dragged 
and misbehaved with in their very 
presence. Their plea was that they 
were too few and could not meet the 
unruly armed mob, usually of hund¬ 
reds of thousands. A professional 
force, by its expertise, experience 
and training, was expected to meet 
any challenge and was not to seek 
cover under an umbrella of excuses." 

Communal Riots: While 1985- 
1986 was relatively quiet in respect 
of communal outbursts, the past few 
months witnessed some of the worst 
Hindu-Muslirn riots in the country's 
post-independence history. Comm- 
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unalism has taken roots in several 

parte of the country. 

First, it was Gujarat that took the 
dubious lead in such riots, and then 
came the shocking disturbances in 
Meerut (followed by several inci¬ 
dents in Delhi) in May this year. The 
official strategies proved fruitless and 
the failure of the police in controlling 
the situation brought much discredit 
tathe administration. 

Gujarat is apparently the worst 
affected, judging from the extensive 
and frequent riots. The figures given 
late in April provide ample proof. 
Out of the 184 deaths in communal 
violence in the country in 1986, 
Gujarat accounted for 92. The Chief 
Minister had told the State Assembly 
earlier that in 1986 as many as 398 
incidents of rioting took place in the 
State; 132 people were killed and 
another 750 injured. The anti-reser¬ 
vation agitation of 1985 was also 
marked by frequent communal 
clashes at many places, including 
Ahmedabad and Barnda. 


In May communal riots broke out 
in Meerut and caused at least 55 
deaths, besides heavy loss to public 
property. The police failed in its duty. 
There was a communal flare-up in 
Delhi city also as part of the chain 
reaction. 


N-ENERGY: 
SUCCESSES AND 
FAILURES 


^ The latest assessment of the 
working of nuclear energy plants in 
the country shows that while several 
achievements have been registered 
at some centres, there have been 
failures atother establishments. Satis¬ 
factory performance of operating 
nuclear power plants, completion of 
the heavy water plant at Thai in 
record time, re-start of Dhruva 
research reactor at BARC, successful 
run of the magneo-hydro-dynamics 
(MHP) plant at Tiruchi and commis- 
of the Orissa sand complex 
arc ^e of the highlights of the 
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Department of Atomic Energy's acti¬ 

vities In 1986-87. 

Parliament has sanctioned a grant 
to Rs 1296 crore to the Department 
of Atomic Energy for 1987-88. The 
Tarapur atomic power station (Unit-1) 
gave the best performance, while the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Station 
(Unit-ll) showed its highest ever 
annual power generation since its 
inception. The 17-year old TAPS 
Unit-1 had its highest ever gene¬ 
ration of 1,189 million units in a 
year. 

CASTE’-BASED PARTY 

^ Apart from the emergence of 
communalism in various forms, 
another factor that tends to become 
a major determinant of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes voting pattern in elec¬ 
tions is the growth of a caste-based 
political organisation called the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP). In the 
recent by-elections, this party, 
comprising Harijans and other back¬ 
ward classes, displayed its strength 
and secured 26.3 percentof the valid 
votes. This important political force 
has caused much concern throug¬ 
hout the Hindi heartland, which until 
now was widely recognised as the 
political vote bank, comprising the 
upper and progressive sections of 
society. 

The relatively small party, 
described as the political arm of the 
Dalit Shoshit Samaj Sangharsh Samiti, 
has the potentialities of becoming a 
much larger force. The chief of the UP 
unit emphasised: 'The next elections 
will be ours. With the continued 
upswing in popular support we will 
form our government in 1990 
without any alliance." 

CHINA DENOUNCES 
BOUNDARY TREATIES 

-ilF India-China relations and the 
process of settling the boundaries 
between the two countries received 
a major setback .early in April. In 
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recentmonths China had questioned 
the validity of the old treaties and 
sought more territorial concessions 
from India. The Chinese Vice-Foreign 
Minister strongly criticised the vari¬ 
ous boundary treaties as "unequal", 
virtually ruling out a settlement of the 
boundary disputes with India, Bhutan 
and the Soviet Union on the basis of 
historic treaties, as China did in the 
case of Hong Kong and Macau. Hong 
Kong reverts to China in 1997 at the 
expiry of a 99-year lease given to 
the British under an "unequal" 
treaty. 

Meanwhile, India has been 
making earnest efforts to improve 
relation with China and has made 
several suggestions. The next round 
of talks is, however, not expected to 
prove fruitful, apart from continuing 
the negotiations. 

VIOLENCE AND 
ARSON BY GORKHA 
FRONT 

¥ In a bid to compel the 
Centre his demand for Gorkhaland, 
which he claimed would materialise 
soon, GNLF front leader Gheising 
arranged a prolonged bandh in 
Darjeeling in June. Inevitably, it 
turned violent There were several 
cases of arson and assault and also ol 
mu rder of a couple of CPKM) workers 
and a CRPF jawan. The government 
detained a number of GNLF activists, 
including its vice-president undei 
the Anti-Terrorists Act 1987. As 
usual, there was delay and dithering 
on the part of the Centre which invit¬ 
ed Mr Gheising for talks after the 
bandh. Government buildings, 
besides police stations, were made 
the targets of attack by Gorkhas. 
While the Union Home Minister has 
shifted his position regarding the 
Corkha demand, the West Benga. 
Chief Minister backed die call foi 
regional autonomy for Darjeeling 
and inclusion of Gorkhali in the 
Eighth Schedule. 


RoundHip af lntemational Affairs 


MAJOR EVENTS IN BRIEF 

Big-Power rivalries-Gulf War teriiions-Reagan's confessions-Soviet advan- 
tage-Jran-lraq war-Pak-U.S. Link-up -Sri Lanka offensive-Nuclear ventures. 

in the international arena the developments during the past lew months 
followed the all-too-familiar pattern of Super-Power rivalries as well as accusa¬ 
tions and counter-accusations that tended to create tensions. But these were 
interspersed with occasional gestures that reflected a desire to promote peace 
and the realisation that wordy duels must stop short of creating a flash-point. 

Fortunately, the outgoing year remaitwd free of armed clashes and active 
hostilities even in the traditional Irouble-spots-Lalin America (Nicaragua), West 
Asia (Lebanon) and some Far Eastern ccnintries (Vietnam and Kampuchea). 
Unfriendly ac tivity was periodically reported but there were no wars oi dc^struc- 
lion. The status quo prevailed in these regions and the people had a spell of rela¬ 
tive peace. 

Gulf war: In the Persian Cull, however, a major c lash seemed imminent in 
May-lune this year, Vvith the U.5.A. rushing its warships under cover of c'nsuring 
the proten tion ol the vital oil .supply sea-lanes. An Iraqi attack on an American 
vessed frigate ".Stark" provided an immediate provocation for rc'taliatory action. 
The Soviet Union too announced its intention to match U.S. military presence 
in the region. Fortunately, wiser counsels prevailed and the despatch ol forces 
to augment the existing naval units was deferred. 

As in the case of India's Prime Minister, it was a bad year for President Reagan 
whose blatantly m isleading statem ents regarding bis role in the sec ret supply ol 
arms to Iran (the "Irangate" scandal) in return for further aid to Nicaragua's 
Contras (rebels) caused the loss of his credibility and his later confessions of 
“memory lapses" hastened the process of damaging his career. Fie is now a 
disgraced, undependable head of the world's mightiest nation. 

There was less talk of Rea^n's pet child, "the Star Wars" programme (S.D.I.). 
The Reykjavik Super-Power summit in October, 1986, had collapsed bc'cause of 
irreconcilable differences over the issue. President Reagan's militarist and 
aggressive tactics continue, but he is a sobered lame-duck President, with no 
future. In Britain, however, Mrs Thatcher ensured her future by Winning the 
general election for the third time in a row. 

Sovi^ advantage: Mr Mikhail Gorbachov, the Soviet leader, however, 
strengthened his position as an eminently successful, popular far-sighted and 
effective leader. He continued his efforts to promote peace and check the disas¬ 
trous arms race. There was a limited agreement between the Super Powers on 
the deployment of medium-range missiles in Europe. The prospect of a 
Reagan-Corfaachov summit in November this year are described as better. Mr 
Reagan is evidently keen on top-level talks in a bid to refurbish his tarnished 
image towards the close of his term as U.S. President 

The Big Powers resumed nuclear tests following the absence of any positive 
response to the Soviet Union's unilateral offers of a moratorium on such explo¬ 
sions. China too held an atomic test The world is currently faced with a new 


tyranny~that of nuclear weapons 
despite strong protests from several 
quarters. 

The Soviet Union made further 
conciliatory gestures on (he Afgha¬ 
nistan issue, but thf Kabul crisis 
remains unresolved largely because of 
the vested interests of both the U.S.A 
and Pakistan. Both of them act in 
unison. 

Iran>iraq war: The Ayatollah . 
gave a new twist to the 7-year old 
pointless Iran-lraq war by launching 
an all-out "final" offensive against Iraq 
in a bid to inflict a crushing defeat on ,- 
his enemy. The offensive, both on 
land and in the air, achieved only 
limited success, though Iranian troops 
claimed to have reached the outskirts 
of Basra, Iraq's second important city. 
Iran made several advances in the 
northern tip of the l^rsian Cull. Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussain's appeal 
for halting the war was brushed aside 
by Ayatollah Khomeini. Mr Reagan 
extended support to Iraq in January, 
while China supplied missiles to Iran. 
So the conflict continues; though 
active hostilities are staged only for 
short periods. 

Pak*U.S. Link-up: The U.S.A has 
tor yc>ars regarded Pakistan as its most 
important ally in Asia. The past year 
brought out an intimate relationship 
between these (wo countries, the 
military alliance having become, for 
strategic reasons, closer than ever 
before. U.S. weapons for Pakistan are 
deemed essenliH as a part of 
Washington's global military tactics. 
Even Pakistan's 'defiance of U.S. cons¬ 
traints on acquiring a nuclear capabil¬ 
ity is being overlooked. Any punitive 
measure against the dear, indispen¬ 
sable ally Pakistan Was ruled out. So 
Islamabad has been merrily continu¬ 
ing its frantic programme to manufac¬ 
ture a nuclear bomb. 
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An Ament Jtn Am hits'),ultn tun 
nrlmined that thi mif>luy Lis i 
helpless ht ton l*ikisLin no woiuh i 
( t'n /it It Is hi I It I \toiliiif /)(()/*»<in<i 
num wiitpoits Ironi tin LJ*>A He 
lilt hues ,vul WishiiUylon tout odes 
Sill iiln ini’ huh i mien s(s unti tlisn 
p,,iitlmu Ihi (it si.iltihsinj’ eilet t on llu 
h,il,)ii(t III po\M I Ament jn AWA( S 
itreonlhi \\,t\ In PitkisUtn despitf the 
nott s ol < tiilion 

lanka offensive: In Sn Ijnk,) 
President layevtmlene launthtd <i 
full-scale military otfensis e in a hid to 
eliminate the T,mul militants thal 
lenge Hundieds nl famils were killed 
by hnmhing opt rations and the 
misery of the ht sieged Tamils wjs 
beyond destriplion Piesidtnt layt 
wardene rehiilletl Indian attempts to 
play a medialnry lole 

East-West joint N-Venture: ftu 

the first time sinte the insentitm ot 
atomit weapons iht US iht Stnitt 
Union and the IJ nalion tuiopean 
tommunits hesidtsfapan agitedto 
jointl) tondutl rtsoaith towaids the 
tonstrutlion of ihe world s tirst 
nut leai tiisioii reai tin Theattordwas 
destribetl ,ts a ma/oi step in Tast- 
West tooperalitm sintt itmstilsis 
btuhtbt Stipei Powers Nut leat liisinn 
foi pent till puiposts would ht an 
nnpn i < th nU d soiin t ot t nt ig\ 

Details of Notable Events 

U.N. 'S HISTORIC 
SESSION 

★ The 4 1 St session ot the U N 
General Assembly which conduded 
in Decembei, was a historic one 
since it saved the world body from 
collapse on financial and other 
grounds and helped to give it a new 
least* ol life Apait from passing, by a 
laigc maioiih a resolution for intio 
due mg retoims m the UN, the 
sc ssion fiasseci several other resolu 
tions on disari^iament, emphatically 
condeiiined apartheid and called for 
durable ind comprehensive solu¬ 
tions to the problems ol Palestine 


and Wc‘st Asia 

The Assembly urged the withd 
rawal ot foreign troops from Atgha 
nistaii and KampuUtcu, Uelibfidietl 
upon the situation in Central America 
and igain c allc cl toi immc'cli itc' inde 
pendent «• of Namibia ffi virmament 
was one of the major topu s and fhe 
Assembly adopted bS resolutions on 

It 

Dec isions by c onsi*nsus aie to bt 
sought 1 hat IS likely to give a grt'au i 
voic c to major donois but the jriovi 
Sion for dec isic»ns by voting has been 
retained This gives Ihird World 
countric*s an effective say in the final 
analysis A financially ciedible and 
cost etf(*ctive U N is now envisaged 

SUPER POWERS 
RESUME N-TESTS 

^l< Since the USA had not it ce|)l 
c‘d the proposal to halt nude an xjilo 
sions and he Id a test in lebruaiy thi 
Soviet Union ended its unilalcMal ban 
and held, on February 2(t its tiist 
explosion lor more than 18 months 
Russia had unilateially announced a 
test ban in August 198S and c'Xf<*nd 
c*d It several times In December it 
warned that li the I • S did ntit tollow 
‘lilt It would be (omjn'llcd to 
u Mime lUK k ai tests 

(Ijiinion 111 well intoimc d t iic les 
in I urojic IS that m sjjitt ot VSesietn 
pk'adings the USA will conduct a 
sene s of atomit te sts in sjiac e in i ‘)8fl 
and limited •.tai war depkiymc'nt 
might take plan in ‘)l 

CORAZON AQUINO'S 
MASSIVE VICTORY 

#■ In thcT Philippines general elec¬ 
tion held on February 2, President 
(ora/on Aquino won a massive 
vietf'iy with o\ei 70 |>er tent ot the 
votes going in her favour She had 
linked her peilitical future with the 
poll 

T hree mam advantages accrue to 
her by virtue of the electoral verdict 
First, she gets a six-year term as 


Presidcmt Second the (onsfitu'ion 
framc'd by her to establish a full- 
fledged fiarliamc'ntary elcmiocracv 
hi been ijipi »vc*d Hurd ib«*oppc» 

sition gioups, including the Marcos 
siippeirtc rs anti the jiarly lc*d by 
formei Defence Miiiistei fmilt have 
been badly de'teati‘d 

Her trouble s ate not over and 
ihi're IS simmering discontent m the 
eountry as is shown by the thiee 
(oup attemjits during the* first year of 
her Pic'sidcney While her dejicm 
de nee on the military toicc's is now 
k'ss she ha‘ v‘t to establish turn 
sujlliort Ihe jieojiles powc'r 
which jiiit h«>i 111 ottice in Febru iiy 
l%b has not be en fuliv mobilise d to 
eiisuic a stable' well entienehcd 
governme nt 

SAARC SUMMIT 

sti Sc \ c'li Hi ads ol State and 
C,eive rnmenis ol South Asian loiin 
tiles v\ho atte nclc'd the st'cond 
summit ot S \ \R( 'South Asian Asso 
elation toi Regional ( oo|ic'raliont 
he Id at Kangaloic on Novi mbei 1(i 
17 took another not<ible ste ji 
low irds ri gion il e oojieration Ihc’y 
inslitiitioii ilised the it organisation h> 
di'ciding to set u|) a secictaiial 
addi d ni w ire is ol c en j>i lativc' 
c'tforl and r< in we cl fhe it de le rmitia 
tion tosirengllicn n i>ionaicollabo(a 
tion in sc'veni non jHiiitie il att'as 

The SA\R( eouiitries irc India 
Pakistan Bangladc'sh Nejial Bhutan 
Sn lanka and Maldivc's their total 
population bc'ing ovei one billion 
The bilateral disjiiitc's bc'tween some 
of the members remain unrc'solved 
The members committed them 
selves to demising common j>olicic*s 
and ajiproaches for finding common 
solutions to the shaied problems 

SAARC dec id» d to evolve a loint 
policy to fight terrc'rism in South Asia 
The summit adopted a declaration 
on political and c»ronomie issues, 
calling upon member-Slates nc)l to 
allow then territories to be used for 
terrorist activities against another 
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Sute. 

U.S. PRESIDENTS 

CONFESSION 

* On March 'J. Prosidont Reagan al 
l»)ng last admitted his major f*rror; hc’ 
had exchanged arms for Amerii.in 
hostages. He ac cr'pted full respisnsj- 
bility (or the happenings associated 
with 'Irangatc-' oi "Iranscam" that 
have brought grc-al discredit to the* 
U.S. Prc'sidc'nrv which, to all inlc'nts 
and purposes is now ineffec tive. His 
admission w as r i>ntradictory to all his 
previcMis statc'menls. His arms 
supplit's ipitiativc\ he said, wms in 
coiitlic t with his atfirmed polic y that 
he W'oulcl not bargain with tc'rrorists. 

I’ri'sident Reagan's admission 
lollowc'H the V'errtict of the lowc'r 
( omnnttec'. " hi|c- ■•everal questions 
rc-main unan'.x' C'red, there is liltli' 
doubt th,it IVi '-iflent Rc'agan’s popu- 
l.iii*v and c ledil'ilitydi.ive suffered a 
sharp decline. The searching c'xpo- 
sures OI the To'vc'r CTnnmittee c alled 
into quc'stion tin- style c^f func tioning 
of Prc'sidc'cit Rc'ag,m. his selection raf 
high-level st.ill 'two of whom have* 
alrcMcly cp.iit'. About SO per cent of 
Amc'rirans believe that Prc'sidenl 
Reagan had lied to them. Mr Richard 
Niyin, if m.i\' he rec alU'cl, harl to quit 
office in disgrac e when his lies had 
been found out ithe Watergate 
scandal). 

In Its tindmgs the Sc-nate 
committee sairl the CIA was involved 
in all major stages of the* Iran-Contra 
affair. President Reagan took shelter 
under 'lapses of memory" for his 
misIcMding statements. Ho made 
another confession in May, 1987, 
that he had issued a wrong statement 
about Saurli Arabia's aid to the 
Contras-fhe Nicaragua rebels. 

as. VETOES 
SANCTIONS 

^ The U.S.A. and its main Western 
allies again came to the rescue of 
.South Africa's racist regime by veto¬ 
ing a non-alignf*d resolution in the 


UN Security Council on February 21. 
The resolution proposed 19 manda¬ 
tory sanctions whic h were essentially 

baH*(l on those cipproved by the U.S. 
Congress recently. At the end of a 
debate in the Council over the grave 
situation in South Africa resulting 
from the system of apartheid, the I I.S. 
was joinc'd by Britain, as usual, in 
vetoing the resolution tabled by five 
non-aligned members of the ( oun- 
c il-Argentina, the* Cemgo, Ghana, 
U.A.L. and Zambia. 

For the si^th yc*dr in succession 
the Council Wiis thus prevented by 
the Western n.itions from adopting 
•ianctions which woulcF have been 
mandatory for 1 ‘59 member-nations 
of the U.N. to impose against South 
Afric a. I en members of the 1 .S-nation 
Council voted for the resolution: 
France .md Japan abstained and the* 
U.S., U.K. and West Germany voted 
against it. 

ABORTIVE SUMMITS 

During the past year thc*re were 
sevc'ral high-level summits but most 
of them proved fruitless. 

Big-Two Summit: The second 
summit of the U..S. and the U.S..S.R.. 
held in Reykjavik cm October li and 
It, collapsed lollowing Presiclen. 
Reagan's rigid stand on his Strategic 
Defence Initiative* iSDh piogramme. 
Mr Gorbar hov had cjf tereci a package* 
of cone essions but it was not accept¬ 
ed. 

Much rhotrrric followed the 
failure of the summit, with eac h side 
blaming the* other foi the abortive 
session. But both later c laimed ttial all 
had notbec*n lost and they expressed 
the hope that resumption cSf talks 
might be possible. The Soviet Union 
has no intention of rear hing a major 
arms control ac c ord that involves a 
reduction in its stratc'gic fore es unless 
the U.S. accepts constraints on stra¬ 
tegic defence. The S.D.I. has turned 
out to be a new bargaining lever. In 
May, 1987, the prospects of another 
Big-Power summitappeared brighter. 


President Reagan was optimistic 
about a third summit later in 1987. 

Thatcher-Gorbarhov Summit; 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 
five-day visit to Moscow and her 
prolonged talks with Mr Gorbachov 
proved to be a damp s()uil) and 
caused even grc*atc*r tension and 1 

recriminations. This was evident i 

from the Soviet ferreign Office 
spcikesman's accusation that Mrs 
rhatcher is a devotee of "micleophi- 
lia"-- love for everything nut lear. She 
had, during her Kremlin talks, ques¬ 
tioned the rc'asonahleness of the 
polic V of non-prolifc*fation nf nuclear 
wc'apons. While she supported 
President Reagan's "Star Wars" 
programme's, Mrs Fhatcher believes 
a good worici is a world with nucic'ai 
weapons. 

Summit of the Rich: I he 1.’ ' 

annual summit of the seven highly 
industrialised countric's held in 
Venice in lune thisyc’ar concentrated 
on political issues, the Gulf w.ir, 
terrorism and disarmament piob- 
lems. The partic ipants retreated their 
known policies and decidc’d to 
strc*ngthen the dollar so as to stabilise* 
the* international c'conomy. 

TREATIES AND PACTS 

Sc'vc'ial internalion.il treatic’s 
were signed and underst.indings 
rc*ac hc'd during the past year. Among 
the impoit.inl tieatu-s were* the* 
following 

[ I. War Pact: fhirtyfive nations 
cri Luropc*, USA anti Canada, over¬ 
coming the hurdle's in negotiaticrns 
for an accord cm p'fc'venting war, 
reached an agreement in September, 
1988, on ways to avoid accidental 
wars in futope. New rules have been 
evolved for notifications, inspection 
and observation ot mafor military 
exercise's. It will now be* almost 
impossible for any country to amass 
military forces needed to invade or 
intimidate another Stale without 
such operations being detected and 
challenged. 
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2. 52>nation Nuclear Pact: Re¬ 
alising the urgency of an agreement 
for full cooperation in case of nuclear 
accidents, 52 countries, including 
India, signed the conventions to 
ensure this aim. The accord was 
reached at the* International Atomic 
Energy Agency (I.A.F.A,) conference 
held in Vienna. These conventions 
provide a cooperative framework in 
which all nations may participate to 
minimise the dangers in the event of 
another nuclear accident The 
conventions were a sequel to the? 
Chernobyl disaster in April last 
year. 

3. China-Pak N. Pact: Pakistan 
has been expanding its military, 
economic and other ties with China 
from year to year. The latest exten¬ 
sion of their links covers the nuclear 
field. A few months ago the two 
countries signed an agreement for 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Pakistan and China, 
both members of the Atomic Energy 
Agency, will plat e the joint projects 
for Inspection to meet the safeguards 
in accordance with international 

I , , 

practice. Over the past 20 years 
China has supplied Pakistan with 
arms, planes, etc, besides helping 
Islamabad build a local defence 
industry. But it has always denied 
helping Islamabad to make a nuclear 
bomb, 

4. Accord on N.-missHes: After 
four years of secret negotiations, the 
U.S.A., Canada, Britain, France, West 
Germany. Italy and japan reached an 
agreement in April this year to seve¬ 
rely control exports of powerful 
missiles and the technology used in 
manufacturing them. The agreement 
came into effect immediately. U.S. 
officials are reported to have listed 
India, the Soviet Union, China and 
Brazil among the countries that have 
already,built missiles which can be 
used to propel nuclear weapons 
quit kiy and accurately. The agree¬ 
ment is a major step towards prevent¬ 
ing the spread of nuclear devices but 
the U.S.A. has failed to stop some 


countries (notably Pakistan) from 
pursuing their goal of acquiring 
nuclear weapons. 

RUSSiA DESTROYS 
CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

* In an exemplary and unprece¬ 
dented gesture, the .Soviet Union in 
April ended the production of 
chemical weapons. Advocating a ban 
on sut h weapons, he said an appro¬ 
priate international convention 
should be organised this year to have 
active negotiations on that score. 

Mr Gorbachov claimed that 
other Warsaw Pact countries never 
produced chemical weapons and 
never had them on their territory. 

Underlining the need for having 
a new political outlook for the 
nuclear age, Mr Gorbachov pointed 
out that only such a mode of thinking 
could lead all the parties in internati¬ 
onal relations to take concerteU 
measures to avert the nuclear catas¬ 
trophe. He reiterated his support for 
the proposal to create nuclear as well 
as chemical weapons-free zones in 
Europe and set up a nuclear-free 
corridor in Central Europe. 

NEW STRATEGY FOR 
AFGHANISTAN 

^ New strategies are being 
evolved in respect of Afghanistan. 
The Americans now believe that the 
Russians wish to withdraw from 
Afghanistan but it would take abouta 
year for them to quit. According to 
the "Washington Times", the 
Russians are "hanging tough". On the 
present situation in Afghanistan, the 
new angte is that while the US steps 
up its supplies of "Stinger" missiles to 
Afghan resistance forces, the Soviet 
Union, with air raids and subversion, 
is increasing the pressure on 
Pakistan to do a deal on Moscow's 
terms. 

The U.S. trick is to sustain the 
resistance in Afghanistan so as to 
make the Soviets see it is better to get 


out. Between 30 to 50 per cent of the 
$1.35 billion American aid intended 
for the Afghan insurgents may have 
been skimmed off by middlemen 
because the operation is controlled 
by Pakistanis. 

On finding that the Afghanistan 
situation is likely to be resolved soon, 
Iran, in a dramatic shift of policy, is 
now seeking a key role in any settle¬ 
ment. Teheran has proposed that the 
proximity talks, under which Pakistan 
and Afghanistan are negotiating 
through a U.N. official, should be 
replaced by a conference attended 
by Iran, Pakistan, the Soviet Union 
and the Afghan resistance 
spokesmen, but not the Marxist 
Government of Afghanistan. The 
Soviet Union has suggosmd a round 
table conference which would 
include spokesmen of the Afghan 
guerrillas. 

U.S. AND RUSSIA 
BACK IRAQ 

^ A significant and sensational 
development look place in the 
Middle East late in )une when the 
U.S.A. and tlu* .Soviet Union joined 
forces to expedite* Iran's defeat in the 
seven-year old Gulf War. Until th(>n, 
the Super Powers su|)porled Iran or 
Iraq, and fed either of the contestants 
with weapons, and their stand v/.s-a- 
vi-s the war remained rather vague. 
On June 22, for the first time, a U.S. 
official announced that Washington 
and Moscow had reached an unders¬ 
tanding; both the Super Powers had 
agreed to join forces to coerce Iran 
out of the war by ensuring its defeat. 

The course of the conflict is likely 
to undergo a dramatic transformation 
when weapons start flowing from 
both the Super Powers to Iraq. The 
warring operations had threatened 
the Gulf peace and endangered the 
flow of vital supplies, especially oil. 
With one stroke the two Powers 
virtually quashed the Ayatollah's 
dream of vanquishing Iraq and toppl¬ 
ing its ruler, Saddam Hussain. 
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National Scene 

REVISED INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION INDEX 

♦ In orcliM to lofit'cl the ihangod 
landsiapt* of iiulustiifs thn indpx of 
industiial production (IIP) Iwi been 
ro\i!>«*d rc’cc'iitly llu* np\\ bast* yoar 
IS lyKO 81 inst(*ad of the old one of 
1970 71 the weights the number 
and tin n.ituie of industries have also 
been c haiu>> d 

lh( leviscd IIP will include 49 
Items liom the small scale sc’ctoi as 
against Iti ilc ms be ^oie But the total 
numbe 1 ot iti iiii will lemain nnal 
tercel It With the new base v<>ar 
the anmnl inchistiiai growth rat* 
woiks out to ■’ 1 pc>r cent foi the 
pc nod 1980 81 to 198 , 8(> 

CHEAP MONEY 
POLICY 

^ llu era eg tight money policy 
ended with the re'durtion in the 
cle posit and Ic nding iatt*s ot inteic*sl 
bv the Rc'serve Bank of India with 
eliecl tiom Apiil 1 1987 Its twin 
ob|c'c lives are H) to re due e the* c ost 
ot bank c ic*clil (2) to impait llc‘xibility 
to the inteic'st late [)oluy All bank 
lending rates above 1 'j per c ent pc*r 
annum have been rc'duced by one 
percentage* point Thp bank would 
now c haige* 1 (> S pei c ent pc>r annum 
a. the maximum mtereston advanc es 
as against the* earlier rate of 17 5 per 
cent The clepcjsits made or ient*wed 
on or atlei April 1 1987, for one or 
two >cais will earn inter<»st of 9 per 
tent pet annum while those with a 
two to thr(*e years' car three to tive 
yeais' maturity, the interest rate will 
be 10 pel tent per annum Deposits 
oi five voars c^r longer maturity have 
been abolishc'd To impart greater 


flexibility to deposits, the depositor 
will have the her dom to shift his 
savings to medium-tc*rm and short 
term and vice ve/sa 

The it'visc'd interest ialc*s have 
tavourable rc at tion m industry and 
tiade c irc les -the t hie*f bene tic laiies 
they provide a shot in the aim for the 
depressed sliaie markets and the 
medtum term deposits will me lease 
file enhancement c)l the Slatiitoiv 
liquidity latio and the (ash ( redit 
Ratu) IS c onsidc'ied a letrogiessivc* 
m(*asure The ovc'iall impact ot the 
financial policy will be salutary 

FISCAL POLICIES 

^ Personalities in the linion 
tinance ministiy changed t*arly this 
calenclai yeai but the liisic liscal 
philcisopliy still stays Ihe three 
c imponents of the U\ strut ten c \// 
lowei diicet taxes highei incliicut 
Uixes and the MODVAI .ystem 
which governed thr last yeai s 
budget by Mr Vishwanath Pratap 
Singli aie t ontinued this yt*ai too, by 
Ml Rajiv (landhi, who pic sc nted the 
1987-88 budge t in the c apac ity of the 
finance minister 

The war against tax evaders and 
black niarkett*ers continues with a 
vengt*ancc*, is it wcie as is 
t*vidente'l by the mcrc'asc in tax 
levc'nue desjiite the low c ring of the 
rate of taxation Be tiei lax compli 
ane e instead ol rampant tax evasion 
IS indisputably a praisew oithy ac hic*- 
vement in Indias fiscal history 

Diiect taxes contribute only 20 
per c ent to the total tax rc-venuc* 80 
|)er cent comc*s fiom the indirc'ct 
taxes which im|)irige U|>on the low 
income grouj) Ihe tax system is thus 
regressive in rharac ter But given the 
c*conomic situation whe'e the major¬ 
ity of the population is fjoorand only 


a small minority is nth, the options 
foi progressivitv in taxation are liinit- 
c'd 

Ihc innovation of MODVAT IS, in 
file I dc*sign<*d to nc>citralise paitially i 
the* tax burden ejn consumer goods i 
MODVM shifts the tax fiommjtut to | 
the end pioduc t and avc>ids the . 
c ascadmg e»tlee t ot ihei levy Tax free 
in|>uls would me an,less cost and 
hc'iicc* low pile O' 

Intc nsivc* efftirts to mop up rc»ve- 
luies notwithstanding the overall 
budgetary dc>ficit, hax escalated to a 
staggering sum Rs 1688 crore for 
1987-88 Ajipreheiisions aie that 
even this limit may be excec'ded In 
any c asc* the defic it financ mg c onsti- 
lutc*s a potc'iitial piiee booster and a 
torce causing c'conomic distoitions 

DAUNTING EXTERNAL 
DEBTS 

★ India's march towards socio 
economic transformation, which is 
vital fill the economic lu*alth has 
landed hei into a di>bt tia|y(^) 
During one and a liyill dc*< acie 1970 
84 hc*i aiitliori/ed «*xte*rnal debt 
neaily (juadiiijilc'd ficim 7 9 billion 
dollar to 10 9 billion doUar The 
annual ivc'rage giowtii rate* was 10 8 
(ler cent during l97n-‘'9 which 
jumped to 19 1 pc'rc ent duimg 1979- 
84 Bc'sidc s the giowlh in rjuantum, 
the tom|)osilior ot debt has 
c hangc'd With the squi'e/e of the 
concessional aid the commercial 
boirowings have* inc rc>as(*cl adding to 
the d( bt sc ivicingbuidi*n The* short 
tf im Ician asa|)io|)ortion of the long¬ 
term one IS only b 1 per eont Fhi* 
World Bank has cautionc’d India 
against indiscriminate borrowings 
jiaiticularly cn the baekdioj) ot an 
cmlarging t»ade dc licit to beat th** 
balance of jiayments problems in the 
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yCtUb to coim*. 

rho <J<‘bt-bur<Jfn in absolute 
terms is very taxinj*, indeed. 
ComparerJ to some other develop- 
ing<«)untries, it is the lowest: IS 2|)ei 
cent ol the CIross National I’rodutl. 
fhe debt-servicing ratio stood at 8.1 
percent in 1981-82, jumped to 24.4 
per cent in 1986-87 and is likely to 
rise further to 2'» pei cent and 
beyond thercMlter-tai above the 
sate limit of 20 per c c*nt. Ac cording to 
the World Hank laic’sl lepoit, India's 
comineicial boriowing commit¬ 
ments wemid increase ftom $ 8.) 
billion under the sixth plan to $ 1.19 
billion m the seventh plan and further 
still to $ 24.3 billion in the eighth plan 
pctiiocl. 

(he glowing current account 
clc'fii it and the slow growth ot foreign 
exchange lescnves have aggiavated 
debt repayment problc'in. It is only to 
be hoped that India would be able to 
maintain its "excellent credit rating" 
111 the capital maikc.'ts of the world. 

BANKS a PLANS 

lit Nationalised banks have been 
chargc'd with the' task of mobilisation 
of savings and c ic'clil e.xpansion with 
a view to acc elc'rating socio¬ 
economic. translormation ol the 
country, c'spc'ctally the rural aic'as. 
The c ritic ality ol this new responsibil- 
itv IS much more today for thieelold 
reasons- oiU', India's saving rate has 
reached a plati'au and tin piospec Is 
for a luithei increase' aie dim; two, 
concessional' aid’ liom toreign 
sources has shiunk; tlirc'c'. the 
dc'iTiaiicI for mvestmc'nt toi the 
turienl plan is ii’coid high and any 
sc;aling clown will hinder poverty 
eradication progiammes. Depen¬ 
dence on internal resources is, thus, 
inescapable and the contribution of 
the banks in procuring them in an 
adc'C]uate measure is inestimable. 
The' sc'venlh plan places great reli¬ 
ance on domestic resources to 
f inane e the plan. Clearly, the onus for 
this falls on the banks. 

It may be recalled that the banks 


have already c'xcc'c'cled the prc's- 
ciibed cre^dit limit ot 41) pc*r i(>nl tor 
the priority sector. Ihc' advances to 
the smail-scalc' industrial sector 
during the sixth plan has, however, 
stagnated arouncl 11 pc'i cent. As 
against this, the share ol c rc'dit lor the 
food sec tor has doubled tiorii 6.9 per 
cent in 1980-81 to 12 per cent in 
1984-85. It may rise to 15 per cent in 
the current jilan peiiod 

I he ex()oit secloi has a rc-latively 
smaller sliaic*. 1 he banks have helped 
in poveily allcwialion programmes. 
Iwenty million lamilies are to be 
oftered assistance by banks under 
the various anti-poverty schemes. 

EXPORT GROWTH 

India is a victim of chronic 
aclvc'isc' trade lialance. It almost 
double'll in 1984-85 compared to 
five* yc'ars ago in 1979-80 I he gravity 
ol the situation is rc*ali/c*d now. as 
nc'ver before, bc'cause of the dc'bl 
servicing and the shrinking aid fiom 
abroad. It is estim<ilc'cl that about 
one-tiflh ot the export earnings vsill 
be* eatc-n up by Ihc' past dc'bis. 

Aggrc'ssivc' c'xport promcition 
measures I'nvisaged to nu'C't the- 
yawning gap include increased 
C'xpoitable pioduction, setting up of 
100 pc*r cent c'xport-oriented indus¬ 
trial units, cjuality control, packaging, 
c'xport cic'dil and finance' to rc'cog- 
nised espoil house's cash compc'ii- 
satoiy su()port, duty drawback on 
exports, export incentives, marketing 
and oigaiiisational structuii'. Cost 
reduction ol exportable' products, 
provision of raw rnatei ials rc'c|uii eel at 
low piic.e, low duly on capital goods 
imports, upgiadation cjf technology 
and marketing facilities for die 14 
identified industries are other 
elements of export promotion stra¬ 
tegy. 

The goveinmenl has set u|) 
several specialised organisations fur 
export promotion. 

Thg-yeai 1987-88 may prove to 
be th^ "most productive yc'ar" for 


India's exports, according to Mr N. 

Vagbul, diairman and managing 
clirc'ctor ol the' Industrial C’.iedit and 
Invc'stment Gjrporation of India 
tICIC'l). Indian rupee value is dc'clin- 
ing while D'Mark and Yen arc' turning 
strong c urrc'iuies. 

Ihc'rc.' is however room for 
optimism in view of the tact that India 
can partake ol the wc.iild tiade it it 
grows. At pu'sent, our share is minus¬ 
cule. Ihc' expoits duimg 1986-87 
(April lanuaiyi have bc'c'ii irnfrrc's- 
sivc'- I / pel «ent rise over the c oire- 
sponding pc'riod imports, on the 
contiiiry, have mcri'asi'cl only 1.5 per 
cent' Notwiihstanclinglhis |)icimising 
pc'rfoimancc', c'xpeils have warned 
ag<iiiist compl.uetuv .iboiii i.-xpoits 

PRICE STABILISATION 

Nc'ithei upswing noi downsw¬ 
ing but st.ibility. Ibis is the iclc'al 
scenaiio sought to be achic'vc'cl on 
till' puce front Piici- sl.ibilily cloc"- 
not imply fixity m piicc's but piicc 
change's within reasonable limits A- 
.III infl.ilion iidclen deceloping e' 
onomy, it was felt that imbalance's it- 
the demand and sufiply ol Inod wen 
piiiiiaiily rc'sponsilrle lor the' soamu 
price's and these* should, llic'ic'lorc' 
be* taikli'cl tiist. ihc* liumpc'i tooc 
harvests in the wake of the* C,iec-i 
Revolution in mid-sixties necc'ssiial 
c'd ili loodgiam procuremi'irt sloi 
age and public clistnbulion <it lai 
puce shcjps- and I'i'i dec l.iialion o 
support (or pioeurementi piicc 
bi'toie the sowing .season. As a result 
It has been possible* to make lood 
giatn su()ply in the opc'ii market at tin 
market price and at the fair price 
shop.s, at the price fixed by the gover 
nrnent. The PDS and the dual price 
policy for loodgrains have kep 
pric es under control and prov ided ai 
assured supply. Even so, prices have 
bc'en spiralling up due to citho 
factors. 

While the buffer stocks 'M 
million ton last yean and the PD: 
have ended the c'ra of food scarcity 
that once plagued thc^ country, subsi 
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111 loud and tiTtiliscrs ha«. 

}»i\en iht* 10 {•Aif'iMvi- monvv Hippl) 

and intlation v\liKh attrcls lhi> |)rite 
hi'liavioiii in ro%|)P( t of thn non food 
iM>nom\ llu nain on one tront IS 
i«*^ati\t*d on llip othni In fail ihc 
tood subsidy now puses a bi^ ihal 
U‘nHe 

RE-VAMPING 

ECONOMY 

^ l(.onoini( II I oiisiiui lion is a 
lontinuint^ pioiess anil is not iilways 
smoolli sailing I In. installationotthi* 
present ^•oveInnlent, ittei the 
siiddi n demise of Mis Indiia (laiidhi 
niaiki d till I nd ol the iet>iine ot 
liii nil luntiols mil II t>ulation 

Imfioit Inn lalisation and inilus 
Inal di liiinsint.; policies havi 
leplaied 'inpoit ii )>ulaliiin and 
lontiols and iiuiustiial liiensin^ 
VVhili opinion is diMiled on this 
clunt’e the Planning (oinmission 
liiO m a Client noti coniineiidi d 
libeialis.ition and limihei* ii stiii ti\e 
appioaib to a smilli i aiea I be task 
III Iiuiustiial inanagi inent leipiiies 
politnal vmII to ado|>l .in aggn ssi\i 
iiiiaginativi and sell lontidi nt 
appio.ii.h to piohlems latbei than 
SI ek Kaily madi solution^ lioni the 
past 

Ihe pnncipU ot aiisteiity in 
(onsiimption is abandoned in tavoui 
III incouiaging spinding to bolster 
up prodiji tiiiii and itivi stmrnt 

ftlitiencv IS the woid Inelhci 
eni y t haiar tensed by high c ost 
economy coriuption and inllation is 
to be pushed into the oblivion ot 
histoiy 1 he dawn ot the new eia has 
witnessf .1 nstitutional and oiganisa 
lional changes amidst mixed rc*ac 
tions 

tconoiTiists hold widely diver 
gent views on the slate of the 
economy While some applaud the 
proud letoid of economic giowth 
economic management the nc’w 
economic policies, theie are others 
who blame the economic failures to 
wrongpolic lesand assail the pseudo- 


lood sell sullicieiHV, regional 
inet|ualilies, povcit) and inetleciive 
agiaiian letoims 

Ihe Piime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
asserted eaily this year that the Indian 
t'conomv was in a tar better shape 
than evei bcdoie Acioidingto him, 
the growth late dunng 
would be around '> pt'i cent the intla- 
tion late (> pei cent and the indiistiial 
giowth rate 8 per tent While Mi 1 K 
|ha notcul economiM .ind member 
Rapa Sabha shaicul Mr (ijiuihi s 
optimism the* peiiodual revmw ol 
the National Council ot Appluui 
tcononiic Rt'search (NC AFKidid not 
maintaining that the ovciall picture 
ot the economy was blc*ak Ihe leal 
p<oblc>rn is ol lesourci* citili/ation 
latluu than icsouice mobilisation 
accoiding to Mi |ha 

SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL? 

★ At the t‘nd of the sixth live yeai 
plan lht‘ small scale indiistnal units 
counted I.' ■"» lakhdiowinga(>4pc i 
cent use ovc'i 7*> lakh unit, leioid 
ed III l')~M8() the pmduc'ion m 
value teims stood at Rs >0 S2() c lore 
which was up hv I Upt i c c'lil Horn Rs 
21 ht'icion dunng the same peiiod 
the SSI pioduclion is ibout halt that 
of the' tot.il indusiiial prodiu tion the 
emplovmc'iu gene ration was 9 
million \/s-a-vis b7 million in I97't 
8tl Ihe SSI c'xpoit cMinings me le ised 
tout loldloKs2 tSDcioic m 1984 BS 
horn Rs 518 c loie in 19/1 / 4 this is 
one-louith of the total expoits 
'Small IS beautiful m the wools ot 
Schuniachc*! but it o niaiicui by the 
unsavouiy lad that mduslrial si 
c knobs has uvc‘rtaken the majoiity of 
the units in this scutor The Planning 
Commission has expressed deep 
concern ovei the menace and te- 
commetuled against the lakcovei or 
nationalisation ol any sick unit unltws 
rec cjinmended by the Board of in¬ 
dustrial and financial reconsltuction 

WAR ON POVERTY 
MISFIRES? 

fvalualion studies ot poverty 


alleviation piogrammes such as IRDP 
llnlegiated Kuial Devekipmi nl 
Progiamnu*) revc'al that they have 
rnislired Ihc'y have not reached the 
destitute and the down tiodden lor 
whom they aic' mcMiit but have* on 
the (onliaiy benetited the nth fhe* 
programmes aie not jiiovided with 
suppoiting infra-stiucture fhe ec¬ 
onomic inecjualities have widened 
Poverty has thus me leased, not 
reeluccul 

Ihe longc ham ot inteiinediaiies 
betwec'ii the dejt.irtment initiating 
the piogiamme and Ihe ultimate 
taiget group tac ilitatc's leakage's and 
diveisioi, ol lesoiuc esaway fiom the' 
laigets 

It IS tound that the individual 
oiic'nled povc'ity alleviation pi- 
ogiamniLsait* mon pione tocorrup 
tion and malpiat In es It is the altlu 
c'lit section which is advante'd low 
interc st latc loans undei the IDIR 
scheme Ihe pool and llu indigc'nt 
aie Ic It hiiih and div Ihc hem til ot 
Ihe piogiamme goes to wrong 
persons 

lnadti|uaty ot as la.mce toi the 
uplill ol tiu n ally pool e \i tanolher 
wc'aknc s> (onlnbuling to the lailurc 
ol lhc> piogramim Iheoveiduc'saie 
high 111 the nt her Stales c ompaied to 
others 

lot th(> uthan pooi tIu' Union 
govc'inmc'iU initiated this ycai a selt- 
emplovmc'nt st he me undei which a 
maximum ot Rs S 000 lo<in is ottc'red 
U> an individual earning a monthly 
income not exceeding Rs 000 fhe 
scheme is .illocated a sum ot Rs I jO 
croie to cover about 1 lakh persons 

The' loan is rc-'pavable with an 
inteiest ot 10 pc i c ent per annum in 
tl cMjual monthiv instalments A 
boiiowerwill achially be paving 7'i 
per cent ot the loan with mtc'iest 

International Scenario 

GLOBAL OUTLOOK 

The world economic scenario 
has followed a zig-zag growth path ol 
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output during the first half of eighties 
With the highest peak at 4 5 per cent 
in 1978 and the lowest at 0 5 percent 
in 1982 the growth rate picked up to 
touch the i 978 level in 1984, dipped 
to 2 9 per cent In the following year 
because of the slow growth m both 
the developed and the developing 
countries Subsequent years will 
witness recovery in growth rate ) 1 
per rent in 1986 and 3 3 per cent in 
1987 A notable feature of the upsw- i 
ing in the global growth rate is that 
the developing countries will move 
faster while the industrial countries 
will be trailing behind 

The oil-importing countries will 
be saving $ 15 billion iii their oil 
import bill The external debt will 
continue to decline this yt>ar as well 
even though the developing coun¬ 
tries will have a modest increase of 
4 6 per cent in exports The adverse' 
balance of payments and the debt- 
servK ing pioblems will persist unless 
the recovery phase is strengthened 

OPEC ACCORD 

★ Stop the price wai to save the 
OPEC (Organisation for Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) economy in 
particular This clarion call was 
sounded when the OPEC siiftered a 
piec ipitous decline in income to $b'i 
billion in 1986 from a high of $ 275 
billion in 1980 following a price ciash 
fiom 12 dollar to 10 dollai a bairel 
The OPEC accord was a culmination 
of the long-term cMtorts to restore the 
oil pri( es to A reasonable level 

The accord fixed the «iggregate 
crude output and also the individual 
country s share The total oil produc¬ 
tion was fixed at 15 8 million barrels 
per day (mbd) ten each of the first two 
quarters in 1987, 16 6 mbd for the 
third and 18 mbd tor the fourth quar¬ 
ter The rcdeience price from Eebru- 
aiy I 1987 was fixed at $ 18 a hariel 
The accord if enforced stiictly, 
will help revive the shattered 
economy of the OPEC Oil-importing 
developing countries like India may 
not stand to gam substantially 


G-E MEET 

^ As expected the Tokyo summit 
of the C-5—the United $tates of 
America, the United Kingdom, West 
Cermany, France japan—alongwith 
the two recent entrants—Italy and 
Canada-ended with a declaration 
without coming to terms on the 
crucial issue of $-Yen exchange rate, 
thanks to the divergent approach to 
the problem by the US and Japan 

The Tokyo declaration exhorted 
closer and continuous co ordina 
tion of economic policies among the 
seven industiialised nations so as to 
secure exchange rate stability non- 
inflationary economic growth, mar¬ 
ket-oriented incentives for employ¬ 
ment productive investment and 
free international trade within the 
framework of GATT (Geneial Agree¬ 
ment of Taiitf and Trade' It was 
agrt e that the deveic ped countries 
should make adjustment in agricul 
tural structure' in keeping with the 
world demand for the farm produc ts 
Progressive reduction in fiscal defi¬ 
cits sta/us quo in international 
monc tary system and continuance of 
the floating exchange rate (despite 
the damage it does to the third world 
ccHintries) were some of the other 
dec isions 

LOUVRE ACCORD 

flow to plug the whopping US 
trade deficit of 170 billion dollar 
without resorting to further deprecia¬ 
tion ol the US currency the dollar 
value having already suffered a 
massive erosion to the extent of 37 
per cent.since the Plaza accord of 
September 22, 1985 It has been 
suggested that the dollar value be 
fixed at Y6n 140-160 to a dollar 

The contention of the US A<Jmi- 
nistration is that further deprecation 
will hamper economic growth but 
would be prepared, however, to 
continue cuts in fiscal deficits in 
return for measures which its mam 
trade partners-West Cermany and 
Japan-may take to boost their 


economies » 

An upshot of the accord is that a 
freely floating (»xchange rate system 
has failed to live up to the expecta¬ 
tion that It would insulate a country 
against external pressures and enable 
It to follow unhindered domestic 
policies 

COMMODITY TRADE 

-i|t Revitalisation of commodity 
trade in favour of the developing 
c ountries will be the focus of delibe¬ 
rations of the forthcoming seventh 
UNCTAD (United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on Trade and Dovc'lopmc'nt), 
scheduled for July 1987 m Geneva 
Rightly so because the commodity 
prices have slumped to the lowest 
level in the' last 40 years During 
1980-86 the developing countries 
have suffered a loss in commodity 
export earnings to the tune of 7 
billion dollar a year on the basis of 
the average of 1979 80 It may be 
recalled that excluding mineral fuels, 
at least 84 dc'veloping countries 
depend on commodity exports for 
over 50 per cent of their total c'xport 
earnings 

The commodity trade has been 
affected by the demand in the indus 
triaiised market economy countnes 
Due tcj the world eccjnomic reces 
Sion of recent years, which has been 
unjirecedenteci in depth and dura¬ 
tion since the Great Depression of 
1930s, the demand for commodity 
has dec lined The new technological 
development has also reduced the 
demand for industrial raw materials 
produced in the less developed 
countries Moreover, growth has 
tended to be concentrated in manu¬ 
facturing industries using comparati¬ 
vely smaller quantities of raw mate¬ 
rials Another factor is the growing 
tendency of raising protection barri¬ 
ers against imports from developing 
nations 

In view of these factors most 
commodity prices are likely to expe- 
nence downward pressure in the 
future 
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\BBn£VIATIONS 

AOCES: Air Defence Grounrd 
nvironment System. 

AFRICA: Action for Resisting 
wasion, Colonialism and Apartheid. 

AIDS: Acquired immune Oefici- 
ncy Syndrome. 

AMRAAMS: Advanced Medium 
ange Air-to-Air Missiles. 

ANC: African National Con¬ 
fess. 

APPEAL: Asia-Pacific Program- 
ne of Education for All. 

AREN: Army Radio Engineering 
-letwork. 

ARSR: Air Roule Surveillance 
ladar. 

ASLV: Augmented Satellite 
aunch Vehicle. 

ASP|: Aircraft Self-prolection 
amming System. 

ASWACS: (Indian) Airborne 
lurveillance, Warning and Control 
iystem. 

AWACS: Airborne Warning and 
Zontrol System. 

CAIR: Centre of Artificial Intel- 
igence & Robotics. 

CLASS: Computer Literacy and 
itudies in School. 

CORE: Cosmic Background 
ixplorer. 

ORDO: Defence Research and 
Development Organisation. 

GAIL Cias Authority of India 
.imited. 

GNLFr Gorkha National Libera- 
ion Front. 

IGNOU: Indira Gandhi National 
Dpen University. 

ISTRAC: ISRO Telemetry Track- 
■ng and Command Network. 

LANIRNS: Low Attitude Naviga¬ 


tional and Training Infra-red for 
Night 

LCA: Light Combat Aircraft 

LCRA: Light Canard Research 
Aircraft. 

LTTE: Liberatioa Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam. 

NEPA: National Environment 
Protection Authority. 

NICSAT: National Informatics 
Centre Satellite. 

NIFT: National Institute of 
Fashion Technology. 

PARA: Parliamentarians' Action 
for Removal of Apartheid. 

PLF: Plant Load Factor. 

PTA; Preferential Trade Area. 

RATO: Rocket Assisted Take-off. 

RDSS: Radio Determination 
Satellite Service. 

SAARC: South Asian Associa¬ 
tion for Regional Cooperation. 

SEU: Search for Extra-Terrestrial 
Intelligence. 

SFF: Special Frontier Force. 

SPG: Special Protection Group. 

SROSS: Stretched Rohini Satel¬ 
lite Series. 

STARS: Satellite Tracking and 
Ranging Station. 

SWAPO: South West African 
People's Organisation. 

TADA: Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act, 1985. 

HJLF: Tamil United Liberation 
Front. 

AWARDS 

national awards 

19R7 Republic Day Awards 

Bharat Ratna: Not awarded to 
anyone. 


Padam Vibhushar): General A.S. 
Vaidya (public service), posthumous; 
Dr Benjamin Peary Pal (agricultural 
sciences); Mrs Kamladevi Chattopad- 
hyaya (writer and public service); Dr 
Manmohan Singh (public service). 

Padam Bhushan: Twelve emin¬ 
ent persons have been honoured 
with Padam Bhushan. Prominent 
' among these were: Ananda Shankar 
Ray (literature); J.F. Ribeiro (public 
service); Mohammad Yunus (public 
service): and Nikhil Banerjee (music), 
posthumous. 

Padam Shri: Thirty two eminent 
persons have been honoured with 
Padam Shri. Prominent among these 
were; Mrs Aparna Sen (cine artist and 
director); Ms Bhagyashree Sathe 
(chess); Dilip Balwant Vengsarkar 
(cricket); J.P. Birdi (public service); 
Kartar Singh (wrestling); and 
Mohammed Izhar Alam (public 
service). 

Jnanpith Award, 1985 

Gujarati writer Pannajal Patel has 
been awarded the 1985 Jnanpith 
award for his remarkable contribu¬ 
tion to the Indian literature. 

Nehru Literacy Award for 1986 

M Dr (Mrs) Madhuri Shah has been 
awarded the 1986 Nehru literacy 
award for her outstanding work in 
promotion and development of 
adult and continuing education in 
the country, particularly in the 
university sector. 

Borlaug Award, 1964 

^ Dr Krishan Lai Chadha, director 
of the Indian Institute of Horticuiture 
Research has been awarded the pres¬ 
tigious award for "exccllencean and 
service of agriculture". 

jamnabl Bajaf Anvarda, 1986 

■Jlt^ Mr Sundcrial Bahuguiia, leader 
! of the Chipko movement, Mr Vilas 
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K.iiw.)nl S.ilimko ol H.ul.i|)s.ir, Piin<* 
and Mrs \'as.intili(’hn Suboclhkiimar 
Rf)y of Smhbliiim, Hili.ir li.ivo boon 
f’lvon tl)<“ l.iiDM.il.il .ivsard for 

im, 

F.u li ol lb('s<' awards < oiisisis ot 
Rs oni' lalvli III rasli, a t ilalion and a 
medal 

B.C. Roy Award, 1985 

* Health .111(1 tainilv W(>ll.ire 
Minister ol K.irnalaka, Or H L Thim- 
mef>owd<i li.is been (>iven the 1‘)85 
Or 8 (' Roy award 

The award is mven toi i ontiibu- 
tions to so( io-medi(al reliel and 
< airies a (ash pii/e ot Rs 'j,000 and a ' 
medal 

Moortidevi Literary Award, 1985 

* Maniibliai Pant boli 'Oaishak', an 
eminent Gu|arati writc'i. Ihinkei. 
ediitationalisl and sotial woiker, has 
been selec led lor th(> IJharatiy.i )nan- 
jiith's Moortidevi liti'iaiy Award toi 
1985 loi his novel ol outstanding 
mor.il signitiiame ZIkm to I’ldlian 
Chile l.ini lam' iknowmgly have I 
gulped poison) 

Ihe avsatd iik ludes a (italion 
plaque, a (he(|u(' of Rs J 1.1)00 and a 
statuette ol Saiaswati 

Dhanvantri Award, 1986 

ik Padamshii Oi Oar.i K Kai.iiija- 
wala, renowm'd uiologisl ol Romli.ty. 
has been named the k'c ipii'iit of the 
Ohanvanlii aw.iid foi outstanding 
medical man ol tin* year 

INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
Nobel Prizes, 1W6 

for PiMte |('Wish-Ameii(an 
authoi and human rights ( ampaigner 
Eile Wiesel lor his "belief that the 
loices fighting evil in the world can 
be vi< lonoLis" 

for fiferafUK' Nigt'rian poet and 
playwright Wole Soyinka He has 
been given the pri/e bet anse "he m a 
wide (ultural perspective and with 
poetic overtones fashions the dram<i 
ol (‘xistcnte" 

For [rononius lames MtGill 
Buthanan of U.S A for his "develop¬ 




ment of bast's lor the theory of 
eionomical and political detision- 
making" 

foi rhysu s The award tias been 
given inintly to Mr Ernst Ruska of 

West Germany and Mr Gerd Benning 
and Ml Heinrich Rohrer ol Switzer¬ 
land 

tni C'hcniistiy The' award h.is 
been givc'n [ointly to Mt Dudley R 
Herschbach and Mi Yuan T lee of 
USA and Prof |ohn C Polanyi of 
C anacia 

foi Mec/icme Mr Stanlc'y 
Cot hen of USA and Italo-Ameriran 
Ms Rita Levi-Montaltmi 

1985 lawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding 

+ Ihc' former Swedish Prime 
Minisii'r, Ml Olol Palme, has bei'n 
given the l‘)8S lawaharlal Nehiu 
awaid lor Intc'in.itional Undc'rstand- 
ing ;)os(hiimous/y 

I hc' awaicl has bec'ti given to Mi 
Palme for his ic'lentlessc.impaigns lot 
peai e and clisaimament 

I he award c .lines a c ash pri/t' ol 
Rs IS lakh, a citation .ind a scroll ol 
honoui 

Pulitzer Prizes, 1987 

Foi F)r,inin 'fc'iicc's', a play by 
Augusi Wilson 

lor Fiction Peter Tayloi lor his 
novel "A Summons to Memphis" 

Foi Non-Ill lion D.tviclK Sbiplei, 
ic'poiic'i of New York limes lor his 
book, "Arab and lew Woundc’d 
Spirits in Piomisc'd land" 

Foi I’oi'tiv Rita Dove, Prolessor 
.It Arizona Stale University for her 
volume "Thomas and Beulah" 

loi invc'sdgalive repoi/ing |ohn 
Wcjestendiek ol The Philadelphia 
lnr|uirei Tor his prison reporting 
including an account proving the' 
innocence of a man convicted of 
murder 

A second award went to Daniel 
R Biddle, H C. Bissinger and Fredrick 
N Tulsky of same newspaper for their 
series "Disorder in the ccniit", involv¬ 


ing scandals in the Philadelphia c ourt 
system 

For Public Service' The Pittsburg 
Press tor its revc'lation of the inade- 
cjuacy of the US federal aviation 
administration's medic.il screening 
of airline pilots 

Magsaysay Award for 1986 

f or/otiina/ism A Philippine radio 
station owned by the Roman Cathol¬ 
ic Church 

Foi community li'dclorchip lohn 
Vincent Daly, an American and Paul 
It'ong Ku Jai, a South Kore.in 

foi Public S'ervice Pakistani 
tOLipIc' Ml Abdul Sattar Edhi and Mis 
Bilcjuis Bano Iclhi 

Booker Prize, 1986 

♦ Kingsley Amiss has bc'en award¬ 
ed the Britain's top litc>racv aw.ird loi 
his novel "The' Old Dc'vils" I he novel 
w.is jiraised loi its "brilliant comic 
insight" 

"Beyond War" Awards 

i|c Piimc' MimsU'r R.ipv Gandhi, 
President Raul Allonsin ol Aigeiilina, 
PresidenI Miguel De la Macliicl ol 
Mt"U(o, former lan/anian Piesidc'nl 
lulius Nyeierc', Prime MmisU'i Olol 
Palme- ol Swede'll .ind Piimc' Minister 
Audit'.IS P.ipandieoii ol Grec-ce h.ive 
bec'n awaitic-d the "Beyond W'.ir" 
pt'.ue prize' loi the live-c ontinc-nt 
pc'ace initiative 

The inilialive, known popul.iily 
as the New Dc'lhi dec laiation, was a 
world-wide appeal on lanuary 28, 
1085, to c-nd the ihreal ol war and a 
nuclear holocaust 

Indira Gandhi Peace Prize 

The fust Indira Gandhi Prize foi 
peace, disarmament and develop¬ 
ment has been given to Parliamenta- 
iians Global Action—a worldwide 
network of 600 legislators in 16 
countnc's working for a more just and 
secure international system. 

Parliament.irians Global Action 
was tdenfified lor the award m recog¬ 
nition of its dedicated, dynamic and 
tenacious espousal of nuclear disar- 
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nament and its imaj>mativt' ntlorts to 
nobiliSf parliamentary and popular 
apinion all over the world on behalf 
If peaie. developmentand internati- 
ina) co-operation 

The award tairies a cash [iri/e of 
<s 15 lakh and !■> administered by the 
ndiia Gandhi Memorial Fiust 

FILM AWARDS 

Dadasaheb Phalke Award, 1985 

+ Veteian lilm-makerV Shanlaram 
lias been chosen tor the Dacbsaheb 
Phalke award lor 198') toi his contri¬ 
bution to Indian cinema 

The 1984 award had bec'n won 
l)V Satyajit Ray 

34th National Film Awards 

des/ him lab.liana Kalhe 

(K.innadai 

li)(lii,< (..inf/hi Idi Ihr best 

/list him 1)1 a (liiciloi Yeh Wob 

Man/ll to N.iliin iHindi) 

\ 

/■fesf iilm i)r<ivi<lint> jjopu/ar ,in(l 
v\/io/es()/i)e enfe/ia/nmen/ Samsa- 
lam 'Adlui Minsaiani, lamil) 

t>est hli)) III) si)( la/ Issues [')oore 
Doore Oru koodci Oottam 
'M.ilayal.inu 

/!(’s/ ,)(l()i (Tiaiu Mc's.in (lab.i- 
rana Kathc'i 

/i’es( ,uhi‘\'> Monisha INakbak- 
sbathant;.il, Malay.ilam) 

/iesi sup/;()//;/)fj ac (oi Suresh 
Obeioi iMiich Mas.ila. Hindi) 

8es( su/)/)o/r/n^ at/less Manjula 
Kiianar (Bhan}>a Silata, Otiya) 

fies/ (hild a/dsfe Aniket 
Senj>upt,i (Phera, Bengali) 

Best rlircdoi G Aiavmdan 
lOridath, Malayalam) 

Bps/ ( incmalof’i.iphy Venu 

8es( ',creoni)l,iy Buddhadeb 
Dasgupta (Phera) 

8esf ai/ dnccUon P Krishna- 
mcirlhy (Madhavat harya, Kannada) 

8esf nn/sir dinnhon- Dr M Bala- 
murali Krishna (Madhavac harya, 
Kannada) 

8esf male playback singer 


Hemanta Mukheijee (Lalan Fakir, 
Bengali) 

Best female playback singei 
rhithra (Nakhakshathangal, Mal¬ 
ayalam) 

Bes/ (os/unre designing Parbhat 
Ilia (Paiinati, Hindi) 

'ipi'iialjui) awaid JohnAbiaham 
(Amma Anyan, Malayalami 

Best legional teahiie him'. Assa¬ 
mese Baan, Hindi Mir« h Masala, 
Bengali Phera, Kannada Shanka 
Nada, Malayalam Ujifiu, Oriya 
Majhi Palladia, Tamil’ Mouna Kag.im 
and leliigii Swami Mcilhyam 

llesi non-h'ahire him '1 lie Land 
ol Sand Dimes’ fittiducer Gaiilam 
Ghose 

No him (|iialili('d lor the Nargis 
Dull award lor the best him on nah- 
onal integration, best thildit'ii's him, 
bi>st Iviics Ol best te.iture him m 
Marathi 

BOOKS 

Manvini Bhavai 

Ihe epu novtd, wiitten by the 
I9HS Inanpith Aw'aid winner. Mi 
Pannalal Patel, poitiays the Indian 
rural saga with all the realism that 
(onironis the lamine within and 
vvilhoul <ind, on the oIIkm h.ind, it 
reveals the indomitable spirit ol man 
which in th(' late ol any tal.imily 
never says dit' 

rhe novel has been jilat ed in the 
same class as iht' gi e.il ( lUjarati t lassie 
'SaraswalK handi.i' bv (loveitlhan- 
ram 

Spycatcher 

♦ Written by Pt'lt'r Wught, a key 
tifhcial ol the British Seru'i Servite 
lot nearly 25 years until bis t(‘liie- 
ment 

The book became the tc-nlre til 
controversy with the Biilish gover¬ 
nment blot king the public atioii ol 
the book for two yeais 

S|)ycaUherisaspy memoir of the 
author and tries to debate uptm the 
role of intelligente agencies and 


their accountability to demorr.ilive 
governments 

The Interpretors 

ijf- Written by Wole St^yinka, 
winner ol the 1988 Nobel Prize for 
Literature, the novel is a multi- 
pu)nged satire against the sit kness of 
Nigerian (tir Afiican) uiban society. 

The author achieves its aim with 
a singular deftness anti pointedness 
mainly by the fxiwei of his uncanny 
linguistic supjiltMiess 

The Old Devils 

♦ Wiitten bv Kingsley Amiss, 
winnei of the 1986 Booker Piize, the 
novel IS set in jiresent day South 
Wales and intiotliues a group of 
eldeily, retired couples who diift 
through .1 miseMble drink-sodden 
exisleiK e The pattern is, however, 
disiuptt'd by the home toming tif a 
piolessional Welshman who stiis up 
the settled community hc' once left 
behind in pursuit ol success 

Zher to Pidhan Chhe Jani Jani 

+ 1 ranslated into I nglish the novel 

leads 'Know'ingly have* I giilpr>d 
jioison' 

rfiis book li.is been wrillc'n by 
the c'liimc'iit (iiijaiati writer, Mr 
Manubhai Pane holi 'D.iishak' He has 
bee'll .iwardc'd tlu' 1985 Bhaiatiy.i 
Inanpilh's Mocirliclevi liteiaiy Awaid 
lor this novc'l 

( onceivc'd in a global jierspec- 
tive ol w.ii and jic'.ice, ihc' novel 
projee Is c eitain c h.iiac ters ol c lassie 
stature' Dc'li.iiuc' ol violence' in 
thought .ind deed and a moral 
ajijjro.ie Into hum,in t'nde.ivour are 
strong uiule'i-i uru'iils that make this 
nove'l a masle-rjiie'e c' 

DAYS; YEARS 

1987 declared Year of Shelter for 
Homeless 

+ Thc' ye.ii 1987 has bot'n 
de'elarc'd by the' liniU'd Nations as 
the' International Yeai ol Shelter for 
Home'less 

1 he U N.aim is to locus the atten¬ 
tion ol all nn'nibe'i e ountrii's on ,i 
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frequently neglected aspect of 
economic development growth 
which has too often been defined in 
terms of increases in the natK>nal 
produLt-an approach that has led to 
an exiessive preoccupation with 
investment in industry and agricul¬ 
ture 

February 28 to be observed as 
Science Day 

★ The Union government has 
decided to observe February 28 
every year as "National Science Day" 
The mam purpose is to create more 
awareness about importance of 
science 

It was on this day m 1928 that the 
world renowned scientist, C V 
Raman, discovered the,’ "Raman 
effect". 

DEFENCE 

INS Viraat Joins Indian Navy 

India's second aircraft carrier, 
INS Viraat joined the Indian Navy on 
May 12,1987 The aircraft t arrier has 
been purchased from Britain and was 
known as HMS Hermes before It was 
bought by India. 

The carrier has been thoroughly 
refitted with latest and most upto- 
date equipment A novel feature ot 
the ship IS Its gcncral-purjjose 
computerised network to takg care 
ot maintenance, management, in¬ 
ventory, personnel and operational, 
data system This network is supple¬ 
mented by a cicjsed circuit TV which 
is being provided for the first lime in 
any Indian naval ship It also has a 
good nuclear, biological and chemi¬ 
cal defence and damage control 

The 28,000 ton aircraft carrier has 
a speed ot 28 knots and can carry 
1,350 men and officers in its opera¬ 
tion as an aircraft c an ler It has got the 
most upto-daie command control 
and communication network to 
enable it to assume duties of anti¬ 
submarine warfare control ship It is 
equip()ed to tarry out air defence 
reconnaissance and strike missions. 
The ship will bo carrying five Sea 


Harriers and nine Sea King Helicop¬ 
ters However in case of an emer¬ 
gency It can carry upto 37 aircraft 

"Sea Bird"—India's biggest Naval 
base 

^ The foundation of India's 
beggest naval base, christened "Sea 
Bird" was laid by Prime Minister, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, on October 23, 1986 
The base is being built at Karwar in 
Karnataka 

The whole base will be spread 
over 8000 acres of land and will cost 
Rs 3 50 crore It will have an exclusive 
naval air station, a ship-buildingyaid 
and berthing facilities for the biggest 
vessel the Indian Navy has or is likely 
to gel in the foreseeable future The 
base IS expected to be fully operati¬ 
onal by 1995-96 

Indian Airforce receives two MIG-29 
squadrons 

★ India has received two squad¬ 
rons of MIG-29 fighter aircraft from 
the Soviet Union thus giving the 
Indian Airforce a lethal punch These 
aircraft were received in batches in 
semi-knocked down condition and 
were assembled at the Nasik unit of 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited. The 
aircraft were test flown by Soviet 
jiilots 

The lAF has christened the MIG- 
29 'Baaz' (eagle) 

The MIG-29 incorporates the 
latest in avionics and is considered to 
be one of the most advanced front¬ 
line combat fighters in the world, its 
sustained rate ot turn is said to be 
among the major improvements over 
earlier Soviet fighters 

The aircraft is fitted with large 
pulse dcjppler look-down shoot- 
down radar which gives it day and 
night all-weather operating capabili¬ 
ties against low flying targets and 
freedom from outmoded ground 
control interception techniques 

Acctirding to experts MIG-29 is 
more than a match for the F-16s fight¬ 
ing falcons supplied to Pakistan by 
the United States. 


Arkonam naval air ba$e in five years 

^ The Rs 100-crore Naval air 
station at Arkonam near Madras, is 
expected to be commissioned by 
1991, enabling the Indian Navy to set 

up a full-fledged Naval air base in the 

southern region. It will be the fifth air 
station tor the Navy, which already 
has stations at Cochin, Goa, Visakha- 
patnam and Port Blair. 

Arkonam was selected in view of 
the infrastructure facilities available 
in the area and the easy accessibility 
to the sea. 

EDUCATION 

APPEAL launched 

"APPEAL", which stands for the 
Asia-Pacific Programme of Education 
for All, was launched by UNESCO's 
Director General, Dr Amadou 
MahatarM'Bowon February 23,1987 
at New Delhi 

"APPEAL" IS the offshoot of the 
conference of Education Ministers 
and planners of the Asia-Pacific 
region at Bangkok, which was held in 
March 1985, that wanted UNESCO tc 
launch a regional programme tc 
eradicate illiteracy and univcrsalisc 
primary educ ation by the year 2000 
The rc^ccjmmendalion was adoptee 
by UNESCO's general conference ai 
Sofia in October the same year. 

"APPEAL" will seek to enhance 
the national capabilities ot member 
States towards the goal of educatior 
for ail by 2,000 A D. Education o 
women and the disadvantagec 
section will get special emphasis The 
programme also 'inderlines the neec 
to improve the quality of educatior 
along with Its exj^ansion 

EXPEDITIONS 

Voyager—first aircraft to fly arounc 
the world without refuelling 

^ The Voyager became the firs 
airplane to fly around the work 
without refuelling when it touchec 
down on a dry lake bed at EdwArd Ai 
Force Base in U.S.A. on December 23 
Contd. on page 5^ 
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Only, some of us can’t see it 


India. The land of dNene culbiics. Rich, 
vailed iradhiona. But there are 11 miHon 
people who can't see the beau^ and wonder 
of this land. They auffier from olaract They 
live In a worid ihk grows daiker day by day. 
And 2 miUlon are added to thls-number eveiy 
year. 

We, at LKS, take care of over 45,000 
peopie'a eyes every year. People of all 
conimunlties, people Irom different wala of 


life. During 1966 alone, we have operated 
upon 1600 cataract patienis and have been 
able to make 29 villi^ cataiact-fiee. But sbll 
a lot needs to be done. 

And you can help... 

As IMie as Rs. 100 from you can enable us 
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onfd. from p«ge 44 

) 86 . 

The aircraft took off on Decem- 
»r 14. 1986 and completed its 
nirney in nine days. The specially- 
ssigned plant* scrapped a wing on 
ke off but this did not pose much 
'oblem. 

In Its nine-day journey the 
rplane encountered a tropical 
orm and had to guide around a 
phoon over the South China Sea 

Flying at the speed of a Woild 
/ar I bi-plane, the pilots ot Voyager 
roke the record set by a jet, for non- 
op, unrefuelled flight, on Decem- 
er 18, when they crossed the 
frican continent This record was set 
y an Air Force Pilot, Maj Olyde 
i^iely, in 1962. Ho flew non-stop 
om Okinawa to Madrid 

The plane was piloted by Dk k 
uUn and Jeana Yeager ] 

rishna Expedition 

I 'Trishna' was the first Indian 
acht which sailed around the world 
Dr tourleen and half months, and 
rrived at Pott Blair on December 10, 
986 

The expedition was led by Major 
;.S RdO The otl er membeis were 
4a) A. Bhattacharya, Maj S M Mathur, 
andicappcd sailor Major A.K Singh, 
;apt S. Shekhar and Capt C Bharti 

Trishna had set sail from Bombay 
jn September 28,1985 and swam a 
^stance of more than 30,000 nauti¬ 
li miles This is the first time that a 
filing expedition to circumnavigate 
he earth was undertaken by Indians 

[he Sixth Antarctic expedition 

it The sixth Antarctic scientific 
•xpedition of India returned on 
(4arch 22,1987 A 12-membcr team 
vas left behind by the expedition to 
:arry forward the various scientific 
issignments given to them. 

The wintering team left by 5th 
Expedition and which was led by Dr 
/mod Ohargalkar returned with this 
JXpedition. 


Among the assignments under¬ 
taken by the sixth expedition were 
oceanographic studies, biology, 
fresh-water availability, meteorology 

and non-conventional energy with 

special reference to the wind energy. 

The 90-member expedition was 
ied by Dr A.H. Paruiekar of National 
Institute of Oceanography. 

INSTITUTE 

India's first fashion institute 

^ India's first fashion institute, to 
be known as National Institute of 
Fashion Technology (NIFT) is being 
established at Samrat Hotel, a five- 
star hotel in New Delhi 

The initial investment is being 
mad“ by the government but local ' 
manufacturers are expected to pitch 
in The government has made a 
piovision of Rs nine lakh to promote 
fashion in the seventh five-year plan 

There are mori* than 6000 
companies, big and small, exporting 
garments from India but they account 
for only a small percentage of inter¬ 
national trade Indian garments inva- 
I lably lose out to foreign competitors 
l)ecause ot poor quality and lack of 
innovative design. The institute is to 
lend professionalism to the industry 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 

RAPS-I put back into operation 

^ RAPS-I, the first unit of the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Station, was 
put back into operation on May 22, 
1987 after a two-year shutdown 

The 235 MW unit is 13-year-old 
and had been down for the last five 
years due to leaks in the end shield 
The unit will run on low powt'r (30 
MW) tor some time so that the effec¬ 
tiveness of the repair etrort can be 
observed 

End shield is part of the huge 
lalandria where nuclear fission takes 
jDlace The one at RAP.S-1 turned 
brittle because of constant exposure 
to radiation and developed cracks. 
When leakage from these cracks was 


noted the unit was shut down in 

1981. 

The unit was repaired and run in 
eariy 1982 but it had to be shut down 
again a few weeks later on March 4, 

1982. For three years engineers and 
scientists worked to devise the right 
piug for the leak and the unit was 
successfully brought back into opera¬ 
tion in February 1985 It worked fora 
few weeks but the problem cropped 
up again forcing yet another closure 
in May 1985 

It IS not known yet whether the 
engineers have finally been able to 
overcome the problem. There is also 
a strong suggestion to abandon the 
unit but the authorities are trying to 
jDersist with it as far as possible 
India’s first N-cemetery 
3k India's most expensive gr¬ 
aveyard IS ready to receive its first 
coffin in a louplo of months It took 
eight years and Rs 200 crore to build 
the graveyard, a cavernous under¬ 
ground vault made ot thick concrete 
lined with steel The unusual cemet¬ 
ery IS not meant for bodies and in 
fact, no human beings aie supposed 
to come anywhere neai it It is the 
burial ground for the deadly radioac¬ 
tive nuclear wastes that have accu¬ 
mulated since the countiy's first 
nuclear reactor "Apsara" went into 
operation in 1956 

The Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC), which is very soon 
commissioning India's first nuclear 
cemetc'ry, calls it "Solid Storage 
Surveillance Facility (SSSF)". Located 
at a short distance from the Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station (TAPS), the 
SSSF's deceptive superstructure 
hardly gives the impression that it is 
the repository of the deadliest 
wastes ever produced by man 
India's first Neutron reactor 
3k India's first neutron reac.tor now 
being built at die Indira Gandhi 
Centre for Atomic Research at 
Kalpakkam, is expected to go critical 
by March, 1988. The re^ctoi has been 
named "Kamini". 


auca.'si 717 ♦ f o\ff’(7nic)N MAsrrK ♦ 



The le.Ktot htis been cotnplolely 
designed ,ind (jhiicatetl indige¬ 
nously and IS tiist ol its kind in the 
world llvvill he using Ui.inium 2 3T- 
alummium alloy as tuel 

liesules providing power the 

riMttoi Will bt* uhhI loi neuiron 
radiogiiiphv ot tuel pins and suh- 
assemblies and charaelensalion and 
devi'lopmenl ol criticai components 
like control valves 

Indira Gandhi Atomic Research 
Centre 

*■ The RcMctor research centre* at 
Kalpakkam, where the fast bieedei 
test rear tor was developed has been 
renamed as Indira Gandhi Atomic 
Research Centre 

OIL 

Foundation stone of Karnal refinery 
laid 

’*■ Prime- Minister Rapv Gandhi 
launched the karnal Rc-tinery pio)c*ct 
at kain.rl in Haiyana on Match 30, 
l')H7 

This ic'lineiv will be- 1 ithielineiy 
ol India and sevc-nlh ol Indiiin Oil 

This letmeiv will Itc- locatc-d at 
Baholi about Jl) kms Itom Kain.il in 
Haivana and will be- spic-ad ovt-i 870 
bee iarc‘s ot land It will pioci-ss six 
million lonnc-s of ciutle oil received 
irom Bombav High as also impoiteci- 
The ciiidc' oil will ite rc'cc-ivc-d' 
through a O') km bianch line- liom 
( halesLi ika|asthan) on the- exisimg 
1210 km Salaya-Viiamgam-Mathura 
pipc-lmi- ol Indian (Til The- total cost 
ol ihe pio)c*et ts c-xpc-cled to be- Rs 
I SOO c lore- 

loi the lust time the hydio 
c racker technology w-as being intro¬ 
duced in the country, through this 
pio|c^ct Ihis technology helps in 
giving high yield ot much needed 
midcile distillates like kerosene and 
diesel fills The project will also 
manufatturo adequate cooking gas 
tor meeting the rccjuirements of 8 
lakh househclids 

Jhe refinery is expected to go 


into production in five years 

PJEirSOA/S 

Abbas, K.A. 

rk K A Abbas who was a veteran 
lilm maker, writer and journalist, died 
on june 1, 1Q87 following a heart 
attac k 

He jiroclurcid over 25 lilms 
inc luding the President's gold medal 
winner "Shc-hr aui Sajina", "Do Boond 
Paam", "Naxalites" and "Saat Hindus¬ 
tani" He also made the lirsl c hildren's 
film "Hamara Char" 

'Agyeya', S.H. Vatsyayan 

¥ Sachf hidananda Hirananda 
Vatsyayan 'Agyeya', whci died on 
April 5, 1987, was an eminent Hindi 
litterateur and Inanpith award 
winner 

Amte, Murlidhar Devidas 

★ Pojiulaily known as Baba Arnle*, 
an Indian lawyer who has made- the 
lives of thousands ot lejic-rs and other 
social outc.istc's jiioduc live- and 
respc'c table, he- had bec-n awaidc-cl 
the 1985 Ramon Magsavsay award 
tor public sc-rvic e 

Bahuguna, Sunderlal 

* Ic'aclc-i ol the- C hipko movc-- 
mc'iit, he- had bc-en awarded the 
lamnalal Bajaj award lor I98<i loi his 
outstanding contribution to cons¬ 
true tivc- woik 

Buchanan, lames McGill 
4 He IS the winne-r ot the- 198b 
Nobel Pii/e lor Fconomics b7-yc-ar 
old Mr Buchanan is a Professor at 
(jc-otgc‘ Nfason University in Virginia 
I ISA He- was given the award lor his 
contribution in a held rallc-d new 
political economy oi "public choi¬ 
ce"—ait arc-a cm the boundary ot 
economic and jiolilical science 
studies ■ 

Cariappa, Field Marshal K.M. 

^ He IS the second former Ceneial 
of the Indian Army to be conferred 
with the honorary rank of Field 
Marshal m recognition of his most 
valuable services to the armed fences 
and the nation. 


General Cariappa was the firs 
Indian Commander-in-Chief oi 
Indian Army On Jan 15, 1949 hi 
succeeded Gen Sir F R R Bucher a 
Commander-in-Chiel and held thi 
post till January 15, 1953 

Camdessus, Miche 

^ Ho is the new- C'hic-t of the Inter 
national Monetary' Fund (IMFi Before 
being ajjpointed to this post he wa- 
hivid ot the French Central Bank 

53-year old Mr t'amdessus, is . 
top civil servant m the French burt*au 
cracy with a distinguished acatlemu 
record The Third World countries 
es|jc'cially the hoavilv iiidc-bu-c 
among them, aie pic-ased with hi 
aiifiointmonl as hr- is c (insidr-rc-rl ti 
he- cjuitc- sympalhc-lic to the- dc-btoi 
c ountri(-s 
Charan Singh 

lormc-i Prime Mmislc-i o( luclia 
who died on May 29. 1987 was , 
pc-asanl Ic'ader Ho |omc-d the Incliai 
Nation.tl Coiigrc-ss m 1929 He vv.i 
Iwic c- Chic-I MimisIc-i III I Jtt.ii Pt.idi-sl 
and h.id the iic-clil ol louuiling om 
party alLc-i anothc-i v\hc-u coalilioi 
politics lu-ld sw.iy in tin- noith .ilti- 
lln- 19()7 c-lc-c lions fht- l.tst p.iil 
loimi'cl l)v him w.is lok D.il 

Gavaskar, Sunil 

Sunil M.mohai C,avaskai ha 
b(-(omc- the lust cnckc-U'i in th 
history ot c lie kc-t to score- K),0()() lun 
in Test criekc-t I his milesloiu- wa 
ac hic-ved by him on March 7, I9f> 
jilaying against Pakistan at Ahmc 
ciahaci 

Cuivaskar's ac hievc-mc-nis ai 
jihenomenal in the last sixb-c-n yc-ai 
he has crossed one landmark atlc 
another and has become a batlrn 
legend m hts own litctrme 

Hts 10,000 runs include 34 hunc 
reds in 124 Tests which in itsc-lt is 
world record 
laidev 

^ Noted music director Jaide 
wh«>. mystified millions of musi 
lc)vers.'mrough the clarity and avoc 
Itveness of his compositions, died c; 




mmcammMwsimrr 


nUiiry 6, 1987 Iht' ago ot (>8 

Ho was thru o winnor of tho Nati- 
nal Award for tho host music cliroc 
»r—"Rpshma aiir Shora", "Gainan" 
id "Ankahoo" In all ho had 
imposed music for about films 
icluding tho first Nopali toaturo film 
slaiti Char" 

> Fontaine, Air Chief Marshal Denis 
othony 

f He IS the C hic't of Air Staff of 
idian Air Forre- He* siiccoi'dod An 
hief Marshal L M Karro who dic'd 
illowing a heart attac k 

Born in Madras on Sopic'mbor f ~ 
929, Air rhiol Marshal la Fontairu- 
'asrommissionod in the' lAF m lOSO 

Winner of thi' I’VSM, AVSM and 
M, ho IS thc' I nil ( hic'f of Air Staff 

lorgay, Tenzing 

I Ton/mg Noigav was ihi' mtc'ina 
onally rc'nownc'cl moimlainoc'i who 
long with SirFdmiii\d Hillary of Now 
('aland made' Ihc' lust siurc'ssful 
sc ont ol Mt Fvc'ic'sl Ho died on May 
. I98(», at tho age' ol 77 

Nickii.imod tho Migor ol ihc' 
nows', hc'was born in a pool shc'ipa 
imilv living 111 iho small village* of 
sa f hii at ihc' loolhilK fii Mount 
■t.ikalu ( oti(]uoimg ih(' fvoiosi was 
is ( hil Ihood dioam rind il bc-i .inu'.i 
n.ility on May J'f, 19 'if 

I on/ing wMs dc'c oralc'cl by India, 
Jc'pal, Britain, Soviet Union, francc* 
aly and the Unitod Slate's 
'alme, Olof 

k The loimor Primo Minister ol 
woelon, Mr Olol P.ilmo has boon 
wardod iho 19as lawaharlal Nohru 
ward fen inti'riialional undorstand- 
ng, /josf/iumoui/y 

Ho wa.s an c'arnest crusader tor 
world peace* and disarmamont and 
vds among the world lcMdc»rs who 
ailed for a ban on the production 
ind deployment of nuoloar 
veapons. 

'atel/ Pannalal 

¥ Ho IS tho winner of tho 1985 
nanpith Award lor his contribution 


to Indian literaluro 

Pathak, R.S. 

* Mr)ustico Raghnnandan Swarup 
Palhak is tho now Chiot lustic o of 
India Ho siiccoc*clc*d Mr lustic o PN 
Bhagwali on De'cc'inbor 21, I‘’SI) 

Patil, Smita 

* Smila Patil, one* of tho most brilli ■ 
ant actrossos of Indian emoma, died 
on Ooc onibc'r 1S, 1986 at the* ago of 
12 

She bc'gan her carc'c'r as an 
annoiinror of Marathi nows on T V 
Hor talents worc^ discovered and 
c’vpioitocj by clirec toi ShyamRoin'gal, 
who gave her the first role m 
Nishant' in 1974 Smita borame' 
popular through 'Manthan 'and won 
hc'i fust national award m 107/ (or 
hc'r lole in "Rhumika' 

She was honourod with Pad.im 
Shri m 198b In 1985, thc* tilm-makc'r, 
Costa (iavras folicilalc'd hor in an 
oxcliisivc' c'xposition in Pans-an 
honoiit she* shares only with Satvapi 
K.iy Itom India 

Roy, Mrs Vasantibehn Subodhkumar 

ik Oaiightc'i of w'C'll known 
tioc'dom tightc'r Mr Nibar.m t handia 
llasgiipta. Mis Roy has hc'on .iw.iide d 
ihi' 1986 lamnalal Awaid lot her mils 
landing c onlributions lo ihc* wc'lf.iio 
and uplillmoni ol womc'ii and 
c hildrc'ii She* and hoi hiisliand 
Subodhknm.il Roy have sc'l up 
'Irikyatan' Im initiating fiandhian 
Work 

Salunke, Vilas BalwanI 

fk He* IS one* ot tlic* ii'c ipionls ol iho 
Jamnalal Ikijai aw'aids loi I9H() Bom 
in 1917 hc' IS an I'nginc'i'i by piolc's- 
sion His mam thriisi ol c'llorls wason 
roduc ing tho sovi'rity ot the impac t of 
drought, stabilising the* me omo ot ihc* 
pc'opic and rosior.ition ol oi oingical 
balance His oxpc'iimc'nts in Naigon 
village on water c cmsorvation proved 
to be a big success. 

Soyinka, Wole 

* Nigerian pooiand playwright, Mr 
Wole Soyinka was in the ni'W's fm 
being awarded the 1986 Nobel Prize* 


for literature* Ho is the* first black 
Nobel literature Pri/c'wmiioi and fust 
African to gam tho World's most pres¬ 
tigious literary award m its 8S-y('ai 
history 

Mr Soyinka, who writes m 
Fnglish. can very olfoclively fuse 
poetry, memory and prophc'c y, high- 
lighling the plight ot modern man 
tace-lo-face with the glamour and 
glory ol tho fochnological ago 

Sundarji, Gen Krishnaswamy 

♦ He IS the Chief of Army Staff ot 
Indian Army Born on April 30, 1928, 
Genc'ial Simdar)i was commissioned 
in the Mahar Rc'giment in 1946 Hois 
a gradu.ue of the Dc'tencc* Services 
Staff Collc'gc', VVi'llmglon, ihe 
( ommancl and Cc'neral Staff rolli'go, 

Foil leavc'iivvorth (US,\) and thc* 
National Uc'lc'iice ( ollc-ge, Dc'lhi 

Considc'ic'd thi* Indian Aimy's 
loit'inosl sti.ilc'gisl, hc* w.is ihe Vicc*- 
Chu'l of the Army SlafI hc'lore Ik* 
hc'c .inu* flu* Aimv ( luel 

Wicsel, File 

* |i*vvish-,\m('ri( an .iiilhoi and 
human lights ( ampaignc'i, Mi hh* 
Wiesel IS the winnei ol flic* 1986 
Nohc'l Peace Pii/e 

PLACES 

•Arunachal Pradesh 

y Aiimachal I’ladesli, also known 
as the l.md of Dawn lit mountains, 
hc'Ciime the 24lh Stale ol India on 
I('hiuarv2t) 1987 

A ihmiv populalc'd hillv fiat I on 
(he noilh e.ist hound.uy of tndi.i, it is 
hoidc'ic'd hv lihul.in on thc* wc*st, 
libel and ( hm.i on Ihc* north, Burma j 
on the easi and Assam on the* south II 
has got a total arc*a 81,74 $ sc] km and 
has a popiilalion ol 6,11,819 Fhc* 
capital ol .Nninachal Piadi'sli is 
I tana gar 

AriinacJial w.^s originally known 
as the* North East Frontier Agency 
INFFA) and wsis placed under the 
administration of Union Cover- ^ 

nment m 1948 it was declared .i 
Union Territory under the name ol 
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Arunachai Pradesh on lanuary 20, 
1972 

The population of Arunachai is 
predominantly tribal All the tribes 
bc'long to Scheduled Tribes The 
tribal pi'ople are coburful and 
hospitable and fond of musir and 
daiu (' 

The languages spoken a/e Nissi, 
Adi, Wane ho, Nocte, Bengali and 
English Literacy rate of the State is 
20 9»ci 

Chernobyl 

^ This place IS situated about 132 
kms from IJkranian capital of Kiev, in 
USSA, where a major nuclear accid¬ 
ent look place in the Nuc lear Priwer 
Station in the last week of April, 1986 

A fire was rc'porled to have 
broken into the nuclear power 
station resulting m the leakage of 
radioactive material This radiation is 
believed to have spread uptill 
Sweden The accident has been 
termed as one ot the worst nuclear 
ac cidcnts till date It is estimated that 
more than 1000 people have been 
affected 

Goa 

-iK Goa became the 25th State of 
Indian Union on may 30,1987 

(,oa IS a hilly terrain The capital 
of the State is Panaji, a small pictu¬ 
resque town 

Goa has a 120 km coastline 
which IS dotted with very beautiful 
beaches and beauty spots The 
charm and irresistable beauty of the 
beaches have made this place a 
tourist paradise The port of 
Mormagoa, a natural harbour situat¬ 
ed on the southern side of Zuari rivei 
IS one of the best on the west (oast of 
India 

The. total area of Goa is 3,814 sq 
km The per capita income is Rs 3,800 
which ranks highest in the country. It 
represents composite culture and 
has often been described a$4l^ best 
model of secularism 

The State has got rich deposits of 
iron-ore. The main industry is fishing 


and tourism. 

Goa was liberated frejm Portugal 
on December 9,1961 after 451 years 
of colonial rule. It has got two repre¬ 
sentatives in the Lok Sabha and one 
in Rajya Sabha The strength of the 
Assembly is 40 

Hun 

★ This IS the new capital of Libya. 
The capital was movecl from Tripoli 
to Hun on January 1,1987 

Hun IS a desert settlement at the 
fringe of At-jufrag Oasis, some 500 
km south-east ot Tripoli It is 250 km 
away from the Gull of Sirte 

Jaffna 

jK Jaffna is the second largest town 
in the northern-most Sri Lanka The 
Jaffna district was in the news 
recently when the Sri Lankan Army 
launched a major oKensive to 
capture the area from the Tamil mili¬ 
tants who had established a 
complete control of the area, 

Several thousand civilians weie 
reported to have been killed in the 
army operation Ihe offensive was 
launched by the government of Sri 
Lanka despite repeated request? 
from Indian government against 
doing this and trying to solve the 
Tamil ethnic issue by negotiations 

Jaffna, which has been for many 
centuries the capital of a Tamil 
kingdom is an important administra¬ 
tive and commercial town of Sri 
Lanka Its chief industry is tobacco 
production It is a highly distinctive 
town densely populated with indus¬ 
trious Tamils of Indian origin. 

Karwar 

tK Situated in North Kanara district 
of Karnataka, Kaiwar is being deve¬ 
loped as country's biggest naval base. 
The project when completed will 
convert the sandy beaches and forest 
lands into concrete jungle of office 
buildings, control towers and ammu¬ 
nition depots. 

The 3,300 hectare land on which 
the base is to be built is rich m rose¬ 
wood, teak, etc. The Coast is also the 


best fish breeding centre in Asia. 

Mizoram 

3K Mizoram became the 23rd State 
of India on February 20,1987. 

In the local language Mizoram 
means the land of Mizos—Mizd itself 

means high-lander. Before indepen¬ 
dence It was known as Lushai Hills 
District. In 1954 by an act of Parlia¬ 
ment the name was changed to Mizo 
Hills District In 1972 it was made a 
Union Territory and named Mizoram. 

Mizoram occupies the north east 
corner of India It is bounded on the 
north by the District of Cachar 
(Assam) and the State of Manipur, on 
the east and south by Chin Hills and 
Arakan (Burma), on the west by the 
Chittagong hill tracts of Bangladesh 
and the State of Tripura 

The total area of Mizoram is 
21081 sq km and It has got a popula¬ 
tion of 4,93,757 Mizo and English are 
the languages of the State The lite¬ 
racy rate is 59 50% The capital of 
Mizoram is Aizawl 

The Mizos belong to the 
Mongolian race They seem to have 
settled at first in the Shan State of 
Burma Later they moved westwards 
into India 

With independence Mizoram 
became a district of Assam Because 
of neglect by the authorities, the 
Mizos felt that it was a bad bargain for 
them to continue as part of India and 
started agitations. The conversion of 
Mizoram into a Union Territory did 
much to pacify the people but the 
insurgency continued. It was only in 
1985 that tfie Mizo leader Mr 
Laldenga could come to an unders¬ 
tanding with the government of India 
thus resulting into signing of 
Mizoram accord between him and 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

PROJECTS 

Balasore missile range cleared 

The Union Government has 
given final clearance for the setting 
up of an instrumented test range as a 
national facility for testing missiles 
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d rockets for the country's space 
ogi^me as well for defence 
ep^redness ui^Balasore district of 
rissa. ' 

, The «te, which w»H be deve- 
ped as Incha's Cape Canaveral 
ight he used for the launching of 
e Polar Satellite launching Vehicle 
SLV) planned by the Indian Space 
isearch Or^msation (ISRO), it the 
HV is ready by the time the National 
>st Range comes up in about foui 
fars.The outlay on the range would 
“ several hundred crores. 

Balasore site has been found to 
s the only site m India where such a 
nge could be set up It has a 
'otected bay in an arch that is 
irrounded by hillocks This gives 
le range facility to set-up technical 
struments on hill tops to monitor 
le performance of missiles and 
lyfoads. It is away trom busy sea 
lies and a« routes. There is no 
rospect yet of an oil fmd in the area 
id Balasore rs easily approachable 
y rail and road Besides, a captive 
rstrip IS there 

IB) pipeiine contract for Spie Capag 

f The Indian government has 
ivarded the t ontract for construe t- 
ig the Hazira-Bijaipur-Jagdishpur 
^R^) gas pipeline to the French-Japa- 
ese consortium led by Spie Capag 

The pipeli ne, which will be 
wned by Gas'^llthOfity of India 
imited (GAIL) will be 1,730 km long 
nd IS expected to cost Rs 720 crore. 
he whole project including gas 
irbines, compressor stations etc will 
e costiiTg Rs 1,700 crore 

The whole pipeline is expected 
5 be completed by March 1989. 

Thl& pipeline, when completed, 
/lit be supplying gas to six gas based 
ertillzer plants being constructed in 
lazira (Gujai’^l^ Bli^ipuf (Madhya 
Tadesh), Sawaf MadHopur (Raj- 
sthart>, and fagdishpur, Shahja- 
lanpur and Babrra in Uttar Pradesh, 
■tarmada Aeject - 

K The dream of. the Narmada 
Volect hai, ultimately turned into 


reality for which Gujarat was 
anxiously waiting for years. On June 
2,1987 Prime Mjpister, Rajiv Gandhi, 
accorded sanction to this gigantic 
and multi-purpose project. 

The project will consist of a gmv- 
ity type concrete dam ot 455 teel 
height to be constructed under the 
Sardar Sarovar Scheme. The dam will 
be the biggest of the country 

In all 34 28 lakh hectare of land 
will be covered under it for irrigation 
of which 17.22 lakh hectare of land 
will be benefited with all weather irri¬ 
gation facility 

At present 72 per cent of irrigat¬ 
ed areas of Gujarat are facing sc arrity 
ver>' often. About 38 per cent of total 
drought prone area will be benetited 
by this jjeojert The drinking water 
problem of 131 urban areas and 4720 
villages IS also accepted to be solved 
The project is expected to be 
completed within 17 years. World 
Bank has agreed to give assistance to 
the tune of 450 million dollars 

Besides iingation facility the 
project is going to generate 1450 
MW electricity 

Tehri dam project 

The Tehri hydro-complex, to b" 
built by the Soviet Union on a 
turnkey basis, will be the third 
highest dam in the world after Soviet 
Union's Central Asian based Ragun 
and Niirek dams. While Ragun and 
Nurek dams are 335 metres and 300 
metres high respectively, Tehri will 
be 260 metres high 

"Gidroproyekl", the Soviet 
Union's leading hydro power station 
designers are undertaking the joh. 
The organisation has already won 
world fame for building the Aswan 
dam for Egypt. 

The power at Tehri will be 
produced by an underground hydro¬ 
electric power plant with four 
turbines of 250 magawatts each. 

First Windfarm of India 

3k India has made a breakthrough 
In alternative energy sources by 


sucC,essfuily ihstalling Asia's first c o- 
mmercial windfarm on the southern 
coast of Kutch in Gujarat. 

Set up at a'cost of R$ 1.65 c rore. ii 
consists of 21, wind tCirbine genera¬ 
tors erected on a stretch of 1 6 km 
length. These would geneiate 1.1 
MW of power which would be fi'd to 
the Gujarat Electricity Board's State 
grid. 

The farm has been set up by the, 
Gujarat Industrial Investment Corjjo- 
ration Ltd (CIIC), Ahmedabad and the 
Cujaiat Electricity Board (GEBl. 
Baroda, in technical collaboration 
with two Danish lirms 

Two new fertilizer plants approved 

3k The Central Government has 
given the green signal tor two new 
fertilizer plants with a stijnilation that 
they will follow international compe¬ 
titive bidding proc ediire tor proi urc- 
ment of jilants, mac hinery and ecjulji- 
ment. 

The plants will be located iit kaki- 
nada in Andhra Pradesh and Sawai 
Madhopiir in Rajasthan these iwo 
plants form part of the senes ol jil.iiils 
approved tor the seventh jilan 

RESEARCH 

Breakthrough in superconductivity 

3k A significant .ind majoi athn u - 
menl in sc lentific reseait h rc*laliii,i> ti > 
high temperatiiie slijjcTioncliirlors 
bythodevelojimenlol new maleiials 
has been m c'nllv made by the si len- 
tists at the Indian Institute of 1 ec hiio- 
logy, Madras, working in c c;llabc>r,i- 
tinn with the liuliia Gandhi Centre loi 
Atomic RescMich (IGf'AR), Kal- 
pakkam 

This IS part ot the on-gomg lai e 
for finding materials which betome 
superconducting at room tempera¬ 
ture 

A superconductoi is a maleiial 
which exhibits zero resisinnc e to the- 
jiassagc of electric current tielow a 
critical temj}er.Uiire-theic‘ is nci loss 
of current, during Iraiismissiori Many 
metals exhibit this jirojierly at the 
temperature ot liquid helium, that is 
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Wii.'il di'.lin>*uiNhi“' tlio work of 
til'- M.Kii.f- "• it-iUislb iwcjrk- 
in^; iti dll' III inci tlu- ICrAR) is that a 
v.ir'i'iy o; iii-w in.ilr tials, as many as 
i,i. 'mvi- lu'on (lc'\»'lo[)od by them 
It.i'.f'i .M-i Ui“ ,aii’ i‘arlh-barium- 
(■ fiix'i (Ui.j'i'ii system and proved 
‘II 111 snpei (omliK t<jisev('nat95°K 
iKa isi.i IS .1 unil or absolute tempera- 
n.i'.‘ 1 r'i>' thoif point of water) 

ot tin.' flomenls in the.new 
.iiio<s all- abundantly available in 
liidi.i Studies «in the newly deve- 
looed m.ileiials have shown that the 
pieseiiu* ot their magnetic element 
does not deslioy superconductivity 

\ wide ran^e of appluations 
» oiild result rioin the findings it taken 
Id lh»> logical erid [■f)r instance, it 
\aiiuld he pcsssible to make wires 
with these materials to reduce trans¬ 
mission losses m electricity transfer 
and also to produce huge magnets 
lor industrial applications Again, the 
Mipercoiidui ting materials could be 
emftloved in the manulacture of 
superi oinputers 

' rihei mteiestingaspectsare the 
f'rgn. r till iiitKal temperature of a 
II ii ,ai lor sLipr'rtcjndut tivity the 
n- 'i.T t an it he used economic ally in 
p, niKal dfiplications, and this ex¬ 
plains the w'orldwide interest m this 
'hiusraien The ultimate goal is to ac¬ 
hieve a room temperature superco- 
adiictor (critic nl temperature of 
iOp-'K or 27®C) and the spate of de- 
I'lopiiK’nts in the' past few months 
nicilce, this a distinc l possibility 
Successful first flight of LCRA 
* Tlie Nldlional Aeronautical Labn- 
.1 'iry's dil-composite Light Canard 
c'-<e,'ifh Aiicidfi (LCRA) made a 
^u. fi ssiul Might on February 27, 
I otr 

The airtrame of LCRA, built by a 
^mall group ot engineers and techni- 
CiC>i' at N AL. IS made entirely out of 
•igid fi V" and fibreglass composites. 
Ibis t. chnology, it is claimed, is 
similar to that used by Rulah Aircraft 
in the L'SA tor the Voyager, which 


created aviation history by flying 
non-stop around the world. 

Tht-> LCRA, It IS pointed out, cons¬ 
titutes the first prcjject m a new 
programme iniliatod at NALon flight 
expeiiinents The two objectives of 
the programme are to master the 
new technology of fabrication using 
composite inateiials so that light 
aircraft for other applications irg 
remote sensing) c an be designed and 
secondly, build and to secure flight 
vehicles which can be usi^d as test¬ 
beds fesr tec hnology devehiped in 
NAL in such areas as aerodynamics 
structuies, matoiials and controls 

SPACE RESEARCH 

ASLV mission fails 

The Augmented Satellite launch 
Vehu le (ASLV) mission, to deploy a 
150 kg satellite into orbit, tailed on 
March 24, 1987 The five-stage ASLV, 
standing 21.5 metres tall and weigh 
ing40 tonnes, c rashed into the' Bayot 
Bengal two minutes and forty 
seconds after lift-off from the Srihaii 
kota (SHAR) island. 

fhe ASLV i!> Conceived as the 
ISRO's second generation launch 
vehicle following the launching of a 
series SLV 1 rockets between 1979 
and I98J Had the launc.h been 
successful It would have not only 
enhanced ISRO's capability to launch 
heavier satellites but also usher in 
many high-technology areas hitherto 
unfamiliar to India 

Essentially, the ASLV is an at¬ 
tempt to upgrade the SLV-3 by means 
of a fciw technological innovations 
The aim is to enhance the payload 
capability to 150 kg from the 40 kg 
satellites launched by the SLV-3. 

If successful, the ASIV would 
have launched the SROSS (Stretched 
Rohini Satellite Senes) satellite into a 
400 km near circular orbit 

The ASLV is a five-stage, rocket- 
its configuration being strap-on 
motors (which from the zero-stage), 
the first, second, third and fourth 
stages. The zero-stage and the subse¬ 


quent totii stage's make the 
stages ot th«’ vchu Ic (3n lop ot il 
fourth stage is the satellite SRO*- 
The stages are connected by inu 
stages, housing instrumenUtio 
control and separation systems Tl 
orjuipment bav, which is ’'brain" . 
ihi' vc'hicle, IS located between tl 
third and fourth stages It housi 
guidance control r*lectionics, inerti 
guidaric e system. U’lemetiy tel 
command, eir The mtormatn 
gatheiod by the msttuments » 
board the vehicle is radioed to tl 
gioiind by telemetry The' coinmui 
cation, in the reveise direction, vi 
from the ground to the vehicle, 
ensured through telecommand 

ISRO's analysis of ASLV failur 

Alter iii.ikinga pteliniinarv analysis 
the ilata the specially consiitiitc 
tc'chnical teams relating to the l.iilu 
of tfie ASlV^ came- to the- conclusu 
that the use of untested strap-o 
technology pcjssihlv led the crash 
the Augmented Satellite laum 
Vehic le (ASLVi 

Ihe Indian Spate Reseaic h Urg 
nisiilion ilSR(3 h.id used the "stia 
on" tec hnology loi the tiist time Tl 
had c onsisU'fl ot lv \11 ^tiiid fuel hoc 
teis strapped on to the iiist stage 
the rockt'l 

The analysis ot data Itiis teviMic 
that noise' Ironi^ljjjM' hciostei-* duni 
ascent ol ASLV was a probable cau 
for Ignition fniluie of the first st-_ 
and subsequent loss of ASIV. FI 
acoustic vibmlion-. fiom the 1(t 
dec ibel noise geneiatcd by the boi 
tei c'xhausts probably "disarmed ' tl 
ignition system of the first stage 

This problem rptght have hci 
identified if ISRO had tested tl 
entire duster configuration on tl 
ground before, the actual launc 
Instead fSRO was content with tl 
testing of the boosters and the m£ 
motor individually 

, Next ASLV to be laundied 
1988: Not discouraged by the fatlu 
of first ASLV the Indian space scic 
tists have decided to carry on thi 
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‘ndeavour lo (onqiier space The 
lexl ASIV launili has boon decidod 
;o be made iii 1988 The shorlco- 
Tiiiig.s suila(.iM{>, lullowing the uilsu- 
:< esstui Idunc h ol the lirst ASLV, will 
ae ret tilled and mtorpor.iled in the 
next ASIV mission 
INSAT'ID to be put into orbit in 1990 

♦ 1 he Indian satellite INSAI -ID will 
oe the first i ommetiial pavload lo be 
lamed In the US shuttle attei the 
flights lesunie I he saU'llile will he 
iaunthed m Oitobei, 199t) 

Spate shuttle llighls have been 
loiin<illy ■<( heduh'd to resumt' on 
Fidjiu.iiy 18, 1988 

tMhei sihediiled loinmenial 
p.n loads ihe shuttle will (•iiry 
iiiilude luietan, .i luiopeaii Spate 
Agent y siieiitilit satellite iti l)e 
launthed in 1991, ihiee Ueoslar 
iiavigalion salellilt,s, two intein.iti- 
on.il maiitinit' salellilt's, ,ind ihiei' 
Intelsat t umniunit alions satellites 

Ariane to carry INSAT-IC 

♦ hull.IN INSA I IC satellite will he 
l.uiiuhed by the I uiopeon Ariant* 
l.iunt ht‘i ot Anane Spate ( entri* ol 
I Mine ,it the beginning o* 1988 

llie s.itelliti nas eailiei lo be 
l.uiru hed .ibn.ml the Anunit .in sp.u t‘ 
shuttle ( h.illengei, which w.is 
tlesiiovetl on lanu.iry 28, I98(j 

INSA I K will besetond salt'llilt' 
lo be launi lied by the Ariane lot kel 
ol 1 tin ipi'an Spate Agent y (ISA) The 
lust was the expeiimenlal t ommuni- 
tation salellilt' API’LE 
Energia-New Soviet Space Rocket 

♦ Ihe Stiviel Union has taken its 
sutit'ssliil space programme one 
stagt' lurlher with the taunt h ot a 
powerful new generation lotkel 
designed to t.my shuttles into orbit 
The rot kel has been named tnergia 

Energia was blasted into spate 
on May 15 1987 tired by w'hat Soviet 
tifticials described as the most 
(i.iwcilul engines in the world The 
launch maiked a major step foiward 
ill Soviet ettorls lo put into orbit 
manried space shuttles similar to 


those developed by the United 
Stales This mtive is crucial to Soviet 
Union's aim ol treating the world's 
tiisl perniaiienllv manned spate 
station 

tneigia is an eight-engine, 170 
million hi'rse-powei two-stage 
rot kel whit h tan put both re-usable 
tiatt and large space vt ssels into 
oibil 

Ihe rocket is also i.ip.ihle ot 
helping Soviet Lhiion liuiltl lialtle 
stations 111 spate whith could bt* 
aimed with laseis, small missiles and 
anli-salellile wt'apons Atcortling to 
western exfieils only three or tciur 
fnergi.i pa^loatls would be enough 1 
to st'l-iip .III elletlive anti-satt“llite 
net Will k 111 oibil ()iu e sut h a system 
IS m ofhii any satellite' within a tew 
Ol lilts t .111 he att.uked 

However, Soviet Union h.is said 
that I neigia will hi' used to broaden 
pe.Kflul spate exploiation 

Soviet Space Modulc-Kvant 

# Soviet Union launthed a space 
(('search module "Kvaiil" on March 
II, 1987 It earned a powerful ultra 
violi'l t('les( ope huilf in ( oopeiation 
with Swiss sc icnlisls and the world's 
lust oihital ohservatoiy dc'velnjic'd 
by the Soviet and luropeaii astro 
nomeis The module' docked with 
the space station Mir on April 12, 
1987 

Ihe module had tailed lo clotk 
willi the oibiling spac.(' station Mir in 
Its fust and second allempls and at 
tine lime the mission vv.is almost 
abdiitlonetl Ihe module f.tiled lo 
seal Itself by just a tew centimetre's 

On April 12, 1987 Ihe Ivvo 
cosmonauts living .tboard Mir-Yuri 
Roniantnko anti Alt'sancle! l.ivM 
kin- slepfied out of Mir in spei lal 
suits to inspect Kv.iiit's docking unit 
On inspection they found a hag 
wedged inside They removed tins 
bagand (omplele dot king was ni.ide 
possible 

The origin of the bag still remains 
a mystery. A more serious hypothesis 
wore that the cloth had got stuck 


inside the unit when a progress tai go 
vessel docked with Mir lo delivei 
supplies last month Ihe other aigu 
ment was that it was a piet e ot' spat (' 
debris" left llnatmg in oibit from a 
pievious voyage 

Giant telescope for looking 14 
billion years into past 

+ A giant spate felestope, whit h is 
stheduli'd tor launtli into orbit m 
1988, will expand man's view ot Ihe 
universe' iiinie than ViO times and, 
liki' a time m.i( lime, allow humans lo 
look 14 billion vc'ais into the past 

I lie 1 t-iiiotie Itiiig.md I i tomi(> 
telescope' will oihit iIk' eailli at 'iOO 
kilomelu's Named aller the I 'S.istio- 
noiiK'r Idwiii Hubble, it will allow 
astioiiomeis lo loot .it g..il.ixit's 
which aic- 14 billion light ve.iis aw.iv 
light coming lioiii llu si- g.ilaxies 
would have l.iken 14 billion ye.iis to 
re.it h the telesc ope .iiitl .istionoincis 
studviiig these galaxies would .ilso 
be looking 14 billion years into the 
past 

( tisiiiologists helievi' ihe 
umvc'tse IS about I A liiliioii \ eaisold 
"Ihe Hubble leles((>|)e mighi 
piovide with view nl g.il. isles .i( the 
lime th.il they wt'ie toiiM d 

Ihe Huhhie system will liave .i 
llti'-tlllie ol I'l ve.iis hul .ili\ teles- 
(opc'p.irl could he lepl.ii ed hv 
.islioii.iuls .iiid il .ihsoliilely iieces 
s.iiy Ihe whole lelesiope tmilcl he 
leliie'ved and liroughl h.itk lo i .iilti 

Spec lal devices on the lelesc opi' 
will Stan the g.ilaxy It'i pl.iiiels 
otilside llie sol.ii system 'lu luiigiiig 
to sl.its olhei than ihe sun , study 
gal.istit centre's and mniiiloi (he 
( hc’mic.il r ompositicm ol di laei md 
very f.iiiit objei ts m lh(* u.iivi tse 

World's largest radio telescope at 
Khodad 

rtie vvnild s largest laiin teK-^ 
topc-whuh would lie'p Iruli.iii 
dslronotners locofcl the hirih and 
death (>; stars and pnivirl;' vita! i lues 
on tht f itmalion and evolulum ol 
galaxies-will be built al Khod.ul, a 
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tiny village situated about80 km from 

Pune 

Ihc Union Government has 
cleateci the Rs 22-crore venture, 
called the Giant Indian Radio Teles¬ 
cope rh»‘ telescope would be 
designed completely indigenously 
and built by the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research (TIFR), 
Bombay. The telescope is expected 
to l)e ccjmmissioned m 1992 

MISCELLANY 

ISI renamed BIS 

The Indian Standards Institution 
(ISll IS now renamed "Bureau ol 
Indian Standards" as it has received a 
statutory status under the Bureau ol 
Indian Standards Act, 1986. This has 
bec'ri done to promote harmonious 
development of sUndardisation, 
marking and cjuality certification cjf 
goods and attending to connected 
matters m the country 

The new art repeals the existing 
ISI Certilication Marks Act, 1952, but 
incorporates all its provisions More 
stringent penalties aie envisaged for 
violations 

The act also incorpcjrates provi¬ 
sions to enable the Bureau of Indian 
Standards to fulfil its obligations as a 
signatory to the standards code ol 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and liacic- (GATT). 

Governors' salary doubled 

The Lok Sabha has passed the 
governors (emolumc'nls, allowances 
and privileges) amendment Bill 
doubling thf' monthly emoluments 
of Governors to Rs 11,000 with retro¬ 
spective ettcct from April 1, 1986 

There has been no raise in the 
emoluments of Governors since 
1950 

New Name for World Wildlife 

* the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) 
\\ ill Irene etorth be c ailed Worldwide 
lund foi Nature Announcing this at 
the WWF silver jubilee celebrations 
the authorities said this was to 
emphasise the "breadth of our 


mandate" for conservation of nature 

in all Its forms. 

India given Ocean mining rights 

Ik India has been recognised as a 
"pioneer investor" and given exclu¬ 
sive rights to explore and commer- 
c rally exploit 52,.'}00 square km in the 
Indian Ocean under a formula agreed 
to by a United Nations Commission 

To qualify as a "pioneer 
investor", a country must have spent 
at least $ 30 million on sea-bed activi¬ 
ties as of January 1, 1983 However, 
developing countries, except India, 
for which a separate provision was 


made, have two more years to 

qualify. 

Waterways Authority of India set up 

^ The Union government has 
constituted an Inland Waterways 
Authority of India to facilitate deve- 
lopmervt of inland water transport in 
the country 

Mr Xavier Arackal has assumed 
charge as chairman of the authority 
The authority, as the apex body, 
will be responsible for the planned 
development maintenance and 
regulation of the national waterways 
for inland water transport. 


PERSONS IN THE NEWS 


Dr Copal Singh He is the 
first Covcrnoi of Goa, the 25th 
State of the Indian Republic 

Pratap Singh Rane. He is the 
first Chief Minister of Goa 

11 Col Silivcni Rahuka He is the 
military officer who staged a 
bloodless coup in Fiji on May 14, 
1987 

Fee Han Key He is the Prime 
Minister of South Korea 

Rashid Karami Prime Minister 
of Lebanon whcj was killed in a 
'copter blast on lune 1, 1987 

Cunnai Myidal The Nobel- 
Pri^e winning Swedish economist 
who died recently 

Di Timoa Bavarda' Prime 
Minister of Fi)i who was over¬ 
thrown in an army coup on May 
14,1987 by Lt Col Sitiveni Rabuka. 

K C Pant. He is India's Defence 
Minister. 

t.K. Nayanar- He is the Chief 
Minister of Kerala. 

lyoti Basu. Chief Minister of 
West Bengal 

C V Ranganathan: India's 
Ambassador to China. 

R.D. Pradhati: He is Governor 
of Arunachal Pradesh, the 23rd 


State of the Indian Ri^pubhc 

Lildnnga H(> is the Chief 
Minister of Mizoram, the 24lh 
State of the Indian Republic 

Hiteshwar Saikia Governor of 
the new State of Mizoram 

Di MR Srrn/vasjn Chairman 
of the? Atomic Energy (. ommission ' 
He succeeded Dr Raja Rnm.ina 

KPS Mi‘non India's Foreign 
Si‘cretary He sucreecled Mr AP 
Venkateshwaran 

Najibullah President of Afgha¬ 
nistan 

Raghunandan Swamp Pathak 
Fie IS the Chief justice of India 

Mrs Pratibha Devismgh Palil 
She IS Depuf/ Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha. 

A D f Coodall- He is British 
High Commissioner to India. 

Mikhail Corbadiov He is 
General Secretary of the Commu- j 
nist Party of the U S.S.R. 

YiuhekShamir: He is the Prime i 
Minister of Israel 

Perez de Cuellar He is Secret-: 
ary General pf the U.N. 

Devi Lai, He is the Chiet Minis¬ 
ter of Haryana State. 


SPORTS RoundHtp 


NATIONAL 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

HONOURS 

I 

Arjuna Awards 

1985: Athlf'tics RS Bal, Asha 
Ag.itwal and Adille Sanianwala 
Ihlliards and ^nookvr Ceet S«thi 
C/i(’ss Vishwanathan Anand Cricket 
(women) Shubhangi Kuikarni 
Cymnaitics Sunila Sharma Hoikey 
(Men) M Somayya, Women Prem 
Ma\a Khu Khn Surckha Bhagwan 
Kuikarni Moiintaineenn}’ Phu 
D('rj«*f Shooting (men) Ashok J. 
Pandit, Women Sorrvi Dulta, b\v;m- 
ming [deal and dumb) Tarannath 
Narayan Shenoy Table Tennis 
Kamicsh Mehta Tennis Anand 
Amnthrai Weightlilting Mchar 
Cliand Bhaskai Wieslling Mahabir 
Singh \rlventiiie sports Gulshan Rai 

ARCHERY 

Federation Cup Championships: 

Mi'll Abhinav Gupta (Delhi) 
Women Matse Dnr (Meghalaya) 

Junior National Championships: 

Men Bengal 
Womert- Bengal 

ATHLETICS 

26th National Championship: 

Men team title Services 
Women team title- Railways 
Fastest man. Anand Shetly (Heavy 
Engineering) 

Fastest woman- Ashwini Na- 
chappa 

National Junior Games: Delhi 
Inter-State Championships: 

Charminar Trophy of Overall. 
Supremacy. Kerala 

Men's team title. Delhi 
Women's team title: Kerala 


Inter-University Championships: 

Team title 

Men's Punjabi University 
Women's Calicut University 

School National Games: Kerala 
National Marathon: 

Men Han Singh (Railways) 
Women Asha Agarwal (Railways) 

BADMINTON 

National Championships: 

Men's Singles Syod Modi (Rail- 
waysi 

Women's Singles Madhuniila 
Bisht (Railways) 

Team Titles 

Rahimtolla Cup Railways 
Chadha Cup Maharashtra 
Junior National Championships: 
Boys Ajay Gandhi (Maharashtra) 
Calls Aparna Habbii (Karnataka) 

BALL BADMINTON 

Women's National Champion¬ 
ships Karnataka 

BASKETBAa 

National Championships: 

Men's Rajasthan 
Women's Railways 
lunior's Kerala 
Federation Cup; 

Mon Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd 
(Bangalrjre/ 

Women Southern Railways 
(Madras) 

BILUARDS 

National Championship: 

Seniors Ceet Sethi 
Snookers: Geet Sethi 

BOXING 

National Championships: 

Lght tlywoight: Kishan Lai Ghosh 
(Services) 


Flyweight Joseph Prabhu 
(Services) 

Bantamweight Deva 1 iansad 
(Steel Plants) 

Teatherwf'ight John Williaiiis 
(Services) 

Lightvs-eighl Simon Frames (Steel 
Plants) 

light welterweight Divan Kumar 
rhapa (Serx'iies) 

Wolteiweight I'had Padrnakcr 
(Sorvu ('S) 

light middleweight Dovi Chand 
(Services) 

Middleweight K Sathvanarayana 
(Services) 

Light heavyweight Palwindr'i 
Singh iRailwaysi 

Heavyweight' P Bhasker Sen 
(Railways) 

Super heavyweight laipal Singh 
(Steel Plants) 

l('jm title Suivues 

Inter-University Championship: 

Panjab Univeisity 

BRIDGE 

National Championships: 

Holkat Fiopln (National Masteis 
Furs Lvents) Kanial Mukheijoe and 
Santanu Ghoso iCalcutIa' 

Singhania Tiophv (team or lour 
piogri'ssive events) Mukul Chaltei- 
jee's tour ot C ak'utta 

Arvind Laibhai Trophy (Mi\ed 
pail) Subash Gupta and k Nadar 

CHESS 

National "A" Championship: V. 
Anand (Tamil Nadu) 

National "B" Championship: Manuel 
Aa'on 

National Junior Championship: 
Dibvendu Barua (TISCO) 

Women's National Championship: 

Bhagyashree (Maharashtra) 

CRICKET 

I 

Ranji Trophy: Hyricrab.id 
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Ouleep Trophy: South Zone 
Deodhar Trophy: North Zf)ne 
Wills Trophy: Bombay 
C.K. Nayudu Trophy: \Vt*st Zoru* 
Vijay Hazare Trophy: North Zone 
Vizzy Trophy: North Zone 
Cooch-Behar Trophy: West Zone 
Rohinton-Baria Cup (Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Championship): Bangalore 
University 

Vinoo Mankad Trophy (Under-16 
Tournament): Uelhi 
Irani Trophy: Rest ot India 
Women's National Championship: 

Railways 

Moin-ud-Oowla Gold Cup: Nirlons 
XI 

CYCLING 

National Championships: 

.V/( n Maxwell Irevor (Railways' 
Women lasmin Artha (Maha- 
r.ishtia' 

( )\ VIMl title 
Men Bihar 

W'limvn Maharashtra 
/unror's Delhi 

Inter-University Championships: 

Puniabi University 

EQUESTRIAN 

National Championships: 

/iest Riiler'y fOMC's (.hallenge 
is Ahluvvalia 

'iulniiiii.il lent pegging iKinf’ nt 
Algnaner.in Trophy) limed Singh 
\\>ii jridl show /um/nrrg tTa/a 
i ii.ii'i ,t;>' Clip)- Ma|or R S Walia 

>; ing intermet/iatr' grade- 
.1 < I onipvlilion I'Ihe Times of 
hull.. ( ha//enge Cup) Mahabir Singh 

FOOTBALL 

National Championship (Santosh 
Trophy). Punjab 
Airlines Gold Cup: Fast Bengal 
Women's Championship: Kerala and 
West Bengal 

Nehru Gold Cup; Soviet Union 
Durand Cup; Mohun Bagan 
Federation Cup; Mohun Bagan 
iuntor National Championship: 

"“''■'■t. 

v / ’iJy 4 ' 


Stafford Cup: Cast Bengal Club 
(Calcutta) 

I.F.A. Shield Tournament: Penasnl 
Club (Uruguay) 

Rovers Cup. Dempo Sports Club 
(Goa) 

Subroto Cup: Government Higher 
Secondary School, Kokrajhar (Assam) 
Santosh Trophy: Bengal 
O.C.M. Tournament: Metalist 
Kharkov Club (Soviet Union) 

Sanjay Gandhi Gold Cup; East Bengal 
Club 

GOLF 

Udhampur Open Championships: 

Basad All 

Women's Open Championship: 

Nomita I all 

National Amateur Championship: 

Rajiv Mohatta 

Charminar Open Championships: 

Lu Hsk huen 

D.C.M. Open Tournament: Rohtas 
Singh 

Junior National Championship: 
Karan Atwal (Delhi) 

Wills Open Championship: Basad Ah 

GYMNASTICS 

National Championships: 

Men's title Balaram Sheel (Orissa) 
Women's title Anju Dey (Bengal) 
Team titles 
Men Railways 
Women Bengal 

Inter-University Championships: 

Guru Nanak Dev University 

HANDBALL 

National Championships: 

Men' Services 
Women Maharashtra 

HOCKEY 

National Championships (Rangas- 

wamy Cup): Railways 

Women's National Championship: 

Railways 

junior National Championship: Utt¬ 
ar Pradesh 

Jaipai Gold Cup; A.S.C., Jalandhar 
Sanjay Gandhi Tournament: E.M.F, 


Jalandhar 

Bombay Cold Cup: Army Services 
Corps (Jalandhar) 

Dhyan Chand Trophy: Services 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh Cold Cup; 

Punjab Police 

Beighton Cup; B N Railways 

Aga Khan Cup: Mahindra and 

Mahindra 

Kuppuswamy Cup: CMC (Jalandhar) 

jawaharlal Nehru Trophy: Indian 
Airlines 

Nehru Cold Cup: B S F, Jalandhar 
Inter-University Championships: 

Men Panjab University 
Women Guru Nanak Dev 
University 

Murugappa Cold Cup: Snuthc'rn 
Command 

Scindia Gold Cup: MFC, Bangalou' 

JUDO 

National Championship: 

Men team title Delhi 
Women team title Delhi 
lunioi's (Boys) Delhi 

KABADDI 

National Championship: 

Men Services 
Women Railways 

KHO KHO 

Federation Cup: 

Men- Maharashtra 
Women Bengal 

National Championship: 

Men Karnataka 
Women Maharashtra 
National Junior Championship: 

Tamil Nadu 

POWERUFTING 

Junior National Championships: 

Kerala 

National Championship: 

Men Posts and f elegraphs 
Women- Bengal 

ROWING 

National Championship: 

Men Tamil Nadu 
Women Bengal 
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OOTING 

jonal Championships: 

Hiinnder Singh 
tijji M,insh<‘r Singh 
Dt'lhi 

HJASH 

lional Championship: 

Men Meherwan Daruwala 
mbay) » 

VVnnifh' Bhubaneswari Kiiman 
>lhii 

/IMMING 

lional Championships; 

A.nlcsf S\v/nimt’/ iMt'tV S.in)ib 
akrabnrtv (RaiKvaysi 
r.isffsf Svvi/nmc/ iWomrni AniUi 
)d (M.ihara'ihlr.D 

\BLE TENNIS 

lional Championships: 

s/Mg/cs (Pilhahpi/iain ( 1 // 3 I 
nk'sh Mt'hla 

VV'nnif'f) s s/ng/('.s (fravd/icorc 
/)) V.irsha CliLilani (Mali.iiaslUra) 
iS/zvcf/ d<}iil>li'\ (Susan Barna 
pi S StiMin and Indu Pun 
A J( > 1 )'s d( )u/)/(’s (Su san B.w na t up/ 

I Anand and Visfiv\anath iKarna- 
ai 

V\.i)Tii'ns (/ou/di's (Khuuvu 
pi Nivdli RdvandShiidharSharma 
jlwaV'i) 

I('in) fvfuls 

Mfii Maharashua ' A' 

Women Petroleum Sports 
(istrol Board 

TAB-Cup lunior National Cham- 
inship: 

Boys' srng/os- Tndip Devarah 
isarn) 

Girls' srng/es Chailali Das 

mgAl) 

■NNIS 

itionai Championships: 

Men. Zosham Alt 
W'omen; Nandipi Rangaraian 

PU£YPaLl 

itiond (jlianipionships: 


Men- Andhra Pradesh 
Woman, Railways 

Federation Cup Tournament: 

Men Lluai ’’ ■ ^esh 
Women, ramil Nadu 


National Championships (Burdwan 
Shield): 

Men' Railways 
Women Kerala 


Senior National Championships: 

freesly/e Railways 

Crt‘( o-Rnmjii Style Railways 

National Junior Championships: 

henstyle Delhi 
Creco-Roman Style Delhi 

INTERNATIONAL 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 


World Cup Marathon; 

Men Ahmed Sabh (D)ibouti) 
Women Kainn Deorr*' (Fast 
Germany) 

BADMINTON 

Thomas Cup: China 

Uher Cup: China 

Danish Open Championships: 

Men's title' Morten Frost 
(Denmark' 

Women s title Kirsten Larsen 
(Denmark) 

All-England Championships: 

Men's title Morten Frost 
(Denmark) 

Women s title Kirsten Larsen 

Indira Gandhi Grand Prix Cham¬ 
pionships: 

Men's title Steve Baddeley 
Women's title- Helen Troke 
World Championships: 

Men's title' Yang Yang (China) 
Women's ttlle Han Aiping 
.(China' 

BASKETBALL 

Men's World Championship: USA 


Women's World Championship: 
U.SA. 

Asian Confederation Cham¬ 
pionship: China 

Asian Women's Championships: 

China 

Asian Junior Championships; 

BoySs. South Korea 
Oils. China 

BILUARDS 

World Amateur Championship:^ 
Geet Sethi (India/ 

Asian Championship: Geet Sidhi 
World Snooker Cup: Ireland 

BOXING 

World Boxing Championships: 

C uba 

King's Cup Amateur Champion¬ 
ships: Soviel Union 
World Super Flyweight title: Cjilhei ti > 
Roman (Mexico) 

World Boxing Council Super Welter¬ 
weight Championship: 1 hoina 
Hearns 

World Welterweight title: Miiik 
Breland (li S A ' 

World Heavyweight title: Miehael 
Spinks 

World Super-featherweight title: 
)ulio Cesar ( havc'Z 
World Featherweight title: Sre\e 
C ruv 

World Middleweight title; Sugar R,u 
I eonard i(i S A 1 

World Bantamweight: Park Chaw 
Young (South Korea) 

World Light Middleweight: Mike 
McCallum tlamaica) 

CHESS 

World Chess Champion: i.k\rrx 

Kaspaiov (iSSRi 

Chess Olympiad: USSR 

World Oscar Award: AnaloK kaipo'- 

(USSR) 

World Team Championship: Soviet 
Union 

International Masters Tournament: 

Piaveen Thipsny 

Asian Women's Championship: 
1 Anupama Abhyankai* (India) 

I Women's Grandmasters Tourna- 


WEIGHTLIFTING 


WRESTLING 


ATHLETICS 
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ment: Mana Alexandnc and Ainur 
Sofieva 

Women's World Title: Maya Chebur 
Donidze (USSR) 

Asian Team Championship: Philip¬ 
pines 

Commonwealth Champion: DV 

Prasad 

CRICKET 

World Cup: India 

Asia Cup: Sn Lanka 

Benson and Hedges World Cham* 

pionship of one-day Cricks: India 

Australasia Cup: Pakistan 

Champions Trophy: West Indies 

Four-Nation Tournament: England 

Rothmans international Cup: West 

Indies 

World Series Cup: England 

FOOTBALL 

World Cup: Argentina 
Merdeka Cup; Malaysia 
Asian Cup: ^udi Arabia 
European Champidnship: France 

GOLF 

international junior Champion¬ 
ships: Charanjiv Milkha Singh' 

Indian Open Championships: Brian 
Tennyson’ 

Master's Championship: jack Nick- 
laus (U.SA) 

HOCKEY 

Indira Gandhi Gold Cup: Holland 
Emirates International Champion¬ 
ships: India 

Four-National Tournament; Soviet 
Union 

Azian Shah International Tourna¬ 
ment: India 

10-Nation Hockey Tournament: 

Australia 

junior World Cup: West Germany 
Champions Trophy: West Germany 
Women's World Cup: Holland 
WoHd'Cup: Australia 
Asia Cup: Pakistan 

JUDO 

South-Asian Championships: India 


MOTORING 

Kenya Safari Rally: Hannu Mikkola 
(Finland) in Audi 2C0 Quatero 
Himalayan Car Rally: Aerwig 
Nelissen (Belgium) 

SOUASH 

World junior Championship: 
Jansher Khan (Pakistan) 

Asian Championships: Pakistan 
World Championship: lahangir Khan 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Championships: 

Men (’iwaythling Cup): China 
Women (Marcel Corbillon Cup) 
China 

Men's Singles (St Bride's V'ase) 
jiang lialiang (China) 

Women Singles (C Geist Prize) 
He Zhilie (China) 

Asian Cup: Chen Longcan (China) 

TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championships: 

Men's singles Boris Becker (West 
Germany) 

Women's singles Martina Navra¬ 
tilova (USA) 

Davis Cup: Australia 
World Team Cup: France 
U.S. Open: 

Men Ivan Lendl (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia) 

Women- Martina Navratilova 
(USA) 

French Open Championships; 

Men's singles. Ivan Lendl 
(Czechoslovakia) 

Women's singles Steffi Graf 
(West GeifW^ny) 

Women's federation Cup: U.S.A. 

VOLLfYBALL 

Asian Championship: Japan 
Women's World Championship; 

China 

WRESTUNG 

World Cup: 

Freestyle- Soviet Union 


INTERNATIONAli 

GAMK 

X Asian Games 

With the barest possible- margii 
of one gold, China (94), againsaSoutI 
Korea's 93', retained their position-a 
the top sporting nation of the. ibt' 
Asian Games which concluded c 
Seoul on October 5,1986 The med; 
tally of first three countnes was a 
follows; 

Country Cold Silver Bronzi 

China 94 82 46 

South Korea 93 55 76 

Japan 58 76 77 

India's Show: On the whe^ th 
Indian show was a very poor. P 
Usha, the country's track quee 
provided the only golden glow Sh 
won three gold and one silver meda 
33 year old police officer Kartat Sing 
was the other competitor to salvag 
some pride for India by winning th 
freestyle heavyweight wrestling goli 

Khazan Singh became the fir 
Indian to win any medal m swin 
ming He got silver in 200 metre, 
butterfly stroke 

Once a world hockey powe 
Intiia had to be contentwitha bronz 
m men's section The gold-went t 
South Korea and silver to Pakista 
The women's hockey team als 
finished third. 

The other gold medal -winne 
for India were Shiny Abrahar 
Vandana Rao and M.D Valsamma. 

Commonwealth Games 

The lith Commonweali 
Games held at Edinburgh wei 
boycotted by 32 coun^es out of 5- 
member nations in protest again 
Britain's refusa) to impose tou( 
economic sanctions bn racist Sou 
Africa. 

England vtdth a tally of 52 gol< 
headed the medal tally of the garni 
‘ and were followed by Canada wi 
51 golds. Australia vyhjeh was the tr 
sporting nation of Brisbane gam 
I was relegated to the third place. 


Rote ai the Police 


Maintenance of law and order is 
the State's primary duty; the entire 
soaal, economic and political struc¬ 
ture of a country is gravely endan¬ 
gered if, instead of order, there is 
disorder An inefficient police force 
IS responsible for countless prob¬ 
lems The proposition for discus¬ 
sion is: "India's police is inefficient, 
ineffective and also corrupt." 


Mr A 


(VII n Sir, the proposition 
before the House is so obvioifs 
that I don't think any rational and 
impartial person will differ from it I 
submit that many of the problems 
this country faces, s>uch as 
communal riots and the rising 
crime graph, are due to the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the police force The 
sense of fear and insecurity, the 
countless complaints of defiance of 
laws, both in cities and the coun¬ 
tryside, can all be explained in 
terms of the endless police lapses. 
If the police had done its duty and 
if ail policemen had been honest, 
conscientious and hence depen¬ 
dable, this country would have 
presented a totally different 
picture. Unfortunately, the police is 
one of the country's major weak 
spots—corrupt, partisan and far 
from the reliable force it should be 
The Government of India and the 
State administrabons frequently 
reiterate their determination to 
maintain peace and ensure the 
safety and security of all law-abid¬ 
ing citizens. But the police badly 
lets down the administration It is 
unable to ensure peace and appre¬ 
hend the lawless elements who 
freely roam the streets, commit 
crimes of ail sorts, including murd¬ 
ers in broad daylight; and escape 
scot-free. Policemen instil no fear 
in the minds of the criminals 


because of their vulnerability to the 
lure of money and their disinclina¬ 
tion to be firm Let me take the 
glaring case of the murders of 15 
persons in New Delhi, the national 
capital, on )une 13 this year A 
couple of young men, believed to 
be terrorists, went about freely, 
shooting down people at will, for 
about 40 minutes without any poli¬ 
ceman checking or catching them 
Such desperate elements expose 
once and again the chinks in the 
internal security network Thou¬ 
sands of crimes, including murders, 
remain untraced and the guilty 
men have the last laugh The police 
tend to perpetuate unwarranted 
excesses and atrocities on innocent 
people. They lack a sense of 
accountability In the lace of such 
disgraceful crimes, who can convin¬ 
cingly defend the police? 

Mr B My predecessor's 
arguments seem to be plausible, 
undeniably the incidence of crime 
has been increasing and many of 
the offences remain untraced But if 
we examine the situation closely 
and impartially, we would come to 
the conclusion that it is unfair to 
put all the blame for the mess in 
the country on the police In 
Western countries, the U S A., 

Britain and West Germany, the 
police is effective, honest and 
dependable because of the whole¬ 
hearted cooperation of the people 
Crime exists in all countries, but in 
the progressive regions whenever a 
law IS flouted the people fully 
cooperate with the police in bring¬ 
ing the culprits to book. This is 
regarded as a citizen's duty. Evid¬ 
ence and witnesses are readily 
available; the charge against the 
lawbreakers is soon established in 


court, and the guilty persons are 
sentenced. Here in India the 
people are afraid of giving evid¬ 
ence even when the crime has 
been committed in their presence 
and they are eye-witnesses. 
Moreover, there is political interfer¬ 
ence with the course of investiga¬ 
tion at various stages. The cynic 
who said such interference makes 
something monstrous even more 
monstrous had a point. There is 
more to it than meets the eye. A 
class of selfish politicians, espe¬ 
cially those in power, shield the 
criminals They are in league with 
them, some even share the loot in 
cases of robbery, theft, purse- 
snatching and pilfering of innocent 
men and women's property This is 
also true of economic offences, 
such as smuggling of gold, luxury 
goods and black marketing. We 
have all heard of cases of smuggler 
kings being set free under the pres¬ 
sure of influenbal politicians who 
depend on these lawless elements 
for financing their election 
campaigns Elections are an expen¬ 
sive business and funds in large 
quanbties flow in from smugglers 
whenever needed by their patrons. 
Many politicians are hypocrites. In 
hardly any other country are elec¬ 
tions financed by black money 
supplied by smugglers As for the 
charge of corruption, it is indeed tr¬ 
ue that policemen become soft 
and look the other way when the 
guilty people offer them substantial 
sums of money Palm-greasing is 
common. For the mounting corrup¬ 
tion among the police, two factors 
are mainly responsible-their relati¬ 
vely low emoluments wholly ina¬ 
dequate because of inflation and 
the general climate of corruption in 
the country When almost every 
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other person takes bribe in one 
form or other, why pick on the 
police who come into contact with 
the public every day and at almost 
every corner? There is stink 
everywhere, and policemen are 
after all human and a part of the 
society. How can we expect the 
cops, who are born amidst us to 
behave a$ angels? These are also 
the legal technicalities which 
hinder police work. 


MrC I would like to draw 
the attention of this House to 
certain facts which Mr B, in his 
eagerness to defend the police 
whose conduct (or rather miscon¬ 
duct) IS indefensible. Policemen 
have in fact come to symbolise 
brutality and persecution. We have 
all noticed that whenever there are 
continuing acts of lawlessness, the 
champions of the police talk of the 
demoralisation of the force 
because of arbitrary decisions of 
Ministers and bureaucrats. The 
public are criticised for not appre¬ 
ciating the difficulties which the 
police have to face in performing 
their duties. In my view, such argu¬ 
ments are merely a cover-up for 
inefficiency and failure to perform 
duties earnestly and diligently. The 
number of honest and duty-consci¬ 
ous poljcemen in this country does 
not form more than one per cent 
of the forces entrusted with main¬ 
tenance of law and order. Sir, I also 
wish to draw your attention to the 
numerous cases of misbehaviour of 
the police towards under-trials the 
general public, especially the illiter¬ 
ate masses. Policemen are notori¬ 
ous for rudeness, discourtesy and 
extortion of bribes from criminals 
under their custody and others. 
Actually, the police has become a 
State in itself. It is a tool of tyranny 
and of oppression against the 
weak. Villagers and other people of 
lower strata suffer heavily at its 
hands. Only those who have high 
contacts are safe. Worse, numerous 


policemen have also been guilty of 
ill-treating people, men and 
women, during the periods of 
custody and investigation. Several 
enquiries have been ordered in 
recent years into cases of persons 
who die as a result of torture by 
policemen. Then there are barba¬ 
rians in the force who rape women 
when the latter happen to fall in 
their custody for some offence, or 
even on suspicion. Many poli¬ 
cemen apparently act as beasts and 
there can be no valid defence of 
their misbehaviour 

Mr D India's much- 

maligned police has few defenders 
and Its case largely remains 
unheard. But we should not jump 
to conclusions simply because the 
main in the street has a prejudice 
against the red-turbaned and lathi- 
equipped guardian of law and 
order. A retired senior police offic¬ 
er, referring to the tremendous 
increase in police budgets and the 
immense expansion of their numb¬ 
ers, wrote recently, 'The mam 
cause of the increase in police 
manpower and armed police batta¬ 
lions IS the increasing determina¬ 
tion of the governments, both at 
the Centre and in the States, not to 
maintain law and order but to play 
politics." It IS also interesting that 
the various governments use the 
power of transfer and suspension 
in order to compel compliance 
with their wish to shield certain 
lawless elements. Men in power at 
times direct police officers not to 
arrest or harass certain persons 
who are their political supporters. 
Why, I ask, do governments try to 
be soft towards rioters and those 
who indulge in arson, etc, even 
when there is clear evidence to get 
them convicted by courts of law? It 
has been a common experience 
that police officers who are strict 
and honest and who do not oblige 
Ministers and senior officers are 
transferred to out-of-the-way places 


and thus "taught a lesson" for not 
obeying the orders of the political 
bosses. Because of this threat, 
thousands of police officers play 
safe by carrying out the directives 
of politicians who are determined 
to promote the interests of their 
parties by keeping on the right sid< 
of gangsters. In order to find a poli 
tically safe method to resolve the 
problem of law and order, the Stati 
authorities ask for more and more 
CRPF battalions. I would also like ti 
remind the audience about the 
faulty methods of recruitment and 
training of the police. In advanced 
countries, policemen are recruited 
on the basis of merit, physical 
fitness and suitability to perform 
the duties of public servants— 
firmness against criminals but cour¬ 
tesy towards the general public. 
The police recruits in this country 
are not instructed to win the 
people's confidence by being 
helpful. In India the very source is 
tainted; aspirants for the posts of 
Sub-Inspector and other middle- 
level officer, have often to pay Rs 
5000 to Rs 10,000 to secure 
appointment. Having been 
recruited by bribing the selec¬ 
tors, policemen themselves 
become corrupt and make 
money on the sly through all 
available means. After the police 
strike in certain parts of the 
country in 1980, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, then Prime Minister, 
formed a committee to revise 
the training procedures of the 
police so as to convert it into a 
force which would be responsiv 
to the calls of a democratic 
structure. But that committee 
remained on paper. Is it any 
surprise that the police conti¬ 
nues to follow the repressive 
traditions of British rule during 
which the policemen freely user 
their batons and rifles against 
freedom fighters and demonstra 
tors demanding political inde¬ 
pendence and raising "Quit 
India" slogans? 
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ECOMOMtC SCENE 


mimn RURAL CREDIT? 


Q. ‘Hlie banking system has 
made significant progress in boost¬ 
ing the rural economy after the 
nationalisation of the major 
commercial banks in 1969." 
Comment 

Ans. The historic nationalisation 
of 14 major commercial banks in 
1969 has made, at least, three posi¬ 
tive contributions for the uplift of the 
rural economy. They are- (1) 
commercialisation of agriculture 
which, for ages, has remained a way 
of life and only a mfeans of subsis¬ 
tence for the proletariat millions (2) 
Institutionalisation of credit which, 
earlier, was predominantly supplied 
by the village money lender (or rela¬ 
tives) who charged usurious rates of 
interest and had no compunction to 
indulge in even mal-practices in loan¬ 
ing transactions (3) Adequacy of 
credit flows both for production and 
consumption needs 

Though the progress of the rural 
anks has, since the takeover of 
anks, been impressive, it marks only 
quantitative rather than qualitative 
hange The transformation of the 
jral economy involving radical 
hanges in property relations like 
ind reforms and broadening the 
Dcial base remain unresolved prob- 
sms. 

The Regional Rural Banks (RRBs) 
ave failed to bring within their fold 
ie landless farm labourers, subsis- 
mce farmers and "freed" bonded 
ibour because they have no collat- 
ral to offer except their freedom. As 
jch, they serve the viable and afflu- 
nt sections of society engaged in 
reductive activity In farming 
idustiy or senrices in the rural or 


urban areas. 

The public sector banb advance 
loans to the priority sector under 
differential interest rate scheme. The 
rate of interest chargeable is four per 
cent per annum At end-September 
1986, the rural loans touched the 
level of Rs 22,018 crore which works 
out to 43.3 per cent of the banks' 
aggregate credit It is more than the 
stipulated target of 40 per cent. 

It IS deplorable that the landlords 
and rich farmers should have nearly 
monopolised the bank credit meant 
for the weaker sections of society. 
They take loans from cooperative 
and commercial banks at low interest 
rates and pass on the money so 
received to tenants or wage earners 
at higher rates of interest. 

The professional money-lender 
has yielded place to agriculturist 
money-lender whose share in the 
total borrowing had risen to 36 per 
cent by the mid-sixlies. It needs no 
emphasis that the mal-practices 
indulged in intercepting or appro¬ 
priating credit must be stopped and 
at the same time, it should be 
ensured that the credit reaches the 
target group-the peasants of small 
means. 

A bright side of the banking 
operations is that the savings gene¬ 
rated in the rural sector are not 
siphoned off to urban areas but are 
re-cycled in the rural economy *tself 
for its development 

Rural banking has, however, not 
grown to an appreciable extent to 
tide over the social barriers and the 
economic stagnation 


WHY INDUSTRIAL SICKNESS? 


Q. Account for the growing 


sickness in small scale industries. 

Ans. A diagnostic survey of the 
small-scale industries (SSIs) by the 
development commissioner, SSIs, 
has revealed some of the major 
causes of their sickness. The survey 
sample covered 6,000 units of which 
373 or 6.1 per centwere actually sick. 
The factors contributory to their 
unhealthy state may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1 . Mis-utilization of funds: The 
bank credit is utilized for building 
fixed assets rather than working 
capital. This tilt in favour of the fixed 
capital formation is intended to 
secure larger benefits unrelated to 
the size of productive activity. 
Sickness is more pronounced in units 
which have obtained term loans and 
assistance for creating fixed assets 
than in unite which have obtained 
assistance for working capital. 

2 Imbalances in financial struc¬ 
ture: This weakness is due to the 
Ignorance of the entrepreneurs 
which can be rectified if detailed 
reviews are made of the existing 
mechanism of project preparation 
and evaluation 

3. lack of training: Manage¬ 
ment training in costing is grossly 
lacking. Training programmes should 
be strengthened to impart training to 
a large number of supervisors 

4. Organisational deficiency: For 
want of committees at district indus¬ 
trial centre level the performance 
reports of the unhealthy units is not 
reviewed nor any preventive action 
taken. 

5. Nebulous concept: Since the 
concept of industrial sickness is 
nebulous and no single definition of 
what constitutes industrial sickness is 
adopted by the development agen¬ 
cies, the programme of rehabilitation 
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cannot be taken up in a coordinated 
and effective manner The survey has 
suggested that the definition given 
by the all-India small scale industries 
board be adopted According to it a 
small unit is sick when it incurs cash 
losses during the previous account¬ 
ing year and is likely to continue 
during the current accounting year 
and there is either erosion in its net 
worth to the extent of 25 per cent or 
more or any erosion in its paid-up 
capital 

Distinction must be made 
between viable sick units and unvi- 
able sick units. The Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India, has urged the 
banks to quickly identify the former 
category of units and nurse them 
back to health. The others may be 
closed down as there is no point in 
throwing good money into them It 
may, in passing, be stated that the 
"closure" of sick units involves 
human problem, namely of unem¬ 
ployment which needs tactful handl¬ 
ing in a country like India where 
unemployment has already assumed 
menacing proportions. Any further 
aggravation, however necessary or 
justifiable on economic grounds, 
may be inadvisable 

BIG-7 SUMMIT 

Q. Write a short note on the 
Venice summit of the 'Group of 
Seven' industrialised countries. 

Ans. The thirteenth summit of 
the 'Croup of Seven' (called briefly C- 
7) held recently at Venice since the 
first one at Rambouillet, France, in 
1975, has added only one more 
communique. It has not made any 
enduring impact on the problems 
facing both the developed and the 
developing nations The problems of 
the rich nations such as exchange 
rate stability of the US dollar, reduc¬ 
tion in the US budgetary and trade 
deficits, abandonment of fiscal 
austerity in West Germany and stimu¬ 
lating demand in Japan still remain. 


The downward slide in the US dollar 
continues. The pledge taken 12 years 
ago to forge cooperation with each 
other for global development 
remains a pious wish 

The developing countries rest 
content with the poor aid perfor¬ 
mance by the donor countries, low 
and falling commodity prices and the 
debt burden which is a big drain on 
the scanty resources. As the heads of 
States and governments return to 
their capitals and engage themselves 
with the domestic problems, co¬ 
ncern about others recedes into the 
background. This has been the fate of 
the annual ritualistic summits held 
earlier 

French President Mitterand 
reportedly suggested a 3-point 
programme to help the debtor 
nations. It envisaged (1) augmenta¬ 
tion of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) resources forassistance to 
the developing countries; (2) debt re¬ 
scheduling by extending the periods 
of grace and repayment (from five to 
ten years) by the creditor govern¬ 
ments; and (3) extension of soft-lend¬ 
ing facility to the poor countries 

The problem of global farm 
surpluses and its "equitable, effective 
and durable solution" was recog¬ 
nised as a "shared responsibility" of 
the G-7 Though it was for the first 
time ever high on the agenda, itfailed 
to attract any initiative from the 
summit Perhaps, It was believed that 
the earlier agreements may be 
executed first rather than entering 
into new accords 

ECONOMY IN TRANSITION 

Q. Make a rapid review of 
India's economy in transition. 

Ans. 1. GDP: A good index of 
the 'economy in transition' is the 
noticeable change in the composi¬ 
tion of the Cross Domestic Product. 
The growth profile of the economy 
over the last decade and a half ending 


with 1985-86, shows that the annu 
growth rate averaged 3.9 per ce 
with primary sector growing at i 
average rate of 2 per cent a year; tl 
secondary sector at 4.3 per cent 
year and the services sectoral 5.9 p 
cent a year. The sectoral contrib 
tions appear to be continuing at ti 
same rate, although the over, 
growth rate has risen to five per cei 
As a result, the share of tl 
services sector stands at 40 per ce 
m the economy followed by tl 
primary sector at 37 per cent in 198 
86 as against 50 per cent m the la 
1960s The share of the seconda 
sector (manufacturing) increasr 
only marginally from 20 7 per cent 
1970-71 to 21.9 per cent in 1985-8 
The fact that the services sect 
claims the "largest" share, the over, 
growth target of the seventh pi. 
would be "achieved" according 
the National Council of Applii 
Economic Research, even though tl 
agricultural and industrial sectc 
may fall short of the targets 

2. Agriculture: The foodgra 
output for 1986-87 is unlikely 
reach the target of 160 million ton., 
the outside, it may touch the 1! 
million ton mark, thanks to inadeq 
ate monsoon rams. 

3 Industries: The growth rate 
industries may be over 7 per cent 
1986-87 which is much below tl 
1985-86 level of 8.7 per cent and I 
below the stipulated target 

4. BOP: As in the past, tl 
economy will have a trade gap. Tl 
hope of a diminution in the yawnii 
deficit has been "dimmed" becau 
of the spurt in imports towards tl 
fag-end of 1986-87: imports incret 
ing 9 per cent as against 1.5 per ce 
estimated before which had genen 
ed much optimism. The situation 
the current fiscal year is unlikely 
improve mainly because of the rise 
crude price, increase In oil demai 
and low domestic production. A b 
chunk of the export earnings may I 
"eaten" up by way of debt servicii 
payments. 




P umeirtaUve Questions on Social 
f Economic Problems 


IDEALS AND IDEOLOGIES 


Q. *High ideals and alluring 
ieoiogies are futile; it is realism that 
nsures success." Give arguments 
or and Against this view. 

Ans. High aims and ideals to 
ave a place in life, after all, we should 
ave specific and of course wholly 
nexceptionable goals towards which 
/e should constantly strive But ideo- 
jgies belong to a world of visions and 
re mostly impracticable Those who 
eek to thrive merely on visions are 
oon disillusioned They find that 
ieals get shattered on the hard rocks 
<f realism. There is a vast difference 
letwcen theory and practice Theore- 
cians and idealists argue in vain, it is 
he realist and the pragmatist who 
larch ahead 

Arguments For the View 

1. The age of visions and of high 
deologies is gone. This is the age m 
vhich the practical, experienced 
nan succeeds, leaving others way 
lehind. We should accept what 
Somes and not ceaselessly seek 
hings which are beyond our reach, 
fligh ideals are among the things that 
ire mostly unattainable in the world 
)f today. 

2. A cynic remarked recently 
hat ideologies are no better than 
nummified relics of dead philosoph- 
!rs. Ambitious young men have soar- 
ng ideals. They live in a world of their 
)wn, far removed from the mundane 
vorld of the common man. To 
>eople burdened with the cares of 
lay-to-day life, idealistic sermons 
jrging perfection in human conduct 
lespite the obstacles have little 


appeal 

3. This IS the age of sophisticat¬ 
ed technology and of computers 
The sticklers for ideology would 
perhaps oppose the introduction of 
such devices since they tend to turn 
man into a machine through mecha¬ 
nisation, thus killing initiative, self- 
reliance and intellectual develop¬ 
ment These are highly commen¬ 
dable but apparently unattainable 
ideals 

4. The younger generation of to¬ 
day has already discovered the futil¬ 
ity of high ideals which, they find, 
cannot guarantee them either good 
|obs or bright prospects or any of the 
benefits of modern science The 
solution of the complex problems 
confronting mankind does not he m 
arm-chair, ideological discussions 
but in squarely facing the challenges 

5. Bernard Shaw’s quip in "Man 
and Superman" does carry a gram of 
truth, and it is not applicable to 
Englishmen alone "An Englishman 
does everything on principle; he 
tights you on the patriotic principle; 
he robs you on business principles, 
he enslaves you on imperial prin¬ 
ciples, he supports the King on royal 
principles and cuts off his King's head 
on republican principles." 
Arguments Against tlie View 

1. Ideologies, in essence, are the 
ideas which man has developed over 
a period of time and unless people 
pursue them earnestly, neither long¬ 
term gams nor salvation can be 
assured. Man does not live by bread 
alone. Without ideals his life would 
be an empty shell and mere drud¬ 
gery. People need something with 
which to "poetise" and idealise their 
life. 


2. Ideas and ideals, it is wisely 
said, go booming through the world 
louder than cannon Thoughts are 
mightier and more effective in acti¬ 
vating people on the battlefield than 
transitory allurements of higher 
emoluments and perks Revolutions 
have been staged m history through 
inspiration; well-chosen words and 
stirring calls to action by leaders have 
done wonders. Principles have 
achieved more victories than 
horsemen and weapons 

3. People leading their life 
without ideals are like the aban¬ 
doned refugees moving aimlessly in 
boats wherever the river currents 
may take them, they are like straws in 
the wind, blown here and there to no 
purpose 

4. Critics quote the Indian Cons¬ 
titution according to which ours is a 
Socialist, Secular, Democratic Re¬ 
public, but actually India is neither 
Socialist nor Secular, nor even demo¬ 
cratic in the real sense Inequalities, 
unjustices and undemocratic prac¬ 
tices are to be found everywhere But 
the fault IS not of ideology, but of 
man. If he betrays the ideals, he 
betrays the country. There need be 
no doubt that gradually India will be 
able to become a polity governed 
according to the ideologies ensh¬ 
rined m the Directive Principles of 
State Policy. 

5. Without any goals. Gover¬ 
nment and people would be going in 
different, often contradictory, direc¬ 
tions, just drifting aimlessly. Civilisa¬ 
tion Itself is an act of the spirit, not of 
the body or mind. A purposeful 
moral force cannot be built up 
without high ideals to inspire it That 
has been the experience of history. 
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CONSUMER CULTURE- 
SOURCE OF ILLS 


Q. "The basic cause of most of 
India's ills is the fast growing 
consumer culture." Give reasons For 
and Against this view. 

Ans. The increasing demands for 
modern luxuries and conveniences, 
collectively known as consumer 
culture, IS a relatively new pheno¬ 
menon that IS adversely affecting 
India's traditional way of living Under 
the influence of the new culture, 
simplicity and austerity have become 
things of the past But can any progres¬ 
sive country stop or avoid the use of 
modern gadgets^ Can any gover- 
nmentban the manufacture or import 
of such devices of convenience^ Will 
the incidence of crime continue to 
increase since consumer culture has 
struck deep roots in the country^ 

Arguments For the View 

1. Consumer culture is part of 
the Western influence that has made 
an unwelcome impact on the traditi¬ 
onal Indian way of life. It has already 
transformed urban society and has 
started changing the life-style of the 
richer section of rural society, includ¬ 
ing landlords'families. Youth of these 
families are adopting Western ways 
in dress and habits. 

2. It IS the Western modes of 
living and the craze for modernism 
that have turned even highly educat¬ 
ed, honest people into dishonest 
and greedy persons, ever seeking 
more consumer goods and luxuries, 
irrespective of their cost. 

3. Consumerism is directly re¬ 
sponsible for the dowry evil and the 
bride burning cases which have been 
increasing with the passage of time. 
Greedy in-laws of newly married 
women not only demand more cash 
but also such "presents" as refrigera¬ 
tors, TV sets, tape-recorders and a 
host of other expensive articles from 
harassed, hapless parents of brides. 


Kecentiy, a quaiitied doctor was 
caught red-handed at the Bombay 
railway station stealing bags belong¬ 
ing to others. He said he needed 
articles to make up the dowry for his 
sister's wedding. 

4. Misguided youth in towns 
and cities resort to thefts and even 
commit robberies in order to satisfy 
their desires for modern gadgets, 
conveniences and luxuries. Thus the 
moral and other standards of youth 
are deteriorating 

5. The consumer ethos is 
becoming increasingly widespread 
partly because of the advertisement 
explosion which, through television, 
radio, and magazines, presents to 
people, incaptivating manner, the 
things money can buy. If the rich want 
video cassette recorders, the large 
middle class wants transistors If the 
industrialist craves for the latest 
luxury car, the factory worker and the 
office clerk, the average student, boy 
or girl, wants a moped The satisfac¬ 
tion of one desire leads to another 
One craves for a television the 
moment one has a transistor, from 
the moped the next step is a motor¬ 
cycle, from the latter to a car. Anyth¬ 
ing that stands in the way of fulfilling 
such desires has to be removed, 
forcibly if necessary Those who do 
not have the money to buy, steal, rob 
and in extreme cases, even kill innoc¬ 
ent but well-off people 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The growing popularity of 
modern luxuries and conveniences is 
a part of the industrial progress which 
every country seeks to make While 
India's industries produce various 
categories of articles which are 
essential for day-to-day use, they also 
manufacture articles of luxury such as 
motor-cars, refrigerators, TV sets and 
sophisticated two-in-one radios. Su¬ 
rely the Government cannot halt the 
progress of industry? 

2. It IS true that crime has been 
increasing in the country, but it is not 
the consumer culture alone that is 


responsible tor the soaring crime 
graph. Studies by research scholars 
and social analysts have shown that 
there are many other causes of the 
increasing crime wave which are 
totally unconnected with the advent 
of consumer culture. These causes 
are; poverty, unemployment, impact 
of industrialisabon in general, urbani¬ 
sation, social tensions caused by the 
Green Revolution and sub-standard 
educational institutions. Besides, 
there is the influence of films which 
glorify violence 

3. The experience of the West 
proves that it is the growth ot 
prosperity that has led to the bulging 
curve of crime of all categories In the 
USA -the world's most prosperous 
country-the prison population 
jumped by 40.6 per cent between 
1980 and 1984 This is a record 
increase indicating the rale ot crime 
growth A survey by the Eisenhower 
Foundation showed that the level ol 
crime in the United States remain"' 
astronomical when compared with 
that of other Western industrial 
countries There is a murder occur¬ 
ring there every 27 minutes and a 
robbery every 63 seconds. With thai 
continuing rate, virtually every othei 
American has been hit, or personally 
knows someone who has With the 
high crime rate, people fear tc 
venture into the streets at night. 

4. Evidently, the crime explo¬ 
sion IS the cumulative result oi 
several factors operating simulta 
neously. Poverty is only a minoi 
cause. There is no doubt that the 
anger born of frustration is alst 
directed against the politica 
system. The emergence of vanou' 
extremist groups committed t( 
violent overthrow of the existing 
regime is explained thus. WhiU 
the Indian State is too strong to bt 
overthrown by any of these, th« 
destruction caused by their activi 
ties, the increasing expenditure oi 
law and order, and the resort b 
harsh measures adversely affeeb 
the quality of life. 
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TEST OF REASOMNCM 


NUMBER SERIES 

Numbers in the following series follow a certain 
pattern. Supply right number for the blanks in each ques¬ 
tion. 

1 137,139,143,151,167; 

2 91,84,77,70,63,56; .,42 

3 6; 9; 8,12; 11,165; 15; 22 5, . ,30 

4 192; 144, 96; 72, .; 36, 24,18,12 

5 14, 7; 21; 18, 9, 27; 22, .,33 

6 44,3 5,22,7, ,14; 5 5, 28 

Numbers in questions 7 to 10 follow the same arrange¬ 
ment Find out the right number for question mark. 



according to a definite pattern. Find out these words. 



Questions 21 to 25 follow one of the rules given in (a), 
(b), (c), (d) and (c). Your task is to match the right parts. 

(a) The number are divisible by '3' 

(b) Each number IS the square of certain number and 
then 5 is deducted from it 

(c) Certain numbers are multiplied by 2 and then 3 is 
added to the product 

(d) Certain numbers are multiplied by 7 and then 2 is 
deducted from the product 

(e) Certain numbers are multiplied by 6 and then 11s 



added to the result 

21 

117, 

61; 82,145,348 

22 

133, 

85, 667; 55, 91 

23 

20,- 

-1,116, -4,59 

24 

738, 

9711,894,195,6816 

25 

185. 

5,25,173,89 


Find the odd-man out: 


11 

(a) adfi 

(b) mpru 


(c) rtvy 

id) fikn 

12 

(a) mnlo 

(b) fukp 


(c) azby 

id) gthu 

13 

(a) jimk 

(b) moqp 


(c) eghf 

(d) suvt 

14 

(a) qmok 

(b) qcea 


(c) vrtp 

(d) )ghe 

15. 

(a) gkih 

(b) dhfe 


(c) uywv 

(d) kpml 

16 

(a) Injp 

(b) rtpv 


(cf dfah 

(d) oqms 


letters of certain four-letter words have been arranged 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 

Renu, Santosh, Vimla and Shanta play tennis, 
badminton, hockey and table-tennis. Each g^rl plays two 
games and each game is played by two girls. Study the state¬ 
ments given below and answer the questions that follow. 

Santosh does not play hockey butsh? plays table-tennis. 

Shanta and Vimla play tennis 

Renu and Vimla do not play badminton 

26 Who plays hockey and table-tennis? 

(a) Renu (b) Santosh 

(c) Vimla (d) Shanta 

27 Which two games does Vimla play? 

(a) tennis and badminton 

(b) tennis and table-tennis 

(c) hockey and tennis 
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(d) hockey and table-tennis 

28 Which of the two girls do not play hockey? 

(a) Santosh and Renu 

(b) Shanta and Vimla 

(c) Shanta and Santosh 

(d) Renu and Vimla 

Ramesh is Rita's husband and Meena is Mahesh's wife 

Meena is half the age of Ramesh 

Rita IS 23 years older than Meena 

There is a gap of 24 years between Ramesh and Mahesh 

If the ages (in years) of all the four were to be added the 

result would be 161 

29 What is the age of Rita? 

(a) 46 (fa) 48 (c) 49 (d) SO 

30 What IS the age difference (m years) between 
Mahesh and Meena? 

(a) 1 (fa) 3 ic) 4 (d) 6 

Given below is the map of a suburb with certain places 
marked. Letters A, B, C, D and E are college, bus-stand, rail¬ 
way-station, police-station and school but not in the same 
order. Your task is to locate them properly with the help of 
the statements given. 


A 


B 


H 



O 





C 


BANK 


U 



D 


MARKET 


S 





c 



c 

PARK 


E 


s 


Railway station and bus-stand just have a road between 
them 

School and College are at diagonal with each other 
College IS not so near to the bank as the school is 
Police station is on one side of the road and bank on the 
other 


31 college 

32 bus stand 

33 railway station 

34 police-station 

35 school 


A B C D E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 


STATISTICS 


Given below is the chart of number of songs recorded 
by singers A, B, C and D for five consecutive years. Study the 
chart and answer the questions that follow. 


Years 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Names 

A 

93 

91 

97 

99 

92 

B 

53 

62 

73 

80 

88 

C 

45 

78 

68 

69 

79 

D 

89 

97 

96 

95 

96 


36 Which singer has made a regular steady progress 
throughout the period given? 

(a) A (fa) B (c) C (d) D 

37 During which year was the number of songs 
recorded the same as the average of songs per year? 

(a) 1983 (fa) 1984 (c) 1985 (d) 1986 

38 Sungs recorded in 1986 are approximately what 
per cent of the total songs recorded during the period of five 
years? 

(a) 25 2% (fa) 22 9% (r)22 3% (d)216% 

39 Which singer sang the highest number of songs in 
the given peiiod? 

(a) A (fa) B (c) C (d) D 

40 Songs recorded by A during five years are approxi¬ 
mately what per cent of the total songs recorded? 

(a) 27 3% (fa) 27 7% (c) 28 8% (d) 281% 


NON-VERBAl SERIES 


In the following questions, each question has three 
items. These items are represented by circles, each circle 
representing one item and are marked A, B, C, D and E. You 
have to match the right parts on the basis of the relationship 
among the items. 

Note Size of the circle does not matter 

41 President, Prime Minister, Chief Minister. 

42 Gateway of India, Maharashtra; Bombay 

43 girls, college,.boys 

44 men; women, employed 

45 The Arabian Nights, stories; dictionary. 

‘ODD • 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


I 199. Go on adding 2, 4,8,16, 32 ..j'to numbers. 

2. 49. Read backwards and it's the table of 7. 

3 20 Each second number IS 1^ times of the first 

4 48 There are two series, 192,96,48.... and 144,72, 

36, .. each number being half of the preceding 
one. 

5. 11 Make sets of three; first number is double of 

second and last one triple of second. 

6 11. There are two series-44,22,11,5.5 and 3 5,7,14, 

i 28 

7 to 10. Surt with the number in the centre; number 

on the left is this number x 2, number at the 
top IS Its square, number on the right is the 
total of these three numbers and the remain¬ 
ing one is half of the number on the right 

7 4 8. 7 9. 77 ' 10. 40 

II to 16 Write letters A to Z in alphabetical c^der and 

observe the position of the tetters in questions. 

11. (c) 12 (d) 13 (b) 14. Id) 15. (d) 16. (c) 

17 CAPE 18. LOOP 19 DUNE 20. TONE 
21. id) 22. (e) 23. (b) 24. (a) 25. (c) 26. (a) 

27 (c) 28. (c) 29. (d) 30. (b) 

31 E 32 C 33. A 34. B 35. D 

36. (b) 37 (a) 38 (d) 39. (d) 40. (c) 

41. D 42. B 43. E 44 A 45. C 

46. E In all the others, one figure is sandwiched between 

two identical figures. ' 

47. B. Identical figures are opposite each other inside and 

outside the circle. 

48. 0. The first part has 3, the second 4 and the third five 

lines inside. 

49. F. All the other figures have two straight lines and one 

arc. 

50. C. The triangle and the curved part are in the wrong 

direction. 
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TEST OF REASONINCMI 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1 

(a) topsy-turvy 

(fa) pell-mell 


(c) sixes and sevens 

(d) stim and trim 

2 

(a) cloud 

it>) jug 


(c) rock 

(d) pitcher 

3. 

(a) ostrich 

(fa) woman 


(c) panther 

(d) owl 

4 

(a) Vaijayanthimala 

(fa) jaya Prada 


(c) Sunil Dutt 

(d) N T Rama Rao 

5. 

(a) rink 

(fa) pitch 


(c) ball 

(d) mid-off 

6. 

(a) sorrow 

(fa) passion 


(c) heart 

id) love 

7 

(a) Bhangra 

(fa) Tamasha 


(c) Carba 

(d) Kathak 

8 

(a) ancient 

(fa) mature 


(c) antique 

(d) primitive 


ANALOGIES 

Tick mark the choice that has the same relationship as 
given in question: 

9. intelligent intelligence 
(a) bravery : bravely (b) good : virtue 
(c) dull : dullard (d) coward cowardice 

10. cooler ; heat 

(a) night : day (fa) DDT . insects 

(c) war ; peaceful id) rest relaxation 

11 post ■ power 

(a) medicine disease (fa) food . strength 
(c) car drive (d) death . life 

12 idea : brain 

(a) river • irngation (fa) cancer death 

(c) cloud ; Monsoon (d) law ■ Constitution 

13. universe planet 

(a) language - word (fa) father : family 
(c) lawyer ■ court (d) ink : pen 

14. style . oration 

(a) map : boundary (fa) song : music 

(c) poetry ; diction (d) grace : dance 


15. Tagore ■ literature 

(a) Ravi Shankar ; Sarod (fa) Tansen . song 

(c) Keats poet 

(d) Bhimsen Joshi ; music 

16. refinement . manners 

(a) training . expert (fa) strid#- rac( 

(c) study ■ scholar (d) lens ; glass 

What is common in the following? Tick mark the mos 
appropriate choice. 

17. capsule . briefcase tmderbox 

(a) They have the same type of shape 
(fa) They are connected with travelling 
(c) They are used for domestic purpose 
id) They contain something 

18 bangle . ring tyre 

(a) They are used by women 
(fa) They are very expensive 

(c) They are circular in shape 

(d) They can be rolled 

19 China Wall ■ Niagra Falls Pyramids 
(a) They are among seven wonders 

(fa) All are very ancient 

(c) They cannot be broken 

(d) They have not yet been explored 

20. Kurukshetra . Haldighati Panipat 

(a) They are connected with the Pandavs 
(fa) They are battlefields 

(c) They are very fertile plains 

(d) They have been chosen for setting observatorie 

21. microscope ; telescope : spectacles. 

(a) They are circular m shape 

(fa) They can be adjusted 

(c) They are made of glass 

(d) They help to see objects better 

22. radar . peep ; madam. 

(a) They remain the same if read backwards 

(fa) Each contains two consonants 

(c) They have only one vowel 

id) They have letters in alphabetical order 

LEXICAL ITEMS 

Find out words for questions 23 to 27 by following th 
clues. 

Example___ 






Limb having five fingers (4) + a little (4) 
HANDSOME (HAND + SOME) 

23. _ 

A vehicle with four wheels (3) + a domestic animal (3) 

24. __ - 

An alcoholic drink (3) + liquid formation in boils (3) 

25 -- -- 

Counter where wine is sold (3) + delicate (6) 

26 - _ . 

Magistrate's domain (5) + a huge sea-going vessel (4) 
27 - - 

Huge constructions on rivers for storing water (3) + 
name given to length of period one has completed (3) 
28. Which four-letter word ran be prefixed to all the 
tallowing to make words' 



CODI>JC-DECODING 


In the following questions, the word PANTHER has 
been coded in five different ways. The word ENGLISH is also 
coded in the same way but not in the same order. Your task 


is to match the right parts. 


PANTHER 

ENGLISH 

29. NAPTREH 

(a) IRKPMWL 

30 TNHAEPR 

(b) GNELHSI 

31 TERXLIV 

(c) CLEJGQF 

32 NYLRFCP 

(d) DNFLNSG 

33 OAMTGEQ 

(e) LGINSEH 

34 If according to a i 
oded as 31 35 17 5 9 

certain code the word PRICE is 


What word would be coded as 5 1 3 17 27 9 39 
If in a certain code 

'It IS very hot' means 'We are not safe'. 

'North IS extremely cold' means 'Go to safe places' 
'North can be hot' means 'Places are too far' 

'It will be cold' means 'Do not go far' 

35. What word is coded as 'cold'? 


(a) not (b) go (c) safe (d) places 

36. What is the code for 'to'? 

(a) north (b) is (c) extremely (d) cold 

37. What IS the code for 'too'' 

(a) North (b) can (c) be id) hot 

38. .What will be the code for 'Places are safe'? 


SIMILARITIES 


In questions 39 and 40, only two addresses in each are 
exactly alike. Find them out: 

39 (a) .Parashuram Malhotra 

Block G-7, H No 391, 

Govindnagar 

(b) Parashuram Malhotara 
Block G-7, H No 391, 

Govindnagar 
(r) Parashuram Malhotra 
Block G-7, H No 391, 

Govindanagar 

(d) Parashuram Malhotara 
Block G-7, H No. 391, 

Govindnagar 

(e) Parasharam Malhotra 
Block G-7, H.No 391, 

Govindanagar. 

(f) Parasharam Malhotara 
Block G-7, H No. 391, 

Govindnagar. 

40. (a) Padam Chand & Dharam Chand 
Shop No. D-117, 

Pratap Park Road, Vrishbhanpur. 

(b) Padam Chand & Dharma Chand 
Shop No D-117, 

Pratap Park Road, Vrishbhanpur. 

(c) Padam Chand & Dharam Chand 
Shop No D-117, 

Pratap Park Road, Vrishabhanpur. 

(d) Padam Chandra & Dharam Chandra 
Shop No. D-117, 

Pratap Park Road, Vrishabhanpur 

(e) Padam Chand & Dharam Chandra 
Shop No. D-117, 

Pratap Park Road, Vrishbhanpur 

(f) Padam Chand & Dharma Chand 
Shop No. D-117, 

Pratap Park Road, Vrishbhanpur 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Giveii below are two seta of figures, the problem figures and the answer figures nurked A, C, D and E. You have to 
ay which of ffie answer figures would fit in place of the question mark in problem figures. 


PROBLEM nCURES ANSWER nCURES 

A B C D E 
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ANSWERS AND BXPlANATtONS 


1. id) All the others mean confusion. 

2. (c) All the others contain water. 

3. (c) It is the only one with four le^ among two-legged 

creatures. 

4. (b) All the others are in politics too. 

5. (a) All the other terms are used in cricket 

6. (c) All the others are emotions. 

7. id) It is the only classical dance among folk-dances. 

8. (b) All the others refer to Very old' 

9. idi The relation is of adjective and noun. 

'10. (b) The relationship is that of destructor and the 
destroyed. 

11! (b) The relationship is that of medium and attainment 

12. (d) The relationship shows the thing and its source of 

origin. 

13. (a) One is whole, the other its part 

14. (d) The relationship is that of aptitude and perfor¬ 

mance. 

15. id) The relationship is that of the artist and the art 

16. (b) The fjrst improves the second by imparting ita style. 

17. (d) 18. (c) 19. (a) 20. (b) 21. id) 22. (a) 

23. CARPET 24. RUMPUS 25. BARTENDER 

26. COURTSHIP 27. DAMAGE 28. PART 

29. (W 30. (e) 31. (a) 32. (0 33. (d) 

34. The code follows the following formula position of the 
letter in the alphabet x 2-1. Answer is 'CABINET'. 


35 to 38. Work out your answers by marking common 
words, both in messages and in codes. 

35. (b) ' 36. (c) 37 (b) 

38. North is hot 39. bd 40 bf 

41. B. Triangle and circle go round the lines clockwise and 

anti-clockwise respectively. 

42. D. Triangle moves at three points anti-clockwise, 

square goes to the other extreme corner and circle 
goes from corner to corner anti-clockwise. 

43. D. The figure rotates clockwise with one extra frill, 

dropping one line. The moon reverses direction. 
44 A. The figure rotates clockwise with arrow heads 
changing direction one by one. 

45. C The figure turns upside down and the circle slides 

, along to the other end. 

46. E. Figures in the corners change places with the figure 

inside the circle one by one. 

47. C. The figure bends left and right Study the change in 

the slit and the cunre at the end. 

48. B. The figure slides from top to bottom in three stages 

with disc going up and down, design at the end 
coming in me middle and a V curve turning up and 
down. 

49. E. '+' sign goes to diagonal ends, triangle moves along 

diagonal and circle Is going round anti-clockwise 

50. D. Figure at the top comes to the bottom and the 

remaining two move upwards simultaneously. 

























































GENERAL INIELUGBNCE 


TEST OF REASONINO-m 


2. Walnut trees grow on mountains 

Conclusion- Walnut trees must be very high 

(a) □ (b) a (c) □ (d) □ 
Statements 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPEI 

In the following statements, a situation is explained in a 
'ew sentences followed by a conclusion. You have to say 
whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements 

(b) IS only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements 

’ (d) IS doubtful as the data provided is inadequate 

Mote; Your answer should only be in the light of the state¬ 
ments given. 

statements 

(1) 1. Country'X'IS getting regular supply of arms 

from America 

2 India has more arms than 'X'. 

ndusion. America's production of arms is less as 
compared tq India 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (d) □ 
tements 

(2) 1 Nawab Pataudi married Sharmila Tagore 

2 Ravi Shastri is going to marry Anita Ra| 
nc/usion All cricketers marry film-stars 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 
tements 

(3) 1 Business executives always travel by air. 

2, Air journey is very expensive. 

3 Air journey takes very little time 

ndusion For business executes hme is more important 
than money. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 
tements. 

(4) 1. Company 'X' is one of the major suppliers of 

electrical equipment in India 
2. Company 'X' is supported by Japanese tech¬ 
nology 

ndusion- The electrical equipment of company 'X' are 
' the best in the country 

(a) □ (b) □ (0 □ (d) □ 
tements: 

(5) 1. It IS by the order of judges that victims are sent 

to gas-chambers. 

2. Life sentence is also announced by the judges. 
ndusion: Judges are not sympathetic towards the 
accused. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (d) □ 
feme/Tts. 

(6) 1. Mountains are very high. 


(7) 1 Village 'X' has been washed by flood. 

2 The Government has opened a relief centre 
there. 

Conclusion- There are some survivors 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements 

(8) 1. The serial 'Ramayan' is a beautiful depiction of 

our cultural heritage 

2 Other countries also want 'Ramayan' on their 
televisions 

Conclusion People in other countries are interested in our 
ancient cultural and moral values. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements. 

(9) 1. Mr'X'has got himself insured. 

2. If Mr 'X' dies his wife will get a lot of money 

3 Mrs 'X' wants to have a lot of money 
Conclusion She wants Mr 'X' to die 

(a) O (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

(10) 1 Suresh has read a lot about Greece. 

2. He is trying to go to that country 
Conclusion. Suresh has studied Greek language. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) D Id) D 

TYPE II 

In making decisions about important questions, it is desir¬ 
able to be able to distinguish between 'strong'arguments and 
'weak' arguments so far as they are related to the question. 
'Weak' argument may not be direcdy related to the question, 
may be of minor importance or may be related to some trivial 
aspect of the question Each question given below is followed 
by two arguments numbered I and II You have to decide 
which of the arguments is 'strong' and which is 'weak' Then 
decide which of the answers given below and numbered (a), 

(b), (c), (d) and (e) is the correct answer 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II IS strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong 

(d) Either I or II is strong 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Oo the dacoits really live the way they are shown in 
movies? 

I. Yes, some of the filmwallas are associated with 
them and know their life-style. 

II. No, the directors know nothing about dacoits or 
how they live. 
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(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

12. Are toothpastes with fluoride better than tooth¬ 
pastes without them. 

I. Yes, because fluoride is referred to as a superfigh- 
ter. 

II. No, other toothpastes are equally good and 
protect teeth from bacteria. 

(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

13 Are star-sons a flop breed? 

I Yes, their fathers have taught them nothing 

II No, some of them are quite successful, talented 
and popular with the audience 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

14 Should one laugh at stale jokes related in parties? 

I Yes, courtesy demands it 

II. No, if one is not amused why one should laugh 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

15. Should everyone in the cabinet agree with the 
Prime Minister? 

I Yes, otherwise he might be deprived of his port¬ 
folio. 

II No, one should be fearless enough to give one's 
opinion freely 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

16 Will India have a good Monsoon this year? 

I Yes, the weather conditions are very favourable 

II No, the winds often divert their course 
(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

17, Is non-violence better course of action for achiev¬ 
ing goal as compared to violence? 

I. Yes, violence begets rum, blood-shed, hatred and 
revenge. 

II. No, only cowards believe in non-violence 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

18 Should the players take exercise before playing a 
match? 

I Yes, the exercise warms them up. 

II. No, they get tired unnecessarily. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE 111 

In the following questions, two statements are followed 
by two conclusions I and II Tick mark (}/) 

la) if only I follows. 

lb) if only II follows. 

(c) if both I and II follow. 

(d) if either I or II follows. 

(e) if neither I nor II follows. 

Note: Your answers should only be in the light of the state¬ 
ments given 

Statements 

19 1 All democracies have kings. 

2. All the kings have their queens 
Conclusions' 

I. Some dfemocracies have no queen. 

II. All the queens in the democracies have husbands. 

^ (a) □ .lb) □ (c) □ Id) □' (e) O 


Statements: 

20. 1. Women who do not have long hair do not go 

to beauticians. 

2. Women who have short ^air are not dark. 
Conclusions- 

I. Fair women go to beauticians. 

II. Women with long hair are dark. 

Ca) □ (b) □ Ic) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

Statements. 

21. 1. Some rivers are hills. 

2. Some hills are glaciers. 

Conclusions. 

I Some rivers are glaciers. 

II All hills are rivers. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

Statements 

22 1. Only those dogs are cats which are not tigers 

2 All tigers are bulls. 

Conclusions 

I Some dogs are bulls 

II Some tigers are rats 

(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

Statements' 

23 1 All spacecraft are bicycles. 

2. Some bicycles are boats. 

Conclusions- 

I Some spacecraft are boats 

II No boat IS a spacecraft 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

Statements 

24 1. Some crows are frogs. 

2 All frogs are snakes 

Conclusions 

I. Some crows are snakes. 

II Some crows are not snakes 

(a) □ lb) □ (0 □ Id) a le) □ 

Sfatemen/s; 

25. 1 Only those persons play billiards who are nol 
interested in politics. 

2. 50% of the billiard players are women. 
Conclusions: 

I. Only 50% women are interested in politics 

II. Persons who are interested in politics pla> 
billiards regularly 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (cO □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

26 1 None of the customers buys anything that I: 
not advertised on T.V. 

2. Cioods advertised on T.V. are not cheap. 
Conclusions: 

I. Goods that are bought by customers are expen 
sive. 

II Customers do not buy expensive goods. 

(a) □ lb) O (c) 0 Id) a le) □ 
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TYPE IV 

In the following questions, a statement is followed by 
lications I and II Tick mark 

(a) if only I is implicit 

(b) if only II is implicit 

(c) if both I and li are implicit. 

(d) if either I or II is implicit 

(e) if neither I nor II is implicit. 

?ment 

27 Mr David wasn't at all surprised when his cousin, 

) had promised to meet him at 5 O'clock, neither turned 
lor sent any message 

hcaliuns 

I Mr David knew his cousin was irresponsible 

II Mr David was reluctant to meet his cousin 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

ement 

28 Mr V P Singh engaged an American Detective 
ncy, Fairfax, to collect information regarding the bank 
junts of VIPs m foreign banks. 

lications 

I He did nut have much faith in Indian detective 
agencies 

II. VIPs have no bank accounts in India 
;a) □ (b) □ (c) a id) □ (e) □ 

ement 

29 No one can be sure of getting |ustice from law 
ause farts are often turned and twisted by lawyers 

ilicalions 

I Lawyers cannot be relied upon 

II lodgements are partial 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

ement 

-iO The tourists were advised not to climb peak 'X' 
ause heavy ram and avalanches were expected 
ilications 

I The authorities were concerned about the safety 
of tourists. 

II Heavy ram m mountainous region is usually 
followed by avalanches. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) O id) □ (e) □ 

ement 

31 lam yet to meet a person who has seen ghosts face 

ace 

plications 

I There are such persons but they have not come m 
contact with me 

II. Stories about ghosts are based on imagination and 
hearsay. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 
ement; 

32. Students who had not been regular thrpughout the 
Sion did not get good marks m Sanskrit 
plications: 

1. All students who had been regular got good marks 
m Sanskrit 


II. For understanding Sanskrit properly, one has to be 
regular. 

(a) □ (b) D ((f) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

33 India and Pak are very much concerned about each 
other's purchase of arms from other countries. 

Implications: 

I Both the countries are confident that they shall 
always be at peace with one another 
II. They are not worried about arms made inside the 
country. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

34. Modern woman has a very important role in educa¬ 
tional, scientific, social and political activity of the world 

Implications 

I Modern woman is capable of coping with the acti¬ 
vities mentioned 

II. The role of man m these fields is not at all impor¬ 
tant 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In the questions given below, assumption 'A' is followed 
by reason 'R' Write 

(a) if 'A' IS right and 'R' is the reason for it 

(b) if 'A' IS right but 'R' is wrong. 

(c) if both 'A' and 'R' are right but 'R' is not the reason 
for 'A' 

(d) if 'A' IS wrong but 'R' is right 

35 (A) It IS easy to get accommodation at hill-stations 

during peak time 

(R) All the hotels are packed with tourists 
(a) □ (b) □ (r) □ (d) □ 

16 (A) Cheap bazar-notes are very popular with 

students 

(R) they are excellent colle(:tions for providing 
knowledge m a nut-shell 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

37 (A) Most of the brilliant students want to go 
abroad for advanced learning. 

(R) It IS not easy to get scholarship to go there 
(a) □ (b) □ (r) □ (d) □ 

38 (A) Wounds must be washed with boiling water. 
(R) Boiling water kills germs 

(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

39 (A) Most of the passengers get sea-sick during 
long voyages 

(R) The movement of the ship causes sickness 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

40 (A) People these days see most of the movies on 

their video-sets et 

(R) Govt IS making a great effort to check video 

piracy. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 
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TYPIVI I 

At the end of each paragraph given below, some conclu¬ 
sions have been drawn. On the basts of the study of the para¬ 
graph, mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true 

B Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the data is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false 

I 

It IS not possible for us to cultivate the inner life unless 
we are raised above physical wants. The importance of this 
basic principle is understood by those who are working for 
the better distribution of wealth and the increasing socializa¬ 
tion of the State The new economic policies and political 
arrangements attempt to remove the hindrances to good life 
but cannot by themselves make it prevail. It is in educational 
institutions that youth of the country must be trained to the 
appreciation of the good life, with its fine and delicate 
perceptions and desire for the thing of spirit. 

(Dr Radhaknshnan) 

41 The old economic policies needed change. 

AD BD CD DO ED 

42. Dr Radhakrishnan considers physical wants very 
'important. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

43. Spiritual life is more important than physical attain¬ 
ments. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44. Educational institutions have a great responsibility 
in shaping the youth. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

45 No one is bothered about socialization. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

II 

A can of evaporated milk, two holes punched in the top, 
had collected a deposit of solidified yellow at the opening. 
The coffee-pot was blackened tin. A small bed-room 
contained'an iron bedstead which had once been white. An 
old fashioned box was in one corner and near the trunk was a 
cheap suitcase of imitation leather. They felt as if they were in 
an oven. ff.5. Cardnet) 

46. The house had not been lived in for quite some¬ 
time. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

47. The owner of the house was a methodicabperson. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

48. Jhey' refers to the inhabitants of the house. 

Id BD CD DD ED 

49. The owner of the house was very poor. 

,r. ?<;aD BD CD DD ED 

50. The owner was fond of coffee, 

AD BD CD DD ED 


AfVSWgftS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (d) No data is given. 

2. (c) Generalization cannot be based on two example 

3. (a) The conclusion is a natural one. 

4. (d) Data is lacking. 

5 (b) The conclusion is a long drawn one. 

6. (c) The height of mountain has nothing to do with tf 

height of tree. 

7. (a) Relief camps are always for the sufferers. 


8. 

(a) The conclusion is a natural one. 



9. 

(b) The conclusion is a long drawn one. 



10. 

id) The data is lacking 



11. 

(e) 

12. 

(d 

13. 

(b) 

14 

(c 

15. 

(b) 

16 

(d 

17. 

(a) 

18. 

(a 

19. 

(b) 

20 

(a 

21. 

(e) 

22 

(a 

23 

(e) 

24 

(c 

25. 

(e) 

26 

(a 

27 

(a) 

28 

(a 

29. 

le) 

30 

(c 

31 

id) 

32 

it 

33. 

(e) 

34 

(a 

35. 

id) 

36. 

(t 

37. 

(c) 



38. 

(d) Wounds are washed with boiled water 

'.not w 


boiling water. 



39. 

(a) 



40. 

(c) 



41. 

B. It must be so, othenvise new policies 

were 

1 r 


needed. 


42. E. He lays stress on 'thing of spirit' and 'inner life'. 

43. A. The passage tells us so. 

44. A. The word 'must' makes it definite. 

45. E. The writer is talking about persons working for t 

cause. 

46. B. The condition suggests so, but one can't be defin 

as It might be mere neglect 

47. E. It is the otherway round. 

48. D. Probably not because the sense of familiarity is lai 

ing. 

49. C. The owner might be a miser or the type who was j 

not bothered; 

50. B. The condition of the tin shows that he ofi 

prepared It' 
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^anUtative Aptitude 


20^2 
? “45 

(a) 2^ ( 6 ) 30 (c) S'! (d) 900 UO Noncot 

these 

2. 26% of 310=? 

(. 1 ) 82.5 (fa) 83 4 (f) 86 4 (d) 80 6 

ic) None of these 

3 lx^xil=P 

5 3 10 

(a) 1 1 (fa) 11 (f) 3 3 (d) 3 3 (e) None ot 

these 

4 ?%of54=18 

(a) 12^ (fa) 11 } (c) 337 (d) 25 <r) None ol 


t 


lhcs(» 
/, 


r, 

10 

u' 17 (fa) 0 017 (t) 0 17 (d) 2 7 (ei None* 

of these 

6 Which ot the following is the largest Ir.utiein 

12 4 5 
3' 5' r 9 

(aI 7 (fa) f (c) 7 (d) 7 (e) None ot these 

3 5 7 9 

7 ^ X 3737 = ? 

(a) 5q (fa) 606 ((1 66 (d) 6006 (e) None ot 

those 

8 •'- = 0013 

(a) 00169 (fa) 000169 (r)0169 (d) 1 69 

(e) None ot these 


9 (0.04)^ = ? 

(a) 0000064 (fa) 0 64 (c) 0 064 (d) 0 0064 

(e) None of these 

10 ^of100 x 255 = ? 

(a) 10.02 (fa) 102 (c) 5 20 id) 52 (e) None 

of these 


11 Find the difference between the local value of 3 m 
39305 

(a) 9005 (fa) 409005 (c) 419105 (d) 29700 

le) None of these 

12. What IS the local value in fraction of the figure 7 in 


the number 0 0107, 





(d) 


_ 7_ 

10000 


((■' None of these 

13 riie ratio ot the number of boys and girls in a school 
IS 4 3 II there aie 480 boys in the school, find the number 

of girls in the s( hool 


(a) 360 (fai 420 1 c) 380 (d) 106 (e) None 

ot these 


14 A car needs 12 litres of petrol for covering a 
distance (;t 153 kilometres How much petrol is nc'cded tor 
the car to cover 204 kilometres? 

(a I 12 (fa) 14 (r) 16 (d) 18 (e) None cjf 

thc'se 

15 A contiactor undcitook to finish a certain work in 
62 days and employed 60 men After 32 days, he found that 

he had already done ^ of the work How many men should 
he disc haige so that the work may finish in time? 

la) 38 ffa) 48 (c.) 50 (r/) 28 (e) None of 

these 

16 What per cent of Rs 180 50 is Rs 36 I 

(a) 10 (fa) 15 (c) 20 (d) 25 (el None of 

these 

17 A number IS as much greater than 17 as is less than 
57 Find the number 

(a) 29 (fa) 17 (c) 39 (d) 47 (e) None ot 

these 

18 li a partnei, whose share is 55% gets Rs 22000 as 
prolit for a yi'ar Irom a firm, find the total profit of the firm 

(a) 40,000 (fa) 30,000 (c 1 45,000 (d) 55,000 

(e) None of these 

19 If Mohan's salary is 25%above Sohan's, then what 
per c ent less than Mohan's salary is Sohan's? 

la) 35% (fa) 25% 1(1 20% (d) 15% 

le) None ot these 

20 A reduc tion of 20% in the price of oranges would 
c'nable a buyer to get one dozen more for Rs 50 Find 
reduced puce per dozen of oranges. 

(a) 10 (fai 9 (c) 8 (d) 7 (e) None of these 

21 A shopkeeper bought an article for R.>. 54 and sold it 
tor Rs 45 Find his loss per cent 

(a) 25% (fa) J3|% (c) 16|% (d) 37% 

(e) None ot these 

22 A dealer sold a machine for Rs 540 losing 10% At 
what price should he have sold it to earn a profit of 10%? 
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ra) 580 (b) 600 (c) 650 id) 660 (e) None 

of these 

23. The difference m selling prices of d radio, atgains of 
10% and 15% IS Rs 10 Find the price of the radio 

(a) 400 (b) 600 (() 500 (d) 450 (e) None 

of these 

24 A sum of money becomes ^ of itself in 8 years at a 
icrtam rate of interest Find the rate of interest 

0) 12^% (b) 10% (c) 8 % (d) 5% (e) None 

of these 

25 The difference between simple and compound 
interest on a certain sum of money for 2 years at 5%is 25 Find 
the sum 

(a) 10,000 (b) 12,000 (c) 14,400 (d) 15,000 

(e) None of these 

26. An electric Press is listed at Rs 150, with a discount 
of 20% What additional discount must be offered to custom¬ 
er to bring the net price to Rs 108. 

(a) 25% (b) 30% (c) 15% (d) 10% 

(e) None of these 

27. What will be the speed of the water if a boat 
moving at 9 km/hr in still water goes 12 km downstream and 
comes back in total 3 hours? 

(a) 5 km/hr (b) 4 km/hr (c) 3 km/hr 

(d) 2 km/hr (c) None of these 

28. A man saves 25% of his monthly salary. If on 
account of rise in prices he is to increase his monthly 
expenses by 25% he is only able to save Rs 25 per month 
What IS his monthly salary' 

(a) 400 (b) 500 (c) 600 (d) 650 (e) None 

of these 

29 The volume of a wall, 6 times as high as it is broad 
and 7 times as long as it is high, is 16128 cubic metres. Find 
the breadth of the wall 

(a) 3 5 m (b) 4 m (r) 4.5 m (d) 5 m 

(e) None of these 

30. A vessel contains 100 litres of wine, 50% of it is 
taken out of the vessel everyday and equal quantity of water 
put in What quantity of wine remains in the vessel at the end 
of 3 days? 

(a) 10 litres (b) 33^ litres (c) 12 ^ litres 

'1 ^ ^ 
id) 20“ litres (e) None of these 

31 One fifth of a number exceeds its one seventh by 
154, find the number. 

la) 2575 - (b) 2675 (c) 2695 id) 271S 

le) None of these 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


7. (b) 8. (b) 9. la) 10. lb) 11. (d) 12. Id) 

13 la) 4 • 3 = 480 : X 

X = ^ - 360 

4 

14 (c) 12 . x = 153 : 204 

X = = 16 litres 

15 Id) Less days, more men 

(62-32) • 321 

• 2 1 y xlmer 

Less work, less men 3 3 | 

1 3 1 '^ 

X = 32 3 f>0 X - X — » 32 men 

Men to be discharged = 60-32 = 28 men 

16 (c) Let x% of 18 50 be Rs 3610, then 

^x 180 50 = 3610 

„,, = 1610_x_m0^20% 

180 50 


•60 xlmer 


17 ,b)x = :!^ = f^ = 37 

18. (a) 19. (c) 20. (a) 21. (c) 22 (d) 23. (b) 
24. Id) 25 (a) 26. Id) 

27 (c) Let speed of water =>« x km/hr 

Speed of boat downstream® (9 + x) km;hr 
Speed of boat upstream® (9 - x) km/hr 
Distance travelled = 12 km 

Distance .r_ 

Speed 

9 - X 9 + X 
Finding x = 3 km/hr 
Hence speed of water ® 3 km/hr. 

28 (a) Let his monthly salary be = Rs 100 

Monthly Expenses = 100 - 25 = Rs 75 
Monthly expenses after rise of prices 

75 X 125 „ 375 

_ - 3- gj - 

100 4 


Saving per month = 100 - ■ 




If saving IS Rs ~ per month, monthly salary 

=. Rs 100 

If saving is 25 per month, monthly salary 

® Rs400 

29. (b) Volume ® Length x Breadth x Height 

30. (c) 100-^ = 50 


2 2 


12 ^ litres 


31 (c) (| - i) of the number -134 

. •. The number -1 54 x - 2695 


1. (fa) 2. Id) 3. (a) 4- (c) 5. (c) 6. (c) 




OBJicnvE-ryK ouEsiiOMs 


sNGUSH LANGUAGE 


The questions published below 
ere set in the Clerks' Grade and 
her Examinations held recently. 

Read each sentence and indicate 
/ its number the part in which a 
istake occurs. 

1 No sooner he entered (1) 
an he got up ( 2 ) and left the room 
) No error (4) 

2. .He don't know ( 1 ) the 
fterence between ( 2 ) a ship and a 
ibmarine (3) No error (4) 

} One of my uncles (1) IS a 
ictor (2) in America (3) No error 

) 

4 His car is (1) mqre bigger 
an (2) those of any of us (?) No error 

) 

5 Yesterday I mel an old 
end (1) when I am going (2) to the 
aiketO) No error (4) 

6 My mere along with (1) her 
jsband and two children (2) are 
ling to visit (3) us this morning No 
I or (4) 

7 While I was walking (Dover 
le bridge yesterday (2) I had seen a 
irpse (3) lying on the staircase No 
ror (4). 

8 Had there been no rain 
iday, (D I would forgotten my ram 
lal (2) at my friend's place (3) No 
rror (4). 

9 I have tried to (D calm 
own the angry mob which was 
lanting ( 2 ) slogans against the 
olice (3). No error (4) 

10. The thief confessed that he 
as committing (D burglaries m 
iflhi from 1980 ( 2 ) and often shared 
ie loot with a policeman (3). No 
I ror (4). 

' Choose the word that is most 
early the SAME in meaning as the 
mrd given below in capital letters. 

11. ERADICATE 

(a) remi^ve 

(b) rcfstore 

» 


(c) increase 

(d) change 
12 CANDID 

(a) dishonest 

(b) prejudice 
(() sweet 

id) frank 

1 i ASTONISHED 

(a) happy 

(b) amazed 
U) pleased 
(d) angry 

14 APPROPRIATE 

(a) praiseworthy 

(b) admirable 

(c) suitable 

(d) satisfactory 

15 INCREDIBLE 

(a) not admirable 

(b) worthless 

(c) with no credit 

(d) unbelievable 
1(> INEXPENSIVE 

(a) good 
(fa) old 
(t) cheap 
(d) dear 

Choose the word that is most 
opposite in meaning to the word 
given in capital letters. 

17 VULGAR 

(a) simple 
(fa) restrained 

(c) retired 

(d) graceful 

18. COURAGEOUS 

(a) naughty 

(fa) frightened 

(c) happy 

(d) cowardly 

19. TRANSPARENT 
(a) fixed 

(fa) opaque 

(c) solid 

(d) frigid 

20. ACCEPT 
(a) reject 
(fa) very 


(c) dismiss 

(d) decline 

* Pick out the most effective word 
from the given words to fill in the 
blank to make the sentence 
complete. 

21 You must - hard work if 
you want a promotion 

(ai pul in 
lb) put out 
(c> put away 
(d) put off 

22 You (an go now but you 
must be back in the office 

4 O'clock. 

(a) till 

(b) between 

(c) on 

(d) at 

23. The parents divided the 
cash equally _ their daughters. 

(a) in 

(b) to 

(c) between 

(d) among 

24. Many families in India have 
to depend the earnings of one 
person 

(a) alter 

(b) on 

(c) by 

(d) over 

25. Though a native of Bengal, 
she has been living m Nagpur 
several yea is 

(a) for 
(fa) about 

(c) since 

(d) from 

4i Read the foilowing passage care- 
fuily and answer the questions given 
below it. 

The bulk ot our population is 
poor and illiterate. Their sorry condi¬ 
tion poses a problem On the one 
hand, there is a shortage of teachers 
tor adult education and, on the other, 
the adults feel shy of starting to learn 
at a late age and attend classes like 



children..Moreover, the adult villag¬ 
ers have little lime to spare for 
attending classes. The |ob of a farmer 
IS very strenuous and he needs ample 
rest and relaxation In addition, he 
finds that what is taught at the adult 
centres of education has no bearing 
on his daily needs and therefore he 
has become cynical about adult 
education It is necessary to make 
adult education m villages agricul¬ 
ture-oriented so as to make it more 
meaningful for the farmer. In towns 
and cities also, adulteducation needs 
to be made work-based; it should 
comprise types of system in which 
earning and learning go together 
side by side. Efforts should he 
made to discourage the tendency 
of the village folk to migrate to the 
towns. 

Another aspect of the problem is 
the confinement of industry to cities 
and towns. What is called the "indus¬ 
trial area" is entirely the monopoly of 
the cities For expansion of education 
and literacy in the rural areas it is 
necessary that industry should be 
dispersed in the villages also. An 
important development that has 
taken place in the countryside is the 
phenomenal success of the Green 
Revolution. 

26 What poses a problem in 
the rural areas/ 

(a) The people's low standard 
of living 

(b) The defective education 
system 

(c) The lack of education in 
our country 

(d) Illiteracy among a large 
number of adults 

(e) The increasing popula¬ 
tion 

27. One of the mam problems 
of adult education in the country is* 

(a) shortage of school buildi¬ 
ngs. 

(b) shortage of teachers for 
such schools. 

(c) shortage of students avail¬ 
able for such schools. 

(d) lack of funds with the Go¬ 
vernment for such scho¬ 
ols. 

(e) poorfmancial condition of 


the people. 

28 The main problem in 
educating the adult villagers is. 

(а) their inability to read and 
write. 

( б ) they hardly find time to 
attend classes. 

(c) their shyness to attend cla¬ 
sses like children 

(d) there is no room for sc¬ 
hools in the villages. 

(e) their financial helpless¬ 
ness to purchase books, 
etc, required for studies. 

29 The job of farmers in our 
country is such that 

(a) it needs complete over¬ 
hauling 

(h) co-operativc farming has 
become essential 

(c) the farmers require spare¬ 
time jobs 

(d) small-scale industries in 
the villages need encoura¬ 
gement 

(e) the farmers need ample 
rest and relaxation 

30 A farmer has grown cynical 
about education because 

(a) he has no time to go to 
school. 

(b) centres for education are 
at far off places. 

(c) he has no money to pay 
the fee for education 

(d) what is taught in such 
schools in mostly of no use 
in his daily life 

(e) there is no one in his 
family to look after his cu¬ 
ltivation when he goes to 
attend the classes. 

31, What is needed for adult 
education in villages is that; 

(a) it.should be free 

(b) it should be available in 
every village. 

(c) it should be made 
agriculture-oriented 

(d) it should be made 
compulsory. 

(e) it should be imparted in 
the evening when the 
villager is free from 
work. 


1 (1) No sooner had he enter* 

Wrong, unidiomatic constri 
tion. 

2 (1) He does not know. Singu 

verb required for he. 

3. (4) No error. 

4. (2) more bigger is incorre 

'More' IS superfluous; 'bigg 
Itself denotes a higher degri 

5 (2) was going, not am going P. 

tense required because t 
sentence relates yosterda 
occurrence 

6 (3) IS required in place of a 

Subject IS Singular, the woi 
'along with' do not make 
plural 

7 (3) saw a corpse, not had sei 

Simple past required, not p 
perfect 

8 (2' would have forgotten Vc 

'have' IS missing 

9 (1) 'have' is incorrect becac 

simple past required to s 
the clause 'which was ch< 
ting' 

10 (2) 'since 1980', not'from' Sir 

is correct usage when t 
reference is to specific ye 
day or time 

11 (a) 

12 (d) 

13 (b) 

14 (c) 

15. (d) 

16. (c) 

17 (d) 

18 (d) 

19. (b) 

20 (d) 

21 (a) 

22 . (d) 

23 (d) 

24. (b) 

25 (a) 

26. (a) 

27. (b) 

28. (b) and (c) 

29. (e) 

30. (d) 

31. (c) and (e) 



6»iiGfh»-TYPE wmsnoNs 


EVERYDAY SaENCE 


N Tick-mark the correct answer out 
}f the choices given: 

1. A double convex air bubble 
I) water will act like a: 

(a) convex lens 

(b) concave lens 

(c) plane slab 

(d) concave mirror 

2. If there were no atmos- 
ihere, the duration of the day on the 
•arth will 

(a) decrease 

(b) increase 

(c) remain the same 

(d) depend upon the weather 
J How will an image pro- 

luced by a lens change if half the lens 
s wrapped in black paper?'. 

(a) no effect 

(b) size IS reduced to half 

(c) no image will be formed 
.(d) the image will be half as 

bright 

4. Which one of the following 
ihenomenon cannot be explained 
ly the wave theory of light? 

(a) refraction 

(b) interference 

(c) polarisation 

id) photoelectric effect 

5 If you float in water with just 
our nose out, the average density of 
our body mast be 

(a) same as that of the water 

(b) greater than that of the 
water 

(c) less than that of the water 

(d) infinity 

6 "Lead pencil" contains: 

(a) Pb 

(b) FeS 

t (c) Graphite 

(d) PbS 

7. The noble gas used in 
idiotherapy is: 

(a) Krypton 
Ab) Radon 

(c) Argon 

(d) Xenon 


8 The commercial name for 
calcium hydride is: 

(a) lime 

(b) hydrolith 

(c) slaked lime 

(d) calgon 

9. Which of the following is 
used as an antiseptic? 

(a) chloroform 

(b) iodoform 

(c) acetone 

(d) methyl alcohol 

10 Which of the following is 
used for artificial ripening of green 
fruit? 

(a) methane 

(b) ethylene 

(c) propane 

(d) acetylene 

11 All of the following are 
examples of consumers except 

(a) carnivores 

(b) herbivores 

(c) saprophytes 

(d) green plants 

12 An example of a pioneer 
organism is. 

(a) pond Illy 

(b) cattail 

(c) lichen 

(d) fern 

1.1 Vitamin D is found plenti¬ 
fully in 

(a) fish oils 

(b) fruits 

(c) milk 

(d) vegetables 

14. The structure near the 
nucleus of an animal cell that takes' 
part in cell division is the- 

(a) centrosome 

(b) chromosome 

(c) gene 

(d) nucleolus 

15. The reaction of the iris of 
the eye to light is an example of a(n)- 

(a) instinct 

(b) heliotropism 
v.(c) reflex 


(d) acquired characteristic 

16 In man the thorax is separat¬ 
ed from the abdomen by the 

(a) diaphragm 

(b) medullary sheath 

(c) pericardium 

(d) walls of the stomach 

17 The part of the brain most 
concerned with control of the heart 

IS 

(a) cerebellum 

(b) cerebrum 

(c) medulla 

(d) cortex 

18. Sugar should be used 
sparingly in a child's diet because 

(a) it causes diabetes 

(b) it supplies an excess of 
energy 

(c) It causes worms 

(d) It dulls the appetite for 
foods rich in other neces¬ 
sary elements 

19 The volume of air that is 
taken into and expelled from the 
lungs during a normal, quiet respira¬ 
tion IS called 

(a) complemental air 

(b) tidal air 

<c) supplemental air 
(d) residual air 

20 The term neoplastic di¬ 
sease refers to¬ 
la) cancer 

(b) orthopaedic surgery 

(c) rickettsias 

(d) tuberculosis 

21. The age of Niagra Falls has 
been estimated by a method using 

(a) rate of erosion 

(b) rate of deposition of sedi¬ 
ments 

(c) U-238 half life 

(d) C-14 half life 

22 The dating method which Is 
believed to be most accurate is 

(a) rate of erosion 

(b) rate of deposition of sedi¬ 
ments 
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(c) amount of salt m the sea 
(cf) radioactivity 

23 The most important and 
usually most abundant of the variable 
[*asps in the lower atmosphere is' 

(j) ozone 

(b) oxygen 

(f) w'ater vapour 

(d) argon 

24. Molten rotk below the 
surlaic of the earth is called. 

(a) lava 

(b) a batholilh 
(t) a laccolith 
v{d) magma 

25 Stratified rocks are rocks 
that are 

(a) massive 

(b) in layers 

(c) all the same colour 

(cf) dll the same composition 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26 When a monochromatic 
light wave enters from one medium 
into another, the frequency of the 
light _ 

. 27. As the frequency of a 
periodic wave increases, the period 
of the wave 

28. If the number of protons in 
an atom increases, the atomic 
number of the atom ... 

29 If a copper disc with a hole 
IS heated, its diameter __ 

30. If the lift accelerates 
upwards, its time period will _ as 
compared with the time period 
performed inside a stationary lift 

Explain 

31. A beaker is completely 
filled with water at 1®C There is an 
outflow of water whether the tempe¬ 
rature of water is raised or lowered 
Explain 

32. Some passengers sitting in a 
stationary carriage push it from the 
inside, will the carnage move? 

33 A body moving with a 
uniform speed in a circle does no 
work. 

34 Can we transfer liquids with 
the help of siphon in vacuum? 

35 Why does not a man 


receive a shock inside and insulated 
metal cage when it is connected to a 
high voltage source? 

Matching Test 

36. Match the items listed in 
Group A with those in Croup B. 

Croup A 

(a) Tungsten 

(b) Atomic pipe 

(c) cosmic rays 

(cO cyclotron 

(e) coolidge tube 
Group B 

1 Used for accelerating pro¬ 
tons 

2 Used for conducting nu¬ 
clear fission 

3 X-rays 

4 Found in electric lamps 

5. Highly penetrating rays 

Fill in the blanks 

37 (a) The value of absolute 

zero on the Fahrenheit scale is 

(b) An air bubble in water 
shines because of the phenomenon 
of _ . 

(c) It the momentum of a 
body increases by 10%i the percen¬ 
tage increase in its K.E is ... % 

(d) Bell metal is an alloy of 
_ and — 

(p) The best conductor of 
heat and electricity is _ 

Test Your Knowledge 

38. The leaves of a green plant 
contain 1 that helps the plant make 
its food When sunlight strikes the 
green plant, food is formed by a proc¬ 
ess known as 2 . By a process called 

3 , leaves lose excess water The 
water passes through the 4 and 
evaporates into the air. As the plant 
uses oxygen, energy is produced by 
5 Air and water pass through tiny 
openings or pores called 6 On 
each side of a stoma is an oval¬ 
shaped ceil called a 7 . The 8 
control the opening of the stoma. 

Scientific Voabulary 

39. (a) anthropology 
(b) eugenics 


ANSWERS 


1 (b) 2. (a) 3 id) 4. ,(d 

5. (a) 6 (c) 7. (b) 8 . (b 

9. (b) 10. (d) 11. (d) 12. (c 

13 (a) 14. (a) 15 (c) 16. (b 

17 (b) 18 (d) 19 (b) 20 (a 

21. (a) 22. (d) 23 (c) 24 (d 

25. (b) 26. RS 27 D 28. I 

29 I 30 D 

31 Water has the highest density a 
4®C So a given mass of water ha 
the minimum volume at 4®C 
Thus when the temperatun 
increases or decreases, th< 
volume increases 

32 When the passengers apply . 
force on Hit* walls of the earn 
age, an equal and opposih 
forte acts on the passenger' 
There is no net force on tht 
system Hence the carnage wil 
not move 

33 Work IS said to be done by , 
force if a body moves in thi 
direction of the fort e The dirot 
tion of force is at right angle^li 
the direction ot motion at an' 
instant Hente no work is dom 

34 The working of siphon is basei 
on the action of atmosphen 
pressure. It is the atmosphen 
pressure acting on the surface n 
the liquid which pushes thi 
liquid up Sinte there is rit 
atmospheric pressure in v.i 
cuum, siphon will not work. 

35 The charge always resides oi 
the outer surface of the sphen 
So he does not receive a shot I 

36. (a) 4 (b) 2 (c) 5 (d) 1 (e) 

37. (a) -459 4®F 

(b) total internal reflection 

(c) 21 % 

id) Copper, tin 

(e) Silver 

38. 1 chlorophyll 

2 photosynthesis 
3., transpiration 4. stomat.i 

5 respiration 6 . stoma 

7 guard cell 

8 . guard cell 

39. (a) The study of man's origi 

and his classification. 

(b) Science of improving th 
human race by applying ou 
knowledge of genetics. 
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IteNOIAL AWARENESS 


The following questions were 
ked in sub-inspector of Excise 
■‘partment Examination held on 
nh April, 1987. 

We are grateful to the readers 
ho sent these questions (o us. 

Tick mark the correct answer out 
the choices given: 

1. The Charter of the United 
itions was signed on the 26th June, 
)45, by the representative coun- 
os at 

< (a) San Franiisco 

(b) New York 

(c) London 

(d) Berne 

(e) None of these 

2 Among the following, who- 
' downfall was brought about by the 
/atergate scandal? 

(a) Henry Truman 

, (h) Richard Nixon 

(c) Robert Kennedy 

(d) Ronald Reagan 

(e) None of these 

3 Brandy is; 

(a) an unaged distilled spirit 

(b) a potable distilled spirit 

(c) an alcohol-base industry 

(d) any distilled spirit obta¬ 
ined from sugarcane 

4. Opium IS a dried narcotic 
lice of the: 

(a) pine tree 

(b) palm tree 

(c) white poppy 

(d) cannabis sativa 

(e) None of these 

5. Beer is manufactured in a; 

(a) distillery 

(b) sugar mill 

.(c) brewery 

(d) juice factory 

(e) None of these 

6 . Mahavita is believed by the 
iins to be the: 

(a) first Tiithankara 

(b) fifth Tirthankira 


.(c) 24th Tirthankara 

(d) 28th Tirthankara 

(e) None of these 

7. How IS energy stored in a 
dry cell? 

(a) mechanically 

(b) electrically 

(c) physically 

(d) chemically 

(e) None of these 

8 Milky way refers to a galaxy 
made up of 

(a) solar system 

(b) scintillating stars 

(c) nebulae 

(d) planets 

(e) None of these 

9 In the lead pencils, the 
material used is 

(a) lead 

(b) graphite 
(r) carbon 

(d) lead and carbon 

(e) None of these 

10. Enriched uranium is; 

(a) U-235 

(b) U-238 

(c) Natural Uranium with a co¬ 
ating of U-2i5 

(d) Natural Uranium with a 
coating of U-238 

(e) None of these 

11. The glorious revolution in 
England took place in the year- 

fa) 1661 

(b) 1688 
(r) 1861 

(d) 1888 

(e) None of these 

12. Who among tjie following, 
wrote a letter returning his Knigh¬ 
thood to Viceroy Chelmsford as a 
protest against Jallianwaia Bagh 
tragedy? 

(a) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

(b) Oadabhai Naoroji 

. (c) Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(d) Jawahar Lai Nehru 

(e) None of these 


13 Asvaghosha is the name of 
a 

(a) historical place 

(b) kind of horse sacrifice 

(c) literary poet in the court of 
Kanishka 

(d) monument 
(r) None of these 

14 The Cholas ruled in: 

(a) Kalinga 

(b) Bengal 

(c) Vijayanagar 

(d) Coromandel coast and lar¬ 
ge parts of eastern Deccan 

(o) None of these 

15 The purpose of Moha¬ 
mmed Ghazni's attack on India was 
to 

(a) plunder the wealth of 
India 

(b) spread Islam in India 

(c) establish empire in India 

(d) spread Islam and establish 
empire in India 

(e) None of these 

16. Which among the follow¬ 
ing, IS the new name of Rhodesia? 

(a) Zaire 

(b) Zimbabwe 

(c) Nigeria 

(d) Brazaville 

(e) None of these 

17. The European who first 
started trade with India were; 

(a) The British 

(b) The Dutch 

(c) The French 

. id) The Portuguese 

(e) None of these 

18 In which year did the first 
split in Indian National Congress take 
place? 

(a) 1905 

(b) 1906 

(c) 1907 

(d) 1908 

(e) None of these 

19 Who among the following 
IS the founder of Indian Association? 

(a) M.K. Gandhi 
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(b) Lala Lajpat Rai 

(r) Surendranath Banerjec 

(cf) J.L Nehru 

(e) None of these 

20. EEC IS a diagnostic tool for. 
id) Heart disease 

{b} Brain ailment 

(c) Respiratory trouble 

(d) Lung problem 

(e) None of these 

21. The Raman-effect is used 
for the study of, 

(а) X-rays 

( б ) Chromosomes 

(c) Molecular energy levels 

(d) Ionic dissociation of elec¬ 
trolytes in solution 

(e) None of these 

22 Cannabis saliva is a plant 
yielding- 

(a) intoxicating drug 

(b) life-saving drug 

(c) opium 

(d) dried narcotic |uice 

(e) None of these 

23 As per the 1981 census, the 
mortality rate in India has come 
down to- 

(a) 11.8 

(b) 12.8 

(c) 13.8 

(d) 14 8 

(o) None of these 
24. The film "Parama" has been 
selected as the best_ feature film 

(a) Assamese 

(b) Bengali 
tc) Oriya 

(d) Tamil 

(e) None of these 

2.'j. Which cricketer among the 
following holds the record of highest 
individual runs in Test cricket? 

(a) Geoff boycott 

(b) Hanif Mohammed 

(c) Sunil Gavaskar 

(d) Gary Sobers 

(e) None of these 

26. Who among the following 
IS the author of the book "Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover"? 

(a) Byron 

(b) Charles Dickens 
(r) D H. Lawrence 

(d) M.K. Gandhi 

(e) None of these 


27 Henrik Johan Ibsen, the 
author of "A Dolls House" was a; 

,(d) Norwegian 

(b) Swedish 

(c) Hungarian 

(d) Arabian 

(e) None of these 

28 "King Lear" of Shakespeare 

is a. 

(a) Comedy 

(b) Historical drama 

(c) Tragedy 

(d) Emotional drama 

(e) None of these 

29. What IS the number of 
Adhyaya in Srimad Bhagawat Gita^ 

(a) 8 

(b) 18 
ir) 24 
id) 28 

(e) None of these 

30 The largest fresh water lake 
in the world is: 

(a) Lake Superior 

(b) Lake Mead 

(c) Baikal 

(d) Titicaca (Bolivia) 

(e) None of these 

31 Where IS satellite launching 
centre of India located? 

(a) Thumba 

(b) Bangalore 

(c) Sriharikota 

(d) Cuttack 

(e) None of these 

32. The famous Dilwara 
Temples are at 

(a) Agra 

(b) Mt Abu 

(c) Bijapur 

(d) Jaipur 

33. The newsprint factory at 
Nepanagar is in which of the follow¬ 
ing States? 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 

(b) Bihar 

(c) Andhra Pradesh 

(d) Madhya Pradesh 
34 Black Pagoda is at: 

(a) Konarak 

(b) Madurai 

(c) Pun 

(d) MtAfau 

.15. Which among the following 
is the world's longest mountain 
range? 


(a) The Himalayas 

(b) The Rockeys 

(c) The Andes 
id) The Alps 

36. India is the largest produci 
in the world of 

(a) Manganese 

(b) Plastic goods 

(c) Carpets 

(d) Zinc 

37 Jesus Christ was crucified 
the year- 

fa) 1 AD 

(b) 19 AD 

(c) 24A.D. 

(d) 30A.D. 

38 The highest mountain pec 
in India is. 

(a) Annapurna 

(b) K-2 

(c) Godwin Austen 

(d) Nanga Parbat 

39 The biggest multipurpo; 
project in India is 

(a) Beds Project 

(b) Bhakra Nangal Project 

(c) Tungabhadra Project 

(d) Chamera Hydro-electr 
Project 

40 The Indian Constitutu 
was adopted on the: 

(a) 15th August, 1949 

(b) 15th August, 1947 

(c) 26th November, 1950 
id) 26th November, 1949 


ANSWERS 


1 . 

(a) 

2 

(b) 

3. 

(b) 

4. 

(( 

5. 

(c) 

6 . 

(c) 

7. 

id) 

8 . 

ib 

9. 

(b) 

10 . 

(a) 

11 

ib) 

12 . 

ic 

13 

(c) 

14 

id) 

15. 

(a) 

16. 

ib 

17. 

id) 

18 

ic) 

19. 

(c) 

20 

ib 

21 . 

id) 

22 

(a) 

23. 

(d) 

24. 

ib 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

ic) 

27. 

(a) 

28. 

U 

29. 

(b) 

30. 

(a) 

31. 

(c) 

32. 

ib 

33. 

id) 

34. 

(a) 

35 

'(C) 

36 

(a 

37. 

id) 

36. 

(c) 

39.' 

(b) 

40. 

id 


Correction 

July '87 issue, pege 912, .Questio 
No. 39 

The answer should be read as (b) m 
(a). 

The mistake is regretted. 

—Edila 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUE^ QUESTIONS 


Q. What celing has been fixed 
»y the Government for the purpose 
>f personal income tax summary 
ssessments with effect from finan- 
lal year 1987-88? 

Ans. Rs 2 lakh. It was Rs 1 lakh 
•arlier. 

Q. In the month of June 1987 
nore than 50 people were ma- 
sacred in Bihar. Name the villages 
vhere this massacre took place? 

Ans. Dalilchak and Baghaura 
illages in Aurangabad district of 
lihar. 

Q. What amount of assistance 
las been promised by West Cer- 
nany to India for the year 1987-88? 

Ans. Rs 280 crore^ 

Q. Which battalion of the 
ndian army celebrated its 100 years 
)f service to Indian army in June, 
987? 

Ans. Dogra Battalion. The 
wttalion was raised in 1887 by 
.Colonel V. Rivaz. Sir Pratap Singh, 
vlaharaja of Kashmir was appointed 
IS the first honorary Colonel of the 
egiment 

Q. Who are eligible to be 
Tiembers of the "electoral college" 
hat elects the President of India? 

Ans. Elected members of 
Parliament and those of the State 
egislativc assemblies 

Q, What will be the value of a 
/ote of the MP in the elections of 
President of India? 

Ans. 702. 

Q. In the elections of the 
President of India which State had the 
owest vote power? 

Ans. Sikkim. The value of an 
vote in Sikkim is seven. The 
/alue of the MLA vote is highest in 
Jttar Pradesh-208. 

Q. What name has been given 
:o the place where the former Prime 
Vlinister of India, Mr Charan Singh, 
<vas cremated? 

Ani, Kisan Ghat 

Im the last week of May '67 


one West German amateur pilot was 
able to land his small sports plane at 
the Red Square in Moscow Whatwas 
the name of the plane? 

Ans. Cessna. It was being flown 
by Mathias Rust. 

Q. The Government of India 
has sanctioned setting up of six 
petrochemical plants. Where will 
these plants be located? 

Ans. Haldia, Selampur, Madras, 
Mangalore, Vishakhapatnam and at a 
location in Gujarat to be decided 
later. The plants are expected to cost 
Rs 10,000 crore. 

Q. What does 'double zero 
option' refer to? 

Ans. It refers to the disarma¬ 
ment talks between USA and USSR 
The so called 'double zero option' is 
in respect to the negotiations 
between the two countries to scrap 
from Europe both medium-range 
and short-range missiles 

Q. Which countries are memb¬ 
ers of G-7? r" 

Ans. USA, Britain, France, West 
Germany, Japan, Italy and Canada. 

Q. What is INDIA-89? 

Ans. lndia-89 is the World 
Philatelic exhibition to be held in 
New Delhi in January 1989. 

Q. Who IS the chairman of the 
9ih Finance Commission? 

Ans. N.K.P. Salve. 

Q. What amount of aid has 
been pledged by the Aid-India 
Consortium for the period 1987-88? 

Ans. $ 5.4 billion. This is 22.7 
per cent more than that of 1986-87 in 
nominal terms 

Q. Name the new Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Haryana? 

Ans. Devi Lai 

Q. Recently India cancelled the 
controversial contract with a U.S. firm 
for manufacture of pure silicon in 
India. Name the U.S. firm with which 
the contract has been terminated? 
Whatwas the reason for the cancella¬ 
tion of the contract? 


Ans. Hemlock Corporation. 

The government cancelled the 
contract because it was convinced 
that the silicon can be produced 
using indigenous technology deve¬ 
loped by Metkem, a subsidiary of 
Mettur Chemicals ltd 

Q. Name the first relief ship 
which took about 500 tonnes of 
relief supplies for the people of Jaffna 
in Sn Lanka? 

Ans. MV "Island Pride". 

Q. The SAARC members have 
agreed to establish a food security 
reserve for use during natural calami¬ 
ties in the member countries What 
will be the capacity of this reserve? 

Ans. 200,000 tonne. India will 
contribute 150,000 tonne for the 
reserve. 

Q. In which country was the 
Festival of India inaugurated on July | 
3,1987? ! 

Ans. Soviet Union. | 

Q. On July 3, 1987, India and 
the Soviet Union signed a Techno¬ 
logy Pact which will remain in force 
till the year 2000. What are the three 
mam components of the Pact? 

Ans. (1) Cooperation in thrust 
areas in frontiers of science and tech¬ 
nology and basic research in selected 
as well as futuristic areas; (2) Create 
new scientific centres of excellence, 
most of which will be located in 
India, for carrying out Research and 
Development and also for transfer of • 
technology; (3) Exchange of scientists 
from both countries and develop¬ 
ment of technologies, equipment 
and materials which will be of use to 
both countries. 

Q. What main thrust areas of 
research were identified in the Tech¬ 
nology Pact signed by India with the 
Soviet Union? 

Ans. Electronics and Compu¬ 
ters, water prospecting, bio-techno- 
logy and immunology, materials, 
laser, catalysis, space and synchroton 
and ratiation source. 
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SPORTS 

ATHLETICS 

Worid Record 

S ergei Bubka of the Soviet Union 
set a world pole vault record of 
6.03 metres at an athletic meeting at 
Prague on June 24, beating his own 
previous best by two centimetres, 
established last year. 

BASEBALL 

Asian Championship 

L Rajender of Andhra Pradesh will 
•lead the 18-member team in the 
13th Asian Baseball Championship, 
to be held atTokyo from August 24 to 
31. This IS for the first time that an 
Indian baseball team is participating 
in an international tournament. The 
selected team will be- 

Phanira), Arvind and Sanjay (all 
Andhra Pradesh), SS Roy (Bihar), 
Kevmdas and Soloman David (Delhi), 
Arvind Kumar (Haryana), Thyagaraj 
Sarvotte, Dilip Kudwali, Umesh 
Prasad, B.S. Vasudev and Bheemraj 
(Karnataka), Indu Kiran and Loken 
Singh (Manipur), Harish Kumar 
(Punjab), John Devakumar and T G. 
Ravishankar (Tamil Nadu) 

BASKETBALL 

Junior National Championships 

R ajasthan cagers claimed the boys' 
title when they outplayed 
Haryana by 80-60 in the final of the 
38th junior National Basketball 
Championships at Jabalpur on June 7 
Last year's runners-up Maharashtra 
defeated Kerala by 48-46 in a thrill- 
packed final of the girls' section. 

BOXING 

Federation Cup 

W ith a rich haul of six gold and 
one silver medals, pugilists 


from the Bombay Engineering Group, 
Kirkee, won the team title in the 
second Federation Cup Boxing 
Championships which concluded at 
Madras on June 1 

CHESS 

National Team Championship 

L ogging 21 points out of the 
possible 28, second-ranked 
Neyveli Lignite Corporation won the 
National Team Chess Championship 
beating Karnataka "A" 4-0 in the 
seventh and final round at Bangalore 
on June 27. 

Defending champions Central 
Reserve Police Force and top-seeded 
Union Bank of India "A" were pushed 
to the second place with 20.5 points 
each 

CRICKET 

England-Pakistan Tests 

First Test: The rain-hit first cricket 
Test between England and Pakistan 
was abandoned as a draw at 
Manchester on June 8. Even two 
innings were not completed. 

Scores 

England 447. 

Pakistan-140 for five. 

Second Test: Bill Athey scored 
his maiden century (123) to enable 
England pile up 368 runs in their first 
innings fn the second Test against 
Pakistan at Lord's (London). That 
completed the story of the match 
which, due to rain, was abandoned as 
a draw on June 23, without Pakistan 
even getting a chance to begin their 
first innings. 

imran Greatest All-Rounder 

P akistan captain Imran Khan is the 
greatest all-rounder in the world 
cricket at present, according to a new 


ranking system unveiled at London 
on June 18 

The 34-year-old player from 
Lahore heads New Zealander 
Richard Hadlee, England's Ian 
Botham and India's captain Kapil Dev 

FOOTBALL 

Asian Cup Club Championship 

he Al-Rashid Club of Iraq 
maintained their unbeaten re¬ 
cord when they defeated Bangladesh 
champions Mohammedan Sporting 
Club by 5-1 in the 7th Asian Cup Club 
Football Championship at Dhaka on 
June 17 

Calcutta's Mohun Bagan Club 
and Dhaka's Mohammedan Sporting 
Club earned five points each from 
four matches but the Calcutta team 
became runners-up on better goal 
average. 

President's Cup 

bout 60,000 spectators, who 
thronged the Olympic Stadium 
at Seoul on June 21, got more than 
their money's worth when South 
Korea won the President's Cup Foot¬ 
ball Tournament by defeating 
Australia 5-4 via penalty shots aftei 
the two sides had> finished 1-1 
despite 30 minutes of extra time. 

HOCKEY 

Men's Champions Trophy 

laying robust and hard-hitting 
game, West Germany defeatec 
the Soviet Union by 5-2 to win the 
coveted men's Champions Troph> 
hockey title for the second year ir 
succession. They thus finished at the 
top of the eight-team tournamem 
table with 12 points at Amstelveer 
on June 28. 

Netherlands defeated Australia 
the world champions, by 2-1 to make 






sure of the silver medal. 

Women's Championship Trophy 

etherlands defeated Australia 
4-2 to win the six-team women's 
Champions Trophy with 10 points at 
Amstelveen (Netherlands) on June 
?7 

New Chief 

r Raghunandan Prasad of Indian 
Airlines was elected President 
of the Indian Hockey Federation at 
Bombay on June 3 He replaced Mr 
M A.M. Ramaswamy who resigned 

KHO-KHO 

junior National Championships 

taving off a stiff challenge from 
hosts Karnataka, Maharashtra 
won the boys' title for the 10th time 
in a cliff hanger final by 14-13 in the 
12th junior National Kho-Kho Cham¬ 
pionships which conclufied at Banga¬ 
lore on June 21 

Karnataka girls retained the 
crown for the second time in succes¬ 
sion, outplaying Maharashtra by an 
innings and one point 

The Vira Abhmanyu title for the 
best player among boys went to 
Maharashtra's S. Bapat while the 
lanaki Award for the best girl player 
was bagged by Chetana of Karnataka 

NETBALL 

National Championships 

ttar Pradesh carried away three 
of the four trophies in the Nati¬ 
onal Netball Championships at 
Nagpur on June 14. In the finals, they 
defeated Maharashtra's men by 4-3, 
women by 3-0 and girls by 7-5 Maha¬ 
rashtra claimed the boys' title beating 
Uttar Pradesh by 8-7. 

SWIMMING 

B.S.F. Championships 

urinderTokas,with ahaul of four 
gold and three silver medals 
became the best swimmer of the 
third B.S.F. Inter-Frontier Aquatic 
Championships which concluded at 
New Delhi on June 19. 


Tripura-Cachar-Mjzoram Fronti¬ 
er bagged 180 points to win the team 

title and Kashmir Frontier were 

placed second with a tally of 90 
points, out of which Surmder contri¬ 
buted 80. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Masters Tournament' 

anmeet Singh of New Bank of 
India won the men's singles 
title while the women's singles title 
was won by Indu Pun of Union Bank 

TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championships 

zech-born American Martina 
Navrahlova wrote her name in 
history books by winning her eighth 
Wimbledon women's singles title 
She defeated the number two seed 
Steffi Graf of W. Germany, 7-5, 6-2. 

Navratilova's eighth Wimbledon 
title equalled the record of Helen 
Wills Moody, who had won eight 
singles titles between 1927 and 
1938 

It was, ironically, the first title of 
the year for Martina Navratilova 
while italso marked the first defeat of 
Graf in 1987 after a streak lasting 45 
matches and seven tournament 
titles 

In the men's singles, Pat Cash of 
Australia defeated the world number 
one Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia 7- 
6 ,6-2,7-5 to win the coveted title Pat 
Cash became the first Australian to 
win the tide since John Newcombe 
took his third title in 1971. 

Results 

Men's singles. Pat Cash (Au¬ 
stralia). 

Women's singles- Martina Navra¬ 
tilova (USA) 

Men's Doubles Ken Flach and 
Robert Seguso (USA) 

Women's Doubles Claudia 
Khode-Kilsch (West Ge¬ 
rmany) and Helena Sukova 
(Czechoslovakia). 


Frendi Open Championships 

est German 18-year-old 
sensation Steffi Graf caused 
the biggest upset in the 2.7 million- 
dollar French Open Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships when she dethroned 
world No. 1 Martina Navratilova of 
the U.S A. in a three-set thrilling final 
of the women's singles at Pans on 
June 6 The youngest-ever woman to 
achieve this distinction, she won by 
6-4, 4-6, 8-6 

Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia, 
world's top player, won the men's 
title for the second year in succession 
on June 7 defeating Mats Wilander of 
Sweden in the final by 7-5,6-2,3-6,7- 
6 . Lendl had also won the crown m 
1984 

Pam Shriver of the U.S.A. was the 
only player to score a double. She 
won the women's doubles in part¬ 
nership with Martina Navratilova and 
the mixed doubles with Spain's 
Emilio Sanchez. 

Queen's Club Championships 
wo times Wimbledon titie- 
holdei, Boris Becker, the 19-year- 
old West German prodigy, staged a 
magnificent recovery to beat 34- 
year-old American Jimmy Connors 
by 6-7, 6-3, 6-4 in the final of the 
300,000-dollar Queen's Club Tennis 
Championships at London on June 
15 

THROWBALL 

National Championships 

aryana and Maharashtra won 
two titles each in the National 
Throwball Championships which 
concluded at Nagpur on June 14. 

Haryana men defeated Maha¬ 
rashtra by 10-15, 15-9, 15-14, 11-7 
(conceded) Maharashtra outclassed 
Haryana by 15-1, 15-3, 15-5 in the 
women's section. 

In the junior section, Maha¬ 
rashtra boys won the crown beating 
Haryana by 15-6,15-10,15-13 while 
Haryana girls defeated Maharashtra 
by 15-11,15-10 to annex the title 
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Current General Knowletige 


ABBREVIATIONS 

CAS: Credit Authorisation Sc¬ 
heme. 

SEEUY: Self-Employment to Ed¬ 
ucated Unemployed Youth 

AWARDS 

First Ramanujan Professorship 
Award 

P rof Badanval Venkata Sreeka- 
ntan, Director of the Tata Insti¬ 
tute of Fundamental Research (TIFR), 
Bombay, has been awarded the first 
Ramanujan Professorship Award of 
the Indian National Science Ac¬ 
ademy 

The award has been instituted to 
mark the birth centenary of the 
mathematician Srinivasa Ramanujan 

The award carries a monthly 
stipend of Rs 3,500 along with all the 
allowances permitted by the Indian 
institution where the awardee 
chooses to work in A contingency 
grant of Rs 20,000 per annum is also 
included in the award. 

BOOKS 

The Great Depression of 1990 

T he book has been written by Ravi 
Batra, an Indian-born economist 
now settled in USA. He has predicted 
a second Great Depression in 1990. 
The first one took place in 1929 

The author says that the main 
clue for his gloomy forecasts that the 
rich are getting gaudier as well as 
wealthier. Such stark social divides 
arise from a very alarming economic 
fact-concentration of wealth which 
IS at the highest today, since 1929. 
One per cent of the population now 
owns 34 per cent of the wealth. 

Batra predicts that the crash will 
be touched off by the rich, who will 


create speculative bubble in the 
financial markets with their spare 
cash. The poor and middle class, 
meanwhile, will borrow more and 
more heavily to get by. This will 
undermine the banking system, just 
as it did in 1920s. 

Batra hit upon the idea of the 
coming crash by studying the cycles 
of money growth and inflation, reces¬ 
sion and depression. He discovered 
that money growth peaks every 30 
years, and a recession or a full-blown 
depression will always follow a 
decade or so later. The seeds of the 
1990 depression as predicted by him 
were sown by the late 1970s infla¬ 
tion, similarly as seeds of 1929 
depression were sown in 1920. 

OIL 

ONGC hopes for 6 m tons output by 
'90 

he Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission (ONGC) hopes to touch 
a production level of six million 
tonnes from the western region in 
1989-90, which will be a 53 per cent 
increase over the figure in the last 
year of the sixth plan. All the inputs 
needed to achieve this output have 
already been clearly planned. 

To achieve this target, seismic 
survey activities would have to be 
increased by 157 per cent and the 
number pf rigs would have to be 
doubled. ONGC has planned a 17 
per cent increase in the total metre- 
age to be dnlled and about 535 addi¬ 
tional wells would be drilled by then. 

ONGC also plans to raise the effi¬ 
ciency of Its present operations and it 
is expected that the departmental 
rigs would on an average have to 
perform twice the number of jobs 
per rig a year in the Seventh Plan as 
compared to the previous plan. 


As part of the strategy, nino 
isolated pools and new discoveries 
have been put on Early Production 
System (EPS) during the last two years 
and 14 more are expected to be 
commissioned shortly. 

On the whole, ONGC expects to 
exceed its Seventh Plan targets for 
the western region. The optimism 
stems from an appraisal of the perfor¬ 
mance of the first two years of tho 
plan period. 

During these two years, the 
achievement in the production of oil 
has been 103 per cent of the target in 
case of oil and 120 per cent in the 
case of gas. Similarly, the targets for 
departmental seismic surveys were 
exceeded by 38 per cent and drilling 
targets by 11 per cent. 

PERSONS 

Ali, Dr Salim 

O ne of the greatest ever bird¬ 
watcher in the world. Dr Salim 
All died on june 20,1987. He was 91 

The "Birdman of lndia"-that is 
the way he was affectionately addres- 
sed-had been decorated with 
Padma Bhushan (1958) and Padma 
Vibhushan (1976). He was nominat¬ 
ed to Rajya Sabha in July, 1986. 

Dr Salim Ali was involved, body 
and soul, in birds and wonders ol 
nature. His heart bled when nature 
was hurt anywhere. He used to sav 
that even the most beautiful monu¬ 
ments like Taj Mahal could be rebuilt 
but nature once destroyed could 
never be revived or rebuilt 

Dr Salim Ali, who lost his wife 
Tehmina in 1939 after a happy 
married life of just22 years, had spent 
the rest of his life—48 years-asa chil¬ 
dless widower. 
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Oor|i, Phu 

he first Indian to climb Mount 
Everest without oxygen, Phu 
Oorji died while returning after scal¬ 
ing Kanchenjunga peak. 

Mr Dorji and his two team-mates 
were overtaken by a fierce blizzard 
wliile they were returning after 
sutcessfully scaling the Kanchen- 
iunga peak. 

Thirty-eight-year-old Phu Dorji 
was instructor at the Sonamgyatso 
Mountaineering Institute at Gangtok. 

Navratilova, Martina 

C zech-born American, Martina 
Navratilova, wrote her name into 
the history books when she won the 
I'187 women's Tennis singles title at 
Wimbledon for the eighth time. Her 
eighth title equalled the record of 
Helen Wills Moody, who had won 
eight singles titles between 1927 and 
1938 ' 

Thatcher, Mrs Margaret 

M rs Margaret Thatcher has be¬ 
come the first British Prime 
Minister for more than 150 years to 
win a third consecutive term of 
office She has also exceeded Loid 
Asquith's record of this century ot 
occupying 10, Downing Street-offi- 
I lal residence of British Prime Minis- 
ter-for nearly nine years without a 
break. 

Mrs Thatcher is the leader of the 
Conservative Party (Tories) and holds 
the distinction of being the first 
woman Prime Minister in the history 
of Britain and the Western Industria¬ 
lised world 

PROJECTS 

Computers to handle dam projects 

i n a revolutionary move, the 
construction of dams in the 
‘ ountry will soon be computerised. 

According to official sources, the 
national Hydro-Electric Power Cor- 
I'Oration (NHPC) has embarked on a 
' lulti-crore computerisation pro¬ 
gramme to drastically reduce the 


gestation period in its projects by 
employing the latest 'tools and a 
close monitoring of all its systems 

The corporation has recently 
imported the state-of-the-art Vax 
computer systems as part of the 
package for the 540 MW Chamera 
project in Himachal Pradesh where 
post commissioning trials of the 
newly-acquired American compu¬ 
ters are already underway 

A total of seven American 
computer systems have been 
obtained from Canadian collabora¬ 
tors for the Chamera project They 
are one Vax 11 /780, four Vax 11 1725 
and two Dec Rainbow computers 

The multi-crore computer centre 
set up in Delhi is now fully operati¬ 
onal It houses one Vax 11 /780, one 
Vax 11/725 and one Rainbow 
computer The centre has its own 
source of power, backed by two 
diesel 2 X 60 KVA sets of a total 
capacity of 235 KVA. This ensures 
uninterrupted power supply to the 
centre which is essential for mainten¬ 
ance and running of the computers 

Sources say that the Vax 11/780 
computer installed at tlie coiporate 
office has 20 on-line terminals <)f 
which 12 are located within the 
computer centre The remaining 
would be used for providing dedicat¬ 
ed terminals to user departments 
through post and telegraph lines 

State-to-the-art software tools 
have been provided with the 
computer system to create an envi¬ 
ronment where the lime span 
between the firralisation of technical 
specifications of an application 
system and its final implemenlation,is 
considerably reduced. This will 
enable user departments to develop, 
in the course of time, small applica¬ 
tion systems for their own use. 

Later, NHPC will establish 
communication links between the 
head office and projects through 
satellite. The satellite linkage will 
provide not only voice and data faci¬ 
lities but cover additional features 


like facsimile transmission, telecon¬ 
ferences and electronic mail 


Indian scientists join hunt for 5th i 
force I 

dentists at the Tata Institute of , 
Fundamental Research (TIFR), 
Bombay, will began in July experi¬ 
ments to try to find the elusive fifth 
force which some physicists believe 
exists in the universe 

The team installed a special 
device, fabricated and already tested 
at TIFR, which is sensitive enough to 
detect the fifth force inside a 75-foot 
deep well at Gauribidanur in Karna¬ 
taka 

The device is called "resonance 
torsion balance" "A few weeks" run 
with this instrument should throw 
light on the existence of this now 
force 

The fifth fort e if it exists would 
demolish the high sdiool physics 
rule that says all bodies fail down 
with the same acceleration-a law 
that Galileo discovered throe centu¬ 
ries ago 

Physicists have already found 
tour fundamental forces in the 
upiverse-the gravitational force, the 
electromagnetic force and the weak 
and strong forces The latter two are 
perceptible only in subatomic inte- 
rar tions 

The hypothetical fifth force 
works against gravity and depends on 
the composition of the object on 
which It acts and is felt by objects • 
within a range of 200 metres 

Physicists firstproposed the exis¬ 
tence of a fifth force about 20 years 
ago to account tor some queer 
phenomenon in the world of suba¬ 
tomic particles. The Hungarian scien¬ 
tist Roland Etvos, studying the rate of 
bodies, had concluded that they fall 
at the same rate But, m 1986, the fifth 
force theory got a fresh impetus 
when the US team led by Dr Fisch- 
bach Ephraim said that the re-cxami- 
nation showed that bodies made of 
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different materials indeed fall at 
different rates with the fifth-force 
playing a party. 

Scientists believe that the differ¬ 
ent rates show up because the fifth 
force depends on the composition of 
the bodies on which it acts 

The new force could also explain 
some unusual results about 
Newton's Law of Gravitation which 
Australian scientists have observed 
over the last few years deep inside a 
mineshaft. 

If physicists succeed in proving 
thatthe fifth force exist, they will land 
themselves with a new problem- 
trying to link this fore e with the other 
four 

About 100 years ago scientists 
showed that electricity and magnet¬ 
ism are based on the same force—the 
electromagnetic force 

And in just the last decade physi¬ 
cists have succeeded in showing that 
the weak force in atoms can be 
connected to the electromagnetic 
force 

There is no theory yet to link the 
gravitational force with the three 
And a fifth force is bound to complic¬ 
ate the problem. 

An artificial body to keep hearts alive 

British scientist has developed 
an artificial body capable of 
keeping hearts alive The discovery 
promises to boost the number of 
organs available for transplants and 
may even lead to the development 
of organ banks. 

The artificial body-a device the 
size of a filing cabinet-has been 
developed at the Gulf South 
Research Institute m New Orleans, 
USA, by Dr Owen, a former associate 
of the artificial heart pioneer. Dr 
Robert Jarvik 

Packed in ice, hearts last around 
four hours As a result it is estimated 
that in the U.S. only one-fifth make it 
to the patients who desperately need 
them 

Rather than delaying the death of 


the organ, as freezing does, the artifi¬ 
cial body, called the 'total organ 
perfusion system', will keep hearts 
and other organs alive a day or so. 
This will allow more time for a suit¬ 
able recipient to be found thus 
cutting the risk of rejection. 

Dr Owen said he hoped techno¬ 
logy would in future make it nossibic 
to feed and nurture them for weeks 
in organ banks. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Cosmonauts take second walk 
outside Mir 

S oviet Cosmonauts Yuri Roma¬ 
nenko and Alexander Laveikm 
made the second space walk of their 
mission aboard the orbiting station 
Mir, on June 13, 1987 They have 
been working aboard the space 
station since February 8,1987 

The cosmonauts fixed a panel on 
to Mir's surface that would be used to 
attach solar batteries needed to 
boost the station's energy resources 

Romanenko, the mission com¬ 
mander, and Laveikm, the flight engi¬ 
neer, also set up a camera so that 
picture of their work could be trans¬ 
mitted to earth. 

They made their first space walk 
on April 12, 1987, when they 
removed a cloth bag which had got 
struck in the experimental research 
module Kvant and prevented it from 
hooking up with Mir 

World's largest telescope being 
built 

A ctivity IS on in full swing for the 
construction of the world's 
largest telescope-the Keck teles¬ 
cope-scheduled to take its first look 
at the heavens in 1990 

The Keck telescope being cons¬ 
tructed at Mauna Kea in Hawaii in 
USA will be unique for more than just 
Its size. Instead of using a mirror 
shaped from a single piece of glass, it 
will combine 36 hexagonal mirror 
segments to create the equivalent of 
a single mirror ten metres wide. 


effectively doubling the astrono 
mers' capability to explore the 
universe. 

The Keck telescope's desigr 
depends on newly developed mirro 
manufacturing techniques and • 
sophisticated control system tha 
each second will align the honey 
comb mirror array to an accuracy of ; 
millionth of an inch, 1000 times thin 
ner than a human hair 

The California University wil 
bear its operating cost of 3.5 millioi 
dollars annually 

Travelling across the enormity o 
the universe, light that left distan 
objects many billions of years ago i 
just now reaching earth carrying , 
message about what the universi 
was like before even our sun formed 
The Keck telescope will bring int< 
sight the epoch when galaxie 
formed, enabling mankind to unders 
tand better how order arose follow 
mg the chaos of the big bang 

MISCELLANY 

World's largest underground laki 
found 

team of 40 South African diver: 
scientists and speleologist 
(speleology is study of caves) begai 
exploring in July what they an 
convinced is the world's larges 
underground lake, discovered late ii 
1986 in the north of Namibia 

The South African SpeleologlC^ 
Association is keeping the ex^tloca 
tion secret until the cave, some 6i 
metres underground and accessibl 
only through a small fissure, has beei 
properly explored and mapped. 

The speleologists who discc 
vered it have named it Dracher 
hauchloch, or dragon breath hole. 

Charles Maxwell, who is to leai 
the three-week expedmon, says th 
largest underground lake listed in th 
Guinness Book of records is the io: 
lake of Tennessee, which has 
surface area of 1.8 hectares. 

The Dragon Breath lake probabi 
has an area of just over two hectare: 
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Appointments Elc. 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Dcvi Lai He has been appointed 
as Chief Minister of Haryana 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher. She has 
been re-elected as Prime Minister of 
Britain for the third consecutive term 
of office 

Guillermo Larco Cox- He has 
been appointed as Prime Minister of 
Peru. 

Karoly Grosz He has been 
appointed as Prime Minister of 
Hungary. 

Karoly Nameth He has been 
elected as the President of Hungary. 

Phan Hung. He has been 
appointed as Prime Minister of 
Vietnam 

Vochi Cong He has been 
appointed as the President of 
Vietnam. 

Bob Hawke He has been re¬ 
elected as the Prime Minister of 
Australia for the third consecutive 
term 

Raf Kumar Jam He has been 
appointed as Chairman of the 
Railway Board. He succeeds Mr 


Prakash Narain 

N.K.P Salve- Rajya Sabha mem¬ 
ber and former Union Minister for 
Steel and Mines, he has been chosen 
to head the Ninth Finance Commis¬ 
sion 

A R Kakodkar He has been 
appointed as Ambassador of India to 
Brazil. 

Ahousemi Mouloul He has 
been appointed as the new Ambas¬ 
sador of Niger to India 

Resigned 

Luis Alva Castro Prime Minister 
of Peru 

Chun Doo Hwan. President of 
South Korea. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Ms Gro Harlem Bnindtiand Prime 
Minster of Norway. 

S. Lutchmeenaraidoo Deputy 
Prime Minister and Finance Minister 
of Mauritius 

Died 

Dr Salim Ah Eminent ornitholo¬ 
gist He was 91. 

Ga/anan joshi well-known 
violin player. He was 76. 


EMSftflS 


JUNE 

12-Mrs Margaret Thatcher re-elect¬ 
ed Prime Minister of Britain for a 
third consec utive term 

14- Terrorists kill 14 innocent 
persons in Delhi 

-Fifteen persons, including for¬ 
mer Akali Dal (Longowal) youth 
wing leader Harjit Singh jhabal, 
killed by terrorists in Punjab 

15- About 60 persons including 
women and children die as bus 
falls into Bhakra mam canal near 


Patiala 

—Accord reached between India 
and- Sri Lanka for the relief 
supplies to the people of Jaffna. 

16—SAARC (Seven-nation South 
Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation) decides to tackle 
the problem of terrorism in the 
region. 

-At least 35 people drowned as a 
country boat capsizes in river 
Brahmani, 110 km from Cuttack. 

—Eleven terrorists killed in Purtjab. 


17- Haryana goes to polls. 

18- The Lok Dal (Bahuguna)-BJP alli¬ 
ance, led by Mr Devi Lai, storms 
Its way to power in Haryana 
Assembly polls. 

22-West Bengal Government orders 

crackdown on GNLF men. 

24- Two Turkish tankers hit in Gulf 
attack. 

25- The Indian cargo ship MV "Island 
Pride" carrying relief supplies 
reaches Kankesanthurai port in 
Jaffna, in Sri Lanka. 

26- GNLF men damage Government 
property with bombs during 
their proposed 13-day bandh 

28- GNLFchief,SubhasGheisingcalls 
off the bandh 

29— Three persons killed and over 50 
injured inadevastalmgfireinthe 
multi-storeyed Ansal Bhawan in 
New Delhi 

JULY 

1— Mathura Singh, one of the assas¬ 
sins of Gen A.S Vaidya, shot 
dead by Punjab police 

2 — Rajiv Gandhi leaves for a two-day 
visit to Moscow 

-The Reagan Administration 
clears another significant arms 
package fur Pakistan. 

3— Year-long "Festival of India" starts 
in Soviet Union 

5- A series of bomb explosions in 
Lahore, in Pakistan, claim 10 
lives. 

6 - At least 100 Sri Lankan soldiers 
killed by LTTE guerillas. 

-Forty passengers of a Haryana 
Roadways bus shot dead bv 
terrorists near Lalru in Punjab. 

7- Terrorists gun down 36 passeng¬ 
ers in two different Haryana 
Roadways buses near Hissar in 
Haryana. 

9-Nearly 120 persons are reported 
killed in a tram mishap m Andhra 
Pradesh. 

10- Satnam Singh Bajwa, Punjab's ex- 
rainister among 9 shot dead by 
terrorists. 

11- Australian Prime Minister, Bon 
Hawke wins a historic third term 
irr general electio*hs. 
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A IfTTEH FROM THE EDfrOR 


Dear Reader, 

% 

Come September, ar)d there are the first breezes of autumn, heralding the approach of refreshing, 
joyful October. The oppressive, sultry heat of july and August has become a story of yesterday, 
even though this year, because of the truant monsoon, the uncomfortably humid weather was a 
prolonged one. The new season sets the stage for sustained studies in preparation for a series of 
competitive examinations which promise bright careers to those who take time by the forelock 
and do not waste it in idle gossip or other fruitless diversions. 

For example, the candidates who have been declared successful in the Civil Services preliminary 
test and are entitled to appear in die main examination after a few months will need all the 
guidance and ready material they need. In the "CM." they will find it, and much more besides that 
will equip them adequately for tough competitions. 

Our August Annual was widely welcomed by the country's ambitious youth; the demand 
exceeded our expectations and many were not able to secure a copy because of the rapid sale. 

We are grateful to our readers for the hearty response they have given to our effort to cater to 
their requirements. The Annual presented highly useful material in a streamlined form, with a new, 
modern lay-out for the readers' convenience. 

We would welcome suggestions for more material and for wider coverage under various sections. 
Our patrons must have noticed that we implement their suggestions as far as lies within our 
capacity and as much as space permits. Every issue of "CM." cannot of course be a bumper one 
in size but is undeniably bumper in content ' 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 


fogey of “Foreign Hand” 


/ he sensational letter stated to havo boon sent by 
the former CIA Director, the late (Vfr Casey, 
reveals a running plot to destabilise India by utilising 
the services of pro-US. elements within this country, 
including certain members of the Congr^s (I) and the 
Opposition parties The Cl A. is an old hand at toppling 
games and has no scruples in adopting all sorts of 
tactic s to achieve its aims This agency has what is 
known as the "Department of Dirty Tricks", and it has 
\irtually unlimited kinds to meet its soaring expendi¬ 
ture 

The surprise is not tfie letter (such plans are part of 
C / A strategy), but the fac t, if true, that there are people 
in this country who are inclinc'd to betray the nation 
and collaborate with a foreign power—for a mess ol 
pottage or generous consideration of course This is a 
sorry reflection on our society and indicates that in 
some cases, at least the sense of patriotism is only skin 
dc'c'p. Where have our conscience and self-respect as 
citizens of Free India gone? 

Of international conspiracies to promote certain 
•strategic objectives that would weaken this nascent 
democracy there is presumably no dearth But the 
tc'ndcncy to blame the "foreign hand" even when it is 
non-existent is a matter that reflects an escapist bent at 
mind. The country has many internal problems; in fact 
one crisis is heaped on another and yet another. There 
are social crises, economic crises, communal and caste 
(onflicts, the Akali problem, the brutal acts of terronsts, 
the proclivity of the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
as well as aides, to make misleading statements inside 
and outside Parliament the ceaseless attempts to shield 
a set of persons who are alleged to have made money 
right and left through commissions, kickbadcs and 
stacked massive sums of ill-gotten weakh in foreign 
hanks. Cart we pass the buck to foreign powers for all 
the ills of the country? 

Our social probk^s-aie of our own tnakirtg, and so 
are fj^e seemingly perpetual caste and corntpanity 
preiudi^-Wheti rr^embhrs of om cobpnium^.kdl and; 
maim ^aoetpf anotbw on the sUghtesi'prvSn&tibn i - 

'only g is enough to indulge in footing and 
arson) tp rf»e K& or any. of the ofber seci^ 


service agencies to be held responsible? If, as is well 
known, the administration is utterly ineffiuent and 
incapable of salving the nation's complex problems 
sympathetically and with the requisite tact combined 
with foresight, can we put it all on the "ever-present 
foreign hand"? 

When Ministers make unwarranted claims and 
indulge in loose, loud talk, must we suspect the foreign 
hand? If millions ol our people lack character and inte¬ 
grity, and il quite a number ol our people are ready to 
sell themselves for a price, can we proclaim from the 
house-tops that foreign emis.saries have drawn up secret 
plans to rum our character and tianslorm us into 
gieedy, spineless people^ Surely, our spine is not 
something that agents of the CIA or of Pakistan can 
steal at will^ 

Again, c ould it be the "foreign hand" that trained 
our people to indulge in smuggling ol gold, narcotics 
and sophisticated ionsumer goods, fo evade taxes, to 
make all sorts of prc.ont cs, to adopt false jwstures, to 
indulge in hoarding and piofilveiing day alter day? The 
magnitude of smuggling is put at Rs 12,000 crore 
annually, which in eftect is a sop to black market? Can 
wc put that too an the "foreign hand", Capitalist or 
Communist^ 

The harsh leality is that we are a weak, vulnerable, 
unprincipled nation, susceptible to influences ol all 
types That perhaps explains why the country enables 
Coomar Narains and Ram Swarups and a host of others 
of their class, to flourish year after year, tight under the 
nose of our topmost feaders who are supjposed to be 
symbols of honesty, integrity and patriotism? Until 
recently, defections and switchovers of political loyalty 
were a common feature of our political system Can 
anyone argue that party defe.ctions, lack of organisation 
and of, discipline and constant infightmg among memb- 
' era of certain political parties, the backbiting, the 
feather-nesting, etc, are all taught in cam/is conducted 
, in and outside this country^ 

1' , $tOding character is what we need, not the game of 

^ pisj^g the'back and shifting the responsibility tor our 
i fils oh to others: 




READERS’ FORUM 


The tirst two letters have been ad/udged 
to be the best out of the bunch received for 
this month's issue Each of the two writers is 
being given a prue of Rs 10 

1 

Apropos oi your cover story in the August 
issue, the recent outbreaks of communal viol¬ 
ence indicate the rampant religious intolerance 
In our country, which it precipitated by the 
power-hungry politicians and fundamentalist 
religious leaders. They poison the minds of the 
people by delivering inflammatory speeches 
and exhorting them to lake recourse to viol¬ 
ence. This results in destruction, chaos and 
turbulence in several Slates of the country. 

We should remember that all religions 
lead to the tame goal and that we are all 
children of Cod. We mutt try to Inculcate 
among our people the spirit of living in peace 
and friendship with members of other religious 
communities. As SwamI Vivekananda said, 

"Ekam Savadipra Bahuda Vadanir, which meant 
'That which exists is one'; sages call it by vari¬ 
ous names. Cod is one. So we, the dtixens of 
India, having different religious affiliations, 
mutt understand that killing each other in the 
name of religion it extreme foolishness 

We mutt abandon the hysteria of commu- 
nalitm. Let words past; let deeds speak 

Srinagar f; i K) Ashwani Bhan 

2 

Tour cover feature titled "Communalitm 
and Secubritm' (August Annual issue) was 
thought-provoking It is unfortunate that the 
Covemment, though keen on marching on to 
(he 21st century, has succumbed to fundamen¬ 
talism. 

Communalitm is perhaps the most serious 
problem facing India today The outbursts of 
communal frenzy, which assumed gruesome 
dimensions recently, give the impression that 
India, far from being a secular Slate, is a confe¬ 
deration of warring religious communities. 

The much-talked about Shah Bano case 
and the Ram lanam Bhumi issue arc nothing but 
polHicisation of reli^on. According to Chamb¬ 
ers Encyclopaedia, secularism lakes as its 
axiom: what is best for humanity Is determined 
by reason. 

Instead of letting the minorities join the 
nalionai mainstream, communal parties ignite 
religious sentiments to achieve their political 
ends With an absolute majority In Parliament, 
the P.M. has a good opportunity to expedite 
national progress. 

Measures to inculcate the right sense of 
values are urgently indicated if communalism Is 
to be checked and secularism ensured. 

CilciHIa Rupak Chatterjee 

3 

Certain malpractices, including corrup¬ 
tion, gross negligence of duty, misappropria¬ 
tion of public funds and abuse of power, have 
become common in our national Ufe. Lawles¬ 
sness, dishonesty and chronic offences are in 


evidence on the roads. The deteriorating law 
and order situation, the degrading socio-politi¬ 
cal trends, the poor rate of economic growth 
and fewer employment opportunllies for youth 
are issues which cannot be left to the politicians 
who arc engaged mostly in making money by 
any means, fair or foul. 

The undue privileges enjoyed by our poU- 
licians and the foul practices they adopt must 
now be brought to public knowledge. The 
youth should come forward to keep the general 
public Informed about the taclks of the leaders 
by which they have been exploiting the public. 
History is evidence that mass movements by the 
youth and students have always forced those In 
power to surrender and open up new avenues 
for a belter future. 

lucknow Anand Praka»h Srivastava 

4 

The diversities inherent in our social struc¬ 
ture are widely known. But these do not 
provide a valid excuse for the escalating 
communalism We became Independent after 
mind-boggling communal strife. The evil has 
thrived ever since Who it to blame-ihe 
people, politicians or the political system? I 
dare say, all the three. 

Politicians exploit communal passions to 
promote their vested interests The need of the 
hour is "meaningful secularism in the modern 
context". 

Education moulded on a secular pattern is 
capable of developing a social psychology 
which would cut across all communal lines. 

This, coupled with a meaningful interpretation 
of secularism at embodied in our Constitution, 
can nip the evil. 

Aristotle talked a lot about politics of 
morals and principles. Unfortunately, Machla- 
velll came to stay. 

Ilissar Ranbir Singh Dahiya 

5 

The meaning of tecubrlsm can be best 
grasped through the dynamism it shows. Earlier 
It meant peaceful co-cxislence of all religions. 

To the present generation, which it more 
professional In approach and thrives on cut¬ 
throat competition, secularism has become a 
way of life that defies a precise definition. 

In Eni^nd and America, BOW to MW 
people are devout Christians and many people 
go to the church regularly. Religion, In to far as 
it remains a personal matter, is all to the good. 

It It the traditional and obsolete approach to 
religion that creates problems and needs to be 
corrected. 

Caya Sanjay Narayan 

6 

CommunaNsm Is today the most serious 
threat facing our countiy. It hat begun to tear 
apart Indian society and has become a menace 
to the unity of the Indian people. It hat opened 
the gates for barbarian acts. 

Communalism was not Inherent or Inevit¬ 
able In the situation; H was not a conspiracy of 


powerrimngiy |foRifcians and crafty adminlstra 
tors either. It had economic, educMIonal and 
political roots. There was a social set-up which 
provided fertile ground tor it. CommunaUtm 
was alto one of the byproducts of the colonial 
character of the Indian economy. Every Indian 
citizen should act on Candhijl't words: "let all 
of us, Hindus, Muslims, Partes, Sikhs, Chris¬ 
tians, live amicably at Indians; we should live 
and die for our motherland." 

Ha/anbagh Md Sli.ihid ,\khi. 

7 

One cold and bloody massacre follotvt 
another and scores of innocent lives are lost 
The Press then uses strong language to 
condemn such dastardly acts of violence. 
Bandhs are observed to protest against the 
killings, but all (hit seems to be of no avail. Tht 
terrorists can always choose their targets, and 
escape in broad daylight too. All this It happen 
Ing because the youth, who were said to be 
"the trustees of posterity", have failed to adopt 
the right path 

"My country is the world and my religion 
it to do good", said Thomas Paine. These word 
should serve as a source of inspiration for us 
and we mutt take a solemn pledge to prevent 
Mother India from turning into an inferno of 
drekd and violence 

Chandigarh Deepika Gurde 

8 

HeAHT-BRCAKINO SCef/8 

Apropos of your editorial 'A Heart-break¬ 
ing Scenario' (August Issue), (he nation's capac¬ 
ity to counter the divisive forces it under great 
threat today. The corrosive process of disinte¬ 
gration, with the different States going in differ 
ent directions, the terrorists on a killing spree, 
the communal virus and fundamentalist drives 
undermining national cohesion, the caste wars 
and regional claims (or autonomy, together 
threaten to unsettle the delicate balance on 
which the Indian federal polity Is based. 

Those entrusted with power and authority 
are engrossed with their personal aggrandise¬ 
ment and are neglecting the nation's interests. 
Truth and (air play are currently at a discount ir 
this land of the Buddha and Mahatma CandhI. 

Today India needs a leader who can 
restore the credibility of the Government and 
show the path of salvation. 

Lucknow Brijesh Rastog 

9 

coRnumoN m eoucA non 

Your short essay "Corruption in Educa¬ 
tion" throws light on a major problem. Indeed, 
money and the quest (or power have queered 
the pitch for real education. Officials have 
become grossly dishonest and corrupt 

Begurarai (Bihar) Om Prakash Anuth, 


May be you have recently appeared in an) 
competitive examination. 

We shall be grateful If you could sand us Ihi 
question papers. These will be returned afoot 
with the posttge spent by you- 

Your gesture will be highly appredated. 
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Historic Indla-Lanka 
Ac cord 

n luty 29, Mr Rajiv Gandhi added 
a feather in his cap by signing a 
peace accord with President Jayewar- 
dene in a bid to end the prolonged 
ethnic strife in sorely troubled Sri 
Lanka. Apart from signalling the end 
of senseless bloodshed, ruthless 
massacres and military operations, 
President Jayewardene also made a 
commitment that his Government 
will not give Trincomalee or other 
ports tor military use to any country 
or allow foreign presence to preju¬ 
dice relations between India and Sri 
Lanka. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi paid a two-day 
visit to Colombo to sign the vital 
agreement He affirmed that the 
accord would usher in national 
reconciliation in Sri Lanka after a 
prolonged period of strife 

The agreement sought to bring 
about a cease-fire in 48 hours in the 
disturbed tamil provinces of the 
island as part of a political solution 
The agreement provides for a single 
integrated north-east provincial co¬ 
uncil in answer to the Tamils' aspira¬ 
tions A peace keeping force would 
be appointed to ensure implementa¬ 
tion of the agreement This force 
would be bilateral, according to indi¬ 
cations, and would not include any 
outside representatives 

A major element of the accord 
concerns elections to the provincial 
councils to be held within the next 
three months, in any case not later 
than the end of December this year. 
Indian observers will be invited to 
the elections to the north-east 
provincial council 

The Government of India is to 
underwrite and guarantee the agree¬ 
ment Under other obligations. New 
Delhi wilt take steps to ensure that 
Indian territory is not used for activi¬ 
ties prejudicial to the unity, integrity 
and security of Sri Lanka. 

The Indian Navy and Coast 


Guard are to cooperate with Sri 
Lankan authorities in preventing 
Tamil militant activities from affecting 
the island The accord enjoins on 
New Delhi to extend "such military 
assistance as and when required" by 
Sri Lanka to implementthe proposals. 

U.S. President Ronald Reagan 
sent a special message to Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, welcoming 
the "important agreement" he had 
signed with Sri Lankan President jaye¬ 
wardene to end the ethnic violence 
in the island nation. Mr Reagan 
praised the efforts of the two leaders 
in seeking a peaceful solution to the 
problem with patience and persis¬ 
tence 

Peace Plan details: On realising 
that a military solution of the 
protracted ethnic crisis in the island 
will not succeed. President Jayewar¬ 
dene drew up a plan by which the 
troubled north and east of the island 
would be merged and a single 
provincial council formed with a 
Governor and a Chief Minister. The 
two provinces proposed to be 
merged will, however, remain 
distinct for administrative purposes. 
The northern voters will elect 36 
members and the easterners 35 The 
proposal accommodates the main 
elements of the Tamil militants'aspi¬ 
rations, except the demand for 
"Eelam" (a separate political entity of 
Tamils in northern Sri Lanka). The 
Government is also considering 
making Tamil an official language 

The "Sunday Times" reporieil 
that the Government of Sri Lanka has 
also indicated its willingness to 
repeal the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution and release prisoners 
held under the Prevention of Terror¬ 
ism Act (PTa) 

The Plan, while visualising a 
single Tamil entity, apparently stops 
short of the outright merger of the 
northern and eastern provinces The 
degree of autonomy granted will 
depend on what precise powers are 
vested in provincial authorities at 
\ arious levels from the Governor and 
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Chief Minister downwards A refe¬ 
rendum will be held in the eastern 
province a year after the agreement 
becomes operative to ascertain 
whether the Sinhalese population 
there, to whom the referendum will 
be restricted, favours a complete 
merger with the northern province. 
Unlike the latter, which is overwhel¬ 
mingly Tamil, the eastern province is 
more ethnically mixed 

Attack on Rajiv Gandhi: Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi escaped an attempt on his 
life on July 30 by a Sri Lankan naval 
guard, as he was taking the ceremo¬ 
nial Guard of Honour shortly before 
his departure from Colombo. 

Mr Gandhi demonstrated quick 
reflexes and ducked just in time, 
shouldering the blow on his left side 
when the guard lifted and brought 
down his reversed rifle butt on the 
Prime Minister's shoulder Witnesses 
said Mr Gandhi did not stagger and 
told reporters soon after that he was 
"absolutely all right" He left 
Colombo on schedule for New 
Delhi 

President jayewardene expre¬ 
ssed deep regret for the unfortunate 
incident for which witnesses praised 
Mr Gandhi's courage. The naval 
guard, who was quickly overpo¬ 
wered by plainclothes men and 
security police, was taken into 
custody. Later he denied any inten¬ 
tion to kill Mr Gandhi and claimed 
that he wanted to attack some one 
else 

The incident, filmed by TV and 
still cameramen, took place in full 
view of a distinguished audience. 

Th e President of India 

n July 25 there was a significant 
switchover in the occupancy of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan Giani Zail Singh, 
on completion of his 5-year term, 
during the last six months of which he 
brought up several issues concerning 
the powers tjf the Head of State, 
vacated the sprawling complex and 
moved to a bungalow nearby Mr 


Ramaswamy Venkataraman assumed 
office as the 8th President of the 
Republic. He reminded the nation of 
the need for consolidation and 
confidence 

The new President pledged 
himself to play his due role m clearing 
mistrust, in strengthening the foun¬ 
dation of mutual understanding and 
confidence, and in building bridges 
of respect between people and insti¬ 
tutions. He cautioned that "too many 
institutions and relationships have 
suffered an erosion of confidence 
This cannot but have disastrous 
consequences" 

"i will neither fail to exercise the 
duties and functions attached to this 
high office, nor stray beyond the 
powers enshrined in the Constitu¬ 
tion by the founding fathers", Mr 
Venkataraman declared after he was 
sworn in by the Chief Justice of India, 
MrRS Pathak The President empha¬ 
sised that It was the bounden duty of 
every citizen to ensure that the 
system of parliamentary democracy 
"which we have worked successfully 
for four decades remains a perman¬ 
ent feature of our political system" 

Mr Venkataraman is a veteran of 
the freedom struggle and an outs¬ 
tanding administrator with nearly five 
decades of experience in public life. 
The fourth Vice-President to rise to 
the country's highest office, Mr 
Venkataraman, affectionately known 
as "RV", IS also a trade union leader of 
repute, like one of his predecessors, 
Mr VV Cm Thfe other Vice-Presi¬ 
dents who were elevated to occupy 
Rashtrapati Bhavan were Mr Giri, Dr S 
Radhakrishnan and Dr Zakir Hussain 

Impretsive Victory: In the Presi¬ 
dential election held on July 16, Mr 
Venkataraman won by an overw¬ 
helming majority, securing 7,40,148 
votes against 2,81,550 polled by his 
principal rival. Justice N.R. Krishna 
Iyer. The independent candidate, Dr 
M K. Sinha, got only 2,223 votes. The 
voting was along the expected lines. 
Mr Venkataraman, in fact, secured 


more votes than the Congress (I) and 
its allies in many States commanded 

Before the election, Mr Venkata¬ 
raman was expected to get 7,04,506 
votes from party members and allies, 
while Mr Iyer's campaign managers 
had anticipated about 2,90,000 
votes, excluding 40,000 votes held 
by BJP and a few other parties which 
abstained from voting. 

The tally showed that Mr Venka¬ 
taraman polled about 36,000 votes 
more than were expected, while Mr 
Iyer polled 9000 less. The final figures 
were, (the vote Vcjue is given within 
brackets m each case) Total votes 
4690 (10,37,828), Mr Venkataraman 
2886 (7,40,148), Mr Krishna Iyer 1439 
(2,81,550), Dr Sinha 7 (2223) Invalid 
votes 71 (13907) 

The Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, said the landslide victory ot 
the Congress (I) nominee in the Presi¬ 
dential poll had demonstrated that 
his party was "intact and united" The 
tact that the Congress (I) candidate 
had polled more votes than the 
party’s current strength showed that 
many Opposition members had 
voted for the Congress (I) nominee 
according to their "conscience" 

Zail Singh's message: Belying 
the expectations of a section of the 
opposition who thought the outgo¬ 
ing President would give a bit of his 
mind while quitting office, Giani Zail 
Singh broadcast a farewqll message 
on the usual lines, urging the nation 
to forge bonds of unity In a demo¬ 
cratic system where sovereignty rest¬ 
ed with the people, individuals were 
important but more important were 
the "basic values and principles" 

Since Independence the people 
had shown "remarkable intelligence 
and maturity" in exercising their 
democratic rights. "I have abiding 
faith in their discerning power and 
judgement", the outgoing President 
said. As the "first citizen and servant" 
of the nation, his foremost duty had 
been to preserve, protect and 
defend the Consti,tution and the law 
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and to devote himself to the service 
and well-being of the people of 
India. 

The message was noteworthy for 
I the absence of any reference to his 
widely publicised and much talked 
about differences with Prime Minis- 
I ter Ra)iv Gandhi over the President's 
! powers and the Prime Minister's 
duties under the Constitution, with 
special reference to Article 78 

Sensational Letter 
about India 

T he dirty tricks (and subsequent 
shame-faced denials) of the 
CIA, the U.S A's notorious Central 
Intelligence Agency, are well known. 
Its latest infamous deed is a highly 
damaging letter allegedly written on 
[December 10, 1986, sent by Mr 
William Casey, former C^.l A Chief, to 
the President of the Heritage Founda¬ 
tion, Dr Edwin Fuelner. 

The letter, pubksed in a Bombay 
news magazine in the last week of 
luly, disclosed that at the instance ot 
the CIA the Heritage Foundation 
had suggested that opposition 
parties and Congress dissidents 
(ould join and "ignite an internal 
turmoil, at the right moment" The 
study had also suggested that a "clev¬ 
er move by the opposition might 
bring about an avalanche of accusa¬ 
tions against Mr Rajiv Gandhi's inner 
urcle and later against Mr Gandhi 
himself". 

But the Director of the C.I.A.'s 
Public Affairs claimed that the letter 
was a "total and complete forgery" 

I urther enquiries are being made by 
the C I.A. whose spokesman alleges 
that an "outside, third torce" was 
trying to divide and rupture the rela¬ 
tions between the indian Gover- 
nmentand the United States. Asked if 
by the "third force" he meant the 
Soviet Union, Mr Baker said; "I will 
not identify it but you can make an 
intelligent guess." 

A Heritage Foundation official 
claimed that the Foundation had 


never done any secret study for any 
individual or any government 
agency. All the studies it conducted 
were invariably published. He 
claimed that the Foundation had 
done only one study on India; that 
was about the new business oppor¬ 
tunities that India opened to the 
United States There was no secret 
study on India or on any other 
country ever done by the Heritage 
Foundation Does that mean that the 
study was done by Dr Fuelner in his 
private capacity? To that question 
there was no answer 

It needs to be noted that imme¬ 
diate denial of a charge is the C.l A's 
standard procedure and it should, 
therefore, come as no surprise to 
anyone In fact it is said that the more 
accurate a report, the more forceful 
the language used by the CIA to deny 
It Moreover, 15 diplomats, academi¬ 
cians and ethnic community leaders 
remembered a significant event they 
noticed that in the second half of 
1986, American specialists and 
experts, who generally took interest 
in Indian affairs, had started asking 
questions about a possible change in 
leadership in India, a revolt within the 
ruling Congress Party and, om¬ 
inously, about increase in corruption 
This, they claimed, had started long 
before Fairfax and Bofors 

A leader from Central America 
interested in Indian affairs remarked 
"No one has ever been able to prove 
the existence of CIA secret opera¬ 
tions. The world knows that the lead¬ 
er of Chile, Salvador Allende, was 
killed by the C.l A but has the C IA 
ever admitted it?" 

Strong Plea for Mid¬ 
te rm Poll 

eaders of 12 Opposition parties, 
who conferred in the last week 
of July, unanimously demanded 
dissolution ot Parliament and fresh 
elections because of the "total 
failure" of the Government on the 
political and economic fronts and the 


reported involvement of some 
prominent Congress (I) leaders in 
rampant corruption 

The opposition spokesmen 
asserted that the Government head¬ 
ed by Mr Rajiv Gandhi had no moral 
right to continue in office as its credi¬ 
bility had been completely eroded. 
The parties included the Janata, the 
Telugu Desam and the CP (M). 

The opposition felt that the 
Government deliberately withheld 
from Parliament the details of corrup¬ 
tion involved in the defence deal 
with Bofors as revealed by the Swed¬ 
ish audit report It, therefore, decided 
to take up issues relating to the parlia¬ 
mentary probe of Bofors, the Fairfax 
episode and the German submarine 
deal Mr Samar Mukherjee (CP-M) 
said the credibility of the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government was failing 
rapidly and disintegration of the 
ruling party had already started 

BJP also Seeks Poll: The Presid¬ 
ent of the Bharatiya Janata Party, Mr 
L.K Advani, claimed that the conti¬ 
nuation of the Rajiv Gandhi Gover¬ 
nment for another two and a half 
years might inflict irreparable 
damage to the country's body politic 

In the opening remarks at the 
party's National Executive meeting, 
Mr Advani said whether it was 
Punjab, Meerut, "Gorkhaland" or 
corruption, inflation or unemploy¬ 
ment, all problems confronting the 
country had become more and more 
complicated and increasingly inso¬ 
luble There was unanimity of 
opinion that Mr Rajiv Gandhi had 
proved unequal to the task which the 
people entrusted to him in Decem¬ 
ber 1984 "The fooling has taken firm 
roots in the common man's mind that 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi is not only incom¬ 
petent, but he IS corrupt as well", Mr 
Advani added 

The BJP President said that the 
Congress (I) should seek a fresh 
mandate from the people since there 
was general agreement that with Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi at the helm of affairs, it 
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was impossible for the Government 
to retrieve its credibility. 

Ex-Servicemcn's Demand: A 
significant and angry reaction came 
from the Federation of Indian Ex- 
Servicemen which observed that 
"buying defective weapons and 
taking huge amounts as kickbacks 
must be treated not only as a case of 
corruption but as an act of treason 
against the nation" 

CPI Gills for Mid-teim Poll: The 
Communist Party of India called for a 
mid-term poll in the country since 
the Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
no longer enjoyed the people's 
confidence which was demonstrated 
in the 1984 elections. The central 
secretariat of the party said: "The only 
democratic solution of the present 
political crisis is for the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to seek a fresh mandate from the 
people." 

Stating that developments of the 
lastfew months have led to an unpre¬ 
cedented political and all-round 
crisis, the CPI said the corruption 
scandals pertaining to Bofors and 
other defence deals had shocked the 
nation. "The erosion of the credibility 
of the Prime Minister, the electoral 
reverses suffered by the Congress (I) 
in West Bengal, Kerala and in other 
by-elections and the rout in Haryana 
clearly indicate the mind of the 
people", the statement said. 
Economic policies of the Gover¬ 
nment had led to a grave economic 
crisis. The C.P.i. also accused the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government of showing a 
"compromising and opportunistic" 
attitude towards communal and 
disruptive forces. 

Suspense over 
Extradition Treaty 

E ven after prolonged negotiations 
extending over several months, 
India and Britain have not been able 
to finalise an extradition treaty. The 
relations between the two countries 
have become strained on the politi¬ 
cal level because of the differences 


over the question of extraditing Sikh 
extremists who have been using Brit¬ 
ish territory as a safe shelter after 
committing acts of terrorism or other¬ 
wise violating Indian laws. 

Even though India has repea¬ 
tedly clarified its position and 
explained the details of the 
proposed treaty, the British Gover¬ 
nment indicated at the end of July 
that it was still awaiting a response 
from India to its proposals in the 
draft. 

British Foreign Office sources 
said that there were no plans to send 
any team to New Delhi for further 
discussions on the draft treaty before 
the end of this year. Mr Natwar Singh, 
Minister of State for External Affairs, 
visited London last spring, and it was 
understood that some agreement 
had been reached on the draft The 
Indian Cabinet has to study and 
approve it before any reply can be 
sent 

Besides, the British Government 
has not been able to further study the 
draft because of the general elec¬ 
tions in that country last June. Lord 
Glenarthur is now the Minister in 
charge of Asia. Discussions on the 
Sikh problem and the absence of a 
special representative might hamper 
the ongoing talks. The new British 
Parliament also has to approve 
special legislation on extradition to 
update its law, but there are no 
immediate plans in this regard. India 
IS keen that the British laws and the 
proposed treaty should have specific 
provisions to deal not only with Sikh 
terrorists but also extremists, and this 
may be posing problems for legal 
experts. 

The British Government has 
always denied that it received any 
request from India for extradition of 
Sikh extremists. India has been asking 
for the return of a particular Sikh for 
almost a year. But Jaswant Singh 
Thekedar lives in a flat that has been 
allotted by a London Council and has 
succeeded in getting his sons and 
daughters into Britain by passing 


immigration queues and claiming 
"political refugee* status. 

Besides, with the exception of 
gurdwaras run by the Ramgharia and 
Mazhabi Sikhs, most of the gurdwaras 
in Britain are under direct control of 
pro-Khalistan groups. 

15% Cut in 7th Plan 
Probable 

A lthough officials have been 
painting a rosy picture of the 
state of the economy, the resources 
constraint is likely to compel the 
Government to order a sizable cut 
(about 15%) in the Seventh Plan publ¬ 
ic sector outlay If the rains fail, as 
seems probable, the position may 
actually be worse. Both agricultural 
and industrial production will be 
substantially affected. The soaring 
expenditure on defence is another 
factor to be reckoned with. 
Resources will have to be diverted 
from other sectors for drought relief 
and poverty alleviation programmes, 
affecting the overall annual plan 
target 

The Seventh Plan began promi¬ 
singly. In the first two years it 
achieved 40 per cent of the total 
outlay in real terms. Another 20 pei 
cent IS set for the current year, so that 
in the first three years, nearly 60 pei 
cent will have been achieved. The 
brunt of the 15 per cent cut m the 
Plan outlay will thus fall during the 
remaining two years. Thus the annual 
plan outlay will have to be reduced 
by about 40 per cent during 1988-89 
and 1989-90. 

Hard decisions relating to 
increasing generation from public 
enterprises through a rise in adminis¬ 
tered prices, a reduction in food and 
fertiliser subsidies, and a cut in 
revenue expenditure are considered 
essential. But none of these decisions 
can be taken under the current politi¬ 
cal situation. 

The resources generation by 
public sector enterprises has, a*^ 
usual, fallen far short of the target 


rhe mobilisation by the public sector 
accounted for 37 per cent of the Plan 
n the first two years. Even this was 
achieved by floating public sector 
Donds, that is, drawing from the 
capital market which was not envi¬ 
saged in the Plan. 

While the Plan assumed a cons¬ 
tant price of oil at around $ 28 per 
barrel, prices crashed, resulting m a 
bonanza to the Government. The 
gains due to the difference between 
world prices and internal prices of oil 
have been substantial. 

However, the tax mobilisation 
effort IS slowing down, and in any 
case, a fall in growth rate, which is 
most likely dining the current year, is 
bound to be reflected on tax 
rc'enue. 

Heavy defence outlay: Undei 
these circumstances, the Plan could 
still bo maintained, but for the enor¬ 
mous increase in defence expendi¬ 
ture As against the budget estimate 
1)1 Rs 8,728 crore in 1986-87, the 
actual expenditure was Rs 10,194 
irore , The current year’s budget 
places the expenditure at Rs 12,512 
crore, but it is certain to be exceeded. 

Parliamentary Panel on 
Bofors 

O n August 6, after several days of 
opposition protests and uproar 
m Parliament, the Lok Sabha adopted 
a Government motion seeking the 
appointment of a 30-member parlia¬ 
mentary committee (the first of its 
kind m post-Independence years) to 
examine the Bofors gun deal. The 
opposition boycotted the panel and 
refused to join it, thus reducing it to a 
purely ruling party body comprising 
20 members from the Lok Sabha and 
10 from the Rajya Sabha. The opposi¬ 
tion stand point was that the panel's 
powers were "inadequate and trun- 
;cated" arxl will therefore lack credi¬ 
bility. The amended motion, as finally 
adopted, has the following notable 
provisions; 
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1. The joint committee is to be 
elected on the basis of proportional 
representation to enquire into the 
issues arising from the Report of the 
Swedish National Audit Bureau relat¬ 
ing to Bofors' contract for supply of 
155 mm Howitzer guns to India 

2. The Committee will enquire 
into (f) whether the procedures laid 
for the acquisition of weapons and 
systems were adhered to in the deal; 
iii) to ascertain the identity of the 
persons who received, and for the. 
purpose for which they received, 
payments of the following amounts: 
(a) SEK 170-250 million, (fa) SEK 2.5 
million from Bofors company as indi¬ 
cated in the Report of the Audit 
Bureau on June 4,1987; (hi) whether 
there is 'prime facie' evidence that 
Bofors have, in addition, made other 
payments for securing the Indian 
contracts, the identity of the persons 
who received such payments to be 
ascertained; (iv) to determine if any 
indian laws and rules have been 
violated either by Bofors or by the 
other persons referred to 

The investigating agencies of the 
Union Government will render such 
assistance to the Committee as 
necessary. The committee shall have 
the powers to get evidence, oral or 
documentary, from foreign nationals 
and agencies. A sub-committee may 
visit foreign countries for specified 
purposes. The committee has been 
asked to report by the last day of the 
first week of the next session of 
Parliament 

P.M/s Firm Denial 


M r Rajiv Gandhi declared in the 
Lok Sabha on August 6 that 
neither he nor any member of his 
family had received any considera¬ 
tion in the Bofors transaction. That is 
the truth, he said. Both inside and 
outside the House allegations had 
been made Rumours and unfound¬ 
ed suspicions had been used to 
tarnish the image of the country and 
Its leadership. 


The Congress and the Gover¬ 
nment are as interested as anyone 
else in finding out the truth, he 
added. 

Demand for SiPh State 

A lthough the hard-core militants 
reiterated their demand for 
"Khalistan" on the ground that the 
Panth had accepted this as its goal, 
the largely attended, generally repre¬ 
sentative Sikh convention at Amritsar 
on August 4 defined the "goal" of the 
Sikh panth as striving for the achieve¬ 
ment of an independent and auto¬ 
nomous area and a political set-up in 
Northern India "where the Sikhs 
could experience a glow of 
freedom". This set-up "was promised 
by former Congress leaders, espe¬ 
cially Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, at the time 
of India's Independence in view of 
the supreme sacrifices made by the 
Sikhs for the country's freedom " 

The resolution was a compro¬ 
mise and a half-way house between 
"Khalistan" and more autonomy for 
the States as demanded in the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution. It was put 
forward by the Acting Jathedar of the 
Akal Takht, Mr Darshan Singh, and 
was endorsed by the other four high 
priests and all the 500 odd delegates 
present at the meet-representing 
various intellectual, political and reli¬ 
gious organisations. The Longowal 
group had been kept out. 

Mr Darshan Singh told the mili¬ 
tants that a sword or a sten-gun, or 
any weapon for that matter, was not 
the way to go about one's goals. By a 
weapon, one can conquer a person's 
body but not his heart. The best 
weapon a person has is his power of 
speech. He gave the example of Mr 
Devi Lai, who had won the Haryana 
elections by initiating a mass move¬ 
ment. 

On August 8, finding that die 
militants were in no mood to listen to 
his appeai. Prof Darshan Singh 
retreated from the scene and left the 
field open to the extremists. 
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U.S.‘Pak Tensions over 
N.~Bomb 

F ollowing nuclear thefts by 
Pakistani agents, arrests of certain 
persons in America and Europe, toge¬ 
ther with the reports of uranium enri¬ 
chment at the Kahuta Plant, there 
were threats of a confrontation 
between the USA and Pakistan. The 
U S Administration has reportedly 
asked Islamabad to retool its enri¬ 
chment plant to prevent it from 
producing bomb-grade uranium. It is 
learnt that the USA may demand 
on-site proof that Pakistan is not 
making a nuclear bomb 

Mr Daniel Howard, Presidential 
Foreign Affairs spokesman, disclosed 
that the demand could be raised in 
meetings between Pakistani leaders 
and U S Under-Secretary of State 
Michael Armacost, who was on a 
four-nation trip in that area. 

Noting that U S laws require a 
haitto aid to any country evadingU S 
nuclear non-proliferation restrictions 
by developing or possessing atomic 
/•^/eapons, Mr Howard clarified that 
the kinds of assurances thatwould be 
required might involve on-site 
inspections and the like "We have 
made it abundantly clear to the 
Government of Pakistan that, given 
the gravity of the charges, we must 
move dynamically and rapidly to get 
to the absolute bottom of this. 

Pakistan, repeating past denials 
that It IS developing atomic weapons, 
has assured U S. officials of a full 
investigation and disavowed any 
connection with the attempted ship¬ 
ments. It has issued an arrest warrant 
for'a retired and missing Pakistan 
General in Lahore to whom the stra¬ 
tegic materials were to be sent 

The U S House Appropriations 
Sub-committee on Foreign Opera¬ 
tions has penalised Pakistan for its 
recent nuclear-related activities by 
withholding $ 250 million in 

economic assistance until January 15. 
By that time the Reagan Administra¬ 


tion will have to decide whether to 
resume the aid. 

The withholding of the aid in 
Itself will not mean much because 
the matter can be reconsidered in 
January, butit does serve as a warning 
to Reagan Administration not to take 
Congress for granted any more by 
arguing that if aid is not given, the 
Pakistanis will embrace the Soviets 

Re-tooling of Kahuta plant: The 
Reagan Administration is asking 
Pakistan to retool its enrichmer* 
plant at Kahuta and permit outside 
inspection of the plant to prevent it 
from producing bomb-grade uran¬ 
ium, the 'Washington Post' reported 
This IS seen as a way to ease the U S ■ 
Pakistani confrontation over nuclear 
weapons proliferation 

The Kahuta plant should be so 
retooled that future enrichment 
would be no higher than 5 per cent, 
officials said. The Under-Secretary of 
State, Mr Michael Armacost, was 
believed to have told Pakistan (when 
he was in Islamabad) that there 
would have to be outside inspection 
of the plant to determine what 
changes there had been made. That 
would still leave a ceitain amount of 
bomb-grade nuclear material already 
produced in the hands of Pakistan 
but probably only enough for a few 
bombs, according to U.S experts. 

The U.S. proposal is part of the 
"concrete evidence of Pakistani 
restraint" that was listed as the main 
U.S objective in a testimony by the 
Assistant Secretary of State 

Nuclear Smuggling to Pak: In its 

all-out bid to acquire first-rate 
nuclear capability, Pakistan does not 
stop short even now of resorting to 
stealth and other underhand mean: 
of getting the necessary nucleai 
material from every possible source 
Pakistani agents have been secretly ai 
work in various parts of the world 
procuring nuclear material and ship 
ping It to Pakistan under false 
pretexts in defiance of the prescribec 
rules and regulations. 
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A Pakistani-born Canadian ci¬ 
tizen was arrested in Philadelphia 
<LI S A) in July on charges that he ille¬ 
gally tned to send to his homeland a 
large quantity of a special steel 
commonly used in making nuclear 
weapons The offender, Arshad Z 
Pervez, claimed he was purchasing 
the material for a retired Pakistani 
Brigadier-General The export of 
maraging-350 steel" is strictly 
controlled by the U S Department of 
Commerce 

Swiss officials face trial: Three 
senior executives of a Swiss engi¬ 
neering company are to go on trial on 
charges of illegally exporpng to 
Pakistan components for a uranium 
enrichment plant which could be 
used to make weapon-grade uran¬ 
ium This IS further evidence in 
support of the view that Pakistan is 
moving forward aggressively with its 
plans to make atom bombs, 
notwithstanding protestations by the 
Pakistani Government that its nuclear 
programme is for "peaceful pur¬ 
poses" 

Investigations in West Germany 
earlier this year had revealed that the 
Metaliwerke Buchs AG was a vital 
European link in Pakistan s efforts to 
acquire clandestinely equipment 
and technology for its Kahuta nuclear 
installations 

Colone-based Leybold GMBH is 
a manufacturer of components for 
the Anglo-German Dutch Urenco 
Consortium which has uranium enri¬ 
chment plants at Capenhurst in 
Britain and at Almelo in the Nether¬ 
lands It was from the Almelo plant 
that the Pakistani metallurgist. Dr 
Abdul Qadir Khan, who had worked 
there in the late 1970s, stole the 
secrets of the gas centrifuge sys'tem 
for producing weapon-grade uran¬ 
ium 

Dr Khan now heads the Kahuta 
nuclear complex and also Pakistan's 
atom bomb programme 

fitkiiUn Warm U.S.A.: On le¬ 
arning that the U.S Administration 


had suspended economic aid (250 
million dollars) to it because of the 
continuing nuclear bomb pro¬ 
gramme, Pakistan cautioned Wa¬ 
shington on August 3 against the 
decision and said it could adversely 
affect the relations between the two 
countries Islamabad officials con¬ 
tended that Pakistan was being made 
"target by interested quarters" It had 
since ordered an enquiry into the 
affair Pakistan denied the charge that 
Its agents had tried to import nuclear- 
grade steel 

On August 4 the U S House of 
Representatives adopted, without 
dissent, a "non-binding" resolution to 
cut off military aid to Pakistan unless 
It provided "Verifiable" evidence that 
It was not seeking to produce nuclear 
weapons or attempting to acquire 
nuclear technology for weapons A 
week earlier, the U S Senate had 
adopted an identical resolution A 
member condemned the "arrogant 
violations of U S laws by Pakistan" 

New light on Pak Bomb Gipad- 

ty: The latest reports indicate that 
the Kahuta enrichment plant houses 
some 14,000 centrifuges and these 
could produce about 21 kg of 
weapon-grade uranium a year 
Between 15 and 30 kg of this grade of 
uranium is enough to build one 
nuclear weapon Moreover each 
shipment of the maraging steel alloy 
and pure beryllium planned to be 
smuggled into Pakistan from the 
USA was capable of helping to 
produce enough weapon-grade 
uranium for making one nuclear 
bomb 

Still more interesting is the fact 
that, with each steel shipment of the 
alloy, Pakistan could build more than 
1000 centrifuge rotors The rotors in 
the Kahuta complex have been cons¬ 
tructed according to designs stolen 
from the Urenco plant at Almelo 
(Netherlands) 

In fact, with every passing month, 
evidence has been mounting that 
Pakistan has launched a full-scale 
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programme to manufacture nuclear 
weapons All the assurances to the 
contrary given by Gen Zia are fake 
and deceptive 

Ideal Base for Centcom: The 
"Defence Week", a reliable American 
journal, in its latest issue reveals that 
Pakistan will be an ideal base site for 
the headquarters of the U S Central 
Command (Centcom) in view of the 
fact that, for reasons of their own, the 
Arab States have shown reluctance to 
provide the USA openly with milit¬ 
ary base facilities 

The decision would indeed be 
momentous because "it would place 
Pakistan in the Arab camp, bring 
down the wrath of Iran and fuel anb- 
Americanism" Pakistan at present 
offers re-fuelling facilities for aircraft 
and also naval facilities to Centcom 
ships Centcom already has a 
communications base at Gawadar 
(south Baluchistan) which has 
become a restricted area for Pakis¬ 
tanis 

"Silkworm" Missiles 
Controversy 

Ithough there have been 
persistent reports that Chinese- 
made "Silkworm" missiles have been 
used by Iran in the Gulf War, China 
denied on July 30 that it was the mam 
source of Iranian arms and asserted 
that the missiles which Iran was using 
were obtained through unknown 
channels The Chinese special 
envoy, Mr Qi Huaiyuan, asserted in 
Kuwait that China's policy of not 
supplying weapons to Iran before the 
end of the Iran Iraq war would never 
change 

Mr Qi, who IS also China's Vice 
Foreign Minister, said he could not 
say through what channel Iran had 
obtained the weapons, "as the inter¬ 
national arms market is very compli¬ 
cated" According to him, those who 
claim that China is the mam source of 
arms supply tu Iran, were concocting 
such reports '^nh 'ulterior motives" 

On China's response to a Kuwaib 
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requestto charter Chinese oil tankers 
or register Kuwaiti ships in China, Mr 
Qi said that the request was under 
study The problem is that China 
does not maintain a large shipping 
fleet and has no spare tankers to 
lease 

On the issue of maintaining free 
navigation of Gulf waters, Mr Qi felt 
that the issue of safe navigation 
should be solved through consulta¬ 
tions among all Gulf countries "We 
do not agree with the military pres¬ 
ence and involvement of the Big 
Powers in the Gulf and Gulf affairs", 
he said 

Echoes of Lockheed 
Scandal 

T he only case of downright 
corruption by the Prime Minister 
of an advanced country in the shape 
of a large kickback on the purchase of 
aircraft has been reported from 
Japan Mr Kakuei Tanaka, former 
Prime Minister of Japan, on July 29 
lost his legal battle against his 
sentence of four years on charge ot 
corruption The Tokyo High Court 
upheld the lower court verdict in the 
case 

Mr Tanaka's lawyers immediately 
filed an appeal to the Supreme Court 
that should keep the former 'King 
maker" of Japanese politics free 
though merely to recuperate from a 
crippling stroke that left him partially 
paralysed 

Mr Tanaka was alleged to have 
taken a bribe of about $ 2 million 
from the U S aircraft maker Lockheed 
to use his influence as Prime Minister 
to sell Its passenger planes to Japa¬ 
nese Airlines Lockheed itself 
deposed against Mr Tanaka 

He was absent when his first 
appeal was rejected and he was 
oreJered to begin serving the four- 
year jail term as well as pay a fine of 
500 million yen ($ 2 million) accord¬ 
ing to the sentence passed against 
him in October, 1983, by the Tokyo 
District Court 


The 500 million yen fine is equal 
to the amount of bribe Lockheed is 
alleged to have paid Mr Tanaka, the 
principal defendant in what is known 
here as the Lockheed Scandal that 
rocked the Japanese political world 
more than a decade ago Mr Tanaka 
has all along denied the charge and 
said he never received any Lockheed 
money as bribe or political donation 

The evidence of the firm, record¬ 
ed in the United States on grant of 
immunity offered by the Japanese 
prosecutors, proved to be the most 
devastating against his defence Both 
the District and the High Court are 
satisfied that the Lockheed money 
was paid to Mr Tanaka 

Arms Surrender and 
Amnesty in Lanka 

T he four-year old ethnic conflict in 
Sri Lanka virtually ended on 
August 7 with the completion of the 
surrender of arms by the militants in 
accordance with the agreement 
signed by Mr Rajiv Gandhi and 
I’resident jii>» vsardene on July 29 
The conflict, which at times verged 
on insurgency and led in the later 
stages to a full-scale military offen¬ 
sive by the Sri Lanka forces, caused 
the death of over 6,000 persons, 
besides doing havoc to the economy 
of the northern aieas of the island 
republic 

The surrender ceremony was 
held at the main military airfield in the 
northern Jaffna Peninsula in the pres 
ence of the Sri Lankan Armed Forces 
Commander and also the Comman¬ 
der of the Indian forces in the island 
Major-General Harkirat Singh Three 
comfbanders of the powerful Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
symbolically laid down a pistol on a 
table and the Lanka Defence Secret¬ 
ary accepted it 

After the formal surrender, the Sri 
Lanka Government granted amnesty 
to all militants The otherTamil rebels 
also laid down their weapons at 
specified centres. The agreement 


provided for a general amnesty to all 
combatants and to political and other 
prisoners held in custody under the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act and 
other emergency laws 

While announcing that his men 
were laying down arms and had 
accepted the accord, Mr V Prabha- 
karan. Supreme Commander of the 
militantTamils (LTTE) announced that 
the Tamils were surrendering their 
arms reluctantly and would continue 
their efforts for the establishmentof a 
separate State, aTamil homeland For 
lasting peace, he added, a separate 
State for minorityTamils was_tb«*t)nly 
formula for lasting peace The Tamils 
constitute 13 per cent of the island's 
16 million population 

New set-up for N.E. Areas: An 

interim administration was appoint 
ed by the President of Sri Lanka for 
the northern and eastern provinces 
pending elections to the proposed 
provincial councils 

Despite the accord, there were 
several cases of violence by Sri 
Lankan forces and several Tamils 
were killed in the outbursts of anger 
and resentment The Indian peace¬ 
keeping force was asked to hold an 
enquiry into such incidents 

New Basis to Resolve 
Ethnic Issues 

I f the India-Sri Lanka accord suc¬ 
ceeds (some people have doubts 
about the matter), it may well lead the 
way to the resolution of several other 
ethnic crisis in the Asian region It has 
provided new hope tor the minon 
ties If the Colombo accord IS accept 
ed by SAAR( as the basis for lesolv 
mg ethnic conflu is in the region Ihi 
minorities living in ditterent coun 
tries would have a more secure life 

The Chakma tribal refugees 
among others, are feeling hopeful 
about their future They might, after 
all, be enabled to return home—if 
there is an agreement on the pattern 
of the Colombo accord The Bangla 
desh Government has not gone 
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beyond giving vague assurances. It 
has not stated that the tribals would 
get back their land and homesteads. 
Nothing has been said about the 
plains people settled on their land. 
No assurance has been given that 
their ethnic identity would be recog¬ 
nised and their way of life preserved 
They have only been told that they 
would be "properly rehabilitated" 

The fears of this harassed minor¬ 
ity are born out of a 40-year history of 
"gradual extermination" Their 
misfortune began, the tribals say, 
when Sir Cyril Radcliffe, sitting in 
Rawalpindi, drew the boundary 
between India and Pakistan in 1947 
and gave the area to the latter, 
although the non-Muslim population 
(f the hill tracts constituted 98.S per 
cent 

Under the British, GHT was given 
the status of an "Excluded Area" It 
prohibited non-tribals from settling 
in the area and thereby preserved the 
tribal way of life According to the 
Chakma leaders, the Pakistan Covei- 
nment violated this "constitutional 
safeguard" and settled hundreds of 
Muslim families in the region 

After the independence of 
Bangladesh, even the ethnic identity 
of the Chakmas was sought to be 
effaced with the Constitution dc'i far¬ 
ing that "all citizens of Bangladesh 
shall be known as the Bengali 
people" From 1976 onwards succes¬ 
sive Bangladesh governments 
launched plans for resettlement of 
plains people in the hill tracts, 
"destroying village after village, 
killing people in hundreds under the 
pretext of suppressing hostiles and 
secessionists" 

The Chakma refugees, therefore, 
seek firm guarantees fortheirsecurity 
and welfare on their returning home. 
They want their land and homes¬ 
teads to be restored to them, and 
withdrawal of the plains people and 
the army from the hill tracts. They 
also want constitutional safeguards 
for the preservation of their ethnic 


identity and tribal way of life. 

Dramatic Switchback 
on Apartheid 

I n the past two years there were 
reports that the South African 
Whites may gradually return to the 
path of reason and reverse their 
cruel, inhuman policy of apartheid 
(racial segregation) That would have 
marked a revolutionary change But 
the latest indications are that South 
Africa IS again on the offensive in 
regard to its plan to perpetuate White 
rule in the country and continue to 
deny basic rights to the blacks 

President P W. Botha offered to 
release Nelson Mandela and other 
political detainees if they renounced 
violence Thei(> was much talk of 
reform within South Africa and 
moves all over the world to impose 
sanctions on the racist regime 

Now Pretoria seems not only to 
have "recovered" but has gone on 
the offensive Apartheid is still intact 
and the White South African popula¬ 
tion has given it massive support 
Strict laws have gagged the Press and 
pictures of black resistance and racist 
police brutality have disappeared 
from the television screens. Under 
the slate of »>mergency, military 
occupation and unprecedented 
repression in the black townships 
have become common 

I he apparent rc;covcry of 
Pretoria can be attributed to its 
single-minded application of the 
policy of total strategy which is 
defined as the mobilisation of ail 
forces—political, economic, cfiplo- 
matic and military-in defence of 
apartheid. This total strategy involves 
the elimination of leaders and 
supporters of the liberation move¬ 
ments. ANC President Oliver Tambo 
told the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) summit held in Addis Ababa 
that the death of President Samora 
Machel in October iastyear m a plane 
crash inside South African territory 
and the assassination of a top ANC 


military leader in Swaziland are all 
part of this strategy of eliminating 
opposition to the apartheid rule. 

Apparently, South African agents 
have infiltrated the liberation move¬ 
ments and refugee camps Its spies 
and operatives are active in many 
parts of the world against the libera¬ 
tion movement and several of them 
have been arrested recently in 
Zambia, Zimbabwe and Mozam¬ 
bique 

Pretoria has tried to create a 
general state of fear and instability in 
Southern Africa through constant 
threats of attackand commando raids 
in neighbouring States 

Along with Its acts of destabilisa¬ 
tion and military attacks on frontline 
States, Pretoria has stepped up its 
media aggression in order to destroy 
the liberation movements and 
defend apartheid 

Massive U.$. aid to 
Nicaragua Rebeis 

T he latest reports indicate that the 
Reagan Administration is plan¬ 
ning massive increase in the aid it has 
been giving to the Nicaragua rebels 
(Contras). At present the aid is 
running at the rate of $ 100 million a 
year President Reagan's National 
Security Adviser, Mr Frank C. 
Carlucci, has told the "Washington 
Times" "it (the administration 
request) would be more than $ 140 
million and less than the $ 500 
million that has been speculated 
upon in the press" The President is 
expected to seek about $ .100 million 
for the remaining one and a half years 
of his administration 

The military successes of the 
rebels, along with the U S economic 
boycott of Nicaragua and pressure 
from other Central American coun¬ 
tries to negotiate, "are putting a 
squeeze on the Sandinistas". The 
Nicaraguan resistance was scoring an 
increasing number of military 
successes over the Sandinistas, but 
the news media in the United States 
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were ignoring them. 

The Defence Secretary, like 
other senior Reagan Administration 
officials, complained that he was 
kept in the dark on major details for 
many months, hampering his efforts 
to stop the saie of weapons. 

Consensus at UNCTAD- 

yu 

A fter initial difficulties and threats 
of a breakdown, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) achieved a 
major success at its seventh session 
which concluded in Geneva on 
August 2. It reached consensus on all 
the key inter-related issues of debt, 
commodities, international trade and 
problems of least developing coun¬ 
tries. The formidable debt issue was 
solved finally after a compromise 
formula was worked out between 
industrialised and developing coun¬ 
tries. 

India and several other Third 
World countries felt that the final 
package was much better and 
forward looking than what was 
offered at Belgrade four years ago, 

I according to delegates of developing 
countries. The Belgrade session had 
reached the "lowest point in the life 
of UNCTAD". In fact, end of this body 
was feared at Geneva this year. The 
United States and other industria¬ 
lised countries strongly opposed the 
proposal to call an international 
conference on the complex debt 
problem. 

The role played by India in 
achieving a substantial agreement on 
the Crucial issue of trade was praised 
by delegates from both industrialised 
and developing nations. 

The concerted effort and close 
cooperation between India and 
West Germany helped the rich and 
poor nations to iron out some of their 
major differences on this key item of 
UNCTAD-VII. "It was an excellent 
demonstration of Indo-German 


cooperation on a multilateral level", 
the deputy leader of the West 
German delegation said. 

A serious development in the 
area of international trade was that 
linkages were sought to be deve¬ 
loped between trade, goods and 
services. The industrialised coun¬ 
tries' strategy seemed to be to margi¬ 
nalise the role of UNCTAD from that 
of a major negotiating assistance 
organisation. But sustained efforts by 
the South has saved UNCTAD. 

Massacre of Iranians 

F ollowing a tragic mix-up of 
politics with religion by Ayatollah 
Khomeini, Iran's top religious leader, 
there was a virtual massacre of Iranian 
pilgrims over 250 of whom lost their 
lives and hundreds of others were 
injured in an orgy of unprecedented 
violence in the sacred town of Met ca 
on )uly 30. The massacre sent shock 
waves throughout the world, particu¬ 
larly in Muslim countries 

According to reports, the 
massive Iranian contingentof 1.5 lakh 
pilgrims were prepared to utilise the 
occasion "to demonstrate the power 
of Islam” at the exhortation of the 
Ayatollah and lodge a protest against 
U.S. actions in the Gulf. Thus a religi¬ 
ous occasion was sought to be 
exploited for divisive political objec¬ 
tives. 

To the Iranian spiritual leader the 
war against Iraq is itself a "jehad"; 
hence the calls for dealing the U.S.A. 
and Its ally, Saudi Arabia, a "telling 
blow" in protest against the "Ameri¬ 
can-masterminded" action. It was the 
Saudi Arabian police that indulged in 
the massacre near Islam's holiest 
shrine. 

Iran's official Islamic Republic 
News Agency (IRNA) reported on 
August 1 that demonstrators chanted 
slogans such as "Death to the Saudis 
and Saddam" (the Iraqi President, Mr 
Saddam Hussein) and seized docu¬ 
ments and portraits of the Saudi kings 
which they threw into the street from 


the embassy rooftop. According to 
some reports, the portraits of Kind 
Fahd and his predecessor. King 
Khaled were burnt. 

Demonstrators attacked and 
occupied the Saudi Arabian and 
Kuwaiti embassies in Teheran on 
August 1. Demonstrators set fire to 
the Kuwaiti embassy in Teheran. 
Angry demonstrators in Teheran 
took over the Kuwaiti embassy and 
set afire most of the embassy 
property and documents. According 
to a Teheran report, demonstrators 
who seized the Kuwaiti embassy said 
they found "documents revealing 
espionage operations" on behalf of 
Iraq. They seized maps of Iran and 
Iraq containing top secret military 
information. The demonstrators also 
seized portraits of the toppled Shah 
at the embassy building which they 
burnt. 

U.S. Cuts Aid to India 


T he House of Representatives of 
the U.S. Congress on August 5 
reduced the American aid to India 
Development Assistance from 60 
million dollars to 35 million dollars. 
Further changes in the financial allo¬ 
cations are not ruled out. The reduc¬ 
tion has been made in compliance 
with the Foreign Aid Authorisation 
Bill adopted by the House. 

The cut is accompanied by a 
recommendation for the aid-receiv¬ 
ing countries in the Asian sub-contin¬ 
ent India has been urged to improve 
its relations with Israel; Bangladesh is 
advised to establish a creditable elec¬ 
toral process and political pluralism; 
Pakistan has been urged to have 
multi-party elections and allow religi¬ 
ous freedom to the Ahmediyas. 
Simultaneously, President Rea^n 
has been asked, while seekinga waiv¬ 
er for Pakistan under the Symington 
Amendment to report to Congress 
on the level of uranium enrichment 
reached in Pakistan. Both India and 
Pakistan have been asked to accept 
safeguards on their nuclear activities. 
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VIOLENCE ROCKS PAKISTAN 


Q. Unprecedented violence has 
lately shaken Pakistan and consider¬ 
able unrest is reported from certain 
areas of that country. What are the 
causes of the violence and what are 
the special powers that the Gover¬ 
nment there have acquired to deal 
with the situation? 

Ans. Bomb explosions, street 
noting and bloody sectarian clashes 
have taken a heavy HI of l.fe in 
Pakistan in recent weeks. Karachi and 
certain other parts of Sind as well as 
the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan are directly affected 
by the disturbances The spate of 
violence is due to several factors, 
notably the bitterness between the 
Mohajirs or refugees from India (who 
are concentrated in Karachi and 
Hyderabad) and the indigenous 
Sindhis The Mohajirs also face a chal¬ 
lenge from the Pathans whose 
number has considerably increased 
following the influx from Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

The old Smdhis have standing 
grievances against the Pakistan 
Government. As a result of the 
assumption of wide powers by 
General Ziaand the continuing milit¬ 
ary dictatorship m the country, 
(under the garb of a partly "democrat¬ 
ic set-up'O, there has been nation¬ 
wide discontent the Sind province 
being among the worst affected 
areas 

According to foreign observers, 
Sind cannot forget the virtual murder 
of their hero, Mr ZA Bhutto, who 
was executed on a flimsy charge. The 
Movement for Restoration of Demo ■ 


cracy (M.R D.), started in 1983, has by 
no means ended, though much of its 
initial vigour has been lost because of 
brutal repression by Gen Zia and the 
sharp differences among its ieaders 
At times the army had to be 
summoned to quell the riots. 

At the end of July, all the four 
provincial governments of Pakistan 
were armed with sweeping powers 
in view of the sectarian clashes 
between the Shias and the Sunnis 
which claimed nearly 90 lives in two 
days in the NWFP which was handed 
over to the army The new order has 
not been restricted to terrtirism and 
may be used against opposition poli¬ 
ticians too 


FOCUS ON BOFORS SCANDAL 


Q. What are the latest develop¬ 
ments regarding the Bofors guns 
scandal? What are their probable 
repercussions on the governmental 
set-up? 

Ans. On July 28 the opposition 
parties stalled all business in the two 
FJouses of Parliament by raising 
points of order and pressing for 
immediate discussion on the Bofors 
guns deal There were unprecedent¬ 
ed unruly scenes and a pandemon¬ 
ium. The two Houses had to be 
adjourned repeatedly The opposi¬ 
tion sought to move a breach of privi¬ 
lege motion against ihe Prime Minis 
ter on this issue in the Rajya Sabha 
and an adjournment motion in the 
Lok Sabha, which was disallowed. 

The Prime Minister disclosed 
recently that the Union Government 
had not permitted a Swedish Gover¬ 
nment delegation to visit India to 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 
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discuss the Bofors affair on the 
ground that no useful information 
would have been forthcoming from 
the delegation. Certain facts need to 
be recalled about this scandal. 

First, India does require the 155 
mm Bofors guns to modernise the 
defence forces equipment The 
suggestion that the need could be 
met by acquiring the Russian 130 mm 
gun or the Catapult (130 mm gun 
mounted on a Vijayanta chassis) was 
described by defence experts as 
unwarranted. The 130 mm gun is a 
flat trajectory weapon which can fire 
only a limited number of shells; it is 
now obsolete. 

Secondly, public attention was 
drawn to the scandal by Mr V.P. 
Singh, then Defence Minister, when 
he publicised the enquiry he had 
ordered into the charges of massive 
payoffs amounting to about Rs 30 
crore, and then resigned. 

Thirdly, the Swedish Foreign 
Minister has declared that, in his 
opinion, the people of India must be 
told everything He has advised the 
principal shareholder of Bofors to 
use his influence and economic 
power to ensure a complete disclo¬ 
sure. The Swedish Government, it is 
understood, already has vital infor¬ 
mation; it IS contained in the missing 
portion of the Audit Board Report 
released on June 1. The deleted 
portion of the report presumably 
contains the names of those who 
have been paid large sums as com¬ 
missions and payoffs. The Swedish 
authorities are bound to supply the 
requisite information under their 
country's law. But the proper approa¬ 
ch has to be made for that purpose. 

Beside-,, vr=: irformation can be 
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obtained from the Swiss Gover¬ 
nment if it IS pointed outthatthe case 
is one of bribery and corruption of its 
public offices, the bribes having been 
paid on Swiss territory and into Swiss 
bank accounts. The officials' team 
sent by the Government of India to 
Switzerland recently returned 
empty-handed It looks as if there are 
several pressures that hinder the 
enquiry into the matter 

An important role seems to have 
been played by Mr Win Chadha, who 
IS now abroad and stated to be a 
resident of Belgium. His passport has 
been cancelled by the Government 
of India. He is alleged to be an agent 
of Bofors. An agreement was signed 
by the Bofors company and Mr Win 
Chadha's firm, "Anatronic General 
Company ", on January 3,1986 The 
Government of India's contract for 
the supply of Howitzers with Bofors 
was signed on March 23,1986. The 
agreement is valid up to Dec 31, 
1990 Even after that year it will 
continue until terminated on six 
months' notice. Apart from the 
commission assured to Mr Chadha 
(Rs 1.2 crore for the entire period), Rs 
35 crore to Rs 50 crore was to be paid 
to other middlemen. The magnitude 
of the scandal has become obvious. 

The opposition parties in Parlia¬ 
ment have been insisting that the 
joint parliamentary committee which 
is to hold an enquiry should be fully 
representative and have wide powe¬ 
rs, including the right to examine the 
P.M. and other persons concerned 


DOWRY AND THE IJi.S. 


Q. Shocking disclosures were 
recently made by a survey conduct¬ 
ed among I.A.S. probationers under¬ 
going training at the National 
Academy of Administration, Muss- 
oorie. What are these disclosures 
and what remedial action, if any, has 
been taken to curb the menace? ' 

Atis. The demand for, and 
acceptance of, dowry is prohibited 


by a series of laws which everyone, 
especially the highly educated 
community, 's expected to observe. 
But it appears that the chances of the 
dowry evil getbng eliminated in the 
near future are slim. Atany rate, this is 
the dismal impression that one gets 
from the findings of a group of social 
scientists and social workers who 
recently conducted a study at the Lai 
Bahadur Shastri National Academy of 
Administration at Mussoorie (U P.) 

According to the findings, iarge 
sums are commonly given as dowry 
to I A.S. probationers The figure or 
rather the matrimonial market price 
of an I.A.S. probationer varies from 
region to region, caste to caste and 
person to person. The figure 
commonly quoted by most I.A.S 
probationers is Rs 15 to Rs 20 lakh, 
but in some cases the amount 
mentioned is as much as Rs 50 lakh 
There is no secrecy about the tran¬ 
sactions resulting in the demand for 
dowry, it is all openly done without 
any qualms of conscience 

Apparently, greedy young men 
and their parents extract a very high 
price from the parents of a girl for the 
privilege of becoming an I.A.S offi¬ 
cer's wife. The size of the dowry also 
depends upon the State cadre of the 
probationer, the financial status of 
the girl's parents, and, what is still 
more significant, the expectations of 
the girl's parents of favours and 
concessions from the Government 
to be secured through the I A.S. offic¬ 
er in due course. Amidst all the talk of 
ending corruption and other social 
evils, these findings certainly provide 
a larring note. If the cream of the 
country's youth, who are expected to 
become honest administrators and 
set an example of integrity and prob¬ 
ity, themselves become tainted at the 
very start of their careers, what wiII be 
the shape of future India? 


TURMOIL IN MEGHALAYA 


Q. The tiny State of Meghalaya, 


which had remained peaceful so far, 
has lately been the sf»ne of distur¬ 
bances, like most other States of 
North-East India. What are the 
factors that have upset the tranquil¬ 
lity of this hilly region? 

Ans. Virtual panic has been 
reported from Meghalaya as a result 
of the movement against "outsiders" 
which caused a prolonged uproar in 
Assam four years ago. The non-tribals 
and the Nepalis in the State are appa¬ 
rently disliked by local people. Again, 
as in Assam, the movement against 
"foreigners" is led by students, 
notably the Khasi Students' Union 
The extent of the unrest there can be 
judged from the fact that nearl\ 
10,000 people have taken shelter in 
specially organised camps and the 
inflow continues. According to reli¬ 
able reports, a fear psychosis has 
spread in the area. 

Among the other factors that 
have caused extensive unrest in the 
State are social and political factors 
The opposition groups have exploit¬ 
ed the feelings against "outsiders' 
the State Congress has been keen on 
winning the support of non-tribals, 
though for understandable reasons, 
the Congress (I) cannot afford to 
displease the tribals. 

Politics, especially electoral stra¬ 
tegies chalked out for the Assembly 
elections due next February, has also 
affected the policies of the political 
parties which, instead of safeguard¬ 
ing the broader national interests, 
have been exploiting the issue of 
tribals versus non-tribals, thus 
worsening the confusion. Political 
power seems to be the main aim ot 
the various parties in the State. 

The basic issue is of "outsiders' 
who are (as in Assam) not easy to 
identify and deport How can Indian 
citizens be regarded as outsiders m 
their own land? Any discriminative 
policy framed on these lines would 
make nonsense of the high-sounding 
declarations of national unity anc 
integration so often made by the 
Central leaders and others. 
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Pre^dent—N^Uter Parrot Nor Puppet 


With the election of Mr R 
enkataraman as India's new Presid- 
nt, the precise role of the Head of 
fate in a democracy has again 
ecome the focus of public atten- 
on. This feature assesses the 
osition in the light of recent 
vents. 

s expected, Mr Ramaswami 
Venkataraman, former Vice- 
resident, has become the new 
ccupant of Rashtrapati Bhavan, leav- 
ig his principal rival, Mr V R Krishna 
/er, way behind in the much-talked 
f Presidential contest. Mr Iyer, who 
as a penchant for colourful phrases, 
lade several significant observa- 
ons during his election campaign, 
ome of these raise vital questions 
oncerning the precise role of India's 
resident. Should he function 
iroughout his term like Britain's 
ionstitutional monarcht Or does he 
ave certain additional duties and 
esponsibilities whiih, as Head of 
late of a vast country like India with 
.s complex diversities, several mino- 
ities and other problems, he must 
jIfiW After all, he is supposed to be 
he guardian of the entire people's 
nterests. 

The Constitution establishes a 
larliamentary system of government 
vhich the President as Head of State 
5 a necessary adjunct. The executive 
lower of the Union vests m the 
'resident and he is required to exer- 
iso It either directly or through offic¬ 
es subordinate to him, in accor- 
lance with the Consbtution. Under 
Vrticle 74, there is a Council of Minis- 
ers with the Prime Minister at the 
lead to aid and advise the President 
vho shall, in the exercise of his func- 
lons, act in accordance with such 
idvice. 

A prisvisd, to the Article empow¬ 


ers the President, if he so likes, to 
require the Council of Ministers to 
reconsider such advice (Giani Zail 
Singh withheld his assent from the 
Postal Bill and sought its reconsidera¬ 
tion by Parliament) and the President 
shall act in accordance with the 
advice tendered after such reconsi¬ 
deration 

Thus the final voice does not rest 
with the President but with the 
Council of Ministers The word 
"shall", making it mandatoiy toi the 
President to act in act ordance with 
the reconsidered advici', was added 
by the 42nd Constitutional (Amen¬ 
dment) Act of 1976 Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru told the Constituent 
Assembly. "We want to emphasise 
the ministerial character of the 
Government, that power really 
resides in the ministry and the 
legislature, not in the President as 
such " 

In a speech delivered m 1960, 
India's first President, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, said; "Our Constitution isvery 
largely founded on the British Consti¬ 
tution. There are (however) certain 
differences. The British Constitution 
IS a unitary Constitution in which 
Parliament is supreme. Our Consti¬ 
tution IS a federal Constituticm in 
which the powers and functions of 
the Union Parliament and State legis¬ 
latures are clearly defined.. The 
Head of State in the British Constitu¬ 
tion IS a monarch and the Cr6wn 
descends according to the' rules of 
heredity. In India, the Head o1 State is 
an elected President who holds 
office for a term and can be removed 
for misconduct in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in the Cons¬ 
titution." 

It is generally believed that, like 
the sovereign of Great Britain, the 
President of India is also a Constituti¬ 


onal head and has to act according to 
the advice of his Council of Ministers. 
But, questioning this interpretation, 
Mr Krishna Iyer contended (In a 
speech at Jaipur on June 30 this year) 
that the President was "neither a 
parrot, nr)r a puppet" He was also 
"not a ceremonial head or one of the 
expensive futilities created by the 
Constitution" In another speech on ' 
July 2, he said that democracy in India ■ ' 
would be in jc^opardy it the doctrine ; 
of "dummy presidency was accepted ‘ 
in gross violation of the Constitu- > 
tion" He favoured a dynamic Presid¬ 
ent ns opposed to a dummy and 
argued that the time had come to • 
restore to the President the position 
given by the Constitution A dynamic 
President, he felt, was necessary if the 
nation was not to be hijacked from its 
democratic and Constitutional path. 
Theie was also the need to extricate 
the nation from the cull of "politi¬ 
cal bhakti" and make the Presid¬ 
ent, the Piirne Minister and the 
Council of Ministers aware of the 
respective paiameters within 
which they were required to func¬ 
tion 

"Can the President keep quiet 
when there is credible information 
about corruption and siphoning of 
money to other countries?" he poin¬ 
tedly asked The President, he 
emphasised, has a moral duly to 
perform when decisions are not 
taken in the interest Of the people. 
The President of India is not at ail a 
glorified cipher, nor an idle tenant of ' 
an expensive edifice (Rashtrapati' 
Bhavan) but should be a dynamic ■ 
Constitutional counsellor of the.; 
Union Cabinet. He acts on behalf of ’ 
the people for whose welfare he has , 
to devote himself m accordance with - 
the oath of his office. By and large, ■ 
these views reflect those of the 
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opposition parties in the country. 

Of course Constitutional pro¬ 
priety is of the utmost importance, 
especially when the founders of 
the Indian polity put everything in 
plack and white m an elaborate 
document. Out difficulties arise 
•vhen the Prime Minister as the 
Head of Government or the 
President either bypasses the 
Constitution or ignore the 
conventions that have grown over 
the years around these top offices. 
i=or many weeks early this year 
there was an unbecoming conflict 
aetween the President and the 
Prime Minister. Admittedly, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi did not implement, in 
Doth letter and spirit. Article 78(a) 
iivhich requires the Prime Minister 
to communicate to the President 
ill decisions of the Council of 
Ministers and to keep the Head of 
State fully informed about all 
important matters. 

President Zail Singh sought 
full information from the Council 
of Ministers about significant 
developments, including the 
alleged corruption and other 
malpractices in deals .signed for 
purchase of military equipment 
[Bofors guns and submarines) and 
issues regarding the Fairfax probe. 
He also mentioned m one of his 
letters that certain reports of 
enquiries had not been supplied 
to him by the Union Home 
Ministry on the ground that they 
were confidential. 

But the Prime Minister took 
the stand that it was for the 
Cabinet to decide what informa¬ 
tion to supply to the Presidentand 
what facts to withhold from him 
even if he specifically sought 
them. The President, according to 
him, had no unfettered right to get 
any information he wanted on 
matters of State. 

There was, in effect, a "war of 
neryes" between the Head of State 
^■bthe Head of Government 


following the leakage, believed to 
have been purposely arranged, of 
a tetter dated March 9,1987, sent 
by President .Zail Singh to the 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. There 
was an exchange of correspon¬ 
dence between them; of course it 
was confidential. Even after three 
prolonged meetings between the 
two functionaries, the differences 
could not be sorted out Each of 
them asserted his Constitutional 
position and justified his stand 
while criticising the postures of 
the other. At the height of the 
conflict, even a show-down was 
feared-adevelopmentthatwould 
have been without precedent and 
highly unfortunate 

A spokesman of the Prime 
Minister's establishment was stat¬ 
ed to have contended that the 
President had unilaterally wi¬ 
dened the scope of his powers 
The Prime Minister apparently 
resented the attemptof the Presid¬ 
ent to seek details of the Bofors 
gun contract when the latter had 
been given general information 
about it by the Defence Minister, 
Mr K.C. Pant, so as to fulfil the 
Union Government's obligation 
under Article 78 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The President, however, 
expressed dissatisfaction over the 
matter in view of the persistent 
rumours of large sums of money 
(variously estimated at Rs 100 
crore to Rs 150 crore). 

Ideal Head of State: What sort of 
President should India have? A titular 
■* Head or an active, assertive one, or a 
compromise between the two? 
Should he be dynamic and make an 
impact on the political system? The 
right answbr is that the President 
should always act in the .spint of die 
country's Constitutional structure 
and in accordance with the advice 
given to him by his Council of Minis¬ 
ters which is accountable for all 
governmental policies to Parliament. 
This is the ideal arrangement ii) a 
parliamentary system of government 


as established In India. 

‘ Asked to give his yiew on the 
position of the President, Mr Venka- 
taraman said (four days before the 
election) thatthe President could noi 
enunciate policy or programmes. He 
was only a symbolic Head of State. He 

should see that the Constitutior 
does not break down; other thing^- 
the actual administration and the 
usual tasks of a government—shoulc 
be undertaken by those who art 
voted to power (the Ministers). / 
Prime Minister enjoying a clea 
majority in Parliament cannot be 
dismissed. While conceding that the 
President has the right to seek infor 
mation, it is impossible for the Cover 
nment to supply all the information 

Much of course depends upor 
the personality, eminence and the 
attitudes of both the President anc 
the Prime Minister. In any case, tht 
President of India should never act ir 
the style and manner of forme 
President Nixon (Watergate scandal 
and President Reagan whose tern 
will expire in January, 1988, and whe 
was associated with the irangatc 
affair. Both of them have been guile 
of telling lies and misleading the U.S 
Congress. (Later they made confes 
sions of the wrong they had done! 
No Head of State in india should lost 
his credibility, or do anything tha 
lowers the high prestige of his augus 
office. Nor should he try to seel 
popularity by responding to opposi 
tion parties' demands for a certaii 
course of action to "discipline" thi 
Prime Minister. He must always keej 
himself above party politics, thougl 
he has to keep fully in touch with van 
ous developments, both at homi 
and abroad. Therd should be nt 
controversy over the office of Presid 
ent, and no gulf or tensions betweei 
him and the Primft Minister, whi 
should accord proper respect am 
deference to the President Othei 
wise, the entire parliamentary systen 
as outlined in the Constitution wpuh 
be in jeopardy and ctet^ a majo 
Constitutional crisis. , 
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Role of ConmumMB In India 


Despite denials, besieged and 
>eleaguered Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi recently sought the support 
>f Communist .parties in India to 
‘nsure his political survival. The two 
.ommunist parties, the CPI(M) and 
he CPI, thus hold a key position in 
he polity. This feature assesses the 
ealities of the new situation. 

P ri me Minister Rajiv Gandhi's two- 
day visit to Moscow early in July, 
nd his talks with Mr Mikhail 
jorbachov, cannot be described as 
)f a routine nature. The threats to Mr 
tajiv Gandhi's leadership, the 
nounting accusations of corruption 
igainst the Union Government and 
ome of Mr Gandhi's close asso- 
:iates, created a situation of intense 
liscomfiture for the Prime Minister 
ieveral opposition parties launched 
1 sustained campaign against him, 
ind the serious dissensions within 
he ruling Congress party itself have 
iccome a perpetual headache for Mr 
-iandhi It was natural that he should 
Tiobilise as much support as possible 
rom all possible sources. The chal- 
enge posed by the darts and arrows 
idd become dangerous 

During the six-hour talks in Mo¬ 
scow, Mr Gorbachov assured full su¬ 
pport to Mr Gandhi and his Gover- 
iment. The assurances must have 
greatly comforted him On returning 
f) New Delhi after the visit, Mr Rajiv 
jandhi said that, the "destabilisation 
lUempts" had been discussed in gen- 
-ral terms. Mr Gorbachov also cl- 
>imed that "India's internal political 
'''Pecte" were not covered by the di- 
H ussions. But there need be no do¬ 
ubt that the role of die Left parties 
'vas pointedly referred io and some 
positive lines of policy and action of 
•be CP(M) and the CPI were indicat- 


The net outcome of the talks was 
unmistakeable; both the Communist 
parties have lately shifted their policy 
in a subtle manner, without of course 
making an open declaration. Mr 
Gandhi asserted that domestic prob¬ 
lems were "for ourselves to handle" 
and "we do not look upon others for 
help". This is good for the record, but 
IS It the reality? 

The Soviet leaders are by no 
means simple, straightforward 
persons; they are shrewd, operating 
always—and in many ways—to 
promote their strategic interests. 
They watched the political develop¬ 
ments in India, including the Presi- 
dent-P M. controversy and the scan¬ 
dals regarding the contracts for 
Bofors guns, the West German 
submarines and the Fairfax affair. 
They have reiterated their commit¬ 
ment to strengthen India's stability 
and security. They,are, understan¬ 
dably, keen on remaining on the side 
of India. Mr Gorbachov's .observa¬ 
tions that the Indian society is "quite 
responsible and understands the 
problems" and "all the Indian people 
like India to be prosperous and 
powerful" were significant. The 
tribute was not formal; it was purpo¬ 
seful and cleverly timed. 

The CP(M) IS not willing to be 
dictated by Moscow and is not pliant. 
Nor do the two C(»mmunist parties, 
the CP(M) and CPI, pull on weU toge¬ 
ther; they have decades-old idecflo- 
gtcal differences. In fact, because of 
the differences between the two 
wings, the Communist party in this 
country split two decades ago to 
form ^e CP(M) and the CPI. The 
occasional efforts to bring them toge¬ 
ther on certain issues, such as 
support to the ruling party at the 
Centre, have not succeeded. 

UMati' gefture: Significantly, 


that both parties adopted the same 
course of action in respect of the 
Presidential election this year. The 
Left parties, led by Mr E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, the CP(M) leader 
from the South, decided to dissociate 
themselves from the non-Commu- 
nist groups which were trying to find 
a consensus nominee to oppose Mr | 
Venkataraman 

i 

The opposition parties were 
trying to persuade Giani Zail Singh to 
contest the Presidential election fora 
second term But the Leftists revolted 
against the move. Mr Namboodi¬ 
ripad, who was a member of the 
committee formed to find a 
consensus candidate, resigned. The 
Left parties' move virtually quashed 
whatever chances Giani Zail Singh 
had of re-election. It was well knbwn 
that his prospects hinged on total 
support from all the opposition 
parties, including the Communists, 
plus some backing that could be 
secured through cross-voting by the 
Congress dissidents Presumably, the 
Communist parties decided to break 
away on this issue following a 
meaningful nod from Moscow. 

The two communist parties have 
joined hands in the denunication by 
all opposition parties of the issue of 
corruption in high places. Who 
woulci not? Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi himself has denounced such 
corruption and has repeatedly 
declared that his Government would 
not spare anyone, however high he 
may be, if he is found indulging in 
corrupt practices. On April 30 this 
year the two Communist parties 
declared that under the Constitution 
the President was not entitled to 
dismiss the Prime Minister. During 
those hectic days the Opposition 
parties were urging the President to 
remove the Prime Minister on the 


basis of the fishy deals and the scan¬ 
dals brought to light by Mr V P. Singh, 
former Defence Minister. It would 
not be fair to assume that President 
Zail Singh would have dismissed the 
Prime Minister if the Communist 
parties had not strongly opposed 
such a move But the significance of 
the two parties’ gesture lay in the fact 
that Mr Ra|iv Gandhi was extricated, 
even if by way of a reprieve, from a 
very troublesome situation at a criti¬ 
cal hour 

It also needs to be noted that the 
attacks on the Prime Minister and his 
intimate associates were launched 
by the Rightist groups m the country, 
together with some Western 
elements, not by the Leftist groups 
which kept quiet, confining them¬ 
selves to general denunciation of 
graft and corruption. 

Gorbachov's support: Not 

everyone can grasp the complex 
dialectics of modern politics. It 
became apparent that Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, and other Congress Leaders 
who are members of the Working 
Committee (the High Command) at a 
meeting on April 18,1987, adopted 
the "destabilisation resolution" m a 
bid to divert the nation's attention 
from the corruption scandals, and 
also to revive the Left-Right contro¬ 
versy. The takers for the destabilisa¬ 
tion theory were not many, but Mr 
Gandhi must have felt pleased at Mr 
Gorbachov's support to the thesis. 
His support was a part of the Soviet 
strategy to blame the West, espe¬ 
cially the U.S.A., for the encirclement 
of India. Destabilising critical govern¬ 
ments and eliminating and-U.S. lead¬ 
ers is a pastime in which the Ameri¬ 
cans often indulge. 

India has been a victim of U.S. 
displeasure for not being a camp 
follower and for being a Soviet ally. 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachov indicated that 
he shares the Government of India's 
concern over the attempts to 
overthrow Mr Rajiv Gandhi and thus 
destabilise India and cause confu¬ 
sion. Just as destabilisation of India 


would suit the U.S., stabilisation and 
strengthening India would suit the 
Russians very well. 

lndo-5oviet friendship is based 
on mutuality of interests. The essen¬ 
tial interests of the two countries in 
South-East Asia and in Afghanistan 
coincide. It was the oft-reiterated 
Russian support to India after the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
1971 (signed by Mrs Gandhi as a well- 
timed diplomatic move that prompt¬ 
ed her, and now Mr Rajiv Gandhi, to 
seek and depend on Soviet support 
whenever the Indian leader was in 
difficulties). The Soviet Union is 
looked upon by India as a reliable 
friend, always ready to step in when 
needed. The whole wide world 
knows that India is pro-Soviet, if not 
in the Soviet camp for all practical 
purposes, despite its policy of non- 
alignment But Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
denied on July 4, after his recent visit 
to Moscow Us Mrs Indira Gandhi 
often did earlier) that India was slip¬ 
ping into the Soviet power bloc 
Broadly, this is true since India is nota 
part of the Communist alliance and 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi himself is not pro- 
Communist; rather, his views (until 
recently at any rate) were distinctly 
pro-West. The liberal economic poll-’ 
cies he has been following and the 
removal of many controls all indicate 
a pro-Capitalist rather than a Leftist 
trend. 

Charge of Interference: The 

question is often asked whether the 
Soviet Union interferes with India's 
internal affairs. No one would admit 
that any such interference is part of 
the Soviet policy. But does the Soviet 
support to a political party fighting an 
election in a Western country not 
amount to interference? The Soviet 
Union has indeed expressed support 
for some party or other in certain 
Western regimes. There have even 
been instances of Soviet gestures 
calculated to influence the electora¬ 
te's choice. Pious principles that 
should govern the relations between 
countries are frequently tiirown to 


the winds. Since the U,S.A. i$ even 
more guilty of interference, neitf>ei 
of the Super Powers has a deen slate. 

In this connection, it Would be 
relevant to examine the allegation ol 
certain critics (and also some impap 
tial observers of the Indian politica 
developments) that Communists dc 
not always seek to serve the nationa 
interest They pursue their ideology 
as a matter of priority, mostly undei 
directives from Communist mentor; 
in Peking or Moscow. In fact, sonu 
elements in this country regard 
Communists as hostile to the Indian 
democratic polity and mention wha' 
they call "their treacheries". Quite i 
number of Indian Communists carr\ 
on subtle propaganda for their prim i 
pals—the top party leaders in the twe 
Communist giants, the Soviet Uniot 
and China. Most Communists have 
directly or indirectly, backed the 
ruling regime at the Centre because i 
IS pursuing pro-Soviet policies. 

The Communists in India an 
relatively small in number; nor havi 
they launched any membershi| 
drive India may never become "red' 
but if the Communists begin to play 
key role in political affairs, the futur 
of the existing polity may be thre. 
tened. It is a moot point whether /v 
Rajiv Gandhi, or any other Prim 
Minister, would be in a position t 
please the Communists by payin 
the price of support during crises. Fi 
instance, nationalisation of institi 
tions and services as a symbol < 
Socialist intent has already bee 
carried out in a large measure. Lan 
reforms, on which Communists insi 
on principle, have proved a futi 
exercise. 

As for "progressive" ’ pn 
grammes, these have alreac 
acquired different connotation 
More Leftist policies and dissociatu 
from the West^ which Communis 
would prefer, are not practicable 
the context of India's dependjeni 
on Western democracies, especial 
the U.S.A., for capl^l ahd- oth 
goods, expanding trade apd gent 
bus ecbnomic a^slstapce- « 
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PubUe Sector InetHcleneys Causes 

and Cures 


The public sector has, for /ong, 
)cen, and is still, the subject of 
.evere criticism. It would, however, 
le a bad policy to call a dog a bad 
lame and hang it. This feature 
■uggests how this sector can be 
jurged of its weaknesses. 

. Introduction 

S ince Its inception m fifties under 
the mixed economy set-up, the 
’ubiic sector has been attacked for its 
ooor (in some cases abysmally poor) 
Derformance in terms of,efficiency 
But the efficiency criteria adopt- 
?d, or that should be adopted 
Lompatible with the objectives and 
^unctions of the public enterprises 
;PEs), remains still a moot question 

However, this sector occupies a 
pivotal role in the Indian economy 
and It must continue to do so if it is to 
serve as an instrument to generate a 
sustained rate of growth, to reduce 
structural imbalances, particularly in 
the industrial sector, to promote 
balanced regional growth and diver- 
iitied development. It has notonly to 
develop backward regions, where 
'ven angels fear to tread, but also 
ome to the succor of the private 
■octor in distress. 

Such considerations as these 
Provided ample justification (apart 
rom the ideological one) for the 
(overnment to t:oncentrate inves- 
i^'ent in this sector undeterred by 
'< cusations of inefficiency, low profi- 
.ibility, wasteful expenditure, overs- 
alfing etc. These weaknesses have 
♦roved however poor inhibitions to 
•uhlic sector growth and expansion 
'"d its march to reach commanding 
H'lghts sett^ Nehru-the author of 
he conci?^L \yjth only^hre unite to 
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begin with and only Rs 29 ciore as 
investment in 1950-51, the number 
multiplied phenomenally to 221 
units of central public enterprises 
with an investment of nearly Rs 500 
billion in 1985. During the sixth plan, 
about 60 per cent of the total corpor¬ 
ate investment was in the public 
sector but it may decline to about 
51 5 per cent m the current plan due, 
perhaps, to the present govern¬ 
ment's policy of "privatisation" 

The latest Economic Sun/ey, 
1986-87 says: "To maintain the 
momentum of investment and 
growth and to ensure that the 
seventh plan is funded in a non-infla- 
tionary manner, it is vital to increase 
the efficiency of and surplus genera¬ 
tion by these undertakings" 

The efficiency is poor but how 
can It be improved, if at all? Before 
launching on this discussion, it is 
essenUal to prescribe the efficiency 
criteria to measure the efficiency 

II. Efficiency Criteria 

T he term efficiency is, in fact, 
indefinable in very precise and 
clear terms. It has a very large and 
indeterminate connotations. As one 
writer says "It is so wide and porous 
that there is little interpretation that it 
can successfully resist." It is difficult 
to specify yardsticks to measure effi¬ 
ciency in the case of public enter¬ 
prises because (1) their objectives are 
not clearly enunciated by the gover¬ 
nment of India/States; and (2) the 
objecuves are multiple, overlapping 
sometimes and conflicting. 

Notwithstanding this, we would 
venture to state below some impor¬ 
tant criteria of .efficiency which 
deserve to be considered for the 


public enterprises. 

1 Profitability criterion: Profit 
IS the simple, convenient and the 
most popular yardstick of determin¬ 
ing the efficiency of a public enter¬ 
prise Though It IS a well-accepted 
criterion for judgmgthe overall effici¬ 
ency of the PEs like their counterparts 
in the private sector, it should not be 
employed as the sole determinant 
for very many reasons (not stated 
here for want of space). Since the rate 
of return on the PEs investment turns 
out to be relatively far lower than that 
in the enterprises in the private 
sector, the conclusion arrived at is 
that the PEs are inefficient. Profitabil¬ 
ity criterion cannot be legitimately 
applied to the State enterprises, the 
two being on different wave lengths. 

2 Cost of production, waste 
avoidance m the use of internal and 
er.ternal resources, generation of 
economic surpluses and contribu¬ 
tion to the State exchequer, harmoni¬ 
ous employer-employees rela- 
Uonship are some of the other effici¬ 
ency determinants. 

Let us now take up the causes of 
inefficiency against the above 
backdrop of criteria Each and every 
PE, let It be clearly stated, cannot 
satisfy every criterion, the nature of 
objectives, social obligations and 
functions of each being different 

III. Causes 

uring 1977 to 1981, all of the PEs, 
taken together, showed losses: 
Rs 910 million in 1977-78; Rs 400 
million in 1978-79; Rs 740 million jn 
1979-80 and Rs 2030 million in 1980- 
81. The tide however suddenly 
turned with a profit earning of Rs 
4460 million in 1981 -82. It spurted to 
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Rs 9290 million in 1984-85 which is a 
record. This is not to say thatall enter¬ 
prises are profit yielding. There are 
some losing concerns. But this is the 
picture in totality. 

Taking up the "inefficiency" 
causes 

(1) Absence of dear-cut objec¬ 
tives: One of the major causes for the 
low performance index of the PEs is 
that their objectives are ambiguous, 
vague and mutually conflicting due 
to their multiplicity in number. The 
terms 'social objectives' and safe¬ 
guarding "public interest" are vague 
terms. It is really surprising that even 
after the lapse of thirty eight long 
years our government has not 
evolved clear-cut objectives of the 
PEs which have, by now, grown into 
an elephantine structure and swal¬ 
lowed Rs 500,000 million' 

(2) Defective finandal structure: 

Over-capitalisation, relatively higher 
overhead expenses, rigid hnancial 
control, high depreciation rate, (due 
to bad depreciating policies) and 
avoidable interest burden on 
unsound financial structure have 
reduced the return on investment 

(3) Managerial problems: Over- 
bureaucratisation which has, for long, 
dominated the managementscene. It 
was understandable in the very eariy 
stages when partly due to inexperi¬ 
ence of the government in public 
undertakings management and partly 
due to shortage of suitable managers 
to man them. But since then experi¬ 
ence has shown that the bureaucratic 
culture and style of management are 
not unsuited to run the commercial 
enterprises. Ncrserious and scientific 
efforts on training suitable managers 
has been made however. The result 
is that several of the enterprises often 
remain "topless" and for fairly long 
time there is none to steer the unit 
ahead with success. The result is 
obvious. 

Worse still, competent managers 
are not vested with proper authority 
of decisionmaking and autonomous 
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functioning. Interference from minis¬ 
ters, bureaucrats'and Parliament and 
frequent changes in their bosses 
inhibit their work and progress. 
Opinion is sharply divided whether 
the PEs can or should be given abso¬ 
lute or full autonomy. It is the view of 
some that absolute autonomy 
cannot be granted to them. Operati¬ 
onal autonomy is, however, essen¬ 
tial. 

It IS noticeable that lack of mana¬ 
gerial professionalism has also contri¬ 
buted to poor performance of the 
PEs in terms of profitability, produc¬ 
tivity, economic surpluses, quality 
products etc. The major cause for this 
IS that these enterprises cannot 
attract highly talented and compet¬ 
ent managers because of relatively 
low salary, flimsy perks etc compared 
to their counterparts in the other 
sector 

More than this is the glaring fact 
that the entire personnel from top to 
toe lacks a sense of belonging and 
loyalty to the organisation. The 
employers, high or low, do not iden¬ 
tify themselves with the enterprise 
they work in. It is often heard it said: 
"Yeh sarkari kaam hai" (it is just a 
government job, why care?). It is tragi¬ 
cally low, even disgraceful, demons¬ 
tration of one's own trait of character 
In short, there is a lack of sincere and 
dedicated band of workers at all 
levels. How to create It? The Japanese 
and some other countries in the west 
have been able to achieve this which 
explains their success stories in the 
realm of economics, technology, 
research and scientific advances. 
Why carr't India do it? This is a million 
dollar question to ponder over by 
one and ^ll. To blame leadership Is 
not the right approach. What have I 
done? One must find an answer to 
this. 

(4) Industrial peace: The PEs are 
idealised as model employers. But 
unfortunately they are miles far away 
from it. Labour-management rela¬ 
tions in them are “far from satisfac¬ 
tory" and trouble-free areas ,one 


comes across but rarefy. It is bdeauso 
the labour in the PEs behaves in the 
same way as it does in the private 
sector. Rather worse, inebriated as it 
is by a sense of security of service 
They are more conscious of their 
rights than of their duties. Confronta¬ 
tion rather than cooperation and 
collective responsibility for work can 
alone lead to a fail in productivity. A' 
change in attitude is called for. 

(5) Capacity under-utilization: 

Low utilisation of rated capacity 
means locking up of scarce resources 
which is wasteful use. Surveys in 
recent years have revealed that a 
number of units are not fully utilised 
This also means low production at 
high cost. Toss of economies of scale 
of production and consequently the 
product price goes up If it is an 
exportable commodity, it becomes 
uncompetitive in the foreign markets 
leading to loss of foreign exchange 
earning 

(6) Ad hocism in pricing policy; 

Though the Indian market is not 
'unadulterated' free market eco¬ 
nomy, yet It suffers from an absence 
of well-defined pricing policy even 
for the government controlled and 
government-produced goods. Un¬ 
certainty IS the rule and the prices ot 
even key products are fixed arbitrar¬ 
ily or on an ad hoc basis. 

IV. Remedies 

T he foregoing discussion clearly 
establishes a case for the formula 
tion of a new and a positive strategy 
for revamping the public enterprise; 
rather than calling them a bad namt 
and hang them. What is most e$sen 
tial is to revive and re-invigorate the 
original motivation’ of the founder 
fathers of the PEs namely to brinj 
; about integrated and acceleratec 
growth and develdpment of- the 
entire economy with tiie help o 
both the public and the pcivan 
sectors in a harmonious manner. Thi 
two sectors were not to be treated a 
mutually exclusive btitas re-Htfb(cin| 
and. strengthdr^tig eecH odter. 



Growth Pronie ot Nattonallsed Banks 
In India 


Since the take-over of some 
top-ranking banks m India 18 years 
ago, there has been phenomenal 
growth in many ways. This feature 
attempts a brief review and also 
examines the contributions, if any, 
of the banks to the overall growth of 
the economy. 

I. Introduction 

T he public sector banks have now 
attained the majority age. They 
have completed 18 years on July 19 
this year since nationalisation in 
1969. 

Many milestones have been 
crossed since. Never, perhaps, the 
world could imagine the pheno¬ 
menal growth registered in branch 
banking, deposits and advances. 
Some financial experts and analysts 
have however questioned the explo¬ 
sive financial growth and characte¬ 
rised it as an "illusion". 

We propose to briefly dwell 
upon the multi-faceted growth of the 
nationalised banking industry and 
also identify the weak links and 
suggest improvements. 

II. Spatial growUi 

O ne of the most outstanding 
achievements of the public 
sector banks is in respect of the 
geographical ,;and functional cover¬ 
age. Between end-June 1969 and 
end-lune 1985, the expansion in 
branch banking was from 8262 to 
51,978 and by March 1986 yet new 
high was reached at 53,085 showing 
a rise of 6.4 times. This marks an 
impressive growth of banking fadli- 
ties in .grban as well as semi-urban 
re^ons after natiofujiisation. 

tHib^ication. of the enlarged 


base is yetanother distinctive feature 
of the new banking development. In 
contrast with the pre-nationalised 
pattern, the process of de-concentra- 
tion was initiated Banks have 
covered unbanked/under-banked 
areas. Instead of serving preferen¬ 
tially the metropolitan and urban 
areas, they have tries to reach out the 
far-flung regions, which highlights 
the efficacy of the branch expansion 
policy. Out of the 6222 offices 
opened in 1984-85, as many as 4900 
or over two-thirds of the totol served 
the unbanked centres. The popula¬ 
tion per bank office following the 
expansion has reduced very signifi¬ 
cantly from 65,000 to 13,000 in 
March 1986. In simple words, each 
clientele could find an easy access to 
five banks where only one was avail¬ 
able before A bank-at-the-door-step 
policy is a welcome facility, indeed- 
even a spur for surplus holders to 
deposit the money in banks and a 
convenience for the deficit spenders 
to borrow. 

Regional dispersion was marked 
by "ruralisation" of commercial 
banks. The new branch licensing 
policy which is co-terminus with the 
seventh five-year plan has three 
features; (1) backward, hilly and spar¬ 
sely populated and tribal areas will 
receive special consideration for the 
expansion of the banks or licensing 
for opening new hank branches; (2) 
emphasis on rural regional banks; 
and (3) restrictive and selective 
branch expansion in urban and 
metropolitan port town areas keep¬ 
ing in view at the same time the target 
ctf the banks to achieve a coverage of 
17,000 people. (It may be recalled, 
this target has already been reached 
far in advant^e In June 1985/March 


1986). 

Structurally, the share of the rural 
offices in the new banks has been 
predominant since 1970-71, barring 
1975-76. The rural bank offices 
accounted for more than 80 per cent 
of those opened in a year 

The rural regional banks have 
added a new dimension to the 
rapidly growing bank industry. ' 
Alongside the fast growth, creeping 
inefficiency in the nationalised 
sector has raised its head. According 
to some investigations "banks rank 
first in corruption" 

Banks are still primarily preoccu¬ 
pied with lending operations or 
acceptance of deposits from public. 
This may be all right traditionally. But 
that IS not enough in the modern age. 
Charged with the new responsibility 
to function as a catalyst of socio¬ 
economic transformation and engine 
of growth of the economy, banks 
have to do effective and efficient 
financial management. 

Allied to this is the problem of 
take-over of private banks which 
operate outside the purview of the 
nationalised bank network. The co- ' 
existence of the two streams-the 
private and the public banks, as at 
present is considered un-congeniai 
to overall growth and development 
of the banking industry. The private 
sector banks cannot function with 
dynamism when the Demode's 
sword of nationalisation hangs over 
their heads. It is for the government 
to decide whether or not to nationa-, 
lise them. 

What role have the cooperative ■ 
banks to play in the context of the 
rural regional banks? This is yet' 
another question because, appa- 
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rently, the two types of banking insti¬ 
tutions tend to impair or duplicate 
each other's functioning. Their basic 
principles, objectives, targets and 
modus upemndi being different, the 
areas ot conflicts may be many The 
problems of harmonious develop¬ 
ment to the benefit ot the economy 
need to be solved 

In sum, the Indian banking needs 
to be re-structured and the banking 
regulations impioved This view is 
not shared bv the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India He has 
expressed himself against re-structur- 
ing of banks in the present phase of 
banking industry because, according 
to him, operational efficiency and 
profitability are neutral to si/e The 
observation calls for in-depth exami¬ 
nation and cannot be admitted at its 
face value. 

III. Deposits 

A few interesting points emerge 
from the analysis of the distribu¬ 
tion of deposits according to popula¬ 
tion groups The performance of the 
rural offices in terms of growth rates 
of deposits was more impressive 
than that of the other groups Rural 
deposits increased in absolute terms 
phenomenally from Rs 145 crore in 
iune 1969 to Rs 10,510 crore in June 
1985. Deposits with semi-urban and 
urban/metropolitan offices moved 
up from Rs 1,024 crore and Rs 50,043 
crore, respectively. 

While accretion of deposits is a 
good augury for banking develop¬ 
ment, It is only a means to an end. The 
inflow of money must have increas¬ 
ing avenues of outflow in the form of 
advances to businessmen, traders, 
merchants, farmers and other public 
borrowers The data analysis of 
advances and deposits show that the 
additional mobilisation of deposits 
to the banking system was not 
converted into advances in a full 
measure. The RBI has through various 
measures like Statutory liquidity ratio 
(SLR), Cash reserve ratio (CRR) 
^.impounded the bank deposits but 


they have affected the advances 
rather than the deposits which have 
been swelling. 

It IS noticeable that the mobilisa¬ 
tion of deposits and the distribution 
of advances have little relevance 
with the opening of the new offices. 
Possibly, some rural, semi-urban, 
urban and metropolitan town do not 
maintain the macro growth levels 

IV. Advances 

T he post-nationalisation era has 
revolutionised the credit opera¬ 
tions of banks which were once 
inconceivable, beyond the purview 
of the commercial banks 

Increase in the credit expansion 
apart, the most important change in 
the credit distribution is the qualita¬ 
tive change, in absolute terms, the 
aggregate advances multiplied 14 6 
times from Rs 3,669 crore in June 
1969 to Rs 53,122 crore in June 1985 

The sectoral allocation of the 
advances brings out even more 
predominantly the qualitative 
changes in credit distribution. In an 
effort to banish poverty and misery of 
the vulnerable section of the rural 
population, the government consti¬ 
tuted a priority sector The share of 
the priority sector has been stepped 
up from year to year as it has been 
suffering in the past due to inadequ¬ 
ate finances. By the end-March, 1986, 
Its share went up to 40.9 per cent in 
net bank credit which exceeded the 
national target of 40 per centfixed for 
March 1985. 

Inter-regionai imbalances is yet 
another a[ea where credit deploy¬ 
ment has plaved a vital role in reduc¬ 
ing the gaps. The credit-deposit ratio 
of the rural offices increased from 
37.2 per cent to 65.6 per cent and in 
the case of semi-urban offices from 
39.7 per cent to 52.8 per cent during 
the reference period. The CDR for 
urban offices rose to 62.6 per cent in 
June 1985 from the already high level 
of 59.7 per cent in June 1969. In die 
case of metropolitan offices however 


the ratio declined from 106.1 pe 
cent to 82.6 per cent during the sami 
period. Clearly, the public secto 
banks made commendable efforts to 
extend financial assistance to rural 
semi-urban areas which needed i 
the most 

V. Some comments 

T he CDR reflects the extent c 
credit creation by the banks. Th 
credit net deposit (CND)-aggregat 
Deposit less amount blocked by th 
government, RBI etc—stood at 12 
per cent in June 1969. It means the 
for every Rs 100 of net deposit, th 
banks were lending Rs 124 througi 
the mechanism of tredit creatior 
This ratio has over the years beei 
declining for a decade which reveal 
that banks have contributed less to 
the growth of the economy despito 
the enormous growth in aggregate 
deposits and expansion in brand 
banking As stated earlier, this trenc 
indicates fall in the efficiency o 
banking system and tough compeb 
tion in the lending market. 

The public sector enterprise* 
and non-banking institutions (NBIs 
have recently started raising fund* 
from the open markets These depo 
sits may not be kept with the bank* 
but may be deployed for inter-NBI* 
transfers for use in the projects undei 
their charge This behaviour of the 
NBIs will definitely have adverse 
effect on the commercial banks. 

The advances to the priority 
sector are not necessarily produc¬ 
tive. Nay, often unproductive. If they 
are deducted from the aggregate 
credit, the proportion of the nei 
credit to the net deposits also shows 
continuously declining trends since 
nationalisation. This downward 
trend reflects that the commercial 
banks are withdrawing from partici¬ 
pating in the development activibe*. 
in the non-priority sectors of the 
economy. These are some gloomj 
indicators of the expanding banking 
industry and call for a cl 0 $e.examina 
tion and corrective action. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


FOREIGN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIALIZA TtON 


Q. How does foreign trade 
influence industrialization of a 
country? 

Ans. The world is today on the 
threshold of a third industrial revolu¬ 
tion, the first having begun around 
the middle of the 18th century in 
Gieat Britain and the second began 
between 1870 and 1913 But the 
developing countries undergoing 
industrialization in the post-World 
War II periled have not to' lollow the 
same sequence of events as the 
pioneers in industrialization had to 
do All the same, industrialization has 
involved the interaction of techno¬ 
logy, specialization and trade These 
days tec hnology is portable and can 
be imported. Availability of natural 
resources or ot a laigc domestic 
market can support industrialization 
but IS no guarantee lor it 

Policies play an important role. 
The early industrializers benefited 
from free trade polic y and the same 
approach is commended by the third 
world ccjuntries although all coun¬ 
tries continue to have protected 
industries. In the formulation of 
industrial policies, governments 
make a contribution through various 
measures such as provision of 
general and technical education, 
physical infra-structure of industry, 
research and development facilities. 
In addition to these forms of direct 
participation, the governments help 
indirectly through trade policy, fiscal 
measures, price controls etc. 

Outward-oriented strategy is 
sometimes preferred to inward- 
oriented strategy. The former favours 
neither exports nor import-subsdtu- 


tion. It favours tariffs over quantita¬ 
tive restrictions Tariffs are counter¬ 
balanced by production subsidies as 
input (osts rise discouraging export 
competitiveness The inward-orient¬ 
ed policy implies overt protection 
and prefers quantitative restriction to 
tariffs This has an inflationary 
effect on the economy In practice, 
however, the trade policies 
contain elements of both the 
appioar hes 

Trade policy is one of the policy 
instruments which influence indus- 
trializ.ation Price controls, regulation 
and control measures (eg licensing 
to influence the pattern of inves¬ 
tment by native and foreign inves¬ 
tors), exchange rale financlal policies, 
labour market policies 

Protectionist policici adopted 
by the industrialized nations which 
raise barriers against exports of 
manufactures from the developing 
countries have retarded the process 
of industrialization of their own 
economies as well Protectionism 
has, thus, recoiled on the countries 
which have resorted to it 

Since World War II, the.' industrial 
countries have, in the wake ot resur¬ 
gence of protection, raised non-lariff 
barriers against a large number of 
imports which emanate from the 
developing countries Non-tariff 
barriers are concentrated on a few 
industries-textiles, clothing, foot¬ 
wear, leather goods, steel and ship¬ 
building. The newly industrialising 
countries which employ labour- 
intensive technology or combine it 
with advanced ■ technology, offer 
cohipetition to the disadvantage of 
the industrialized countries This 
togetherwith other pressures have 
obligated the developed nations to 
take protective measures. "Yet, 
protection has not saved jobs"; says 


the World Development Report, 
1987, by the World Bank. "Protection 
IS justified only if it is necessary to 
slow the speed of adjustment. Even 
so, the protection could be damaging 
if It IS not designed to be temporary 
and degressive "With the intensifica¬ 
tion of protection and the consequ¬ 
ent reduction in the export earnings, 
the debt burden of the indebted 
developing countries would aggrav¬ 
ate further. Increased protection will 
mean poor economic performance 
in all countries while open trade poli¬ 
cies will benefit all 


CONSORTIUM AID UP 


Q. "Increased concessional aid 
flow is crucial for maintaining the 
new momentum of economic 
progress achieved by India." Elabor¬ 
ate. 

Ans. The Aid India Consortium 
pledged aid commitments for India 
to the tunc of $ 5 4 billion for 1987- 
88 as against $ 4.8 billion estimated 
earlier by the World Bank Expec¬ 
tedly, aid may be rounded oft to $ 5 5 
billion Compared to the last year's 
commitmentsof $4 4 billion. It repre¬ 
sents 2 3 per cent increase in nominal 
terms and around 13 per cent in real 
terms Also, there is a change in the 
quality of loan 

The aid hike is taken in official 
circles as a recognition by the donor 
nations and the world bodies of the 
"creditable achievements" made by 
India. It IS an endorsement of the 
economic policies being pursued by 
the governmentin respec i ot poverty 
alleviation, employment and utiliza¬ 
tion of aid 

The case tor continuing higher 
concessional aid is convincingly 
established by the following facts: 

1 •lndiahas,duringthesixthfive- 
year plan and the first three years of 
the current plan, moved to a higher 
growth path. The annual growth rate 
has averaged to tive per cent against 
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the "Hindu rate of growth" of f 5 per 
cent recorded in the previous plan 
periods If the country is to meet 
effectively the unrivalled challenges 
facing her, she must have adequate 
foreign resourc es (to supplement the 
domestic resources) to maintain the 
new momentum of economic 
progress achieved Any reduction in 
soft aid will mc-an a penalty on our 
good performance 

2 During the two years, 1984- 
86. the mcluslrial growth averaged 
8 5 per c ent and in 1986-87 it is esti¬ 
mated at about 7 5 percent as against 
the aveidge of 6 4 per tent during the 
preceding thrc*e years. In other 
words, during 1984 87 the average 
growth rate will be 8 per cent per 
annum which is a record in the last 
two decades. 

3. The intra-structuial sector 
registeied 9-10 per cent annual 
growth for three years in a row 

4 Despite indifferent weather 
for three successive years, the agri¬ 
cultural sector (predominantly 
dc-'pendent on monsoons) has shown 
remarkable* resilience This is elocju- 
ent testimony to the soundness of 
our agricultural policies 

^ What IS most c reditable is that 
all this growth has been achieved 
without high rates of inflation Infla¬ 
tion rate aveiaged less than 6 per 
cent over the past six years and 
around five per cent is the? cun ent 
rate. 

6. More than 60 [ler cent of the? 
seventh five-year plan target in leal 
terms is likely tcj be fulfilled during 
the first three years of the plan—"a 
feat unrivalled in the previous five- 
year plans". 

7 On the export front, the trade 
gap has been narrowed down, thanks 
to the trade policies adopted by 
India 

8 Notwithstanding these achie¬ 
vements, the country has to face the 
dismal scene on the debt front with 
the bunching of debt repayments. 
She cannot afford to borrow from the 


commercial banks because that 
would only deepen the debt crisis 
The aid-giving c cjuntries will not only 
help the aid-takois but also them¬ 
selves 


THE DEBT SCENE 


Q. Write a short note on the 
debt scene. 

Ans. According to a survey of 
the c^xternal debt situation in Asian 
Developing Countries, 1985 by the 
Asian Development Bank the Asian 
developing countries (ADCs) expe*- 
rienceci much faster growth in their 
external debt in 1985 relative to all 
developing countries. This should 
not be amazing when it is recalled 
that currently, the US, once Ihe 
creditor nation, owes a debt 
between 300-400 billion dollar' The 
indebtedness of the Asian countries 
was c'ontiibutVd partly by the ease* 
with which they could bejirow from 
the international mark<*tas they weie 
less affected by the debt-servu mg 
difficulties but the iiosition changc'd 
in 1985 when both the external debt 
and debt servicing me leased 

According to OECD data, the 
total outstanding debt rose* to 31 per 
cent of their GNP in 1985 as against 
26 per c ent in 1984 The outstanding 
debt as a proportion of exports 
jumped significantly from 124 per 
c ent to 149 pc*r cent during the same 
period The average debt service* 
me reased from 11 per c ent to 16 per 
cent and the interest service ratio 
increased from 8 to 9 per cent It may 
however be noted that these ratios 
are still lower than the average of all 
developing countries This means 
that the debt solution in ADCs may 
be relativefy easier. Another hearten¬ 
ing factor m regard to ADCs is the fall 
in the interest rate for the new Ic5an 
commitments Also, the grace 
period, on average, is higher: 7.5 
years instead of 5.9 years. 

The World Development 
Report, 1987, has drawn attention to 


the fact that the issue is no longer ol 
debt management It is, what il 
describes, as "debt overhang". Thu 
new coinage by the Bank covers e 
complex problem that arises frorr 
low commodity prices, high real inte 
rest rales, sluggish growth in the 
industrial countries and, in some 
cases, the macro-economic policie: 
of the indebted nations whit h aim a 
export maximisation and impor 
minimisation These development 
have* "adv(*rsc effects on long-rur 
productivity improvements" Sucf 
polities have, in tact, been forced oi 
the developing countries by the 
industrialised world 

Ac c ording to the WDR the effec 
has bt'eii a rise in the debt-GNP ratio 
31 4 per ct*nt in 1981, 13 per cent ir 
1984, and is expected to continue 
the* climb during the subsequen 
years to around )5 per cent 

The Bank suggests that the 
remc'dy lies in the tajiabilily of the 
dehioi c ountries to generate growtl 
impulse's which means increasec 
investment in competitive* sectors o 
the* c*con(imy, less than tight monet 
ary polic y and cmjihasis on increasec 
[iroduc tion of c*xportahle c ommodi 
tic*s 

Mr Henry Kaufman has mdicatec 
that a partial write-off of the debt i 
necessary for restoring norms o 
creditworthiness of the third work 
countries This is a menace whici 
should not go unheeded if the? globe 
economy is not to suffer yet anothe 
Great World Depression of 193()s 

India has some difficult tim* 
ahead as the debt repayments begii 
bunching. With the fall in the rupe* 
value of SDRs, India's borrowing 
from the International Monetar 
Fund, SDR 4429 million during th 
sixth plan period, 1980-81 to 1984 
85, under the Extended Fund Facilit 
and the trust fund administered b 
the IMF the debt burden is likely t 
prove "too costly". Some bold an' 
difficult decisions in enforcing finar 
cial discipline are called for, and th 
earlier it is done, the'better. 
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MILITARY PERSPECTIVES 


THIRD LARGEST BUYER OF 
ARMS 

ountnes the world over liavt' 
continued to increase their 
evel ot military expenditure in 
•ec.pnt years, despite the severe inlla- 
:i()n and other eionomie problems 
:ann}' them This is c learly indicated 
ny the annual report of the U S Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
The report said the developing coun¬ 
tries had signilicantly incteasc-d their 
shdie ol world arms exports and 
imports. 

I he increase* m militaiv expendi¬ 
ture by the* fhird World, NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countiies togethei 
4t(( ounted tor 77 ) [lercentol global 
inilitaiv spending in 1084 Whil** the 
late ot giowth ot miliUry expenditure 
by NATO i ountnes duimg t‘tH0 B4 
was 5 S per cent, the corresponding 
rate ot the Warsaw Pact countrii's was 
I 8 per tent While Saudi ,\rahiaand 
Iraq were tar ahead rd the leading 
aims importers m 1985 China 
became one of the most important 
exporters ot weapons during the 
same period 

The tigures showed that India 
became the third largest buyer ol 
arms after Saudi Arabia and Iraq in 
1985, spending 1 9 billion dollars in 
1984, India held the 10th position, 
importing 800 million dollars worth 
of defence equipment Ihe em¬ 
phasis in India is on high technology 
weapons as a substitute tor aims 
imports Aircraft, produced mainly 
on licence, constitute the must 
important category of major 
weapons produced in the Third 
World in terms of value. Only Israel 
and Brazil have developed indigen¬ 
ous designs Production of armoured 
vehicles, mainly battle tanks, is still 
limited. Hardly any missile weapon 


systems are produced in the Third 
World About 85 per cent ot the 
value of all Third World missile* 
[rrodiicticjn is accounted for by 
Israel 

SOVIET N-SUBS FOR INDIA 

ndian detenc c* analysts h.ive wel- 
comeci the repotted agri'cmc'iit lor 
the sup|>ly of Soviet nuclear- 
powered submarines to India since* 
thc*se would significantly enhance 
the country's anti-submarine de¬ 
fence Noted analyst K Subrahma- 
nyam argues that anti-submaime 
warfare is likely to bee ome a signific - 
ant factor in the waters around India 
because ot the build-up of naval 
toices in the ii'gion, jiarticularly 
(Tiinese, Pakistani and Saudi ,‘\rabian 
navies 

The agieenu’Mt ot nucleai- 
powered submatines was reported 
recently in a U S detente publica¬ 
tion, whic h said it was reached about 
a year ago during Prime Minister Rajiv 
Garrdhrs visit to Moscow 

The Washington-based detenc e 
and foreign attaiis daily said this was 
the first time the Soviet Union had 
agreed to sell a nuc lear propulsion 
vessel to another countiy Ihis 
would make India the lust Third 
World nation to acquire* such a 
vessel At k*ast 80 Indian Navy 
personnel have undergone training 
in the Soviet Union, learning to oper¬ 
ate the submarine whit h is c*xpected 
to carry a c levv ot 48 Ihe Indian Navy 
men have comjrletcd their training 
and returned home 

The idea of India acquiring 
nuclear propulsion vessels is not 
new. The Sipri Year Book reports that 
India was oftered technologies to 
build a nuclear propelled submarine 
in 1985 during the then Defence 


Minister, Mr Narasimha Rao's visit 
Some years ago, wh(*n he was 
Detc*nco Minister, Mr R Venkata- 
raman also made* a reference m 
Parliament to India's Long-term 
objec tive to go in tor nuclear- 
jxjvveied submarines 

"HERMES" ON WAY TO 
INDIA 

he i4,000-lon British aircraft 
(arric*r HMSI lermes", flagship cjf 
the Royal Navy that rcicapturcd the 
Falkland Islands from Argentina in 
198J Ic tt Britain for the last time on 
luly 24 en route* to India The Indian 
Navy bought the shij) for 180 million 
98 million) and jrlans to re-name it 
the "INS Viiat" The Hermes last 
sailed vsith a full crew in Novem- 
b<*r. 198i. before becoming a 
tiainmg >-lii|) 

CHINESE MISSILES "NOT 
AGAINST INDIA" 

hina on luly 21 denied press 
lejHirts that it had deployed 
medium-iange missiles in Tibet 
diroc ted at India Beijmgalso rojc'cted 
suggestions that it had connections 
with sejraratist and anti-Government 
movenients in Assam and other jrarts 
ot India A sfrokesman of the* Chinese 
Foreign Office also predessod 
Ignorance about reports that an 
incrc*asmg number ot Chinese 
weapons wc*re being transported 
to India 

"The* remarks about China's 
deployment of missiles in Tibet 
against India and the so-called deaths 
ot a large number of Tibetans arc 
nothing but fabrications concocted 
with ulterior motives and not worth 
reluiing at all", he said, commenting 
on another report published in 
Indian newspapers "China never 
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interferes m the internal affairs of 
other countries", the spokesman 
claimed 

Commenting on remarks attri¬ 
buted to an Indian leader, the 
sfwkesman said the latter's state¬ 
ment about the so-called Chinese 
connections with the separatist and 
anti-Covernment movements in 
India IS utterly groundless and his 
intention behind it is hard to unders¬ 
tand. "As to the remarks by the Indian 
Minister of State for Home Affairs 
(about supply of Chinese weapons), 
we do not have the slightest idea of 
what he mentioned", he added. 

HARPOON FRIGATES FOR 
PAK 

akistan has decided to purchase 
from Fngland three Type-23 
frigates armed with the lethal U S - 
made Harpoon missiles and a U.S- 
made Seawolf vertical launch system. 
The deal, which is worth $ 810 
million, IS expected to be signed in 
London any day, according to US 
defence industry sources The deci¬ 
sion, which will further escalate the 
mini-arms race in South Asia, will 
make Pakistan the first country in the 
region to acquire warships with verti¬ 
cal launch capability This would 
enable its Navy to have a decided 
edge over Indian warships, which 
at present do not have such a capa¬ 
bility. 

The three frigates will also be 
equipped with the Harpoon sea-to- 
surface missiles, which, according to 
the American defence industry, form 
the top-of-the-line missile system 
The Harpoons have a kill ratio of 
1 ; 1 and their addition to the 
Pakistan arsenal will, according to 
informed sources, add tremendous 
amount of fire power to the Pakistan 
Navy. The $ 810 million deal was first 
negotiated between Pakistan and 
England when Pakistan Prime Minis¬ 
ter M.K. Junejo visited London. 

The first Type-23 frigate, named 
the "HMS Norfolk", was launched at 


the Glasgow Yard in England. It repre¬ 
sents the latest technology in the Brit¬ 
ish Navy. The deal, one of Britain's 
first of this kind, will also make 
Pakistan equipped with up-to-date 
contemporary technology 

The Type-23 frigates will enable 
Pakistan to conduct a highly accurate 
search role; they have the ability to 
destroy detected submarines with 
their large EH-101 anti-submarine 
attack helicopters. The frigate is 
powered by two electric propulsion 
motors for low-speed running and 
two Rolls Royce gas turbines tor high 
speed work at 28 knots 

The Pakistan Navy will have the 
fire power to deal with enemy attack 
ships and enemy ground-based 
targets, using the Harpoon capability 
Both the Seawolf and iiarpoon 
missile systems are backed by Stan¬ 
dard 4 5-inch March-VIII guns 

U.S. HOWITZERS 

akistan has finalised a $ 122 
million deal to buy Tow anti-tank 
missiles and Howitzers from the 
U.S.A. this year The proposed 
purchases include 2,386 TOW 2 
missiles, 144 launchers and unspeci¬ 
fied quantity of spare paits and 
support equipment worth $ 78 
million 

Meanwhile, the U S. department 
of Defence has awarded tour differ¬ 
ent contracts for the supply of milit¬ 
ary equipment and spares to 
Pakistan. The first contract is to 
General Dynamics for support to F-16 
flight testing at Edwards Air Force 
Base, in California. The second is for 
suppressor assembly for AH-1 
aircraft, the third for test sets and 
related spares applicable to AIM-9 
Sidewinder missiles, and the fourth 
contract is for exterior store for AH-1 
aircraft 

SOVIET ‘DOUBLE-ZERO' 
OFFER 

oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov 
has made a "global double zero" 


offer to the United States—elimina¬ 
tion of all Super-Power medium- 
range and short-range missiles, 
without insisting on a linkage to U.S. 
nuclear presence in Korea, the Philip¬ 
pines and on Diego Garcia. In a bid to 

end the Geneva stalemate, Mr 

Gorbachov said the Soviet Union was 
ready to dismantle all medium-range 
missiles on the Asian part of its terri¬ 
tory provided the U.S A. too 
dismantled such missiles targetted 
on the Soviet Union from its terri¬ 
tory 

At issue are 100 nuclear 
warheads each for Soviet and 
American medium-range missiles 
which the two sides would have 
been allowed to retain under the 
Reykjavik formula 

Mr Corbac hov also made a series 
ot other pioposals aimed at reduc mg 
tension in Asia and the Pacific. These 
mdudecl (I) curbing rivalry m anti¬ 
submarine warfare systems, (2) Limit¬ 
ing naval exercises or manoeuvres in 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean to 
no more than two annually, and (3) 
international guarantees of safe navi¬ 
gation m the Indian Ocean and its 
seas, straits and gulfs 

U.S.-JAPAN WELCOME 

he White House has welcomed 
Mr Gorbachov's announcement 
on medium and shorter-range 
missiles, but cautioned that similar 
statements in the past have been 
coupled with "unacceptable condi¬ 
tions" 

Japan welcomed the Soviet 
proposal to scrap all medium-range 
missiles in the world. Mr Gorbachov's 
offer "corresponds with what japan 
has been saying and should, there¬ 
fore, be appreciated". Chief Cabinet 
Secretary Masaharu Gotoda said. The 
Japanese Government must study 
more closely the Soviet proposal to 
eliminate all short and long-range 
intermediate nuclear weapons 
before it could make further 
comment 
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TOHCALBStAY 


Social Retoms In India 


"Need of Social Reforms in 
India" was one of the topics set in 
the Essay paper for the P O exami¬ 
nation in Associate Banks of State 
Bank of India held catlier this year 

I n a relatively backward and large¬ 
ly conservative country such as 
India, therc^ are numerous social 
problems tcj be urgently tackled, 
some of them centuries old and 
others of recent origin Since the 
progress of education is slow, the 
enlightenment that is a prerequisite 
ol a proper understanding of ihe far- 
reaching cons(‘C|uenc.es ol social 
evils IS also slow The ofiorls made by 
social reformers to eliminate these 
malpractices, extending over de¬ 
cades, have been only (rartially 
successful The practice of "Sail" was 
endc’d through their campaigns Very 
ollen Indian society relajrses into its 
old ways after a short spell of 
reformed ways 

Of the countless problems which 
persist despite the nation's all-round 
progress, especially since the attain¬ 
ment of Independence, is the perni¬ 
cious caste system. Casleism implies 
special, often exclusive, favours to 
members of one's own caste, even 
by sacrificing others' interests This 
implies partiality and discrimination, 
on religious or other grounds. Disc ri- 
minatory practices have been 
banned uncler the Constitution but 
they persist and tend to undermine 
the country's entire social system. 

In the past the caste system was a 
source of strength to society. But 
even then ithad the seeds of decay in 
It because its basis was faulty Its 
pillars were bound to collapse soon¬ 
er or later. The system sought to 
perpetuate inequality and injustice. It 
was based on exploitation of one 
section by another, and it also 


implied perpetual subordination of a 
large section of the Community. 
Equality of opportunity is a concept 
that was wholly alien to this discrimi¬ 
natory system which greatly hinders 
the implementation in both letter 
and spirit, of the ambitious 
programmes for national and emoti¬ 
onal integration of the people 

The Constitution of India pres- 
cribc's soc lal progress as the principal 
goal of the Indian polity The chap¬ 
ters on Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles of State Poli(.y 
c learly mention the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual and the duties which the State 
should perform The Preamble to the 
Constitution itself specifically lays 
down the basic postulates of the 
polity being formed In the Sove¬ 
reign, Socialist Sc'cular Democratic 
Republic set up under the Constitu¬ 
tion, there is to be lustice, social, 
economic and political. Liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship. Equality of status and 
opportunity. Fraternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity 
and integrity of the nation These 
provisions envisage a social order m 
which |usli< e in the fullest sense shall 
prevail They amount to a declaration 
of war on the caste system and call for 
a renovated society Taken together 
with the Fundamental Rights, these 
clearly indicate social reforms in vari¬ 
ous arenas of activity. Article 38 (1) 
requires the State to secure a social 
order for promotion of welfare of the 
people. Social welfare also implies 
prevention of delinquency and 
adequate care of children. Their 
exploitation has to be checked, and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped 
assured. 

While well-educated enligh¬ 
tened people are fully aware of the 
urgency of social rtiforrps which, 
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should conform to the moral and 
constitutional concept of justice, 
equality and fair play, there are large 
sections of the Indian masses who 
are not yet adequately alive to social 
evils. Those evils are doing more 
damage to the Indian social fabric 
than IS commonly realised Clan and 
Community considerations lead to 
favouritism and nepotism These 
result in injustice to, and cause frus¬ 
tration among, deserving meritorious 
candidates 

Untouchability is another bloton 
Indian society Although the magni¬ 
tude of this centuries-old evil is now 
much less than before, it still exists in 
certain regions, especially in the 
South where orthodox Brahmins 
refuse to regard persons belonging 
to the so-called "low castes" as 
equals in all respects 

Child marriage is banned by law 
and considerable publicity is done 
on Doordarshan and All India Radio, 
pointing out the unhealthy conse¬ 
quences of such marriages But the 
practice continues m the rural areas 
of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar. Widow re-marriage was sanc¬ 
tioned by law long ago, eminent 
social reformers struggled hard to 
overcome the prejudices among 
high-caste Brahmins, priests and 
even educated people But so 
conservative and tradition-bound is 
Hindu soc lety that widow remarriage 
IS still uncommon It is only in towns 
and cities that bachelors or widowers 
agree to marry young childless 
widows, or those with children and 
other encumbrances 

A social curse that has increased 
in both scope and intensity is that of 
dowry and its most heinous form, 
bride-burning. This evil, oddly 
enough, is more prevalent in towns 
and among middle class educated 
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leople than among rural folk This ib a 
ilur rrn Indian son«*lv, piTliapb 
lowhero else in the world aie young 
aiomen burnt alive it they do not 
aring generous dowiy and maintain a 
Leaseless How of gifts in iln* toon ot 
sophisticated consuinei goods 

An allied practice-to be muie 
iccurate, malprai tici'-is that of 
extravagance and vulgar display ot 
arealth [mostly black money) on the 
occasion of weddings and olh«*r 
social functions m a r ompetilive 
spirit with the dc’sire to match, and if 
possible exceed, the expenditure 
md ostentation mdulg«‘d in by a 
neighbour or other person ot the 
same class and status Sc ores ol IcmcI- 
.'rs have been uigmg the people not 
■O spend lavishly on such occasions 
Dul to keep the ceremonies simple 
md economical, but all such appeals 
nave pioved lutile It is only one 
■narriage m a millicnn that is c elebrat- 
?d with the minimum possible 
expenditure and with only a few 
nresents to the bride Tins is a fic'ld m 
which drastic social leform is 
jrgently indicated 

1 hen there is the spurt m c rime < if 
ill varieties Official reports, whic h m 
the rec ent past generally tried to 
underplay anti-soc lal trends and 
aven suppress the facts, nejw 
concede that there is ceaseless religi¬ 
ous conflict and an iinprec edented 
increase in incidents involving intei- 
caste strife and a sudden jump in 
ordinary as well as heinous c rime 
Wors(^ the forces expec tc'd to main¬ 
tain law and order are at times found 
to be acting in collusion with social 
and economic offenders 

Almost the entire social and 
administrative structure rec>ks with 
graft and corruption The trend to 
grab money and land by all possible 
means, fair and foul, has been sprc*ad- 
ing and even senior officials and 
veteran politicians have become 
greedy. They secretly defy the law 
and continually feather their own 
nests. Sound morals and truly ethical 
conduct in accordance with the 


teachings of our saints and sages are 
becrommg uncommon How many 
people follow the U^achings of 
Mahatma Gandhi even though they 
claim to be members of the large 
national organisation ot which he 
was the outstanding and self-sac ritic - 
ing symboU 

There are also ihc^ communal, 
anti-scjc lal elements, the terrcuists 
and other apparcmtly incorrigible 
misc hiel-mongc'rs who have not only 
become a nuisanc e but have? done a 
great deal ot damage to the social 
fabric rhoy have bc'cm brutally killing 
innocent men, women and even 
c hildrc'n, thus creating a deep sense 
of insi'c urity Suic'ly, these evils need 
to he given Uipmosl priority by all 
reformers The question may be 
asked whether lei rorism is a soc lal or 
eronomic r)i political issue The fact 
IS that It IS the cumulative result of 
various injustices and grievances, real 
or imaginary Young men are lured 
into the* terrorists' camp by vc'leian 
killers Young terrorists nc-ecl to be 
tackled caretullv and brought round 
by reformers through an apprcijsiiate 
jisychological afrproach 

The many deficiencies in our 
national c hararter are also a pressing 
social problem, calling for urgent 
corrective measures A notable field 
in whic h much progress has still to be 
made is improvement in the status 
and condition ot women Undoub¬ 
tedly, the winds ot c hange are there 
The (lovernmenthasenac ted several 
laws to ensure »*qual status to women 
m all ai(?as ot activity But much still 
lemams to be done 

There are laws to check 
communal propaganda, the dowry 
evil and other ills But scuial reforms 
cannot be brought about by law 
When the* jreople are not ready lor a 
reform, laws passed to expedite it 
remain ineftectivc. Strong and effec¬ 
tive public opinion is essential tor 
eliminating the social ills that are a 
standing disgrace to India and her 
people. 

The magnitude of illiteracy in this 


country is in itself a major hurdle m 
implementation of the various social 
reform prugiammes which require 
adequate comprehension The Di¬ 
rectives of the Constitution to ensure 
free* and compulsory education for 
all children of school-going age 
(Article 45) have still not been carried 
out In this regard, the progress is so 
slow that It would take several 
decades toi the' majority of the 
pi'ople of India to become literate 

Yet anothc'r field in which reform 
IS uigc'ntly requirc'd jiertains to the 
sense of titi7enship, along with the 
dutic's and responsibilities it entails 
Most ol us are not good citizens We 
tend to become' selfish and sc'lf-sc'ok- 
mg, wt' do not have an dcl('C|uale 
sense of responsibility towards the 
less fortunate members of soc lety— 
thc‘ poor, the handic.apped, the older 
helpless people, the social outcastes 
anci countless oiheis who are living 
precarujiisly following persistent 
negic'ct by thc'ir ic'lalions Wisdom 
and torc'bight demand recognition of 
the fact that, m the long run, the best 
way ol profiting onc'sc'lf is to prolil 
soc u'ty as a whole ot whic h one is a 
member, This is precisely wluw 
corrective measure's are needed 

Ajiart from a small minoiity ot 
well-educated pcojjlc who fully 
rc’diise their responsibilities as Indian 
citizens, the jreojile, by and large, .icl 
irresjxrnsibly, rc'gardk'ss oi the harm 
they do to soc loly The Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens outlined in Artie Ic? 
51-A of the Constitution are appa¬ 
rently bi'ing disregarded by the 
multitude Some stej« should be 
taken to promote the sense of c iti- 
zenship and ensure full performance 
of the Fundamental Duties pres¬ 
cribed in that Article. As things stand, 
these provisions do not have a 
mandatory character. They are not 
legally enforceable and are like the 
Directive Principles of Stale Policy. If 
we strive towards excellence in life as 
prescribed in the Article, the task of 
social reform would become much 
easier 
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Bureaucrats versus Protessionals 


The basic issue in the strike 
staged by aver 8000 doctors in the 
country from July 19 was not the 
demand for higher emoluments but 
that of the control being exercised 
by bureaucrats over the medical 
services in deiision-making The 
proposition before the House is 
"Bureaucrats should not exercise 
conliol over the medical and othc'r 
professional services " 


Mr A Sir, the Union 

Capital and irveral other metropo¬ 
litan areas in the countiy witnessed 
a tragic spectacle of the medical 
and health servic es being paralysed 
for nine days Over 8000 doctors of 
the Central Government Health 
Service (CCHSf working in hospi¬ 
tals, public sector undertakings and 
local bcjdies went on an inclefinito 
sU-ike from July 19 Outpatient 
departments in hospiUls remained 
closed Thousands of patients weie 
not attended to by doctors, and all 
those who came to Government 
hospitals were directed to sock 
medical attention in private institu¬ 
tions and clinics which had a field 
day The common man either 
patiently suffered or had to pay 
heavy fees for medical aid which 
they would have got free in Gover¬ 
nment hospitals. The doctors have 
been demanding parity of pay 
scales with the I.A.S., three time- 
bound promotions in the first 15 
years and 50 per cent of the basic 
salary as non-practising allowance 
(NPA). They had rejected the 
Government's offer of Rs 300 
increase in the Non-practising 
Allowance (NPA) and some other 
benefits, describing the offer as an 
"eye-wash". To all intents and 
purposes^ the doctors' strike was 
meant to press the Government to 


grant them better pay scales and 
allowances But the real aim was to 
end the domination of the mighty 
I A S (Indian Administrative Setvice) 
over the health and meduare 
establishments The issue, as the 
doc tors put It, IS whether a medical 
expert should have the final say in 
the decision-makmg process in 
regard to the health, medicare and 
hospital administration, or an IAS 
ottr.er without any specialised 
knowledge and expeiience A 
spokesman of the Joint Action 
Council of the striking doctors 
contended that the Government is 
not prepared tc^ come to grips with 
the problem in its correct perspec¬ 
tive . "What IS needed is a 
complete overhaul of the system, 
ending the "encroachment" by the 
hureauciats ovc'r an area where 
professionals should have* the last 
word' The provocation by the 
bureaucrats facilitated what has 
hc'en described as unprecedented 
unity" among doctors Can there be 
any doubt, in such circumstances, 
that the bureauc rats should 
abandon their monopoly of power 
in the medical field of which they 
have little knowledge? The highly 
qualified and trained professionals 
should certainly have the final say 
in policy-making, and their just 
demand for parity in pav scales 
should also he conceded without 
further delay 


Mr B 


My predecessor, Mr 
A, perhaps has personal interest in 
some doctors and in the medical 
profession generally, otherwise he 
would not have stressed only one 
side of the case and bypassed the 
other. The Government has to 
consider all aspects of a problem 
before conceding a demand by 


one section of the community, 
however plausible it might seem 
The doctors not only seek paiity in 
respect of pay scales with the Civil 
Service but also three time-bound 
piomolions m 15 years besides 50 
per cent of the basic pay as Non- 
practising Allowance (NP.A) But. Sir, 
whatever the grievances of the 
doctors, have' they ncot pioved 
themselves to be hi'artloss, callcjus, 
wholly inconsiderate- and, I would 
evi»n say, inhuman, by clisrc'garding 
the indescribable misc'ry they have 
caused to thousands ot patu'nts in 
Lirgc'nt need of medical aid? These 
patients continued to suffer day 
afU'r day, the Government hospi¬ 
tals and even dispensaiies were 
locked The patients wc're asked to 
seek medical aid from private- 
hospitals and clinics It i-. no joke 
for ailing peciple to go liom one 
place to another in intense heat 
and in crowded metropolitan cities 
ll••.e Delhi Doctors running private 
clinics must have charged heavy 
tees ftom these harassed victims ot 
the stiike To these clinics the 
Government doctors' agitation 
must have come as a bocm The 
striking doctors' conduct needs to 
be severely condemned. They have 
betrayed the ethics of their profes¬ 
sion, their mam duty in life is publ¬ 
ic service~to relieve distress, cure 
people and never to deny medical 
aid to any sufteiing man, woman or 
child. Wlio knows how many ailing 
persons died, oi at any rate, 
suffered setbacks m hc-alth as a 
direct result ot neglect? The suffe¬ 
rings of thc'se hapless patients did 
not move the hearts of the callous 
doctors who were so keen esn 
securing pecuniary gains and equal¬ 
ity in status with the civil servants 
that they remained unmoved by 
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appeals and continued their strike 
for several days, pressurising the 
Government. I do n<jl think these 
doctors deserve what they demand. 

Mr C I tcel sure that this 

House will not he carried away by 
sentiments such as those voiccid by 
Mr B. The doctors resorted to the 
extreme weapon of strike only 
when the Government failed to 
listen to their repeated appeals to 
redress their long-standing and 
well-based grievances I would like 
to focus attention on certain facts 
which might surprise this audience. 
A qualified doctor joins Gcjver- 
nment service at the age of 26 or 
27 after spending several years to 
complete the M.BBS course, then 
a year or two in getting training as 
a Resident Mt?dical Officer in a 
hospital or as a House Surgeon 
And yet the pay scale offered to 
him IS that of a Section Officer 
Those who get the Under-Secreta¬ 
ry's grade in 15 years should 
consider themselves lucky It is 
believed that only 4 per cent of 
the serving doctors go beyond this 
grade According to another estim¬ 
ate, the life-time earnings by way 
of service emoluments of a gover¬ 
nment doctor are about Rs 10 lakh, 
while those of others m Group A 
service are put at Rs 15.5 lakh, and 
of an I A.S officer at Rs 18 5 lakh 
since they get four automatic incre¬ 
ments—and substantial ones too. 
The Non-practising Allowance 
being given to them is also whcrlly 
inadequate. This allowance was 
slashed from 50 per cent of the 
basic pay, as recommended in the 
First Pay Commission Report, to 10 
per cent (Fourth Pay Commission). 
This amount a successful doctor 
doing private practice in a city can 
earn in a day! So the N.P.A. 
currently being paid to doctors is a 
cruel joke They are after all 
human; when the civil servants, 
who head numerous enquiry 
committees, turn down proposals 


for giving the doctors better treat¬ 
ment, theii attitudes hurt the 
victims The doctors plead for both 
age-wise and scale-wise parity with 
the Central services. So, I submit, 
there is a strong case for ending 
the supremacy of the bureaucrats 
and granting parity in status to 
medical men. 

Mr D We should care¬ 
fully assess the pros and cons of 
the issues at stake We may 
concede that the doctors have a 
case for better pay scales But the 
latest package of concessions 
offered by the Union Government 
assures them substantial enhance¬ 
ment of emoluments The package 
included an increase in the Non- 
practising Allowance from the exist¬ 
ing Rs 150 to Rs 600 to Rs 450 to 
Rs 900, and also more conveyance 
and other allowances, but the 
doctors'Joint Action Council 
rejected the offer, saying that N P A. 
of less than 50 per cent of pay was 
not acceptable, and the other allo¬ 
wances were minor in nature We 
should keep in mind the fact that 
the civil services are manned by 
the most promising and talented 
young men and women—the cream 
of the country's youth Being gene¬ 
ralists, they are capable of taking 
decisions without prejudice, while 
the specialists, whether doctors or 
engineers, often take a narrow, 
partisan view, giving the topmost 
priority to their own professional 
interests The professionals are 
incapable of considering the inte¬ 
rests of ail sections of the comm¬ 
unity and cannot, therefore, be¬ 
come good administrators. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that civil servants 
have an open, not a closed mind. 
An excellent general education and 
systematic training enables I.A.S. 
officers to develop overall capabil¬ 
ity which professionals cannot be 
expected to acquire. The specialists 
are the persons who are engaged 
in developmental activity and pr¬ 


omotional functions of the Gov¬ 
ernment Many of them carry on 
research in specialised fields. But 
administration is quite another 
matter. 

Mr E I may be permitted 

to add that where the work being 
handled by a department is of a 
technical nature, the professionals 
should certainly be allowed to 
have the final voice. In matters of 
general administration, however, it 
is the IA S. officer who is better 
equipped to function in accor¬ 
dance with the rules and proce¬ 
dures The professionals and the 
specialists know very little of offi¬ 
cial routine, so they cannot be 
granted either predominance or 
jiarity of status with the I.A.S 
cadres The professional person is 
often over-enthusiastic and thus 
disqualifies himself from mem¬ 
bership of bodies authorised to 
take the final decisions for which 
cool, impartial persons are 
required Ministers rely rrn genera¬ 
list civil servants for advice and 
action on most matters, leaving 
only technical matters to the 
specialists This arrangement has 
been found to be an ideal one. Of 
course there should be no bar on 
specialists acquiring a high degree 
of administrative skill and acquit¬ 
ting themselves creditably in other 
fields than their own. If any doctor 
or engineer has an aptitude for 
administration, he should get the 
necessary opportunity. But the 
existing set-up is on the whole 
useful. A combination of a high 
degree of technical competence 
and also of administrative ability is 
rare, hence the importance of asso¬ 
ciating technical hands with the 
administration of specialised areas 
of activity. In any case, the Gover¬ 
nment was wrong in stone-walling 
until a strike was announced, it 
should be responsive to all genu¬ 
ine grievances and not adopt dubi¬ 
ous means to break a strike. 
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Temutets are Marteg not Bom 


r ie phenomenon of terrorism 
signifies violence by disgruntled 
groups of people determined to 
tchieve certain political goals which, 
hey find, are not attainable by lawful 
neans. This menace has lately 
kssumed a global character and many 
:ountries, including the U.SA., are 
iffected by it Terrorism is actually an 
nfantiie attitude, a sign of immatur- 
ty, just as certain other movemerrts 
ndicate political senility. 

It IS wrong, however, to believe 
hat terrorists are born. Like Naxalites, 
adicals and reformers, they are the 
:reatures of certain unfavourable 
:onditions and circumstances These 
iircumstances in turn are often the 
esult of tactless government poli- 
:ies, prolonged delays in redressing 
aolitical, economic or other grie- 
/ances. Bitterly disappointed indivi¬ 
duals or groups resort to violence in 
Drder to focus attention on their 
problems. 

Terrorism sprouts and flourishes 
where there is intense anger and 
resentment against the administra¬ 
tion. The Government's lapses and 
postures of neglect towards certain 
discordant elements feed the unrest, 
and when this reaches a high level, it 
bursts into terrorism. So, unredressed 
grievances, denial of legitimate civil 
and political rights, continuing social 
and political injustices, glaring imba¬ 
lances in regional development 
(which lead to a feeling that there is 
increasing favouritism) all contribute 
to the growth of terrorism. These are 
man-made factors, not natural 
phenomena. 

For that matter, even writers and 
artists are not born. Traditions of art, 
music and love of literature may be 
there ifj a family, but these qualities 
are not.:h*i’^itary. Just as a violent 

---- 


Street demonstrator may be the son 
of a wholly peaceful father, so a terro¬ 
rist's parents may be law-abiding 
citizens who dislike the use of lethal 
arms to seek revenge or express 
bitterness against an official policy. It 
is the company he keeps that makes 
all the difference. 

Terrorists generally belong to 
lower middle classes, sometimes 
even to well placed families. They 
comprise impatient, mostly misguid¬ 
ed youth, many of them without suit¬ 
able avenues of employment and 
deprived, for some reason, of correct 
guidance during crucial periods of 
their life. 

Life IS of course full of conflicts 
and setbacks. It has many disappoint¬ 
ments, as well as false dawns But 
terrorism, or violence in any form 
resorted to for seeking redress of any 
grievance, real or imaginary, is no 
solution of problems. Rather, 
through the inevitable reaction it 
causes, violence breeds violence 
The tragedy is that, in spite of the 
terrorists' inability to achieve their 
goals by creating a scare through the 
cult of the gun and the bomb, the 
menace continues. 

Another factor that prompts 
youth to resort to extremism is the 
absence of restraint, moderation and 
tolerance and also of a rational 
approach to events in society. There 
is a general state of lawlessness in the 
country. People defy the law and the 
influential ones escape scot-free. In 
fact, countless people regard certain 
laws as unjust impositions which 
they are strongly prompted to defy. 
Terrorists are instigated and weaned 
away by veteran social and poliucal 
reb^s. Young sensitive minds easily 
fall prey to exhortations in the name 
of religion to safeguard the interests 
of their community. 


Hatred of rulers and violent 
protests against the Government's 
policies are not part of a child's 
mental make-up. Children are 
innocent of crime of any sort; it is 
the surroundings and the social 
milieu that shape young people's 
general approach to life and to the 
Government of the day. As young¬ 
sters grow, they seek adventurism, 
and this craze catches on. The 
ready availability of even sophisti¬ 
cated weapons is instrumental in 
turning young peopie into extre¬ 
mists. They seem to derive a 
sordid, almost satanic pleasure in 
aiming the revolver and the sten- 
gun and throwing bombs at 
persons and places of their choice. 
These actions do not come natu¬ 
rally to anyone, they are a reaction 
to alleged injustice done by other 
human beings. 

In essence, terrorism is politi¬ 
cal violence the causes of which 
are external factors, they are not 
God-given As long as there are 
injustices galore, there will be no 
scarcity of social rebels deter¬ 
mined to uproot the social and 
political order through guns and 
bombs. These tactics solve no 
problems, as terrorists' activity in 
Punjab amply proves. The cease¬ 
less terrorism in that State can be 
explained by the unhealthy mixing 
up of religion and politics Under 
the garb of promoting their religi¬ 
ous cause, young people kilt 
innocent men and women, risking 
their own lives in the process. It is 
apparent that not enough has 
been done to win over the terro¬ 
rists by removing the deeply- 
entrenched misgivings and preju¬ 
dices in their minds In any case, 
there need be no doubt that terro¬ 
rists are made, not born. 
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Cenbe and the States-New ^vins 
In Federalism 


Centre-State relations form a crucial part of the Indian Constitutional structure. 
Federalism is inherent in our system. But the predominance of the Centre, indicated 
by the increasing concentration of power at the Central level and the shrinking base 
of the States, has led to strains as well as conflicts. 

There are imbalances and inequities galore in the existing system. It is obvious 
that radical changes are needed to put the ship of India on an even keel and to float it 
smoothly. 

This Special Supplement presents a comprehensive analysis of the problem of 
Centre-State relations and suRgests possible remedies. 


I. Introduction 

A federation is a form of go¬ 
vernment in which the sove¬ 
reign power IS divided between the 
'Centre and the States. Normally, the 
^ pre-existing States forming the Union 
yield subjects of common interest to 
the Centre and reserve for them¬ 
selves the rest Butin several cases,as 
in India, both the Centre and the 
States come into existence simul¬ 
taneously when a large country is 
split up into smaller units based on 
political, economic, linguistic and 
other differences. A federation is 
conceived mainly to maintain a 
balance between over-centralisa¬ 
tion, which destroys autonomy, 
and fractionalisation which erodes 
central authority. 

India is described by legal 
experts as a quasi-federation, that is, a 
polity which combines in itself the 
features of both a federation find a 
unitary form of government. Basi¬ 
cally, the country has a federal struc¬ 
ture; the founding fathers of the 
Constitution designed it as such. But 
. they also provided several distinctly 
' unitary features in order to maintain 
’’ the traditional unity of India. 


The notable unitary features are. 
concentration of powers in the 
Centre, allotment of all residual 
powers (which are not specifically 
earmarked for the State Govern¬ 
ments) to the Centre to enable it to 
exercise overall authority, the exten¬ 
sive list of Central subjects and the 
legal powers of Parliament to pass 
laws on any subject it deems desir¬ 
able in the wider national interest. 
The Opposition parties seek a truly 
federal set-up with the maximum 
possible powers for the States, 
amounting almost to full autonomy. 
Actually, Centre-State relations form 
a crucial part of the institutional 
mechanism set-up under the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Article 3 of the Constitution 
permits Parliament to abolish or 
create a State. Thus the very exis¬ 
tence of a State depends on the plea¬ 
sure of Parliament. It is true that State 
boundaries can be drawn and 
redrawn by Parliament; but the latter 
cannot bring about wholesale 
changes. Such changes would bring 
about a radical transformation of the 
political set-up. 

Moreover, Article 356 enables 


the Union to impose President's rule 
on any State, This is a negation of 
the federal concept True, these 
are purely temporary provisions 
and President's Rule or an Emer¬ 
gency cannot be perpetuated, 
particularly after the 44th amen¬ 
dment of the Constitution. But the 
possibilities of misuse of these 
provisions by the party in power at 
the Centre are always there Past 
experience fully warrants the 
apprehensions on this score. 

The Indian constitutional struc¬ 
ture IS apparently designed to func¬ 
tion as a federation during normal 
times, but during war, external 
aggression or internal disturbances 
or instability it can function as a unit¬ 
ary State. An important feature of the 
set-up is that the Constitution is 
supreme; the Union and the States, as 
well as all the instrumentalities creat¬ 
ed thereunder, have to function 
within the limits prescribed by it 

Until the elections of 1967, the 
Constitution was worked practically 
as a unitary form of government The 
main reason for this was that the 
sarne par^ was in power at the 
Centre as Well as in the States for j 
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long and continuous period, except { 
m a few States where differentparties 
were in power. So tfie Union Gover¬ 
nment was able to control the State 
Governments on the administrative 
as well as on the organisational side. 

II. Strong Centre or 
Strong States? 

C entral leaders have often 
contended that they want the 
States to be strong because only then 
would the Centre be strong. So there 
IS no apparent contradiction bet¬ 
ween a strong Centre and strong 
States. Having been constituted as a 
basically unitary State, with the 
residue of powers remainmg with the 
Centre (in the U.S. federal structure, 
the residue is with the States), so it is 
argued, the country must have a 
strong Centre to keep the polity unit¬ 
ed and prevent divisive'tendencies 
from becoming irresistible. Therein 
also lies the interest of the States. 

But are the wide powers of the 
Centre the best guarantee against a 
break-up of the country? Has not the 
excessive centralisation of authority 
in the Centre and its arbitrary use by 
the ruling political party tended to 
weaken the country politically, 
economically and administratively? 
The persistent demand for greater 
autonomy to the States is not incom¬ 
patible with a strong Centre and a 
strong nation. Non-Congress States 
do not pose a threat to the country's 
unity; they merely want a greater 
voice in running their affairs and also 
m the corridors of power in New 
Delhi. 

The resentment against Central 
neglect is deep-footed in the States 
governed by the opposition parties. 
No one can deny that many of the 
regional parties have come into 
power or becomeaformidable force 
on the strength of their anti-Centre 
|jlatform. 

A fewinstances are Mr N.T. Rama 
Kao's Tetegu Oesam in Andhra 
l'radesl% the,\D.M.K. in tamil Nadb, 
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the Akelis in Punjab, ttie latest being 
the Lok Dal (Bahuguna group) in 
Haryana which staged a remarkable 
triumph over a former Congress(l) 
stronghold-Haryana, 

Even relatively minor compiainis. 

become major issues whenever the 
Centre's neglect turns into intoler¬ 
ance. Mrs Indira Gandhi erred grie¬ 
vously when she dismissed certain 
non-Congress ministries for totally 
unconvincing reasons. 

Every country's polity is like the 
human system, and the brain, the 
heart, together with all the limbs and 
organs from head to foot, have to be 
in fine fettle if the body is to remain 
healthy and strong. As Mrs Gandhi 
explained at a Ministers' Conference, 
and also while announcing the 
Government's decision to appoint 
the Sarkaria Commission, it is not a 
question of a strong Centre and weak 
States or of strong States and a weak 
Centre, but of "a strong Centre and 
strong States". 

Therefore, the problem has to be 
viewed without preconceived 
notions and without bias or preju¬ 
dice. At present, however, the 
frequently reiterated demand for 
more powers for the States is looked 
upon as an anb-national and anti- 
Centre posture, even smacking of 
secessionism and fissiparous trends. 
This IS not fair. 

III. Concentration of 
Powers at Centre 

T he Constitution makes a clear 
division of powers between the 
Centre and the States. The sphere of 
action of each is defined through the 
Lists in Schedule VII. List I enumerates 
the subjects on which the Centre 
(Parliament) is empowered to enact 
laws. List ii of the Schedule mentions 
the subjects which fall within the 
sphere of the States, while Part III 
contains the Concurrent List 
comprising matters on which both 
Parliament and States can pass 
laws, It is the common field, though 


Parliament has a preferential right to 
tackle the listed subjects. 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, President of 
the Constituent Assembly, said with 
emphasis; 'It cannot bo ^ticipated 
that there will be any tendency on 
the part of the Centre to grab more 
power than is necessary for the good 
administration of the country as a 
whole." But contrary to the asses¬ 
sment of the powers, the centripetal 
forces (tending towards the Centre) 
have been gaining momentum. More 
and more powers have been 
acquired by the Centre at the cost of 
the States The Centre has been 
encroaching upon the sphere of the 
States and enlarging its own authority 
every now and then. The Central 
strings of control have been becom¬ 
ing stronger, thus discouraging the 
States' initiative. Thus the Centre is 
Itself to blame for the growing dissa¬ 
tisfaction among the States regarding 
their powers. Obviously, a few 
marginal changes, or mere tinkering 
with the problem, will not remove 
the extensive discontent among the 
States on this score. 

lY. Decentralisation 
Overdue 

T he centralisation of both political 
and economic powers has been 
continuing since Independence. The 
present structure has consequently 
become lopsided. It is high time that 
the authorities recognised the 
urgency of decentralising both types 
of functions, including planning and 
implementation. The Centre and the 
State governments would then be 
able to concentrate on the important 
tasks of drawing up development 
strategies, shaping the policy instru¬ 
ments and effectively supervising the 
implementation so as to avoid delay, 
waste, and duplication. Optimum 
results can thus be assured. 

The need for decentralising the 
administration at certain levels was 
recognised by the Government many 
years ago. The extent and form of 
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democratic decentratisation of plan¬ 
ning and plan administration have 
varied from State to State. There have 
also been ups and downs in the 
earnestness with which this has been 
pursued. Many States started with the 
old concept of Gram Panchayats and 
Cram Sabhas so that the people's 
involvement in their affairs at the 
grassroots could be ensured The 
Community Development pro¬ 
gramme and the National Extension 
Service helped to focus attention on 
the need for further decentralisation. 

The Balwantrai Mehta Comm¬ 
ittee was appointed m 1957 to assess 
the extent to which the C.D. move¬ 
ment had succeeded in utilising local 
initiative and in creating institutions 
to ensure continuity in improving 
economic and social conditions in 
rural areas. This committee argued 
that there should be administrative 
decentralisation for effective imple¬ 
mentation of development pro¬ 
grammes and that the decentralised 
administrative system should be 
under the control of elected bodies 
since development cannot progress 
without responsibility and power. 

Development can be real only 
when the community understands its 
problem, realises its responsibilities, 
exercises the necessary powers, 
through Its chosen representatives, 
and intelligent vigilance on local 
administration. With this objective 
they recommended early establi¬ 
shment of statutory elective local 
bodies and devolution to them of the 
necessary resources, power and 
authority. Unfortunately, the Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions were rarely 
given an opportunity to take up plan¬ 
ning or implementation work on a 
sizable scale. 

V. Sarkaria Commission 

hd non-Congress States (West 
B'engal, Karna^rita, Tamil Nadu, 
JammU and Kashmir and Andhra 
Pradesh) have teen demanding, 
particularly since the Assembly elec¬ 
tions, held In Febri^ary, 1983, a 




speedy review of Central-State rela¬ 
tions in order to check the growing 
predominance of the Centre and the 
gradual erosion of the States' audior- 
ity, jurisdiction and resources. 

On March 24, 1983, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, the then Prime Minister, 
informed Parliament that the Central 
Government had been considering 
for some time past the need for a 
review of the existing arrangements 
between the Centre and the States. In 
view of the social and economic 
developments that had taken pl^ce 
over the years, the review would take 
into account the importance of unity 
and integrity of the country for 
promoting the people's welfare. The 
Government, she disclosed, had set 
up a commission under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr Justice R.S. Sarkaria, 
retired Judge of the Suprerrie Court 

The Commission was asked to 
examine the position and recom¬ 
mend such changes as might be 
appropriate "within the present 
Constituuonal framework". The 
Government of India's stand has 
been that a strong Centre is neces¬ 
sary for the unity of the country but 
strong States are also essential 
because both are inter-dependent. 
Weak States could not make for a 
strong Centre; besides, a strong 
Centre was also needed for defence, 
foreign affairs and other matters of 
national concern such as currency, 
posts and telegraphs. For these 
reasons, the Prime Minister has 
throughout been stressing the 
importance of maintaining the unity 
of the country. 

The Sarkaria Commission has 
also been asked to look into the 
question of the financial relationship 
between the Centre and the States in 
view of the latter's complaint about 
shortage of resources. The Centre's 
resources are much larger and more 
elastic. 

The scope and aims of the 
Sarkana Commission are much wider 
than originally provided for and the 
Commission (which was enlarged 


with the tndusioh bf. iwo rftorfe 
member^ is free to r^ommend 
Constitutionat amendments atto in 
order to meet the changing situation. 

The States seek substantial 
changes in the existing relationship 
and Mr Justice Sarkaria has assured 
the aggrieved parties that he would 
look into all aspects of the problem. 
The expectations are that the 
Commission will make comprehen¬ 
sive recommendations so as to meet 
as many requirements of the States as 
possible, without of course conced¬ 
ing any secessionist demand or 
opening the way for fissiparous 
tendencies, especially in the sensi¬ 
tive regions. 

But the functioning of the 
Sarkaria Commission has throughout 
been tardy and its effortsd|BiV« not 
received the requisite ti^fplmse from 
the State governments and the 
general public. On January 16,1984, 
the Commission issued a compre¬ 
hensive questionnaire containing 
109 important questions concerning 
many aspects of the Constitutional 
set-up. These posers are divided into 
several parts-introductory, legisla¬ 
tive relations, role of the Governor, 
administrative and financial relations, 
economic and social planning, and 
miscellaneous (including industry, 
trade and commerce, agriculture, 
food and supplies, education and 
inter-governmental co-ordination). 
In fact, most of the Constitution 
would be under review, including 
Articles 256,257 and the most noto¬ 
rious of all-Article 365. 

The introductory part contains 
such crucial questions as: whether 
the Consbtution can be called 
"federal" in the strict sense. The 
answer to this question has already 
been given by many commentators 
and Constitutional experts; India has 
a quasi-federal structure and ha'* 
several features of the unitary system 

The Commission also asks 
whether in a heterogepeous potintiy 
like India there is need substitntial 
decentralisation, territorial asweil as 





functionat of powers, trt the rnterest 
of efficiency and equality, in nornial 
times ^ "centrafisation in times of 
emergency". The ruling party spo¬ 
kesmen apart, most of the other 
Indian leaders have been pressingfor 
a substantial degree of decentralisa¬ 
tion to ensure a fair deal to the States. 

in May this year the Commission 
soughtthe views of the Centre on the 
extent and the nature of powers 
which the Union should have, 
consistent with the basic scheme of 
the Constitution The ruling party has 
been asked to pinpoint the difficul¬ 
ties created by the limitations on the 
exercise of its legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers. Among the other points 
on which the Congress views have 
been sought are- (a) the role of the 
Governor; whether he should exer¬ 
cise his powers under Article 174 (2) 
to dissolve the State Assembly in 
certain situations; (b) Should the 
Governor, as head of a parliamentary 
system in the State, follow, by and 
large, the advice of the Ministry? 

VI. Inter-State Council 

A rticle 263 of the Constitution 
makes a specific provision for 
the formation of an Inter-State 
Council to tackle issues that affect 
more than one State. The Article 
empowers the President to issue an 
order establishing an Inter-State 
Council charged with the duty of "(a) 
enquiring into and advising upon 
disputes which may have arisen 
between States; (b) investigating and 
discussing subjects in which some or 
all of the States or the Union and one 
or more of the States, have a 
common interest; and (c) making 
recommendations upon any subject. 
The President's order will define the 
nature of the duties to be performed 
by the Council and "its organisation 
and procedure*. 

The function of the Counal, a 
body within the constitutional frame¬ 
work, would be recommendatory; 
neverthelesii it would enjoy consi- 
datable prestige and influence when 


set up. The Government would also 
find it easier to take certain actions if 
they are recommended by the 
Council. Even while holding 
opinions different from those of the 
Centre, the States are not inclined to 
have a confrontation. Consultations 
with an Inter-State Council would 
facilitate decisions on many issues 
and help avoid confrontation in case 
of a conflict 

The Article leaves the decision to 
form such a Council to the President, 
who would of course act on the 
Central Government's recommenda¬ 
tion. Taking advantage of the discre¬ 
tion, the Union Government has not 
so far constituted such a Council, 
although It has been sought several 
times by non-Congress parties Since 
the Congress was in power at the 
Centre and in the States initially, the 
need for an Inter-State Council was 
not felt. But the Administrative 
Reforms Commission reported in 
June, 1969, that all the persons, 
including those from the Opposition 
parties, who appeared before it, stat¬ 
ed that in the altered political scene 
after 1967 General Elections an Inter- 
State Council was necessary to 
discuss problems relating to Centre- 
State relationships. The Commission 
accordingly recommended the 
establishment of such a Council 

Since the possibilities of a politi¬ 
cal conflict between the Centre and 
the States have increased with almost 
every general election during the 
past 18 years or so, the Union Gover¬ 
nment has not agreed to setup such a 
Council The Constitution makes it 
clear that Centre-State disputes as 
such would not be within the juris¬ 
diction of the Council, but subjects 
which gave rise to the dispute, 
provided it is a matter of common 
interest between the Union and one 
or more of the States, could be dealt 
with by the Council. Presumably, the 
Centre fears that an Inter-State 
Council might be used by the States 
as another platform for launching 
attacks on it But it needs to be noted 


that similar institutions have worked 
smoothly in the U.S.A., Canada and 
Australia. 

VII. Financial Relations 

he concept of overall supremacy 
of the Centre-politically and 
financially strong, capable of protect¬ 
ing and developing the States, espe¬ 
cially the weaker ones-is inherent in 
the Constitution. The distribution of 
revenues between the Union and 
the States is governed by Articles 268 
to 281, Part XII, Chapter I, of the Cons¬ 
titution. Certain taxes and duties are 
levied by the Central Government 
but are collected by the States, to 
whom the proceeds are assigned 
according to the prescribed proce¬ 
dure. Grants-in-aid are made to 
certain needy States to enable them 
to meet the costs of development 
schemes. 

Every fifth year the President 
appoints a Finance Commission to 
make recommendations regarding 
the principles which should govern 
the grants-in-aid. All such recom¬ 
mendations, together with an expla¬ 
natory memorandum as to the action 
taken, are laid before Parliament 
Every State has to present its case for 
more funds before the Finance 
Commission. There is a tendency 
among the States to exaggerate their 
requirements, inflate their charter of 
demands and press for an ever- 
increasing share of what has been 
called the "national cake". 

The States have an overall defid- 
ency in internal resources for financ¬ 
ing their plans. The allocation of 
outlays by the Planning Commission 
falls short of funds needed to meet 
the aspirations of the people. There¬ 
fore, it becomes the obligation of the 
Centre to finance the State plans, 
though partly Under the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Centre has the exclusive 
power to levy and collect some taxes 
(e.g., income tax and certain excise 
duties). The grouse of the State 
governments is that the distribution 
of these taxes is inequitable and 
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inadequate. The Central jurisdiction 
covers taxes which are elastic. The 
Centre also innovates new tax 
sources outside the divisible pool. 

The framers of the Constitution 
Included social and economic plan¬ 
ning in the Concurrent List. Both the 
Union and the State governments 
have the power to adopt suitable 
plans for balanced growth. The State 
governments have to approach the 
Planning Commission for clearance 
of their schemes and projects States 
ruled by a party (or a coalition of 
parties) other than that at the Centre 
are known to have taken exception 
to this procedure as violative of their 
autonomy. The Union Government 
is within its rights in exercising 
control over the State plans through 
the Planning Commission by virtue of 
its obligation to provide finances for 
the plans. 

In recent years the opposition- 
governed States have been making 
efforts to collectively press the 
Centre to concede their Charter of 
Demands for devolution of financial 
resources on more liberal terms 
Most of the States feel dissatisfied 
with the recommendations of the 
various Finance Commissions and 
the decisions of the Union Gover¬ 
nment on these recommendations. 
While It is true that the resources 
made available to the States are 
inadequate to enable them to meet 
their ever-increasing development 
needs and they have to be made 
financially viable, the fact has also to 
be conceded that the States have 
failed, for political reasons, to raise 
the requisite funds by mobilising 
their own internal resources. 

The States show gaping and 
widening budget deficits and seek 
Central largesse every year. They 
have also not cut down their non- 
plan and unproductive expenditure; 
nor have they ensured optimum utili¬ 
sation of the available inputs. Even 
so, they demand enlargement of die 
divisible pool of revenue by includ¬ 
ing in it the corporate tax and the 


surcharge on income tax and 
augmenting the States' share of the 
excise duties. 

VIII. Opposition's 
Proposals 

A distinct and comprehensive 
exposition of the Centre-States 
problems was given by the Chief 
Ministers of non-Congress States and 
leaders of the Opposition at their 
Srinagar conclave held in October, 
1983 After analysing the current 
difficulties faced by the States, they 
made several recommendations for 
restructuring Union-State relations in 
their economic, political, legal and 
Constitutional aspects. 

Their aim has been to check the 
trend of centralisation of powers 
which had led to disturbing signs of 
alienation in some parts of the 
country. The consensus document 
sought a healthy national debate on 
the issue in order (a) to strengthen the 
integrity and unity of the Indian 
nation, and (b) to ensure faster and 
evenly balanced economic progress 
of the poorer sections of society 

The document states in its 
preamble that "the nation is in the 
grip of a crisis and the future of our 
polity IS imperilled... The cherished 
democratic values of our freedom 
struggle are under assault". The docu¬ 
ment points out that it is important to 
restore and strengthen the auto¬ 
nomy of the States and to strike a 
proper balance between the powers 
of the Centre and those of the States, 
so that the character of our multi-reli¬ 
gious, multi-lingual and multi-cultural 
country is preserved. Therefore, it is 
necessary to curtail the arbitrary 
powers of the Centre with respect to 
the States and stop the dismissal of 
elected State governments, the 
dissolution of State Assemblies 
before the end of their term and 
peremptory decisions to hold or not 
to hold elections. 

The institution of State Gover¬ 
nors, the opposition pointed out has 


been misused, the [Kisition of the 
Governor should be in no way differ¬ 
ent from that of the President There¬ 
fore, the Governor should be 
appointed by the President out of a 
panel forwarded by the State Gover¬ 
nment concerned. 

The document also recommend¬ 
ed that Articles 356 and 357, which 
enable the President to dismiss the 
State Government and dissolve the 
Assembly should be suitably amend¬ 
ed In case of a constitutional break¬ 
down, provision should be made for 
holding elections within six months 
and for installing a new government 
If, however, elections cannot be 
held, due to such violence as disrupts 
normal life making it impossible to 
hold a fair and free election, the 
President should consult the Inter- 
State Council as proposed in Article 
263 He should place the opinion of 
the Inter-State Council before Parlia¬ 
ment for decision to impose Presi¬ 
dent's rule fora period not exceeding 
six months, or not. 

Secondly, the State legislature 
must be supreme in the sphere of 
legislation on matters pertaining to 
the State list and no interference by 
the Centre or the Governor should 
be allowed on any ground, except in 
the case of Bills affecbng the powers 
of the High Court. Article 249, which 
empowers the Centre to legislate on 
a subject in the State list under the 
plea of national interest, should be 
omitted. Article 252, which empow¬ 
ers the Union to legislate on the 
request of two or more States to pass 
laws on subjects specified in the 
State list, should be amended. 

Article 360, which empowers the 
President to interfere ih a State admi¬ 
nistration on the ground of athreatto 
financial stability, should be deleted. 
Article 365, which empowers the 
President to dismiss a State gover¬ 
nment for not implementing the 
directions of the Centre, should be 
so amended as to prevent its misuse. 

The special constitutional status 
of the State of Jammu ahd, Kashmir 




under Ardcle 370 should be 
preserved and protected in letter and 
spirit The Judiciary at all levels must 

be free from political interference; 

judges of the Supreme Court should 
constitute themselves into a Judicial 
Council and make recommendations 
regarding the appointment of judges 
of the Supreme Court and appoin¬ 
tment and transfer of judges of High 
Courts. Before making their recom¬ 
mendations, they should consult the 
State governments, the Union Gover¬ 
nment and the Chief Justices and 
Judges of the High Courts. The advice 
of the Judicial Council should be 
binding on the President. 

Since law and order is a State 
subject, the prerogative of the State 
in the matter must be fully respected 
There could be occasions when 
induction of Central police forces 
may have to be consi(;jered In all 
such cases, prior concurrence of the 
State governments must be taken. 
The Disturbed Areas Act should not 
be extended to any State without the 
prior approval of the State Gover¬ 
nment concerned 

The conclave recommended the 
setting up of a statutory Central 
Communications Council with 
membership of Ministers of Central 
and State governments, leaders of 
political parties and experts, to 
oversee the functioning of the radio, 
television and other Government- 
managed media. Similar Councils 
should also be established at the 
State level. 

The nine-page document sought 

the following changes in the financial 

arrangements between the Centre 

artd the States; The proceeds of 

the Corporation Tax and the 

surcharge on income tax be made 

shareable with the States; (6) the 

provisions of Articles 268 and 269 be 

fully taken advantage of; (c) the 

scheme of additional duties or excise 

be abolished; (dj 40 per cent of the 

yield from every increase in adipinis- 

tered piicea be passed on to die 

States; the Union Government's 
* 


potlcy with respecttocreated money 
and overdrafts be reviewed after 
taking due account of the point of 
View of the States; (f) an institutional 
forum be set up for consultations 
between the Union and State 
governments on fiscal issues which 
are of mutual concern. 

The conclave also stressed the 
responsibility for ensuring the supply 
of 15 to 20 major grains, industrial 
raw materials and essential commo¬ 
dities all over the country at a 
uniform price. The concept of nati¬ 
onal unity loses much of its lustre if 
essential articles are not equally 
accessible in all States or if some of 
them are available at uniform prices 
all over the country while others are 
not 

IX Strains in Federation 

T he federal concept is inalienable 
from Indian life because it is part 
of India's make-up. Since the country 
IS a huge one in both area and popu¬ 
lation, no one party can govern the 
whole of this land The Mughals 
could not exercise effective control 
over the entire country, nor could 
the British The question is what 
should be the actual content of fede¬ 
ralism, that IS, how much autonomy 
should be permitted to the federat¬ 
ing units, the constituents of the 
Union. 

Divisive tendencies have been 
growing as a consequence of the 
anger and resentment against the 
Centre's policies. 

All the opposition leaders and 
many others agree that there is 
something basically wrong with our 
body politic, that the political 
processes have failed to deliver the 
goods, that the party system is under 
stress. The nation faces grave threats 
to its unity and integrity. Changes are 
certainly called for. Mr LK. Advani, 
B.J.P President, and Mr Vasant Sathe, 
Union Energy Minister, recently 
advocated the Presidential form of 
Government to further strengthen 


the Centre, (notwithstanding their 
proposals to increase the number of .' 
States or create 60 'janapadas'). Mr 
Hegde pleads for such a change in 
order to strengthen India's federal 
structure. 

Our top political leaders, of 
yester-years, including Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, favoured a federal system. Isa 
return to the principle of federalism 
the right remedy for meeting the 
growing aspirations of the people? 
Presumably, a new polity is needed 
to enabie all the people and ail the 
parties to come into their own. Dr 
B.R. Ambedkar, who was mainly 
responsible for drafting the Constitu¬ 
tion, in a speech winding up the 
Constituent Assembly debate on 
February 25, 1949, said; "A serious 
complaint is made on the ground that 
there is too much of centralisation 
and the States have been reduced to 
municipalities This view is founded 
on misunderstanding. The States 
under our Constitution are in no way 
dependent upon die Centre for legis¬ 
lative or executive authority. They 
were co-equal in this matter." 

But the balance of federal power 
was disturbed at the very beginning 
by a fear complex on the part of the 
Centre that a real federal set-up 
might weaken the nation. The 
concept of equality of the Centre and 
the States received a severe blow 
with the promulgation of the Emer¬ 
gency in June, 1975. Since then, 
demands for autonomy of the States 
within the Indian Union have been 
generally regarded as unpatriotic and 
in certain cases even secessionist in 
nature. 

The Congress manifesto for 
Central Legislative Assembly elec¬ 
tions in October, 1945, was drafted 
by Jawaharlal Nehru. The manifesto 
said; “The Congress has stood for the 
right of the Indian people as a whole 
to have full opportunities for growth 
and self-development according to 
their wishes and the genius of the 
nation; it has stood also for the 
freedom of each group and territorial 
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area within the nation to develop its 
bwn life and culture within the larger 
Tamework." 

Such a set-up may well provide a 
jood solution to the political prob- 
ems that threaten the country, 
’ostures of suspicion, conflict arid 
inimosity are unpatriotic, not the 
>tates' demands for more powers 
ind more resources The Centre 
should not be looked upon as the 
supreme master of the country's 
mmense resources, social, political 
md economic Nor should the States 
36 regarded as the Centre's "serf¬ 
doms" to be dictated to at the sweet 
vill of the party in power at the 
Centre, as happened during the 
imergency. 

Conclusions 

he authority of the State go¬ 
vernments suffers the most by 
/irtue of the provision in Article 356 
jf the Constitution of India which 
entitles the President to take over the 
idministration of any State virtually at 
my time he wants to During the first 
)0 years of working of the Constitu- 
ion the Central government took 
ecourse to this provision on no 
ewer than 60 occasions to take over 
:he powers of the various State 
governments There is a consensus 
imongst impartial observers and 
icademicians that this extraordinary 
Dower has occasionally been abused 
:o achieve political ends. Clearly, this 
provision needs to be radically modi- 
‘ied. The fate of a State government 
3Ught to be generally left to the play 
of forces within the State itself. 

The absurdity of centralized 
functioning is glaringly evident in the 
manner in which radio and television 
operate under the Central dispensa¬ 
tion. Even the Chief Minister of a 
State does not have the freedom to 
use the iocal radio or television 
centre to address the people of the 
State as and when he likes. His 
freedom is subject to the sweet will 
of ttie bureaucrats at the Centre. This 
ftaW needs to be rectified. 

■f - 


Political manipulation, occasio¬ 
nally resorted to by the Centre to 
promote the interests of the ruling 
party, should become a thing of the 
past. Mrs Gandhi once made the 
statement in an unguarded moment 
that the Centre would help only 
those States which agreed with it and 
conformed to its policies. Though 
she later withdrew the statement 
following strong protests by opposi¬ 
tion-governed States, her inclination 
became apparent 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi too made high- 
sounding promises to the electorate 
during his recent election campaigns 
that he would sanction several 
projects for certain needy areas. The 
wooing of the electorate by offering 
it such temptations violates the spirit 
of democracy and of free and fair 
elections it is significant that neither 
in West Bengal, nor in Kerala (which 
went to the polls earlier this year) nor 
later in Haryana (where he was more 
sober) were the people swayed by 
such offers. 

It should be possible to make 
certain adjustments within the Cons¬ 
titution to let the States have more 
resources for their economic deve¬ 
lopment without making the Centre 
financially insolvent; or nearly so. A 
powerful Centre in a federal or quasi- 
federal set-up (as in India) can exist 
only when the constituent units are 
strong. 

It looks as if the wording of the 
Constitution itself is faulty and leaves 
scope for Centre-State conflicts, the 
main reason beingthatthe division of 
powers between the Centre and the 
States is uneven. In spite of 55 
amendments to the Constitution, 
there has not been reconciliation in 
the functioning of the Central and 
State governments. In consequence, 
differences of opinion on matters of 
common interest arise from time to 
time. The report of die Sarkaria 
Commission would reveal the diver¬ 
gent views of the States on Centre- 
State relations, but it may not be 
possible for the Central Government 


to implement all the changes needed 
by die States. 

However, some persons have 
urged that in order to eliminate 
frequent Centre-State conflicts (a) the 
scheme of division of powers 
between the Centre and the States 
on the basis of three Lists should be 
modified to have only two lists, viz, 
the Union List and the State List. 

Another suggestion is that the 
procedure of appointing Governors 
to the States by the Centre to actas its 
agents should be dispensed with 
and, instead, the Governors should 
be selected by an elected body, as in 
the case of the President. This would 
enable the States and also the 
concerned Governors to function as 
far as possible independently of the 
Centre. 
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TERRORISM AND THE PEOPLE 


Q. Brutal acts of terrorism 
continue in Punjab, Delhi and 
certain other parts of the country 
despite the large*scale police 
deployment Active cooperation of 
the people alone can help check 
terrorism. Give arguments For and 
this view. 

Ans. The challenge nf terrorism 
has still not been effectivejy met and 
there is a gnawing sense of fear and 
insedirity in view of the continuing 
dc ts of brutal killings by terrorists who 
{lire little for the polir e, thepara-milit- 
aiy and other fan es employed by the 
Covernment Murderous attacks 
made at will and with a disr onrerling 
treciuency are a notable feature of 
teirorist activity. Perhaps the whcde- 
hearted cooperation of the people 
can ensure success in this field and 
'’teps are being taken in that direction 
But the question arises whether 
iinaimed, untrained people can light 
terrorists who are well equipped with 
sophisticated weapons and are totally 
unaffected by moral, ethical and other 
human considerations^ Won't the 
people merely provide easy targets for 
the killers who would mow them 
down mercilesslyi 

Arguments For the View 

1. As in the arena of Five-Year 
Plan implementation, mere official 
action has proved insufficient to 
prevent acts of terrorism. Unless the 
people fully cooperate, even at the 
risk of their lives, it is futile to bank 
upon the police, the B.S.F. and other 
forces to tackle the grave menace of 
terrorism. The police cannot be pres¬ 


ent at every vulnerable point 
Moreover, the police attempts to 
adopt a "bullet-for-builet'' policy 
have not succeeded 

2. There have been mstanies of 
bold, courageous villagers having 
caught some desperate killers and 
foiled their plans for massacres Such 
villagers have been rightly rewarded 
by the Government They have 
shown the way and their exemplary 
conduct as vigilant citizens needs to 
be followed by people in all the 
terrorist-affected areas 

3. The other day the Punjab 
Government announced its decision 
to set up village Peace Counc ils in the 
State to establish peace, eradicate 
violence and lawlessness, and also to 
achieve economic piospeiity and 
development The objective of these 
Sabhas is to mobilise popular force 
for achieving peace, amity and unity 
To start with, such Sabhas would be 
set up in the sensitive villages These 
Sabhas would enlist the participation 
of ex-servicemen Arms licences 
would be given to them to enable 
them to safeguard the lives and 
property of the villagers Even more 
interesting IS the plan to associate the 
Sabhas with the task of screening 
recruits for the police and the para¬ 
military services Many police men 
have turned out to be pro-terrorist 
and have betrayed the national 
cause. Villages which show courage 
and initiative in tackling terrorists 
would be given special grants. Cash 
awards are to be paid to individuals 
for conspicuous courage and initia¬ 
tive. Terrorism has politic-economic 
dimensions. 

4 . In Chandigarh, at present a 
Union Territory, the people's help 


has been sought by the Senior Police 
S P to detect crime and apprehend 
criminals Respec table citizens are to 
be appointed "Special Police Offic¬ 
ers" who, apart from other duties, 
would not hesitate in lodging 
complaints against dishonest police 
personnel This is a new concept and 
the results of the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It IS easy to talk of active and 
unstinted public operation The idea 
IS also highly commendable, but it is 
not quite practicable because, as the 
experience of Punjab has shown, 
whenever anyone dares to challenge 
a terrorist nr a gang, ho is promptly 
shot down The terrorists do not 
tolerate any opposition to their 
murder missions and anyone who 
comes in the way, whether a poli¬ 
ceman, a BSF Jawan, or anyone else, is 
piomptly eliminated 

2. When fully armed police and 
other security forces, specially 
entrusted with the task, have not 
succeeded in curbingterrorism,whai 
chance have the ordinary residents 
of a village or town^ All talk of mora 
persuasion, ot a psychologica 
approach and of building up effec¬ 
tive public opinion to counter terror¬ 
ism IS largely pointless because the 
criminal anci other anti-socia 
elements never listen to sermons oi 
peace orations They believe only ir 
the cult of the gun and the bomb 
nothing else, to achieve their aims. 

3. The basic fractor that prompt: 
terrorists to murder people, throw 
bombs and indulge in other sucf 
reckless activity is political grievance 
Unless the gnevances are effectively 
redressed and justice assured to the 
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aggrieved communities, it is futile to 
hope that terrorism would end. So 
the real remedy lies in speedy 
redressal of grievances. The use of 
force to quell and prevent force has 
been found futile. 

4 . Maintaining law and order 
and protecting the people's life and 
property, is the Government's basic 
duty Awe-stricken people, whose 
own and their families' very exis¬ 
tence IS endangered if they resist 
terrorists, ran hardly be blamed for 
not organising any such mass mrjve- 
ment The terrorists are revengeful 
and their "hit list", which they syste¬ 
matically observe, remorselessly 
pursuing their victims tar and wide, 
includes all those who are not with 
them So it is not possible for the 
people to check terrorism. 


MONEY POWER AND 
ELECTIONS 


Q. "Politics should not be run 
with money power and the influence 
of money should be reduced." Give 
reasons Fnr and Against this view 
expressed by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi in Parliament recently. 

Ans. No reasonable person in 
the country and elsewhere will 
disagree with the view expressed by 
the Prime Minister regarding the role 
of money in politics, especially in 
electrons Flections are the very basis 
ot a democratic set-up, and if the 
source IS tainted, how can we expect 
the structure built on it to be free from 
corrupt practices of various kinds? 
True, elections are an expensive affair 
and, as Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
former Minister of Finance and then of 
Defence, said the other day, "every 
party leans on capitalists in elections." 
He rightly called for a national 
consensus on the issue of funding 
political activity and elections in the 
country Such funding can be done 
only by the State, but while recognis¬ 
ing the unhealthy inffuence of money 
in the electoral process, the Cover- 
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nment of India has again turned down 
the Flection Commission's proposal 
for State funding of elections 

Arguments For the View 

1. Since electioneenng costs a 
good deal and no person having only 
average means of income can afford 
to contest an election, the entire 
process of democracy has become a 
rich man's pastime. The common 
man's vote is often purchased 
through various means—cash 
payment, liquor supply and distribu¬ 
tion of other gifts which are welcome 
to poor people who lack even the 
basic necessaries of life State funding 
would eliminate many of the 
malpractices associated with elec¬ 
tions in India 

2. The establishment of a State 
fund for financing the polls has been 
repeatedly recommended by several 
committees and commissions m 
view of the fact that black money 
plays an important part in elections in 
India In 1973, for instance, the 
Wanchoo Committee on black 
money suggested that the Gover¬ 
nment must finance the candidates' 
election campaign (of course not of 
every candidate in the field, for 
several Inde^'fidents filin'th* fray 
(ust to get publicity and other inci¬ 
dental benefits). But on various 
grounds the Government of India has 
not accepted this recommendation 

3. The Election Commission's 
latest package of electoral reforms, 
the rejection of which was 
announced by the Union Minister of 
State for Law, in Parliament on July 28, 
1987, has specifically recommended 
that all legitimate election expenses 
should be borne by the Government 
While he indicated that a decision 
was yet to be taken by the Gover¬ 
nment on the other election reform 
proposals, the creation of a State 
fund for elections has been ruled out 
for the present 

4: The Election Commission has 
also urged that the burden of all legi¬ 
timate election expenses should be 


shifted to the States. An in-depth 
study of various aspects of the 
problem is necessary and the Elec¬ 
tion Commission has offered the 
Government all the assistance it 
could render. If democracy is to 
flourish in India, the election reforms 
package should be implemented 
speedily. 

5. If the Union Government is 
sincere in its pronouncements that it 
favours elimination of the role of 
money power in elections, it should 
accept the Commission's proposal 
for setting up a State fund 

6. West Germany, Britain, Can¬ 
ada and Norway have set-up State 
funds for polls and the system has 
been functioning well. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. rhc' cost of Stale funding of 
elections in India would run into 
hundreds of crores In view of the 
Centre's limited hnancial rescjurces. 
It would not be possible for such a 
fund to be created and enlarged 
every year because election expen¬ 
diture keeps on mounting as time 
passes. Inflation and the need to 
approach more and more people 
necesshate larger expenditure on 
every elecbofi. 

2. The Election Commission's 
suggestion that a part of the financial 
responsibility could be transferred to 
the States is also not practicable 
because the State governments have 
even greater constraints of resources 
and they are unwilling to share the 
burden which they regard as the 
Centre's own. 

3. The argument that State fund¬ 
ing of elections is already in force in 
the U S.A. to some extent (each 
income tax payer contributes one 
dollar to a federally administered 
fund to be evenly divided among the 
major political parties) is not quite 
valid in the Indian context where 
hardly any income tax payer is willing 
to contribute to such an election 
fund regularly. Nor is the West 
German experiment (where the State 



rinances the elections in accordance 
rfvith the recognised parties' strength) 
practicable in thiscountry. Butwhatis 
practicable in small, prosperous 
lA/estern countries is not feasible in 
India where the number of parties, 
seats in legislatures and the massive 
si/e of the electorate virtually rule 
out the adoption of practices 
enforced in some Western regions. 


MORE DEMOCRACY. LESS 
DICTATORSHIP? 


Q. "The political violence in 
many countries, the slow rate of 
development in the Third World and 
the massive military power of the 
Communist bloc indicate that 
progress of democracy has reached 
a dead end and authorita^rianism is 
likely to spread." Give reasons Foi 
and Aga/nst this view. 

Ans. The most signifit anl feature 
nf the 20lh t entury is staled to be the 
growth of democracy in almost a// 
Kintinenls Now even somerfictalo- 
iial and repressive regimes have 
.uiupled such nomemlaturc as 
(lemucratjc srxialism", and "demn- 
natic repuhlus" even though these 
are dei eplive and many of them hide 
lh(‘ harsh reality ol authoritarian rule 
Pemocraty is of course a modern 
phenomenon It has been growing 
rapidly because il ensures the lunda- 
inental rights and in^edom of the indi¬ 
vidual Il IS believed that there are 
fewer dictatorships now than before, 
and even some strong citadels or 
die talorship have collapsed under the 
rontininngpressureof enlightenment 
"h/rh modern education has 
f'nsured. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Wherever militarism has 
spread, whether under the guise of 
ensuring stability and security of a 
•ountry, or of ending a corrupt 
'cgime, the result has been rapid 
pfosion of democracy and induction 

a military dictator as the supreme 


boss and redeemer. With the boom 
in the sale of arms in the Third World, 
democracies have been on the wane 
There is a basic contradiction 
between democracy and massive 
militarisation. 

2. Power corrupts and absoiule 
power corrupts absolutely. As a 
result, rulers who manage to stay on 
the top for a few years tend to 
become autocratic and got 
obssessed with power Then thc>y 
spare no effort to perjietuate their 
regimes, identifying then own 
personal interests with those of the 
country Demorracy and the establi¬ 
shment of a r(‘sponsiblo system of 
government, in which the rulers 
would br'iome accountable to the 
people, becomes anathema to them 

3. There has lately been, under 
compulsions of circumsUim es, a 
blurring of the line demarcating 
demcicracies from dictatorships 
Certain tlomoc r.ic los contains unmis¬ 
takable .strains oi authoritarianism, 
just as there are dernoc ratic trends in 
certain traditional dictatorships 
Outstanding examples are some of 
tiie Latin American and African coun¬ 
tries, outwardly described as "ri'pub- 
lifs" arid boasting of a deceptively 
democratic paraphernalia Pakistan 
has a superficial structure of parlia¬ 
mentary government But it is a milit¬ 
ary dictatorship Gen 7ia recently 
completed a full den ade of his autho¬ 
ritarian rule and is still going strong 

4 . The newly liberated colonies 
of Africa, with only a tew exc eptions, 
have come under unciemocratic 
regimes In some cases democracy 
was introduced but soon the fabric 
proved to be toe? fragile to withstand 
the pressure of the Super Powers 
which have encouraged authorita¬ 
rianism in less enlightened countries 
This suits them more than democ lat- 
ic governments established in coun¬ 
tries where there is full conscious¬ 
ness of rights Und freedoms. In 
several regions, democratic move¬ 
ments and trends have lately been 
reversed, resulting in a setback to the 


cause of democracy. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. There has been an upsurge of 
democracy in the past decade. 
Coups now take place only in small 
countries of Africa and Latin America 
or islands such as Fiji bisewhere, 
democracy is firmly established and a 
changeover of rulers takes place in a 
jieaceful manner through fair and 
tree elections Thus the change 
reflects the will of the people 

2. Dynastic rule, which is 
ceitainly und»*mocratic, is becoming 
rare in the modern world Such rule 
almost always adopts miliLirism as its 
basic creed [dictators trample upon 
the people's rights, spend large sums 
on pure base of weajions and devote 
little attention to social, political and 
economic dcwc'lojiment 

3. Some outstanding examples 
ol newly established democracies 
are South Korea (which was under a 
dictatorship almost since- its crea¬ 
tion), the Philippines where Mrs 
Cora/on Atjuino ousted Marcos 
early in Argentina where Raul 
Altonsiii took over During the past 
dec ade and a half, Portugal, Spam and 
Crf-ece have become democratic. In 
at least 10 Latin American countries, 
dictatorships h.ive gone with the 
wind during the past 8 years 

4 . Equally significant is the fact 
that even in the Soviet Union, and 
also in Chin.i, there are democratic 
and liberal winds These are gradually 
becoming more manifest and irresis¬ 
tible Mr Gorbarhov has declared 
that the Soviet regime will soon 
become more liberal, have a moie 
open society and ensure several 
basic lights and freedoms to the 
people* Even I'lectoral choice and 
freedom of expression, which have 
long bc-en denied in that giant 
country, are to be tissured, though 
step by step In short, it is wrong to 
contend thatdemocracy has reached 
a dead end and that authoritarianism 
IS taking over in several countiies 
where democracy had been estab¬ 
lished 
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PAiuuutAPH-ymim 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


POSSESSION AND PRIVATION 

Possession pampers the mind; 
privation trains and strengthens it 

~l lazlitt 

Possessions, which symbolist; 
prosperity, imparts a sense of 
comfort, complacency and conten¬ 
tment The comforts and the 
conveniences which come with 
prosperity do lead to pampered 
mincfs and create a distinct sense 
of well-being These possessions 
also brighten ejur minds, our 
outlook and our (*nlire approach to 
worldly affairs Prosperity and 
possessions also help create many 
friendships; people aie drawn 
towards the prosperous just as tlies 
are attracted by honey, wherever it 
may be found. On the other hand, 
privatirjn, which means adveisity 
and the lack of basic necessities, 
generally prompts people to work 
harder It strengthens the mind to 
enable it to cope with difficulties 
There is no doubt that prosperity 
leads to temptations and bad 
habits, (few- rich people remain 
wholly honest and virtuous), while 
adversity brings out the best equali¬ 
ties in human beings This explains 
why poverty-stricken labourers are 
the most hard-working section of 
society They are compelled to 
lead a life shorn of comforts It we 
wish to strengthen our minds, 
become men of courage and 
dc'velop strong character, we must 
pass through the mill of privation 
and learn how to face hard times 
1 hus adversity often proves to be a 
blessing in disguise 

LIFE AND MISERY 

Most men spend the first half of 
their life making the second half 


miserable. 

—La Hruyer 

So careless is man that during 
his younger years he either wastes 
precious time and resources 
without thought tor tomorrow, or 
commits frillies one after the other, 
thus making his way towards rum 
Most people neglect their health in 
the ceaseless quest tor wcMith, 
forgetting that if health is ruined, 
little IS left to enjoy In fact, they 
spend the latter part of their life 
trx'ing to regain the lost physical 
fitness by sjiending large sums of 
monc'v on medicines When old 
age comes, we are haidly prepared 
tor dll the problems it brings Flesh, 
It IS rightly said, is hc-ir to multitu¬ 
dinous ailments The efforts to gel 
rid ot the ailments generally proves 
fruitless The result is endless 
misery and despondency We find 
ourselves broken in both body and 
spiiit but then it is too late to take 
any rc'mcdial measures 

FREEDOM AND HUNGER 

No amount of political freedom 
will satisfy the hungry masses. 

-Lonin 

Hunger, it has been well said, is 
sharper than the sword. That is 
why, according to a Danish 
proverb, it is belter to cross an 
angry man than a hungry man And 
freedom means little to a hungry, 
starving man or woman. They want 
food, not tall talk of freedom, 
democ racy, fundamental rights and 
all the Constitutional niceties in 
which Ministers and other politi¬ 
cians so regularly indulge. A hungry 
man listens not to reason, nor cares 
for promised but elusive justice. 
Talk of political rights suits ambiti¬ 
ous party leaders and their follow¬ 


ers, but such talk or ideology never 
fills hungry stomachs. Lenin realisec 
the futility of giving empty sermons 
to hungry masses and stressed the 
importance of providing food and 
shelter to them before talking of a 
political revolution and of a beauti¬ 
fully worded Constitution, etc Nor 
IS an emj)ty stomach a good politi¬ 
cal adviser, much less an eager 
recipient of advice on sundry 
matters 

LEARNING AND DISPLAY 

Wear your learning like you: 
watch, in a private pocket, and df 
not pull it out and strike it, merely tc 
show that you have one. 

-Chestcrfieic 

Learning and knowledge are 
priceless possessions; those who 
have them need little else to lead ; 
good, thoughtful, virtuous life But 
any one who is arrogant and tries 
to display his knowledge and 
shcjws off, IS a foolish person In 
fact a truly learned, knowledgeable 
man will never display his learning 
just to imprcjss others with what he 
has been able to acquire. Those 
who make a show of either their 
knowledge or their wealth, if they 
have it, have learnt nothing A poet 
rightly said that we should learn to 
live, and live to learn, but must 
never boast of our knowledge, it is 
only empty vessels that make mud 
noise, never the full ones. Those 
having little or shallow knowledge 
soon betray themselves by indulg¬ 
ing in loud, boastful talk in a bid to 
impress others. The learned man is 
always quite, restrained and 
reserved; he listens more, talks less 
His manner and style mark him out 
of many others, just as the pdrsdn 
who boasts of this and that stai;ids 
badly exposed by his own acti^pns- 



POUiONAUTY DB/BjOPMENT 


floMf fo Overcome Frustration 


Nothing can harm you but your- 
ill You can't he beaten unles'i you 
irrvnder 

-H.V. Casson. 

I/hat is frustration? 

3 sychologicdlly frustration is 

defined as "the blocking of an 
iganisrn's path towards a goal, 
.'hether this goal seeking is consci- 
Lis or unconscious" It means th wart- 
ig of a need or desire II a person's 
•■vel of success in some activity falls 
elow the level of the goal he has set 
ir himself, he feels fiustrated An 
idividual who wants to go to a parti- 
iilar tolleg'^ may be thwarttvl by his 
lability to pass the entiance exami- 
ation 

Frustration results when oui 
iiotives are thwarted, either by some 
ibslacle that blocks or impedes oui 
iiogress towards a desired goal, or 
)v the absence of an appropriate 
;()al. 

tveryone teels one kind ot tius- 
r.ilion or another every day, but it is 
Here to stimulate us to rise above it, 
I) solve a problem, not to yield to it 
Vhen (rushed under il, we teel the 
oil of trustralion we are talking 
ibout, "a chronic type ot negative 
I'l'lings". 

Too often many of us jam oui 
-roative mechanism with woriy, 
inxiety and fear, trying to force a 
'olution with our forebrain, the seal 
if our thinking, but not the seat of 
execution. This jamming our creative 
mechanism inhibits us from our goal, 
puttiVig a roadblock of negation in 
front of us, creating frustration. 

Roadblocks of frustration 

D r Maxwell Maltz, M.D. identifies 
five roadblocks of frustration: 

(i) We Wei'pf "Ot only before 


making a decision but after also. We 

carry this extra fifty pounds of worry 
on our backs all day 

(2) We not only worry and fret 
about today, we worry about 
yesterday and tomorrow also. 1 his 

sets up the pattern of instant fruslra- 
tion because we call upon past 
failures and future* apprehcMisums to 
guide’ us in the present Rut we caiiT 
think positively with negative* 
feelings any more than we can think 
negatively with positive leelings 

()) We try to do too many things 
at one time. This i re.ttes tension 
instead of tone, spasm instcMcl ol 
comfoil When we try to do too 
many things at one* time we tiy to do 
the impossible 

(4 1 We wrestle with our prob¬ 
lems twenty-four hours a day 
without let-up. We cany oui 
problem from otticc* to our home*, to 
our bed. This cieates tension which 
produces frustratic^n 

l5i We refuse to relax. We don't 
know what it is to lelax Fhc* spasm ot 
repealed worr\ produce's the spasm 
ot Irustiation ^ou can't have 
someone lelax toi you Vou have to 
do It can youi ov\ n 

How frustration affects personality 

F rustration is a stumbling-bloc k to 
dynamic aliveness It losteis a 
sense of inferiority It clevc'lops a 
negative mental attitude It inhibits 
concentration It frec^uently causes 
personalit)' disloilions and paralysis 
Its lull functioning It leads to the 
danger ot becoming the Napoleon 
type which attempts to c ompensate 
for the small si/e by too much drive 
and too great an expenditure of 
energy 

Itencourages the chronic worrier 
because worry grows out of the unfi¬ 


nished problems and the inability to 
make decisions. It builds up a felt lack 
o1 self-esteem Oltc’n it breeds 
severe and prolonged stress which 
c an lead to a variety of ills, from ulcers 
to heart attacks As a form of stress, 
when it IS c’xcossive frustiation, it 
ovc*rtaxps our resources and leads to 
a brc'ak-down ot integrated function¬ 
ing, and severe self-devaluation. 
Often It robs one of meaning and 
hope and c aiises a splitting ot perso¬ 
nality'. 

Frustration has also an adverse 
elfect on learning and problem solv¬ 
ing 

f)i Alexis t!arrel writes, "Busi¬ 
nessmen who do not know how to 
tight woriy die young " And so does 
c'very one* else Was Dr Carrel speak¬ 
ing of yod'' Could be 

Anti-frustration techniques 

T here* arc* two categories ot anti- 
fruslration tec hnicjues abnormal 
oi dc iensivc* techniquc*s, and normal 
SI ic'iititic lechnit|ues 

Abnormal (defensive) techni¬ 
ques: Fo protect the self-concept 
.igainst fiusliarion a number ot beha¬ 
vioural devices known as defence 
mec/iamsms art* employed These 
art* classified as aggressive reactions, 
flight or withdiawal reactions or 
I om/irornise reactions 

Aggressive* reactions do not take 
the torm oi direct attack. Instead 
aggression may be displaced onto 
some person or object less threaten¬ 
ing or more accessible than the one 
lesponsible for frustration The most 
common forms of displaced aggres¬ 
sion arc scapegoating, free-floating 
anger and threatened or attempted 
suicide 

Withdrawal rear tions include 
repression, the exclusion from cons- 
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ciousness of painful thoughts or 
feelings, the flight into fantasy, as in 
day dreaming, noniar/ism, aimless 
wandering from place to place; and 
/egression to childish modes ot 
adjustment 

The most common compromise 
reaction to frustration is ra/icjiia/isj- 
tion, an unconscious prricess ot 
devising seemingly logical explana¬ 
tions for a situation that otherwise 
would result in loss of soc lal approval 
or selt-estecrn Allhc/ugh rationalisa¬ 
tions are "logical", they arc generally 
basc?d on false premises There is the 
Jilted Icwer who suddenly realises his 
former girl had certain Haws, ('sour 
grapes' philosophy) There is the 
"sweet lemon" philosophy of | M 
Barrie "Not in doing what you like 
but in liking what you do is the* sec ret 
of happiness " 

Alcoholism, d/i/g addu hnn aic* 
used as means of t“sc ape from frustra¬ 
tions of life All these sfraU'gic-s are 
ineffective, based on a j/eiception of 
leality othei than it is 

Normal and scientific techni¬ 
ques: Normal, c'ftective and sc ientif- 
ic anti-trustration techniques arc list¬ 
ed below 

♦ Express your anxiety beloie you 
make a decision—not alter There aie 
five ways to meet a problem At this 
point anxu'ty is creative as ycni 
chocjse whic h road you take One e 
you do (hoose, howewer, stop 
worrying and call upon the confid¬ 
ence of past successes to guide you 
in the present When you call upon 
failures of the past to guide you in the 
present, ycju create instant fiustra- 
tion 

♦ rhink only of today. Ev eryday is a 
complete lifetime. Forget yesterday. 
Tomorrow doesn't exist, when it 
comes It IS another today. "Yesterday 
IS a cancelled cheque; tomorrow is a 
promissary note; today is the only 
cash you have—so spend it wisely", 
says Kay Lyons. Zero in on the pres¬ 
ent All self-actualised individuals 
live in the now rather than in the past 
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or the future To hold frustration at 
bay, be present-moment oriented. 
Sir William Oslei, a man who was not 
only a great physician but a great 
artist of living said, "Moie than to 
anything else, I owe whatever 
sue c ess I have had to the power ot 
settling down to the day's work and 
trying to do it well to the best of my 
ability and letting the future take care 
of Itself" One rrf his guiding |)rm- 
riples was "Live in day-tight compart¬ 
ments" It works like a charm against 
frustiation keeping it a million miles 
away 

♦ Do one ihinfi at a time This will 
bring relaxation and liberate your 
mind from hustle and bustle as well 
as failure Taking youi pioblems one 
at a time will help you to maintain 
calm and com[)osure, keeping frus¬ 
tration at bay 

♦ Don't be bafj-riddcn by your 
piohlem!, round the cluck l(‘t llu're 
be a let-up in your wrc'stling with 
thc'm 

Sleep on your problem it you aie 
unable to solve it Sleep on it not w/f/i 
It Let your sue < ess mec hanism hit the 
pillow as ycju recall your past su- 
c (esses 

How often have we found that a 
problem with which we have wre¬ 
stled at night IS imjjossible Yet in the 
morning we have seen a solution 
clearly. 

Profit also from Churc hill's life¬ 
long c*xperience in tackling prob¬ 
lems "When I lf3ok bac k on all these 
worries 1 remember the story of the 
old man who said on his death bed 
that he had had a lot of trouble in his 
life, most of which never happened " 

♦ Pra< Use the art of relaxation 1 o 
C(3pe effecuvely with your chronic 
frustration, it is the art of recreation 
through self-training in letting go of 
excessive muscular and mental 
tensions 

Relaxation is a personal quest, a 
personal achievement and you must 
step out to fight for it Dr Maiqc 
advises, "You jsit in a room of your 


mind, and relax there to cut thi 
electric circuit of distress".' 

♦ Do your best and leave It there C 
Smiley Blanton considers St Paul' 
dictum, ".. and having done all, t 
stand" as one of the greatest antifru' 
tration techniques. That is to sa 
when you have done all that you ca 
do, just stop, do no more and let th 
matter rest, leaving it to take care c 
Itself. When you stop your nervou 
and feverish efforts to do more tha 
you can or need to do, you will b 
released from the disorganisin 
effec Is ot frustration. 

"The key to everything is pat 
ence", says Arnold Clasow "You gi 
the chicken by hatching the egg-m 
by .smashing it" 

In short, to handle any frustratui 
do the best job you possibly can an 
leave- the- results in the lap of tli 
gods 

♦ )ou must pun and beai it Thai i 
to say lake the mc-vilable sloicalh 
lake the following Mother Goes 
rhyme as your motto 

loi c-very ailment undei the sin 

There is a remedy, or there • 
none. 

II there be one, tty to lind it. 

If there be none, never mind it 

Henry Ford Stiid, "When I can 
handli- events, I lot them handl 
themselves " 

A sure-fire strategy tor handlin 
frustration. Slop fighting the inevi 
able, forget it 

Scjme frustrating situations ar 
beyond our control, on the knees c 
gcids so to say. When they ar 
unchangeable our only cho'ce is i 
act:ept them with good grace Culti' 
ate the art of bei ng passive by i hoio 
the ability to go with it, taking cai 
that it should not becorpe a habit 

♦ You can block out frustration: Th 
need to eliminate frustration'froi 
your mind is imperative f6< th 
growth of a healthy and fut^ilHn 
personality. And, of course,,yo^ ,cai 
The human mind can develop th 
ability to block out frustration.] 
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TEST OF REASONINCM 


numbfr series 


Number in the following questions follow a certain 
pattern. Your task is to supply the missing number: 

1 1,2, S, 7, 11, n, ,19,23 

2 2,7,9,3,8,11,4,9,13, ,10,15 

3 83,79:91,84, ,92,85,81,93,86,82,94 

4 100, 99; 103, 94,110, 85, 

5 21; 32; 45,60, ,96,117,140 

6 80; 40, ,-44,90,48, 95, 52; 100, 56 

7 95,915, 915, 89; 86, 82 5,78 5, 74, 

8 2,20,4: 10,6, ,8, 2 5,10 1 25, 12 

Numbers in questions given below follow the same 
arrangement Your task is to find out the number that would 
Fit in place of question-ma^k: 




IFTTER SCRIES 


Series of letters given below have definite sets of 
etters. Tick mark the right choice of missing letters. 


13 abacb-cbdccd-edd-dfd-tegt 
(a) bcee 

(c) cbcd 

14 bba-cbccbb—cddc—edeed—fp. 
(a) abed 

(c) abdd 

15. aaba-acaaaa-aa-aaeaaa~aaf. 
(a) abad 
(c) adaa 


(b) cdcp 
(d) bdef 

(b) acbd 
(d) aded 

(b) baad 
(d) abac 


16. babc-abbcct-cdbbc-dddc-eccddee. 

(a) iAtd (b) abed 

(c) bede ‘ . .. id), babd 

Find Ibq odd-nniroiA 

17. (a> CFtl (b) CRUX (c) BECK (d) lORU 


18 (a) ZBAY (b) XDCW 

19 (a) THGS Fb) QPNO 

20 (a) BDGK (b) MORV 


(c) OMNI (d) WEDU 
(r) JIGH (d) VUST 
(c) ACPI (d) PRTW 


WORD SERIES 


For the following questions start with the letter at the 
top and go on adding one letter to form words by following 
the clues until you get the six>letter word. 

Example O 

ON lA preposition) 

TON (A weight' 

PONE (Voice qiidlit)) 

STONE (A piece ot rtu k) 

21 A 

_(An article) 

_(A utensil) 

_(Short quu k breaths) 

__ (The young one of a tree) 

__(A member of the solar system) 

22 I 


23 


_(A preposition) 

_(An evil deed) 

_(A part of leg) 

_(A bright hue) 

__(A holy place) 

Which three-letter word can be prefixed to all the 


following to form words' 


/NON 

^CER 

^CEL 

^DID 

VVAS 

^VASS 


DEDUCTIONS 


Numbers in questions 24 to 27 represent letters in 
proper series to form four>letler words. You have to find 
o«tt dieM words on die basis of the following formulae: 

Value of vowels: Ots place irt alphabets x 2) -E 1 
Value of CQnsonants:'(lts place in alphabets x 2) - 1 
24. 23; 3; 27; 7. 
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25 39; 43, 3,11 

26 5; 31; 19, 23. 

27 11,19,43,11 

Anjali, RiU and Anita are married to Keshav, Pramod 
and Surendra and the couplet live in Delhi, Calcutta and 
Madras. Read the following statements and match the right 
parts: 

An|dli lives in Madras and Keshav is nut her husband 
Surendra is nut married to Rita and neither of them lives 
in Calcutta 

Keshav is not Anita's husband and they do not live in 
Madras • 

Rita IS not married to Surendra 

28 Surendra (a) Anita (A) Delhi 

29. Keshav lb) Anjali (B) Calcutta 

30 Pramod (c) Rita (C) Madras 



The diagram given below shows a comparative record 
of production in factories A, B, C, D and E. Study the records 
and answer the questions that follow: 



^ WA m m m 

A I C D C I 

11 Whi( h lartoiv had the highest produciKm'* 

(a) A (b) B (c) C id) E 

32 Which factory shows the greatest range between 
the production of silks and synthetics? 

(a) B tb) C (c) D (d) b 

33 The total production of synthetics is what per cent 
of the combined production of silks and synthebes# (Appro¬ 
ximately) 

(a) 46 9% (b) 48% 

(c)512% (d) 49 2% 

34 C produces what per cent of.the total silk produc¬ 
tion? (Approximately) 

(a) 205% (b) 188% 

(c)212% (d) 19.7% 

35 Factory, with highest production of synthetics 
produces how much of the total production of synthetics? 
(Approximately) 

(a) 23 6% (b)512% 

(c) 25 j% (d) 27 4% 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Figures given in questions 41 to 45 are in some wa 
identical to figures given in answers A, B, C, D and E. You 
task is to match the right parts. 


41 A [il 


A 


44 (O 


€ 


c U 




n 

E c: □ 

u 
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(b) 51 2% 
(d) 27 4% 









Find the odd-man out: 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


«0 ® ® 

ABC 



D E F 


- 4 o 

ABC 

"O % 

D E F 

” A ^ 

A V ^ 

D E F 


1 17. They are numbers that cannot be divided. 

2. 5. Add numbers firstand second to get the third one. 

3 80. Numbers are in sets of three, deduct 4 from the 

first number to get second and add 8 to first 
number to get the third. 

4 121 Co on deducting and adding squares of numbers 

(- 1, + 4,- 9; + 16;- 25; + 36 ...) 

5. 77 Thearrangementis7 X 3,8 X 4;9 X 5;10 X 6,11 

X 7 .. 

6 85 There are two series, 80,85, 90 .... and 40,44,48 

7 69 Numbers 1 5, 2, 2 5, 3, 3 5 are deducted from 

numbers by turns 

8 5 There are two series, 2,4,6,8 . and 20,10, 5,2.5 

9 to 12 Number in the right lower box is double of the 

number m left upper box, number in the right 
upper box is three times of the number in left 
lower box Deduct the number at the right lower 
corner from the upper one to get the upper 
number in the centre and add numbers on the left 
to get the lower one 

9 36 10 2 11 5 12 21 

13 (a) Series are in sets of five letters each 

14 (d) Series have sets of SIX letters 

15 (c) One extra 'a' is added after the next letter. 

16 (b) Letters are in sets of ten 

17 (c) There is gap of two letters m between 

18 (f) Letters firstand third and fourth and second occupy 

the same position from end and beginning respecti¬ 
vely 

19 (a) The arrangement is 4, 3,1, 2 

20 (d) There is a gap of 1, 2 and 3 letters respectively. 

21 AN, PAN, PANT, PLANT, PLANET. 

22 IN, SIN, SHIN, SHINE, SHRINE. 

23 CAN 24. LAND 25 TUBE 26. COIL 

27 FIVE 28 bC 29. tA 30 aB 

31 (c) 32 id) 33 (b) 34 id) 35 (a) 

36 D 37 E 38 B 39. A 40. C 

41 B. One figute has one side less. 

42 D Figures have the same shape. 

43 E The arrangement follows the same pattern 

44 A Same type of figures are inside one another. 

45 C. Same type of figure with smaller sides is inside the 

bigger one. 

46. D. Lines are in wrong direction. 

47 E. Figures at the ends are wrong. 

48. F. Figures at diagonal ends should be the same. 

49. B. The number of arcs and knobs should be the same. 

50. F Two lines near the circle are in wrong direction. 
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TEST OF REASONINCHH 


ODD-MAN 


ANALOGIES 


Find the oddman out* 

1. (a) earth 

(b) fan 

(c) sun 

(d) mountain 

(e) moon 

2 (a) Changez Khan 

(b) Mahmood Ghaznavi 

(c) Bahadur Shah 

(d) Mohammad Ghori 

(e) Alexander 

3. (a) laugh 

(b) cry 

(c) shout 

(d) sigh 

(e) exclamation 

4. (a) socks 

(b) glove 

(c) ring 

(d) bangle 

(e) wrist watch 

5. (a) skirt 

(b) blouse 

(c) shirt 

(d) coat 

(e) sweater 

6. (a) coal 

(b) iron 

(c) gas 

(d) wood 

(e) sun 

7 (a) piano . 

(b) harmonium 

(c) banjo 

(d) accordian 

(e) flute 

8 (a) neck-tie 

(b) belt 

(c) scarf 

id) bow .. 

(e) necklace,.' 


Tick-mark the most appropriate choice: 

9. 'Shoe' IS to 'leather' as 'brick' is to; 

(a) building (b) stones 

(c) clay (d) fire 

10. 'Crutches' is to 'walk' as 'spectacles' is to: 

(a) lense (b) vision 

(c) see (d) eyes 

11. 'Office' IS to 'executives' as 'home' is to 

(a) housewife (b) money 

(c) husband (d) servants 

12. 'Gown' is to 'garment' as 'Bible' is to 

(a) religion (b) Christianity 

(c) book (d) Jesus 

13 'Hair' is to 'bald' as 'vegetation' is to; 

(a) green (b) land 

(c) irrigation (d) barren 

14. 'Palaces' are to 'huts' as 'metropolitan' is to: 

(a) hamlet (b) forests 

(c) poverty (d) sky-scrape 

15 'Chilled' IS to 'boiled' as 'victory' is to; 

(a) heroism (b) defeat 

(c) retreat (d) win 

What is common in the following: 

16. mad : lunatic : insane. 

(a) They are a source of trouble to public 

(b) They are abnormal persons 

(c) They cannot be cured 

(d) They are mentally deranged 
17 balloon : sail : tyre. 

(a) They can fly 

(b) They are filled with air 

(c) They are round in shape 

(d) They can be rolled 

18. Konark : Madurai : Khajuraho. 

(a) They are famous for their temples 

(b) They were totally destroyed by invaders 

(c) They have some of the very famous forts 

(d) They were capitals of Hindukings in ancient tim 

19. table : cow : crocodile. 

(a) They are very useful 

(b) They do not understand our language 
(C) They have four legs 
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(d) They have hard tops 
20. mirror ; water : glass. 

(a) They are transparent 

(b) They are colourless 

(c) You can see reflections in them 

(d) They are useful items 


CODING-DECODING 


Ihe words PRIMARY and COUNTRY have been coded 
in five different ways. Your task is to match the parts that 
follow the same code: 


PRIMARY 

PSINASY 

PQHMZQY 

RPIMAYR 

NPGKYPW 

NPINBPW 


COUNTRY 

(a) OCUNTYR 

(b) AMVOUPW 

(c) CNTNSQY 
id) CPUOTSY 
(c) AMSLRPVV 


24 NPGKYPW (d) CPUOTSY 

25 NPINBPW (c) AMSLRPW 

26. If according to a certain code 'OPFVZ' is 'PRIZE', 
decode 'LMRJO'. 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


In the following cycle pf words, which all happen to be 
names of places, last two letters of the preceding word start 
the new word. Follbw the clue and find out these names. 
Number of blanks mark the number of letters in the word. 

^ 27 \ - 


M-AN 

i 


31-AM 


27 A country in North Amenta 

28 Used to be a Portuguese territory. 

29. An island in the Bay of Bengal 

30. An Indian State. 


31. A railway junction in the Madhya Pradesh. 

32, A continent.' 


DISTANCE AND LOCATIONS 


Answer questions 33 to 35 on the basis of the state* 
ments given below. 

A IS one kilometre west to B. 

F is one kilometre north to H. 

D is one kilometre north to E. 

E is one kilometre east to C. 

G IS one kilometre west to F. 

B IS one kilometre north to C 
G is two kilometre south to A 

33. Which four places are in a straight line? 

34 How far is D from H as the crow flies* (in kilometres) 

(a) (fa) 


(c) O' 


(d) 3i+J.^ 
2 


35 If a man travelled from A to H alphabetically and 
always taking straight roads (not diagonally), what is the 
minimum distance that he has to go? 

(a) 9 kilometres (fa) 10 kilometres 

(c) 11 kilometres (d) 12 kilometres 


JUMBLED SENTENCES 


Rearrange the following sentences in their proper 
order: 

36. one ever/nothing can/of disappointments/no/be 
achieved/realises that/without a lot 

37. was sbll/facilibes/i last/town it/when/undevelo- 
' ped/visited this/and lacked 

38 the persons/oppose these/most of/dishonest nor/ 
are neither/but lack/cheats/the force to/evils 

39. the photograph/were married/had not/until we/of 
my wife/l/seen 

40 there/is not/life/living if/is no/freedom/worth 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the problem figures and the answer figures marked A, B, C, D and E. You have to 
say which of the answer figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of question-mark in the problem figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


ANSWER FIGURES 
BCD 


41 ^ A - 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 (d) All the others have a spin-movement 

2. id) All the others were invaders 

3. (e) All the others are verbs displaying emotions 

4. (a) All the others have something to do with hand and 

wrist 

5 (a) All the others are upper garments. 

6. (b) All the others can be used as fuel 

7. (e) All the others have key-notes. 

8. (b) All the others are put on around neck. 

9. (c) The relation is that of material and product 

10. (c) One IS an aid the other action. 

11. (a) One is place, the other its manager. 

12 (c) The relation is that of specific article and the cate¬ 

gory to which It belongs. 

13. (d) One is growth, the other place where growth has 
ceased. 

14 (a) The words have the highest and the lowest rela¬ 
tionship. 

15. (d) The words are opposites 
16 id) 17. (b) 18 (a) 19 (c) 20 (c) 

21. id) 22 (c) 23. (a) 24. (e) 25. (b) 

26. MOUNT. The gap for coded letters goes on increasing 
by one ^ 

27 CANADA 28. D>^AN 29. ANDAMAN 

30. ANDHRA 31. (MffLAM 32. AMERICA 

f33. BCFH 34. (c) 35. <fa) 


36. No one ever realises that nothing can be achieved 
without a lot of disappointments 

37. When I last visited this town it was still undeveloped 
and lacked facilities. 

38 Most of the persons are neither dishonest nor cheats 
but lack the force to oppose these evils 
39. I had not seen the photograph of my wife until we were 
married. 

40 Life IS not worth living if there is no freedom. 

41. C Onelineisaddedtotheupperfigureandonetothe 

lower one. 

42. D. Ends of the fork change, the figure rotates clockwise 

and circle shifts. 

43. A Circle and square go to the other end and lines on 

the sides shift by turns. 

44. E. Circle and triangle move from one end to the other 

^nd outer circle has one extra line. 

45. C. The figure turns right and left and the circle comes 

down in a zig-zag way 

46. B. Dash and triangle change sides and shift in the oppo¬ 

site direction. 

47. B. Square and circle go round clockwise, the other two 

anti-clockwise. 

48. D. One circle and one arrow is added by turns. 

49. A. The base has one line extra and half branch is added 

each time right and left 

50. D. Both rotate in opposite directions. 
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TEST OF REA80NINCMH 


SYLLOGISM 

TYPE I 

In the following statements, a situation is explained in a 
fw sentences followed by a conclusion You have to say 
whether the conclusion 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements 

(b) IS only a long drawn one 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements 
id) IS doubtful as the data provided is inadequate 

Jote: Your answers should only be in the light at the state¬ 
ments given 

taternents 

(1) I Anti-measles vaccine is a check against 

measles 

2 Ihe vaccinb claimed three lives in a certain 
district 

.(inclusion Something v > wrong with the vaccine 
concerned. 

(a) O (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ 
itatements 

(2) 1 Mr Murti has been transferred to another city 
2 He was given a very warm send-oft by his stall 

(inclusion They were happy to get rid of him 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ id) □ 

•taternents 

(3) 1 In a certain school, 30% students got distinc¬ 

tion marks in Physics 
2 45% students got first division 

(inclusion. 15% students got first division but did not get 
distinction in Physics 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

•taternents 

(4) 1. Mr X IS in the habit of writing daily diary 
2. He was involved in a bank robbery 

' onclusion- He must have noted down all the details of the 
robbery in his diary. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ 
v.itements' 

(5) 1. An agency invited tenders through a newspap¬ 

er. 

2 All the tenders were to be sent in sealed enve¬ 
lopes 

^"ndusibn" 1[he agency was involved in some secret 


mysterious affair 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

(6) 1 Some goats are trees 

2 Some chairs are trees too 

Conclusion Some chairs are goats. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (cl □ (d) □ 

Statements 

(7) 1 Some stones are shells 
2 All shells are pearls 

Conclusion Some stones are pearls 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d| □ 

Statements 

(8) 1 All those persons smoke who do not take 

coffee 

2 Persims who do not take coffee are fat 
Conclusion All fat people smoke 
(a) □ (fa) □ (r) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

(9) 1 Thin horses are made to carry heavy loads 

2 Carrying heavy loads requires a lot of strength 
Conclusion Horses that are not thin are not strong 
(a) □ tfa) □ (() □ id) □ 

Statements 

(10) 1 Whenever Mr X eats chocolates, he falls ill 
2 Mr X IS ill today 

Conclusion He niust have eaten chocr)lales 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

TYPE 11 

In making decisions about important questions, it is desir¬ 
able to bo able to distinguish between strong arguments and 
weak arguments so far as they are related to the question 
Weak argument may not he directly related to the question, 
may be of minor importance or may be related lo some trivial 
aspect of the question Each question given behwis followed 
by two arguments numbered I and II You have to decide 
which of the argument is strong and which is weak. Then 
decide which of the answers given below and numbered (a), 
(fa), (c), (d) and (c) is the correct answer 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(fa) Only II IS strong 

(c) Both I and II are strong 

(d) Either I or II is strong 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Is the candidate elected always the bestamong the 
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lot? 


I. Yes, the majority votes for him 

II. No, the majority consists of fools 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

12 Is buffalo milk richer than cow milk? 

I Yes, It has more cream contents 

II No, the rich cannot digest it easily. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

13. Should the old wear bright clothes? 

I Yes, bright colours look brighter against grey hair 
II. No, they cost too much 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

14 Will we be able to get rid of pollution by the turn ot 
the century' 

I. Yes, the government is giving top priority to such 
projects 

II No, pollution is spreading too fast 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ Id) □ (c) □ 

15, Can law end dowry system' 

I Yes, law can end all evils in society 

II No, only society can fight social evil 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (o) □ 

16. Are parents with many children are happier than 
parents with few children' 

I Yes, the house always resounds with laughter of 
children 

II No, the fewer the mouths to feed the better. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ id) D (e) □ 

17 Are the educated more intelligent than the unedu¬ 
cated? 

I Yes, learning broadens the horizon of intellect 

II. No, intelligence is God given and has nothing to 
do with learning 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

18 Will solar-energy be effective in India? 

I Yes, It IS an abundant and inexhaustable source of 
energy. 

II No, India has too many cloudy days. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ {ey □ 

19. Do true-story magazines relate incidents with 
absolute truthfulness' 

I Yes, the writers take great pains in working out all 
the details. 

II No, the persons concerned often hide truths and 
the writers have a colourful imagination 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

20 Are winters better than summers' 

I Yes, there is no need of fans and coolers. 

II. No, one cannot enjoy Icecreams and cold-drinks, 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE III 

;' In the following questions, a statement is followed by 


conclusions I and II. Taking the given statement to be.lfue, 

mark your answers- 

(a) if conclusion I follows. 

(fa) if conclusion II follows 

(c) if both I and II follow. 

(d) if either I or II follows. 

(e) if neither I nor II follows 

Statement 

21. Most of the hill-stations are notas cool as they used 
to be 

Conclusions 

I. Tourists going from plains carry the heat with 
them 

II Parts of thick forests have been cleared to provide 
accommodation to the tourists 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

22 Air India has announced an increase in domestic 
fares Irom June 25 

Conclusions 

I Tickets issued in advance will have to be revised. 

II Passengers holding advanced tickets will travel at 
old rates 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

23 Most of the cities are launching large scale housing 
board schemes 

Conclusions 

I People find it very convenient to geta leady made 
house and pay the price m instalments 

II The govt is trying its best to provide houses to the 
needy-ones 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ id) □ (c) □ 

Statement 

24. Planes going abroad from India are always packed 
to their full capacity 

Conclusions 

I The Indians are leaving India and going abroad 

II. Number of planes is not sufficient enough to cope 
with the increasing number of passengers. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statemenf. 

25 All newspapers cover one page with news about 
games and sports 

Conclusions 

I, Readers are very much interested m these activi¬ 
ties. 

II. The editors do not have enough news items to 
cover all pages. 

(a) 0 (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE IV 

in the following questions, assumption (A^ Is followed by 
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(i) if (A) i$ right and (R) is the reason for it 

(b) if (A) is right and (R) is wrong, 

(C) if both (A) and (R)are right but(R) is not the reason 
for (A). 

(d) if (A) is wrong and (R) is right 

(e) if both (A) and (R) are wrong. 

26. (A) Aeroplanes go faster than ships. 

(R) The speed of wind at height is much more as 
ompared to the speed of the ocean currents 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

27. (A) Students come across many new words in the 
ourse of their studies 

(R) They keep dictionaries with them. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

28. (A) Black magic is still practiced m many parts of 
he world 

(R) Science does not believe m black magic 

lowers. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

29. (A) The police and night-watchmen patrol the 
ities at night 

(R) Most of the cymes are committed under the 
over of dark nights. 

(a) □ ^b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

30 (A) All the Indians are non-vegetaiians 

(R) India is the land of Buddha and Mahavir 

wami 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

.31 (A) Goa has become a tull-fledged State under the 

idian Union 

(R) Prior to becoming a full-fledged State, it was 
nder the Portuguese 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) O 
32 (A) Cuckoos are seldom seen m winters 

(R) They migrate to countries which have spring, 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In questions given below, a news item is followed by 
nplications I and II. Mark your answers 

(a) if only I IS implicit. 

(fa) if only II is implicit 

(c) if both I and II are implicit 

(d) if either I or II is implicit 

(e) if neither I nor li is implicit 

33. The Bihar eleven were badly beaten by the Bengal 

leven, 

I. The Bihar eleven must have been rushed to the 
hospital. 

II. The team of Bengal was superior.to the team of 
Bihar. 

(a) R ’lb) □, (c) □<(/)□ (e) D 



34. The Save Tree Organisation issued orders to substi¬ 
tute timber packaging by non-wood based cartons. 

I, Timber-based bartons were causing destruction 
to trees 

II. The organisation is very alert towards its responsi¬ 
bilities 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

35 The Government has set a Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of Delhi police during the riots of 1984, 

I. Some callousness on the part of the police was 
reported from certain quarters. 

II The Government will not allow any inactivity and 
irresponsibility on the part of the police. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

36 There is an acute shortage of vital glaucoma drug 

I The number of patients has suddenly shot up. 

II The employees of the drug manufacturing 
company are on strike. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

37 "Our hearts beat in harmony", the Chinese Prime 
Minister Mr Zhao told President Zia. 

I They have the same number of heart beats pet 
minute 

II Both have the same policies and same views 
regarding political issues. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

38 Relief ships set sail on their mercy mission to Jaffna 

I The Tamils in Jaffna were short of supplies. 

II The Government of Sri Lanka had the ships 
thoroughly searched 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

39 The Government has made special arrangements 
along borders to check smuggling 

I. They got special reports regarding recent inflow 
of contrabands 

II It IS just a protective measure 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

40 Mr Chavan declared that he was not disturbed over 
Mr V P Singh's visit to Bombay. 

I It was expected that Mr Chavan would be 
disturbed by the news 

II Mr Chavan is a brave man. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of each paragraph given below, some conclu¬ 
sions have been drawn On the basis of the study of para¬ 
graphs, mark your answers as under 

A. definitely true. 

B Probably true. 

C. Can't say. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false 
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Man proposes and Cod disposes, which means that the 

Almighty is the ultimate arbiter of human destiny We may try 

and try but may never succeed in our endeavours We 
ascribe our failures, tragedies and setbacks to Fate, though 
the lack of success may be due to other factors, including 
inadequate effort As a result many things fall out between 
the cup and the lip 

41 It one tries hard, one is always successful 

AO BD Ca DD ED 

42 Man always blames Fate for his failures 

AD BD CD DD ED 

41 Inelticiency otten results in failuies 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44 Fate plays no part in our lives 

AD B D CD D D ED 

45 Certain things are achieved without making any 
effort 

AD BD CD DD ED 

il 

Today, King APphonso is being eagerly exported to lands 
far away and summers have lost that touch of gold With 
regret I watch my children downing liquidised mango from a 
bottle Now the latest is a Tetra brick' called 'Frooti' The 
roadside hoardings rightly calls it a freaked-oul pack 
Mangoes don't grow on trees any more and lechnoc racy 
rules my summer (Ma/ia Athaide) 

46, King Alphonso is one of the iichest variety ot 
mangoes 

ADBDCDDDED 

47 The writer prefers fresh mangrres to bottled mango 
juice 

AD BD CD DD ED 

48. The writer's children always oat fresh ripe 
mangoes. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

49 Most of the persons find tetra-brick packs tastier as 
compared to fresh fruit 

ADBDCDDDED ' 

50 King Alphonso is chiefly grown in fvtaharashtra. 

ADBDCDDDED 


AAfSmFS AND EXPLANA TtONS 


1 !a) The conclusion naturally follows. 

2 (c) Warm send-offs are given to dear ones 

3 (ci) ThI data is not sufficient. 

4 id) It is not stated whether he wntes every incident of 


his life in his diary. ' 

5. (c) The conclusion does not follow from the state 

menls. 

6. (c) Both are entirely different 

7 (a) The conclusion follows from the statements. 

8 id) It IS not stated that 'only those are fat who do nt 

take coffee' hence inadequate data. 

9 (fa) The conclusion IS a long drawn one since it IS base 

on one aspect only 

There could have been some other reason 

12 (a. 


10 

(fai 

11 

(e) 

13 

(c) 

14 

Id) 

15 

(fa) 

16 

(/)) 

17 

(r) 

18 

(ai 

19 

(r) 

20. 

(P) 

21 

(fa) 

22 

(a) 

21 

(c) 

24 

(fa) 

25 

(a) 

2b 

(fa) 

27 

(r) 

28 

(c) 

29. 

(a) 

10 

(d) 

31. 

(fa) 

12 

(a) 

1.3 

(fa) 

34. 

(c) 

15 

(c) 

16 

(e) 

37. 

(fa) 

18 

(a) 

39. 

(d) 

40 

(a) 

41. 

D 

42. 

B 

43 

A 

44. 

E 

45. 

C 

46 

B 

47. 

A 

48. 

E 

49. 

D 

50. 

C 


Speed of aeroplanes does not depend upon wim 
Both are right but actually A is the reason for R 
Both arc right but have no connection 
R IS the reason for A 
'A' IS wrong 

It was a Union Territory 
R IS the reason for A 
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_ OBJBCmS-VfPB QUESTIONS 

Quantitative Aptitude 


1 which least number must be added to 6714 so as 
to make it a perfect square? 

(a) 8 (6) 9 (<r) 10 (d) 11 (e) None of these 

2 If 5625 plants are to be arranged in such a way that 
there are as many rows as there are plants in a row, the 
number of rows will be 

(a) 95 (6)85 (() 65 (d) 75 (e) None of 

these 

3 The L C M of two numbers is 1890 and their H C F 
IS 30 It one of them is 270, the other will be 

(a) 210 (6) 220 (c) 310 (d) 320 (e) None 

of these 

4 What percentage will be 22 paisa of Re 1 ? 

(a) 11% 22% (c) 33% (d) 44% 

(e) None of these 

5 What will be thq cost price of an article if by selling 

2 

il for Rs 54, a shopkeeper loses | of the cost price? 

(a) 80 (6) 90' (c) 100 (d) 110 (e) None of 

these 

6 By selling two watches for Rs 99 each, a man gams 
10% on one and loses 10%on the other What will be his loss 
per cent? 

U) 1% (6)15% (c) 2% (d) 2 5% (e) None 

of these 

7. The difference between CI. and SI on Rs 400 at 5% 
lor 2 years will be 

^) Re 1 (6) Rs 1 50 (c) Rs 2 00 (d) Rs 1 20 

(e) None of these 

8 If the simple interest on a certain sum of money for 
2 years at 3%is Rs 1200, what will be the compound interest? 
(a)Rs1215 (6) Rs1218 (c)Rs1220 

(d) Rs 1225 (e) None of these 

9. In how many years will a sum of money double 
Itself at 5% per annum simple interest? 

(a) 10 (6)15 (c) 20 (d) 25 (e) None of 

these 

10. In how many days will A alone do a piece of work, if 
A and B can do it in 6 days, B and C in 7j days, and C and A in 
10 days? 

(a) 10 (6)15 (c) 20 (d) 30 (e) None of 

these 

■] 

11, A cistern is filled by two taps in 5 and 7j hours 

tespectively and is then emptied by a tap in 4 hours. In how 
much time wiN it be filled in if all the taps are open? 


(a) 12 hours (6) 20 hours (<) 25 hours 
(d) 15 hours (c) None of these 

12. The average of 17 results is 47, that of the first9 is 42 
and of the last 9 is 54. Find the 9th result. 

(a) 55 (6) 60 (c) 65 (d) 70 (e) None of 

these 

13 A tram 100 m long passes a telegraph post m 9 
seconds Find the speed of the tram 

(a) 40 km/hour (6) 50 km/hour (c) 45 km/hour 

(d) 55 km,'hour (e) None of these 

14 In what time will a railway tram 60 m long moving at 
the rale of 36 km/hour pass a telegraph post on its way? 

(a) 9 sec (6) 8 sec (cl 7 sec (d) 6 sec 

(e) None of these 

3 1 

15 A man invests Rs 2604 in 3-^ % at 77j Find his 
annual income 

(d) Rs 226 {6)Rs126 (c) Rs 325 (d) Rs 250 

(e) None of these 

16 What sum does a man invest m 6% at 95^, if the 

•1 

annual income be Rs 210? (Brokerage = ^%) 

(a) Rs1390 (6) Rs 2360 (c) Rs 3360 

(d) Rs 2868 (p) None of these 

17 A tank 70 m long and 50 m broad has 70000 cubic 
metres water Find the depth of the tank? 

(a) 10 m (6) 15 m (c) 20 m id) 25 m 

(e) None of these 

18. Find the circumference of a circle whose radius is 
21 metres 

(a) 264 m (6) 132 m (c) 246 m (d) 123 m 
(e) None of these 

19 How many square tiles will be required to have a 
courtyard 34 5 m long and 25 5 m broad tiled without any 
breakage? 

(a) 221 (6) 321 (c) 351 (d) 391 (e) None 

of these 

20 Find the least number of 4 digits which is a perfect 
square. 

(a) 1064 (6) 1040 (c) 1024 (d) 1012 

(e) None of these 

21. Find the square root of 4 to 3 places of decimal, 
(a) 201 (6) 2.101 (r) 0632 (d) 1.512 

(e) None of these 
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ENGUSH LANGUAGE 


* Read each sentence carefully to 
find out if there is any grammatical 
error in it the error, if any, wiil be in 
one part of the sentence. The 
number of diat part is your answer, if 
there is no error, the answer is (5). 

1. I have (1) never gone (2) 
.omewhere by plane (3) or by an air- 
:onditioned train (4) No error (5). 

2. Be watchful (1) lest you will 
lot (2) miss the tram (3) and fail to 
each your destination m time (4). No 
;rror (5). 

3 Much as he tried (1) he 
ould not prevent him to do (2) that 
nischief (3) once and again (4) No 
■rror (5) 

4. He, (1) along with his three 
hildren, (2) were present at the 
iredding reception (3) when the rela- 
ives came (4). No error (5). 

5 During our short stay (1) at 
^ussoorie we would (2) take our 
jnch (3) at the Regent's Restaurant 
1) No error (5) 

6. Jagdish told (1) the new 
ervant (2) that his work is not (3) satis- 
ictory (4) No error (5). 

7 I am sorry (1) I am not know- 
ig (2) anything about (3) his prob- 
*ms (4). No error (5). 

8. The bestfeature(l) of Hindi 
Ims (2) are the (3) songs which are 
ked by all (4). No error (5). 

9. All the peoples (1) are 
appy over (2) the election of the (3) 
ew Prime Minister (4). No error (5). 

10 When his boss rebuked f1) 
ajesh for his faulty (2) typing, I 
fvised him not to resign from (3) his 
ell-paid job which he had secured 
ter much effort (4). No error (5). 

Fill in the blanks by selecting one 
^the four words given umiemeath. 

11. I am used to _ in long 
Jeues. 

i0) stand 
(b) standing 


(c) stand up 
id) stood up 

12. Until he _ confessed his 
fault, he will not be included in the 
team. 

(a) will have 
ib) has 

(c) would have 
id) had 

13. Much-Since they were last 
here. 

(a) has happened 
ib) would have happened 
(c) was happening 
id) had happened 

14 The dress was guaranteed 
not to _. 

(а) dimmish 

(б) contract 
(c) shrink 
id) shorten 

15. Here is a document that _ 
your signature 

(а) brings 

(б) provides 
(c) bears 

id) supporters 

16. The healthy silk worms are 
_ on the leaves of mulberry. 

(a) fed 
ib) brought 
(c) kept 
id) put 

17. The gypsies do not live _ at 
a particular place. 

(a) willingly 

(b) broadly 

(c) permanendy 
id) voluntarily 

18. What is the _ for judging 
whether it is good or bad. 

(a) criterion 
ib) reason 
(C) evidence 
id) alteration 

* Read the following passage from 
Francis Bacon's "Advancement of 
Learning* and answer the questions 
given below it: 


Men have entered into a desir 
of learning and knowledge, some¬ 
times upon a natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite; sometimes to 
entertain their minds with variety and 
delight; sometimes for ornament and 
reputation, and sometimes to enable 
them to attain victory of wit and 
contradiction; and most times for 
lucre and profession; and seldom 
sincerely to give a true account of 
their gift of reason, to the benefit and 
use of men. As if there were sought m 
knowledge a couch, where upon to 
rest a searching and restless spirit; or 
a terrace, for a wandering and vari¬ 
able mind to walk up and down with 
a fair prospect; or a tower of State, for 
a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a 
fort or commanding ground, for strife 
and contention, or a shop, for profit 
or sale; and not a rich store-house, for 
the glory of the Creator, and the relief 
of man's estate. But this is that which 
will indeed dignify and exalt know¬ 
ledge, if contemplation and action 
miy be more nearly and straightly 
conjoined and united together than 
they have been; a conjunction like 
unto that of the two highest planets, 
Saturn, the planet of restand contem¬ 
plation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
society and action 

19. ‘Why do men generally 
develop a desire for knowledge? 

ia) to build up their image 

ib) to ensure economic gains 
(c) to give a true account of 

their gift of reason 
id) to feed their ego 

20. What do people seek in 
treasures of knowledge? 

(a) a couch for mental rest 
ib) for strife and contention 
(c) to have a terrace tor a 
wandering mind 
id) to build a rich store-house 
for the glory of Cod and 
relief to society 

21. What is the vital condition 
for dignifying and exalting know- 
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ledge? 

(a) if men are more earnest 
and more painstaking 

(b) if people are less selfish 

(c) greater unity, systematic 
contemplation and action 

(cf) striving for a tower of State 

for a proud mind 

22 What IS the implication of 
Bacon's reference to Saturn and Jupit¬ 
er? 

^ In each of the following ques¬ 
tions find out the alternative which 
means nearly the SAME as the word 
which is numbered. 

23 lAVISH 

(. 1 ) magnificent 

(b) vast 

(c) over-abundant 
id) scarce 

24 PROWESS 

(a) unusual ability 

(b) fitness 

(c) overbearing 
id) watchful 

25 UNRAVEL 

(a) to solve 

(b) to undo a thing 

(c) to disclose 
id) to stop 

ib WANE 

(a) to be watchful 

(b) to decline 
(i) futile 

id) None of the above 

27 REK.N 

(a) to rule 

(b) to overthrow 

(c) to capture 

(d) to annex 

28 AGRARIAN 

(a) pertaining to Govt 

(b) pertaining to heaven 

(c) pertaining to land 

(d) None of the above ' 

29 COLOSSAL 

(a) heavy loss 

(b) loss due to colleagues 

(c) huge 

(d) amare 
30. TRANSIENT 

(a) to be transferred 

(b) transferable 

(c) already transferred 

(d) transitory 


31 ACCOMPLISH 

la) complete successfully 

(b) gift 

(c) will to do 

(d) lively 

32. AUTHENTIC 

(a) lovable 

fb) distress 

fc) praise 

(d) genuine 

In the following sentences fill in 
the blank with the correct preposi¬ 
tion from the given alternatives. 

33 He seized . the opportun¬ 
ity without waiting for anyone 

(a) by 

(b) upon 

(c) at 

(d) of 

34 We climbed _ the moun¬ 
tain 

(a) up 

(b) on 

(c) over 

(d) above 

35 He IS - forty years old 

(a) above 

(b) over 

(c) from 

(d) under 

36 He fell . the cycle 

(a) of 

(b) off 

(c) from 
Id) out of 

37 We shall soon set off .. 
Bombay 

(a) for 

(b) to 

(c) towards 

id) None of these 

38 He IS descended _ a noble 
family 

(a) from 

(b) of 

(c) on 

(d) by 

39 He has been thinking.. you 
throughout this week. 

(a) from 

(b) to 

(c) towards 

(d) about 

40 He was stabbed by a terro¬ 
rist - a sharp knife 


(a) by 

(b) with 

(c) to 
Id) from 

AMSWE/iS 

1 (2) Since' the statement is of 

general character, 'anywhen 
IS the proper word here, nr 
'somewhere' which is mor 
specific 

2. (2) 'should', not 'will not'. Wron 
idiom 

3 (2) 'irom doing', not 'to dc 

Wrong construction. 

4 (3) "was' IS the correct verb hen 

not 'were' since the subjei 
'he'IS singular The addition i 
'along with' as conjunctic 
does nut make it plural 

5 (4) at the "Regent's". The woi 

restaurant is superfluou 
Double possessive is inco 
rect 

b (3) 'was' required, not 'is' Wror 
tense The sentence describi 
a past occurrence as is evide 
from the verb 'told'. 

7 (2) 'do not know' 'Am n< 

knowing' (present continuoi 
tense) is incorrect here. 

8 (3) 'is' required instead of plur 

verb 'are' since the subject 
singular 'best feature of..' 

9 (1) 'people', not 'peoples'. Tl 

word 'people' denotes a larj 
number of persons, which 
the sense here. 

10. (3) 'from' is superfluous, 'resij 
his job' is correct usage. 

11 (b) 12. lb) 13 (a) 14. (c 

15 (c) 16 (a) 17 (c) 18. (a 

19 lb) 20. (a) 21. (c) 

22. There should be a conjunctir 
between them as'in these tv 
highest planets. 

23. (c) 24. (a) 25. la) 26. (b 

27 (a) 28. (c) 29. (c) 30. (d 

31. (a) 32. (d) 33. (b) .34. (a 

35. lb) 36. fc) 37. (a) 38 (a 

39. (d) 40. lb) 
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BVERYDAY SCIENCE 


t Tick-mai4( the correct answer out 
ifthc choices given: 

1 X-ray do not show: 

(a) reflection 

(b) refraction 

(c) diffraction 

id) longitudinal character 

2 In an earth-satellite an 
istronaut weighing 60 kg on earth 
tands on a platform, with a spring 
lalance His weight as indicated by 
he spring balance will be- 

(a) 60 kg 

(b) 30 kg 

(c) 120 kg 

(d) zero 

3 Of the following gases, the 
■elocity of sound will be leait in- 

(a) hydrogen 

(b) oxygen 

(c) nitrogen 

(d) chlorine 

4 Early studies of radioactivity 
vere made by 

(a) Becquerel and Libby 

(b) Curie and Libby 

(c) Libby and Muller 

(d) Becquerel and Curie 

5 It IS now believed that fall¬ 
out may cause radiation sickness 
jnly within- 

(a) the first few days 

(b) the first six weeks 

(c) the first six months 

(d) the first year 

6 Which of the following has 
io neutron in its nucleus? 

(a) Tritium 

(b) Helium 

(c) hydrogen 

(d) Deuterium 

7. All colloids are. 

(a) homogeneous 

(b) heterogeneous 

(c) true solutions 

id) suspensions 

8. Which of the following 
Tietals is radioactive? 


(a) Lithium 

(b) Rubidium 

(c) Caesium 

(d) Franscium 

9 What IS the radioactivm' 

unit^ 

(a) Becquerel 

(b) Curie 

(c) Bohr 

(d) Libby 

10 Oxygen and ozone are 

(a) allotropes 

(b) isomers 

(c) isobars 

(d) isotopes 

11 Inbieeding is carried on by 

(a) crossing unrelated ani¬ 
mals 

(b) crossing related animals 
tc) cross-pollinating flowers 
Id) hybridising plants 

12 Combining the desirable 
qualities of twq different organisms 
into one is referred to as 

(a) inbreeding 

(b) self-breeding 

(c) pure line breeding 

(d) hybridisation 

13 One result of hybridisation 

IS 

(a) a pure line 

(b) heterosis 

(c) gene change 

(d) inbreeding 

14. Two plants that originated 
in the new world are 

(a) corn and wheat 

(b) wheat and tomato 

(c) tomato and rice 

(d) corn and tomato 

15. An advantage of the plant 
breeder over the animal breeder is 
that he can use- 

fa) vegetative propagation 

(b) mutations 

(c) binary fission 

(d) inbreeding 

16. An enzyme is a: 

(a) deoxyribose 


(b) lipid 

(c) protein 

(d) ribose 

17 Most enzyme actions take 
place best at a temperature of about: 

(a) 0*C 

(b) 10“C 

(c) 17'C 
id) 37“C 

18, The most favourable pH for 
maltase action is- 

(a) 1 

(b) i 

(c) 5 

(d) 7 

19 The storehouse of energy 
m the tell is 

(a) ATP 

(b) nucleus 

(c) cell membrane 

(d) DMA 

20. The release of the chemical 
bond energy of food is called. 

(a) digestion 

(b) respiration 

(c) transpiration 

(d) ingestion 

21. Which of the divisions of 
the earth contains one or more of the 
others as smaller divisions' 

(a) crust 

(b) core 
(t) mantle 

(d) lithosphere 

22 The type of earthquake 
wave will first arrive at a Seismograph 
IS the. 

(a) Pwave 

(b) S wave 
(l) Lwave 

(d) None of these 

23 The type of earthquake 
wave that will arrive last at a Seismo¬ 
graph is the: 

(a) Pwave 

(b) S wave 

(c) Lwave 

(d) None of these 

24. Which of the following 
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forms of weathering is most like 
erosion: 

(a) mechanical action of 
water 

(b) expansion of freezing 
water 

(c) heating 

id) chemical action of water 

25 Which of the following 
regions is least likely to have the grea¬ 
test relief-a region containing. 

(a) mountains and plains 

(h) mountains and plateaus 

(c) plains and plateaus 

[d) None of these 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 

Remains the Same (RS) 

26 A bomb dioppcd from an 
aeroplane explodes m air Its total 
momentum .. 

27 If the earth (radius R) stops 
rutatingaboutitsaxis, the value of gal 
the equator will. 

28 If the applied voltage to the 
X-ray tube increases, the wave length 
emitted from an X-ray tube _ . 

29. A hollow metal sphere 
filled with water and hung by a long 
thread is allowed to oscillate If water 
is allowed to leak through a small 
hole, its period of oscillation will 
finally _ 

30 If a part of the lens is 
wrapped in black paper, the size of its 
image will_ 

Explain 

31. It IS easier to swim in sea¬ 
water than in river-water. 

32. Brightness of a surface is 
independent of its distance. 

33. When an electric heater is 
turned on, the lights in the room get 
dimmer; when the heater is turned 
off, the lights get brighter again. 

34. If fat and grease are 
removed from cotton, it will soak up 
much more water than untreated 
cotton. 

35 Frost 15 likely to be formed 
during a clean cold and dry night. 

Matching Test 

36. Match the items of Croup A 
with those of Group B. 

Group A 

(a) Liquid oxygen 


OBJBCWm^TYPB Quemot^ 


lb) Nitric acid 
^c) Ammonium Sulphate 
Id) Liquid ammonia 

(e) Hydrogen peroxide 
if) Sodium thiosulphate 
Croup B 

1 Refrigerant 

2. Explosive 

3. Fertiliser 

4. Photographic processing 

5 Rocket fuel 

6. Bleaching agent 

Fill in the blanks 

37 la) The total number of 
bones in an adult human body is__ 
ID) The number of chromo¬ 
somes in man is _ 

(c) Infants are born with _ 
soft bones 

Id) The number of ribs mall 
human beings is _ 

(e) The number of elem¬ 
ents essential to plant growth are _ 

Test Your Knowledge 

38. A sound is produced by a 
1 which sets up 2 waves in a 
medium such as air You speak by the 
vibrations of the 3 in your throat 
Sound travels faster through solids 
than through liquids and faster 
through liquids than through air 
Sound travels about 4 times as fast 
through water as through 5 and 
about 6 times as fast through steel 
as through air. Sounds do not travel 
through a 7 No human being can 
hear a sound of more than 8 vibra¬ 
tions per second. Such sound waves 
are known as 9 . Some animals like 
10 can hear them. 


ANSWe/tS 


1. Id) 2. Id) 3. Id) 4. Id) 

5. (a) 6. (c) 7. lb) 8. Id) 

9. (a) 10. (a) 11. (b) 12. Id) 

13. (fa) 14. Id) 15. (a) 16. (c) 

17 Id) 18. Id) 19. (a) 20. (fa) 

21. Id) 22. (a) 23. (c) 24, (a) 


25. (c) 26. RS 27, I 28. D 

29. RS 30. RS 

31. The density of sea-water » 
more than that of the rivet 
water, and for a fixed volume of 
the body, the upthrust in sea¬ 
water IS greater than that in the 
river water which makes the 
swimming easier 

32 As the distance between the 
source and eye is increased, die 
luminous flux entering the pupil 
diminishes in accordance with 
the inverse square law, but the 
area of the retinal image also 
diminishes in the same way so 
that the illumination of this 
image remains constant 

33 When a heavy current is drawn 
from a source, its potential 
difference falls Therefore, the 
current through the bulbs 
which are connected in paralle 
with the heater, would also fall 
Thus the light from the bulb; 
would getdimmer Theremova 
of the heater from the circui 
causes increase in the mam: 
voltage and the light gets brigh 
ter again 

34 Water is soaked by cottor 
because of the capillary action- 
a phenomenon due to surfaci 
tension Surface tension i 
lowered in the surface is conta 
minated. As such when wate 
comes in contact with cottoi 
fibres. Its surface tension i 
lowered and it does not rise inh 
fibres. 

35. In the absense of clouds, then 
IS much radiation of heat am 
hence the temperature of thi 
atmosphere is reduced to 
point where the moisture pres 
ent in the atmosphere con 
denses. 

36 (a) 5 (fa) 2 (c) 3 Id) 

(e) 6 (/) 4 

37. (a) 206 (fa) 46 (c) 350 

Id) 24 (e) 20 

38. 1. vibrating body 

2. longitudinal 

3. vocal cords 4. four 

5. air 6. fifteen 

7. vacuum 8. 20X)(X) 

9. ultrasonic 

10. dogs 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The following questions were 
asked in various examinations held 
recently 

We are grateful to the readers 
who sent these questions to us 

K Tick 'in^rlk the correct answer out 
ri th? choices given. 

1 A'nong thn following, from 
^ f... revolt, of l8!)7 start? 


ir) j!ia .j. 

Uli I'r.i'f.jr 
(") None of these 

'Vlio among the following 
tvas the founder of Azad Hind Fauj? 

(a) Subhash Chandra Bose 

(b) Abul Kalam Azad 

(c) CK Gokhale 
Id) B.G Tilak 

(e) None of these 

3 Which of the following 
Asian countries was largely damaged 
during World War II? 

(a) India 

(b) China 

(c) Iran 

(d) Japan 

(e) None of these 

4. The Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission is 

(a) Dr Manmohan Singh 

(b) Or Raja J. Chelliah 

(c) Rajiv Gandhi 

(d) M.G. Sukhram 

(e) None of these 

5. What IS the duration of the 
Seventh Five-Year Pla..? 

(a) 1984-89 
(fa) 1985-90 

(c) 1986-91 

(d) 1987-92 

(e) None of these 

6. Where was the Eighth 
i summit of non-aligned countries 

held? 

(a) Peking 

(b) New Delhi 

I ■ - 


(c) Harare 
id) Dhaka 
(e) None of these 

7. Operation Blue Star is asso¬ 
ciated with. 

(a) Chandigarh 

(b) Ludhiana 

(c) Amritsar 

(d) Delhi 

(e) None of these 

8 According to the Constitu¬ 
tion 44th Amendment, which Funda¬ 
mental Right ceases to be a Funda¬ 
mental Right and becomes only a 
legal right. 

(a) Right to Freedom of 
Speech 

(b) Right to Equality 

(c) Right to Property 

(d) Right to Freedom of Reli¬ 
gion 

(e) None of these 

9 TUI,F IS a political party of- 

(a) Tamil Nadu 

(b) Sri Lanka 

(c) Bangladesh 

id) None of these 

10 Who IS the first Indian 
woman to scale Mount Everest? 

(a) Asha Agarwal 

(b) Bachendri Pal 

(c) Arti Gupta 

(d) P.T. Usha 

(e) None of these 

11 Olof Palme was; 

(a) President of the Philip¬ 
pines 

ib) President of Sweden 

(c) Prime Minister of Sweden 

(d) South African poet 

(e) None of these 

12. Rainfall occurnng in Equa¬ 
torial region is called; 

(a) Cyclonic 
ib) Monsoon 
(c) Convectional 
id) Orographic 
fe) None of these 
n, Penicillin was discovered 


by- 

fa) Waksman 
ib) Alexander Fleming 
(c) Harvey 
id) J.L. Baird 
(e) None of these 
14. Chilka lake is situated in 
which of the following States? 

(a) Rajasthan 
ib) Orissa 

(c) Jammu & Kashmir 
id) Bihar 

(e) None of these 
15 Who among the following 
IS the Governor of Andhra Pradesh? 

(a) Shankar Dayal Sharma 

(b) Jagmohan 

(c) Nurul Hassan 

id) Mrs Kumudben M. Joshi 
(e) None of these 

16. Who among the following 
established Bolsheviks Party in the 
U S.S.R.? 

(a) Karl Marx 

(b) Lenin 

(c) Angels 
id) Stalin 

(e) None of these 

17. Solar eclipse occurs when: 

(a) Moon is between the Sun 

' and the Earth 

ib) Earth is between the 

Moon and the Sun 
(c) Sun IS between the Moon 
and the Earth 
id) None of these 

18. If a country wants to 
become a member of the U.N., 
approval of which of the following 
Organs is necessary? 

(a) General Assembly of the 
U.N. 

ib) Security Council 
(c) Secretariat of the U.N. 
id) International Court of 
Justice 

(e) None of these 

19. SWAPO IS demanding inde¬ 
pendence for: 

(a) South Africa 
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(b) Namibia 

(c) Nicaragua 

(d) Ethiopia 

(o) None of these 

20 Which of the foilowing 
countnes has withdrawn from the 
International Labour Organisation^ 

(a) Britain 

(b) U.SS.R. 

(c) USA 

(d) France 

(e) None of these 

21 Cenfentiry celebraiinij nt 
the Indian National Congress w(■r^ 
held in 

(a) Delhi 

(b) Allahabad 

(c) Bombay 

(d) Calcutta 

22. Edible part of f.ocodinir i*- 
called: 

(a) nndocarp 

(b) endosperm 

(c) mesocarp 

(d) epicarp 

23 The mam object uf tiu 
Telugu Canga project is 

(a) to provide irrigation water 
specifically to Rayalase 
ema district o1 Andhra 
Pradesh 

(b) to bring Godavari water to 
Madras 

(t) to meet drinking water 
needs of Madras 
(d) to provide assured irriga¬ 
tion to chronically dr¬ 
ought-prone areas of 
Orissa and Bihar 

24. Among the foilowing crea¬ 
tures, which one breathes through 
skinf 

(a) snake 

(b) cockroach 

(c) frog 

(d) fish 

25. Food IS cooked more 
quickly in pressure cooker because; 

(a) no steam is wasted in it 

(b) steam cooks food more 
quickly 

(c) accumulation of steam 
increases the pressure 
which raises the boiling 
point 

26 In which of the following 
years was Andhra Pradesh formed? 


(a) 1951 
lb) 1953 

(c) 1956 

(d) 1957 

27 Among the following 
sports, Khadilkar sisters are associat¬ 
ed with. 

(a) Swimming 

(b) Kho-Kho 
Ui Chess 

'd) Table Tennis 

.^8 Which of the following 
..'tides an imported by India from 

t iiiMi' 

(a; silk 

(bi ^iiK 

(c) anlnnony 
(d‘ potteiy 

2M Who .imong the following 
has >aid that he ran make man float 
by yoga/ 

(id Bliagwan Rajneesh 
lb) Sai Baba 

(i) Dhirendra Brahmchari 
(dj Mdharishi Mahesh Yogi 

)0 The title oi Governor 
Ceneial was changed to Viceroy in 
the year 

(a) 1947 

(b) 1875 

(c) 1857 

(d) 1905 

31 Among the following which 

IS the foreign news agency? 

(a) PTI 

(b) UNI 

(c) Samachar Bharati 

(d) AP 

32. The share of the Public 
Sector in the Seventh Plan is. 

(a) Rs 1,80,000 crore 

(b) Rs 1,32,000 crore 

(c) Rs 1,23,000 crore 

(d) Rs 1,94,000 crore 

33. The highest allocation in 
the Seventh Plan has gone to: 

(a) power 
lb) energy 

(c) industiy and minerals 

(d) social sciences 

34. Which of the following 
Cups is associated with international 
women's badminton champion¬ 
ships? 

(a) Thomas Cup 

(b) UberCup 


(c) Federation Cup 

(d) Beighton Cup 

35. On April 26, 1987, one 
the worst nuclear accidents in tl 
history of the world took place 
which place did this accident occi 

(a) New York 

(b) Moscow 

(c) Chernobyl 

(d) Islamabad 

36. Insulin is secreted by: 

(a) liver 

(b) pancreas 

(c) spleen 

(d) kidneys 

37 Which of the followi 
were the first colonisers of Nii 
ragua? 

(a) Britain 
(fa) France 

(c) Spam 

(d) Portugal 

38 India is building Lij 
Combat Aircraft with the collabo 
tioEi of 

(a) US.A 
(fa) USSR. 

(c) France 
Id) Britain 

39. The Strait between In. 
and Sri Lanka is called 

(a) Palk Strait 
(fa) Bearing Strait 

(c) Strait of Gibralter 

(d) Strait of Dover 

40. Nagarjunasagar Project 
built on the river: 

(a) Krishna 

(b) Godavari 

(c) Cauvery 

(d) Narmada 


ANSWe/IS 


1. 

lb) 

2 

(a) 

3. 

Id) 

4 

( 

5. 

lb) 

6. 

(c) 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

( 

9. 

lb) 

10. 

(b) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

( 

13. 

lb) 

14. 

lb) 

15. 

Id) 

16. 

( 

17. 

(a) 







18. 

(a) 

and 

(fa) 





19. 

lb) 

20. 

(c) 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

( 

23. 

(a) 

and 

(c) 





24. 

(c) 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

(c) 

27. 

( 

28. 

lb) 

and 

(c) 





29. 

id) 

30. 

Ic) 

31. 

id) 

32. 

( 

33. 

(b) 

34. 

lb) 

35. 

ic) 

36. 

( 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

(a) 

39. 

(a) 

40. 

( 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Who IS the new Finance 
Minister of India? 

Ans. N D. Tewari 

Q. Which country did India 
di'leat to enter the semi-finals of the 
jDavis Cup Tennis Tournament? 

I Ans. Israel 

I Q. On July 29,1987, a pact was 
I signed between India and Sri Lanka 
;What was the main aim behind the 
|p,i(t^ 

Ans. The pact was signed to 
: solve the ethnic problem of Tamils in 
I'Sii Lanka and to bring peace m Sri 
'laiika 

Q. Who IS the World Amateur 
Billiards champion'' 

I Ans. Geet Sethi of India 

Q. Name the first Asian to win 
the World junior Chess title? 

Ans. Viswanathan Anand of 
India 

Q. Which country has won the 
[^deration Cup Women's Tennis 
team championship? 

Ans. West Germany This is the 
Inst time that they have won this 
title 

Q. Who IS leader of the Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE)? 

Ans. Veliupillai Prabhakaran 

Q. Which Indian company has 
tigured in the list of top 100 compa¬ 
nies of the world? 

Ans. Indian Oil Corporation is 
the only Indian company to figure 
^mong the world's top 100 since 
1981 as listed in Fortune's Internati¬ 
onal 500 magazine 

Q. For what purpose is the 
maraging steel used? 

Ans. Maraging steel is used in 
nuclear reactors, space projects and 
iome defence projects. 

Q. R. Venkataraman has been 
elected as the _ President of India. 

Ans. Eighth 

Q. As per the latest figures what 
degree of self-sufficiency in oil was 
'ecorded in India in 1986-87? 


Ans. 66 per cent It was 70 per 
cent earlier. 

Q. Who IS Klaus Barbie? 

Ans. He is the former Lyon 
Gestapo chief. He was recently 
convicted of crimes against humanity 
during the World War II and has been 
jailed for life in France. 

Q. Name the company which 
has been given the turn-key contracts 
for setting up three gas-based power 
plants ot a combined capacity ot 
1500 MW along the HB| pipeline? 

Ans. National Thermal Prrwer 
Corporation (NTPC) The power 
plants will be located at Kawas 
(Gujarat), Anta (Rajasthan) and 
Auraiya (Uttar Pradesh) 

Q. What amount of grant assis¬ 
tance was recently pledged to Mauri¬ 
tius by India? 

Ans. Rs 92 million The grant 
will cover a wide range of develop¬ 
ment projects in Mauritius-from 
agriculture and education to health, 
infrastructure and facilities and ocea¬ 
nography This grant is in addition to 
Rs 72 5 million government and Exim 
Bank loans to Mauritius 

Q. What amount has been 
sanctioned by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion for taking advance at tion, during 
the Seventh Plan period, on the 
power projects expected to start in 
the Eighth Plan period? 

Ans. Rs 11,000 crore This will 
be in addition to the existing alloca¬ 
tion of Rs 34,273 crore for the power 
sector in the Seventh Plan 

This advance will facilitate the 
initiation of advance action for iden¬ 
tified power projects designed to 
generate 20,000 MW of electricity in 
the Eighth Plan 

Q. What IS the total installed 
generating capacity of electricity 
which is expected to be created 
during the Seventh Plan period? 

Ans. 22,245 MW. Even if this 
target is achieved, it will leave a shor¬ 
tage of 10,000 MW at the end of the 


Seventh Plan period 

Q. What was the total installed 
electricity generating capacity as on 
March 31,1987? 

Ans. 50,258 MW-32,776 MW 
thermal, 16,212 MW hydel and 1270 
MW nuclear 

Q. As per the latest reports, out 
of the total world spending on arms, 
what percentage was the share of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries in 
1984? 

Ans. 77 3 per cent The rate of 
growth of military expenditure 
during 1980-84 was 5.5 per cent for 
NATO countries and 1 8 per cent for 
Warsaw Pact countries 

Q. During 1984, which coun¬ 
tries were the leading arms impor¬ 
ters? 

Ans. Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
India was the third largest buyer 

Q. Which IS Islam's holy city? 

Ans. Merc.i 

Q. What IS Saudi official news 
agency called? 

Ans. SPA 

Q. How many years ago an 
atom bomb was dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima (Japan) by the U S A ? 

Ans. 42 (The first atom bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima on 
August 6,1945). 

Q. Where is National Institute 
ot Nutrition ININ) situated? 

Ans. Hyderabad 

Q. Where is the largest teles¬ 
cope in Asia? Name the noted Indian 
astrophysicist whose name is asso¬ 
ciated with It 

Ans. Kovalur in Tamil Nadu; 
named after Vainu Bappu. 

Q. According to research 
carried out by National Institute of 
Nutrition Research, Hyderabad, 
seeds of which common condiment 
used in Indian homes can control 
diabetes? 

Ans. Fenugreek seeds, locally 
known as methi. 
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SPORTS 


ATHLETICS 

World Student Games-U.S.A. on 
Top 


S weepirgalltourrclaysand taking 
firsts in men's 400 metres hurdles 
and long jump on the last day, the 
U.SA just pipped the Russians by 
claiming 26 gold medals against 25 in 
the World Student Games which 
concluded at Zagreb (Yugoslavia) on 
July 20 Rumania were third with 21 
gold medals The strung finish gave 
this year's Games a far different 
ending from the 1985 competition at 
Kobe (Japan) where the Soviet Union 
had outclassed the Americans by 44- 
22 in the gold medal tally 

The closest finish of the Games 
was provided in the women's 100 
metres hurdles when three athletes 
clocked 12 82 seconds eat h After 
studying the photo-finish, the offi¬ 
cials gave the nod in favour of East 
Germany's Heike Theele Cuba's 
Aliuska lopez and France's Florence 
Colle wore awarded the silver and 
bronze medals respectively 
Asian Championships 


C hina proved supreme in the 
seventh Asian Track and Field 
Championships which concluded at 
Singapore on luly 26 About 700 men 
and women from 27 countries parti¬ 
cipated in the meet India will host 
the next championships in 1989 

The first 5 countries in the 
medals tally were. 


Country 

China 

Qatar 

lapan 

S Korea 

India 


Go/d Silver Brume 
21 13 8 

5 2 1 

4 7 8 

3 6 4 

3 3 1 


Fastest Athletes: Taial Mansoor 


of Qatar and Lydia De Vegas of the 
Philippines confirmed their status as 
the fastest man and woman respecti¬ 
vely in the Asian continent, each 
scoring a sprint double The Qatar 
athlete burst through the tape in 100 
metres in 10 41 seconds and the 200 
metres in 20 71 seconds 

India's medal winners were 

Cold PT Usha 400 metres 
hurdles and 400 metres race and 4 x 
400 metres reiay team (Ashwini 
Nachappa, Vandana Rao, Shiny 
Abraham and P T Usha) 

Sliver PT Usha 100 metres, 
Vandana Rao 400 metres, 4 x 400 
relay team 

Bronze Balwinder Singh shot 
put 

Worid record 

V ersatile Olympic champion Said 
Aouita of Morocco earned a 
double distinction in the Rome 
Golden Gala Grand Prix Athletic 
Meet at Rome on luly 22 He became 
the first man to break the 13-minule 
barrier for the 5,000 metres by clock¬ 
ing 12 minutes 58 30 seconds and 
thus boating the world record of 13 
minutes 00 40 seconds he sctatOslo 
two years ago 

Calvin Smith of the USA proved 
to be the fastest athlete of the meet 
when chalked up a sprint double by 
winning both the 100 metres (10 5 
secs) and the 200 metres (20 22 secs). 

BADMINTON 

Malaysian Open Championships 

D isplayingquick reflexes and neat 
netplay, world champion Yang 
Yang of China staged a superb recov¬ 
ery when, after being one game 
down and trailing 0 3, in the second, 
he defeated Denmark's Morten Frost, 
4-15, 15-10,15-7 rn the final of the 


Malasyian Open Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships at Kuala Lumpur on July 20 

The women's singles final was 
won by Li Lingwei. 

Thailand Open Championships 

C hina proved supreme in the 
Thailand Open Badminton 
Championships, winning four of the 
five titles at Bangkok on July 13 
Denmark, claiming the mixed 
doubles crown, prevented a Chinese 
clean sweep 

BOXING 

World Lightweight Title 

ose Louis Ramirez (Mexico' 
outpointed Terrence Alli (Guyanai 
in a 12-round mate h to win the World 
Boxing Council lightweight title at St 
Tropez (France) on July 19 

CRICKET 

England-Pak Tests 

Third Test: Pakistan excelled 
both in batting and bowling and 
crushed England by an innings and 18 
runs in the third Test which conclud¬ 
ed at Leeds on July 6, with almosttwo 
days remaining. The visitors thus 
took a lead of 1-0 m the five-Test 
series, the firsttwo having been aban¬ 
doned as drawn at Old Trafford and 
Lord's owing to ram. This was Pakis¬ 
tan's third victory over England 
during eight tours 
Scores 

England 136 and 199 
Pakistan. 353. 

Fourth Test: Pakistan main¬ 
tained their 1-0 lead in the five-Test 
senes against England when the 
fourth match ended in a thrilling draw 
at Birmingham on July 26. 

Scoring a big total of 521 runs 
(Mike Catting 124), England estab- 
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hshed a lead of 82 runs over Pakistan 
v.ho had compiled a total of 439 
.Mudassar Nazar 124) The match 
took a dramatic turn on the fifth and 
Libt day when as many as 17 wickets 
ii>ll 

Scores- 

Pakistan 439 and 205 
England- 521 and 109 for seven 

CYCLING 

Asian Championships 

C hina, with five gold medals, 
became the overall winners of 
the Asian Cycling Championships 
which tonriuded at Jakarta on July 
IB South Korea, collecting four gold 
medals, finished second 

China's Shoii Suying and Malay- 
^l<^'s Rosman AIwi became the fastest 
i\clists of the meet, winning the 
women's and men's 1,000 metres 
sprint respectively 

HOCKEY 


junior National Championship 

A fter a close encounter, Uttar 
Pradesh retained the title m the 
-2nd Junior National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship tor the second year m a row 
when they prevailed over f;ombined 
I iniversities by the odd goal in five in 
I'Mra time at Lucknow on July 3. 
Indira Gold Cup 

D efending champions Indian 
Airlines and last year's runners- 
ijp Punjab and Sind Bank wore 
declared joint winners of the 13th 
Ml-India Indira Gold Cup Hockey 
Tournament at Srinagar on July 21 
1 he teams were locked 1 -1 at the end 
til the stipulated 70 minutes Both the 
I iiptains agreed not to enforce a tie- 
lireaker The spin of the com 
lavoured the Airlines who will thus 
keep the glittering trophy for the first 
SIX months 

SQUASH 

World Titles 

ahangir Khan of Pakistan and 
Susan Devoy of New Zealand 


justified their number one rankings 
by winning the world titles in an 
international meet at Auckland on 
July 12. 

SWIMMING 

National Sub-Junior Championships 

N ine new records were created in 
the four-day meet in which 
Maharashtra won both the boys' and 
girls' team titles. 

Romir Bannerjee (Maharashtra) 
and Mithoo Barua (Assam) were 
declared the best swimmers among 
boys and girls respectively in Group 
III The same distinction in Group IV 
went to Gaurav Haldai (Bengal) and 
Mughdha Dhamankar (Maharashtra) 

Uttar Pradesh won the team tide 
in diving. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Junior National Championships 

lunior Boys 

'singles Arup Basak (Bengal) 
Doubles Nupur Santra and T K 
Dass (Bengal) 

Junior Gills 

Singles Rinku Gupta (M P) 

Doubles Sangeeta Singhal and 
Lcena Bhola (Delhi) 

Junior Open International Cham¬ 
pionships 

T he reigning junior national 
champion Mahendra Chiplunkar 
claimed the boys' singles title in the 
9th Junior Open International lable 
Tennis Championships at Cairo In 
the girls' final, Chilali Das (India) was 
beaten by Nihal Meshref (Egypt) by 
21-19,19-21, 21-17, 21-7 

The Indian squad of four boys 
and three girls won three gold, 10 
Sliver and six bronze medals in the 
open and team events 

TAEKWONDO 

International Championship 

N epal, with four gold, four silver 
and eight bronze medals, won 


the third International Taekwondo 
Championship at Kathmandu 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup 

I ndia sailed into the woild group 
semi-finals of the 1987 Davis Cup 
Tennis Championships when they 
established the winning lead of 3-0 
after winning the two opening 
singles and the doubles. The reverse 
singles, played on July 26, were only a 
formality and were reduced to tlie 
best-of-three matc hes India won the 
first match while the second had to 
be abandoned due to ram 

India will next mc'el Australia m 
Australia in this oldest International 
Tournament, first played in 1900 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

Commonwealth Championships 

A n eight-member Indian team 
returned from Canberra on July 
24 after bagging three gold, two silver 
and three bronze medals in the 
Commonwealth Weightlifting Cha¬ 
mpionships India's gold winners 
w(>re Muthuswamy (52 kg), Kumaran 
(56 kg) and S Dewan (60 kg) 

Australia, with 147 points, won 
the team title and were followed by 
India (127) and New Zealand (60 kg) 

WRESTLING 


World Youth Championships 

F ac mg tough c ompetilion from 22 
countries, Indian grapplers came 
on top m the World Youth Wrestling 
Championships at Callmgwood 
(Ontorio) on July 10 Their rich 
harvest of medals included three 
gold, five silver and two bronze 

The medal-winners were 

Cold Inderjit Singh, Randhir 
Singh and Raghbir Singh 

Silver Randhir Singh, Sucha 
Singh, Bhagal Singh, Gurdev Singh 
and Sunil Kumar 

Bronze Anil Kumar and Yash- 
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Current General Ktwwiedge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

CNG: Compressed Natural Gas 

SAMEER: Society for Applied 
Microwave Electronics Engineerifig 
Research. 

AWARDS 

Magsaysay award, 1987 

For public service- Hans Baguc 
lassin, founder of the Centre for liter¬ 
ary documentation of Indonesia, has 
been awarded the 1987 Ramon 
Magsaysay award for public service 
"for his inspiration to collect and save 
the early flowerings of Indonesia's 
literary life and foi devoting his life¬ 
time to Indonesian literature." 

For Internationa/ humanitarian 
understanding. Richard William 
Timm, an American missionary who 
has spent 15 years working with the 
poor of Bangladesh has won this 
year's Magsaysay award "for inl(*rna- 
tional humanitarian understanding 

For (ommunity leadership. Dr 
Aree Valyasevi, 61, a professor of 
paediatrics, working with Thailand's 
malnourished rural children, has won 
the Magsaysay award for community 
leadership "for improving the diets 
and promoting the gooci health of 
millions pf Thai children " 

The award is named after the Fili¬ 
pino President Mr Ramon Magsaysay 
who died in a plane crash in 1957 The 
award tarries a cash prize of $ 20,000 
and a gold medal 

DEFENCE 

INS 'Magar' joins the eastern fleet 

I NS 'Magar', the largest warship to 
be built in India, joined the eastern 
fleet on luly 18,1987 The launching 
of the ship has given the Indian Navy 
a further hand of strength to enable it 


to effectively guard the more than 
7500 km long coastline 

OIL 

Crude production in India stagnant 

C ontrary to the claims being made 
by the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission, the country's self-reli¬ 
ance in Oil will decline to 60 per cent 
by the end of the current plan and to 
50 per cent by 1995 

The degree of self-reliance in oil 
has already gone down from 70 per 
cent at the beginning of the current 
plan to 66 per cent in 1986-87 

The consumption of petroleum 
products has been growing at the 
rate of about 7 per cent a year in the 
current plan This growth rate is 
considered essential to sustain the 5 
per cent economic growth rate envi¬ 
saged in the -plan. 

The 7 percentgrowth rate means 
the country requires three million 
tonnes more of petroleum products 
every year. To meet this demand the 
increase in domestic crude produc¬ 
tion should be at least three million 
tonnes a year However, domestic 
crude production has been stagnat¬ 
ing at 30 million tonnes a year since 
1985 Indigenous crude production 
IS estimated to touch only 32 million 
tonnes annually by the end of the 
current plan, against the target of 
about 35 million tonnes 

It IS estimated that the annual 
demand for petroleum products 
Itself will reach 55 million tonnes by 
the end of the current plan, 
compared to the estimated 
consumption of 46 million tonnes in 
the current financial year. 

The current stagnation in crude 
production is due to the slippages in 
all major activities including surveys. 


oil exploration and production 

The import of crude oil and 
petroleum products by the end ot 
the current plan is estimated at 2b 
million tonnes Imports are projected 
to rise to 40 million tonnes by 1994- 
95 and to 50 million tonnes by the 
end of the century 

These imports of 40 million at 
today's prices would amount to Rs 
8,000 crore in foreign exchange 
before the turn of the renturv 
However, the actual dram on foreign 
exchange at the then expected pru e 
of $ 40 to $ 50 a barrel would be a 
staggering Rs 16,000 crore 

Thus, unless new sources of oil 
are discovered and exploited 
quickly, the country's dependence- 
on imported oil will rise to alarming 
levels 

PERSONS 

Venkataraman, Ramaswamy 

R amaswamy Venkataraman, atl- 
ectionately known as "RV" is the 
eighth President of India. He is the 
fourth Vice-President of India to 
become the President of India The 
other three were Mr V V Giri, Dr S 
Radhakrishnan and Dr Zakir Hussain 

Mr Venkataraman was born m 
Rajamadam in the then Madras 
Presidency on December 4,1910. He 
graduated in economics from Madras 
University. He then did his Law and 
started practice as a lawyer in Madras 
High Court in 1935. Later he moved 
to the Supreme Court. 

He suffered imprisonment ot 
two years for participating in the Quit 
India Movement in 1942. 

During his decade long stint m 
various Congress governments of 
Madras, he earned a reputation for 
administrative acumen. The rapid 
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[industrialisation of the State was his 
I most remarkable achievement 
Mr Venkataraman retired tempo- 
i rjrily from politics in the early seven- 
‘ IK’S for a stint in journalism In 1977 
lie returned to the Parliament and 
served as an opposition Congress (I) 
nu-mberdurmgthe Janata regime He 
vs as re-elected in 1980 and was 
appointed the Minister for Finance 
in Mrs Indira Gandhi on her return to 
power. He later took over the 
, Pi'tence portfolio 

Mr Venkataraman remained in 
(he Defence ministry till 1984 when 
he was elected Vice-President of 
India 

PROJECTS 

: Rs 11,000 crore more for power 
projects 

I n a signifiCftnt move to alleviate 
the crippling power shortage in the 
country, tht Planning Commission 
has sanctioned a whopping sum of Rs 
11,000 crore for taking advance 
lU lion during the current Plan period 
on the power projects expe..ted to 
start in the Eighth Plan period 

This will be in addition to the 
existing allocation of Rs 34,273 crore 
lor the power sector in the Seventh 
I’lan already earmarked by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission 

The Rs 11,000 crore additional 
expenditure both in Central and 
State power sectors, now approved 
hy the Planning Commission, will 
lacilitate the initiation of advance 
action for identified power projects 
designed to generate 20,000 MW in 
the Eighth Plan The advance action 
tor the power projects during the 
remaining period of the current Plan 
Will include planning, design,acquisi¬ 
tion of land and ordering machinery 
and equipment for the plant 

These aie considered to be 
I'ldjor bottlenecks primarily respon¬ 
sible for time over-runs in the 
completion of the projects. A oower 
project has normally a gestation 
I’onod of five to seven years. On an 


average, it takes four years to set up a 
210 MW unit and five years to 
commission a 500 MW plant 

According to Energy Ministry 
sources, the total installed generating 
capacity expected to be created 
during the Seventh Plan period is 
22,245 MW Even it this target is 
achieved, it will leave a shortage of 
10,000 MW at the end of the current 
Plan period 

The 12th power survey asses¬ 
sment conducted by the Central 
Electricity Authority (CEA) indicates 
that by the end of 1989-90 the peak 
demand for power in the country wili 
be to the tune of 49,000 MW against 
the availability of 39,000 MW, mark¬ 
ing a shortage of 5 4 per cent 

At present, the total insUllcd 
generating capacity in the country is 
50,258 MW-32,776 MW thermal, 
16,212 MW hydel and 1270 MW 
nuclear It is targeted to add another 
4,916 MW during 1987-88 The total 
installed capacity at the end of the 
Seventh Plan is expected to be nearly 
64,700 MW 

The country is likely to add 
38,000 MW capacity during the 
Eighth Plan period Of this, 22,000 
MW will come from new projects 
and 16,000 MW by the completion of 
the ongoing projects 

RESEARCH 

A radar to study atmosphere 

A t a secluded spot called Mitl- 
agadanki, about 33 km IromTiru- 
pati in Andhra Pradesh, work is in 
progress on one of the most 
advanced facilities for atmospheric 
research in the country-the mesos¬ 
phere, stratosphere and troposphere 
(MST) radar 

Expected to be completed by 
1991 the MST radar will be designed, 
developed, tested and installed by 
the Society for Applied Microwave 
Electronics Engineering Research 
(SAMEER), Bombay A body of the 
Department of Electronics (DOE), 
SAMEER was set up in 1984 and is 


engaged in research m microwave 
communications systems, space, and 
defence 

The radar will be a national facil¬ 
ity for atmospheric research and 
would make detailed and continu¬ 
ous study of atmospheric processes. 

The cost of the SAMEER project, 
including installation and mainten¬ 
ance, IS estimated at over Rs 9 crore. 
The project is being funded by the 
Defence Research, the Development 
Organisation, the Department of 
Science and Tet hnology, the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Department of Environment and 
the Indian Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion (ISRO) 

At present Japan has the most 
advanced MST radar in the world. 
Such radars are also being built in 
Indonesia, Taiwan and the UK Other 
countries where the radar is operati¬ 
onal are Peru, USA, Puerto Rico, 
Germany and Norway 

Some of the major scientific 
experiments planned with the radar 
are (1) Study of the three dimensi¬ 
onal structure of gravity waves and 
turbulence; (2) tropospheric wind 
profile prior to and during the onset 
of cyclones, (3) troposphere and stra- 
tos|)bere interaction; and (4) detailed 
characterisation of equatorial waves 
and atmospheric tides 
Gas may replace petrol 

E ncouraging results have been 
obtained through experiments in 
India at the conversion of vehic les to 
be run t«n the Compressed Natural 
Gas (CNG) instead of the conventi¬ 
onal liquid fuels-petrol or diesel. 

Inals conducted hy Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission on a 
number of vehicles after replace¬ 
ment of petrol or diesel by CNG have 
proved to be highly cost-effective. 
Apart from the financial viability of 
the conversion, it has indicated a 
much smoother and pollution-free 
vehicle performance 

According to an estimate worked 
out by experts, the switchover of 
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CNG would bring about a saving of 
about Rs 50 for every 100 kms for a 
diesel driven truck, The cost of 
conversion for a truck works out to 
be about Rs 10,000 

Besides, it has been found that 
CNG reduces carbon monoxide ttnd 
sulphur oxide emission to almost ml 
and IS thus considered significant 
environmentally 

It IS pointed out by petrcdeum 
experts that the transportation sector 
IS the bulk consumer c^f the total 
energy produced trom oil (5f> per 
cent) and the introduction cjf CNG as 
an alternative to conventional fuels is 
in line with the country's objec tive of 
reducing dependence* on oil and 
dcvelo[)ment cjf alternate sourc es of 
energy 

For the conversion of crim- 
pressed ignition type of engine, two 
options are available now A mixture 
of 80 per c ent CNG, mainly methane, 
and 20 per cent diesel is used as a 
continuous fuc’l whereas in the 
second alternative, 100 pei cent 
CNG IS used 

The* first alternative is prc*terred 
and IS found to be more advanttige- 
ous as this does not recpiire any 
modifications m the normally 
supplied compressed ignition typo 
of engine 

In the case of use of 100 per cent 
compressed natural gas, major modi¬ 
fications in the engine are required to 
be made Apart from me leasing the 
cost on the conversion, it also makes 
the vehicle exclusively dependent 
on the use of CNG Till such time as 
adequate outlets of CNG are avail¬ 
able in country, this system docs not 
seem to be workable 

The conversion of spark ignition 
(petioD engine to duel fuel (gas and 
petrol) mode of operation can 
possibly be more popular than diesel 
engine conversion because of its 
lechnologKal ease and greater cost 
differential between CNG and 
petrol 


S PACE RESEARCH 

A tenth planet? 

S scientists have found indi¬ 
cations that a tenth planet may 
exist that lakes at least 700 years to 
orbit the sun and is five times more 
massive than the c*arth 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration ^NASA) scientist, Mr 
John Anderson said that c'videnc e for 
the existence of a tenth planet is 
partly Jiased on past unexplained 
variations in the orbits of Uranus and 
Neptune, the sc*venlh and eighth 
planets 

The effect of the tenth planet's 
gravity on Uranus and N(*ptun(* 
would explain the orbital variations, 
which aslronomeis measured over a 
period of at least ac enUiry until 1910 
From that year until recently, howev¬ 
er, m(*asurem«*nts have failed to 
show any unexplainc*cl vaiialions 

Mr Anderson maintains that this 
negative data, together with the 
absence of gravitational effects on 
two US spacecratt-F’ioneers 10 and 
11—now travelling through the outer 
solai system, suggests that the* orbit 
of the tenth planet is so distant and 
elongated that it only nears the sun 
and known planets every 700 to 
1000 years 

The data also indicates that the 
orbit of the tenth planet is very 
unusual, tilted at almost right angles 
to the orbits of the other planets and 
stretching anywhere trom 10,000 to 
12,000 million kilometres across 

The bizarre orbit of the tenth 
planet is not unique m the solar 
system The orbit of Pluto, the ninth 
planet somewhat smaller in size than 
the moon, is inclined .10 degrees 
above and below the plane of the 
other planets 

Long intervals of time are need¬ 
ed to reach final conclusions about 
variations in planet orbits and scien¬ 
tists will have to use all the data, 
including the pioneer spacecraft, to 
conclude that Planet X is far away 


nowand not disturbing the outer pla 
nets, at least not at a detectable level 

Scientists at the US naval obsi*r. 
valory estimated that Planet X, it u 
exists, made its closest approach to 
the sun in 1750 and is expected to 
make its next close approach 
between the years 2500 and 2800 

New data on other solar systems; 

Meanwhile, new data in reccin 
months support the view that oihi * 
solar systems exist, increasing expec¬ 
tations of extra-terrestrial life in ilip 
unwerse 

A team of Canadian dslronomi-r. 
using a new telescopic techniqiif 
have disc overed what could be the 
best t'videnc e yet for planets arounri 
other stars Their survey of 16 nearh, 
solar-type stars has revealed cle.it 
indications that two of them are aci- 
cjmpanied by objects believed to hp i 
more massive than the planet jupitei 

The astronomers tonducleii 
their observations for six years at the 
US-Canada-Francp telescope atej' 
Mauna Kea m lawaii While notahlf 
to observe* the extra solar object'- 
directly, the technique used by lln' 
Canadian team involved measurini; 
shifts m the spectrum of the star 
caused by a slight gravitational i)cill 
exerted on the star by the smaller 
companion object 

Earlier in 1987 astronomers, 
using a radio telescope at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology, disco¬ 
vered a star much like our sun in its 
youth possessing a disk of gas orbit¬ 
ing It in accordance with 17th century 
astronomer johanne*^ Kepler's law' 
of planetary rotation The discoverv 
of the orbiting disk around the star 
"f-IL Tauri" is the most definitive 
demonstration yet that other stais 
might have planetary systems 

But astronomers have yet to find 
a planet orbiting a star outside the 
solar system. More conclusive obser¬ 
vations may not be possible until 
larger and more sensitive telescopes 
are launched into space, above the 
obscuring atmosphere of the earth 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your WSoraf Power 


1 prolix: (a) efficient (b) prefix (c) outspoken 
c/i long-winded 

2 decoy: (a) thief (b) garrulous (c) person or 
hing used to tempt somebody into danger or such a 
ruk (d) decorum 

3. par: (a) standard score or equal (b) a short 
lole (c) green tint (d) frank 

4 scald: (a) rebuke (b) become bold (c) suffer 
leedlessly id) to hurt with some hot material. 

5. disunion: (a) want of unity (b) a broken trade 
iMion (f) shattered image (d) splitting an atom 

6 welter: (a) mud (fa) general confusion (c) te- 
rible blow (d) tortuous path 

7 guzzle: (a) a striped animal (b) mix up (c) 
Ml and drink greedily (d) wobble 

8 modal: (a) relating to mode or mannei (b) 
lodal point (r) young model for advertisements (d) 
nodahty-conscious 

9 quirk: (a) noisy bird (b) sudden twist (r) shi¬ 
er (d) stand upright 

10 orthography: (a) art of writing (b) system of 
pelling (c) the technique of map drawing (d) exper¬ 


tise m biography 

11 irate: la) slovenly (b) berate (c) angry (d) 
questionable 

12 slash: (a) pull down somebody or something 
(b) cut sharply (c) push backward (d) distribute pre¬ 
sents 

13 zealot: (a) sensitive (b) crank (r) cruel (d) 
fanatic 

14 vandal: (a) willul destroyer (b) criminal (c) 
pick-pocket id) discordant. 

15 scurrilous: (a) gone astray (b) burdensome 
(() derogatory and indecent (d) unsavoury dish. 

16 obliterate: (a) blot out, efface (b) write an ob¬ 
ituary (c) make oblique reference (d) rectify. 

17 intransigent: (a) angry (b) inscrutable (c) 
uncompromising (d) opaque 

18 montage: (a) cutting, selection and arrange¬ 
ment of films (b) hilly (r) irksome (d) complex 

19 turgid: (a) unclear (b) swollen, pompous (c) 
disordered (d) complex 

20 languid: (a) happy (b) slow-moving, lacking 
liveliness (c) pale yellcjw id) destitute 



1 prolix: id) long-winded 

—His college lecturer is so prolix that he takes an hour to 
'xplain what can be made clear in 10 minutes 

2 decoy: (c) person or thinp used to tempt someone into 
bngerous position, or a trick for this purpose. 

—The army Jawan was decoyed across the frontier and 
.nested for espionage. 

3 par: (a) standard score expected of a fine player, or 

■i|ual 

—He stood on a par with his rival player. 

4 tcald: (d) to hurt with something hot 

—The child scalded his foot with boiling water meant for 

ea 

5 dliunion: (a) want of unity, dissension. 

-It was the disunion that broke up the Citizens'Associa- 
lon meeting 

6 welter: (b) general confusion, confused mass 

—The we/ter of political beliefs was indeed baffling for the 
Ulcerate voter. 

7. guzzle: (c) eat apd drink greedily 

-The ever-hungry lad may be seen guzzling sweets every 
lay. 

8. modal: (a) relating to mode or manner. 

—The modal auxiliaries, such as 'can', 'may' are often 
elied upon by writers. 

9. ipililu (b) sudden twist, as of arcumstances 

-It was the quirk of fate that upset his elaborate calcula- 

lons, 

10. orthography: (b) system of spelling 

—His En^ish teacher was famous for orthography 

11. irate: (c) angry. 


—The irate mob in Meerut set fire to a mosque recently. 

12 slash: (b) cut sharply 

-The prices of cloth have been slashed by traders to clear 
the large stocks. 

13 zealot: (d) fanatic, over-enthusiasbc. 

-Had It not been for the Hindi zealots, the language 
problem would not have been so troublesome as it has become. 

14. vandal: (a) wilful destroyer, wrecker, 

—Vandals destroyed several vehicles during the Delhi 

riots 

15 scurrilous: (c) derogatory, indecent 

-Some magazines were recently censured by the Press 
Council for scurrilous writings. 

16 obliterate: (a) blot out, efface. 

—He took pains to obliterate certain paragraphs from the 

essay. 

1 7. iniransIgeHt: (c) uncompromising, refusing to teach an 
understanding. 

-lUmanathan turned out to be a typically intransigent 

character. 

18 montage: (a) cutting and selection of films to make 
consecutive whme. 

-The film editor was quite an expert in fixing up a 

montage. 

19. turgid: (b) swollen, pompous. 

-The turgid postures caused his rum. 

20. languid: (b) slow-moving, lacking liveliness. 

-He was so languid that he always remained last in the 

race. 
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WHcrs 


App^ntmenis Elte. 


Appointed; Elected Etc. 

R. Venkalaraman He has been 
elected as the 8th President of India 
He sucieeds Giani Zail Singh 

NO Tiwan He has been 
appointed as the Finance Minister of 
India 

M C Fotvciat Political adviser to 
the Prime Minister, he has been 
appointed as Minister of Steel and 
Mines 

lafffJnh Tytivr Minister of Civil 
Aviation, he has been given the addi¬ 
tional charge of Tourism which fell 
vacant after the resignation of Mr 
Mufti Mohammed Sayeed. 

Brahm Dull. Ho retains his port¬ 
folio of Petroleum and Natural Gas 
and gives up Finance*, which he was 
holding as an additional chaige 

Shiv Shankar He has been given 
the portfolio of Planning and 
Programme Implementation with 
additional c barge of Law and Justice 

The Ministry ol txternal Affairs 
which vs'as undvr Mr N D Tiwari will be 
looked alter by Prime Minister Rafiv 
Gandhi 

Kem Chung Yiil He has been 
appointed as the Prime Minister of 
South Korea replacing Mr Lee Han- 
Key who held the post toi six weeks 

Giovanni Goria He has been 
appointed the new Prime Minister of 
Italy 

Anibal Cavaco Silva He has been 
elected as the new Prime Minister of 
Portugal 


JULY 

12-Coup bid IS foiled in Philippines 
11-10 persons are killed by terrorists 
in Punjab. 

14—Martial law ends in Taiwan after 
38 years. 


Shiv Kumar High Commissioner 
(designate) of India to Trinidad and 
Tobago, he has been accredited as 
High Commissioner for India to 
Dominica 

A K Verma He is to head 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW), 
the top intelligence agency ol India 

Kenneth Kaunda President of 
Zambia, he h.as been elected as 
Chairman of Organisation ot African 
Unity 

Manmuhan Singh Deputy Ch¬ 
airman of the Planning Commission 
of India, he has been appointed as 
Secretary-General of the South- 
South Commission 
Resigned 

Amitdbh Bathchan He has 
resigned from his seat in Lok Sabha 

K K Tewary Ministei ot State for 
Public Enterprises 

Arun Singh Minister of State for 
Defence 

Mufti Mohammed Sayeed Mi¬ 
nister of Tourism 

Leo Han-Key Prime Minister ot 
South Korea 
Distinguished Visitors 

Michat‘1 H Armaenst Under¬ 
secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
USA 

Yasser Arafat Chairman of Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation (PLO). 

Dr Rifaat Mahgrob Speaker of 
the People's Assembly of Egypt 

Died 

K Subbarayan A veteran journa¬ 
list He was 77 


—80 people are killed and more 
than 250 injured in bomb blasts 
in Karachi in Pakistan. 

17—France snaps ties with Iran. 

20—Doctors across the country, 
belonging to the Central Cover- 


EVENTS 


nment Health Organisations g( 

on an indefinite strike. 

23—Bandh paralyses life m Bangla 
desh 

-Eight bus passengers are killpi 
near Meerut by unidentitiei 
persons 

25-Mr R Venkataraman is sworn i 
as the eighth President of Indi; 

27—80 persons are reported killed i 
communal clashes in Pakistan 

29— Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi an 
President | R Jayewardene sign 
historic peace accord to end th 
Tamil problem of Sri Lanka 

—More than fifteen people ar 
killed in noting in Sri LanL 
following protests against Incic 
Sri Lanka accord 

30— 1000 Indian peace-keepir 
troops land in Sri Lanka 

—Two BjP leaders are shot dead L 
terrorists in New Delhi 

-Prime Minister Rajiv Gandl 
escapes bid on life by Lanka 
naval guard 

31 —Four bus passengers are killed I 
terrorists m Punjab 

AUGUST 

1-Moro than 400 Iranian pilgrin 
are killed in clashes in Macca 

4— A Sikh convention, called by ll 
acting Akal Takht Chief, Pn 
Darshan Singh, demands a 'sep 
rate' territory for Sikhs 

5— The process of surrendering 
arms by Tamil militants starts 
Sri Lanka 

7- Nineteen persons are killed I 
terrorists in Punjab 

-Eleven thousand scientists 
USA, Japan and Britain sign 
pledge to boyiott 'Star Wars' 
programme of USA. 

8- USA stalls till January 15, 1988, 
the three year $ 4.2 billion milit¬ 
ary and economic aid to Pakistan 
The aid was to start from October 

1987. 

9- 41 St Independence Day Cele¬ 
brations are launched. 

11-15 persons are killed in bomb 
blasts in Pakistan. 

—Iraq resumes air strikes on Iran, 
thus breaking a 25-day lull. 
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4 LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Pnrtmstolthm Youth 

Dear Reader, 

Times have changed fast, in fact much too fast There are militant student movements in many 
parts of the world. Virtue and virtuosity are jeered at The elders and the advice which they tende 
are disregarded. While it is fair on the part of the youth to secure their rights, especially equality c 
treatment in every sphere of activity, such protests should be directed towards just causes, not 
towards denunciation and denigration of whatever they see around them. The soul of youth cries 
in anguish-^and rightly—at the injustice and mounting corruption which is accbmpanied by misus 
of power and exploitation of privilege. This is indeed a major provocation. 

Wherever the youth seek to play a constructive role such as ousting a corrupt and oppressive 
regime from power, they command widespread support In Assam the youth brought about a 
virtual political revolution and the Chief Minister is young and was, until recently, a student leade 
In several other parts of Bastern India also the youth are playing a commendable role. The latest 
example of victorious youth in Asia is provided by South Korea where, thanks to youth, a 
dictatorial regime has been discredited and the stage set for the induction of democracy. 

This country's future is undeniably in the hands of youth; they are the nation-builders of 
tomorrow. But knowledge and a full sense of responsibility must always precede any jump into 
the political arena. That is our considered suggestion in the national int^r^L We offer, as usu^, 
constructive suggestions and material for the benefit of young men and women, amon^ whom, i 
is our earnest hope, the full sense of responsibility will spread faster than the tendency towards 
frivolity. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 




EDITORIAL 


orweni of Words Without Action 


otb Pope and Ptutarch were absolutely correct 
when they pointed oat the futility of frequent 
ral exercises by all and sundry. "Words", said the 
umer in his famous Essay, "are like leaves, and where 
ley most abound, much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
iiind," Plutarch, even more realistic, cautioned that 
\ords will build no walls" The ceaseless stream of 
Olds that flow at international conferences and the 
'Hh-sounding resolutions passed at such gatherings 
take little difference to the s.hape of things in the 
>rely afflicted world where obstinate Presidents and 
■ime Ministers, backed by their henchmen, will 
intinue whatever they ate determined about Those 
ho habitually defy world conscience will not change 
leir lines of action /lowever strong the censure by men 
i reason 

These dictums may appropriately be applied to at 
\ist two of the recent international conferences where 
vuiine well-wishers of humanity and seekers of justice 
inferred for long hours and produced lengthy resolu- 
ons in phraseology that has by now become all too 
miliar. The first was the Asian Relations Commemora¬ 
te Conference held in Delhi early in October There 
as much talk of a "distinct Asian identity and cons- 
ousness", commonality of interests and the impor- 
nce of political will to ensure greater cooperation 
nong the nations. Shared history, cultural and philoso- 
hical under-pinnings, it was said, provided certain 
npulses for Asian unity and solidarity 

Pray, wh^s is Ote Asian unity or the recognition of 
lope^ifve policies for mainaining peace and atnity? 
istead of harmony we have almost perpetti^ discord 
ndia and Pakistan, India and Sti lanka and India and 
hiha, foe instance). Who bothers about th^ so-c^ed 
\sim idehtify" and the concept of a uniped A^'an, 
‘fc^^fd^nddear ancf conyentfonji/ disdmtad^b't and a 
ew-^n^trnetiotief eeppoinieforderi Evetytinopuitxues 
IS ^ haterests. and ^nt att^on is pdd to 

'iiscs^l^peti^iirg^t.rteeds. The Supdr^^oil^ exploit 
le s^nodj^.add;p^lUcal weakness^ of An vtdner- 
are turned into convenient tools 


for promoting strategic ends. There is much hypocrisy, 
and of course there is much deceit, both of v^ich 
result in intense misery for the common man Theoreti¬ 
cal endorsements of policies are no better than ritual 
reiteration of intent No wonder the resolutions are 
ignored vvith contempt by the Big Powers which alone 
can set the stage for giving a practical shape to them. 

Thousands of miles away from Delhi, another basi¬ 
cally futile show, totally shorn of leality and solid 
content, was staged a few days later. Prime Ministers 
and Presidents of 48 Commonwealth countries held a 
summit, at Vancouver (Canada) CHOGM's main agenda 
was almost the same as at the previous summits at 
Nassau in October, 7985-fhe challenge of poverty, 
avoidanre of a nuclear war, total disarmament and 
elimination of racialism The dismal sequel to the coup 
in Fill, a Commonwealth member, was bound to be 
fully discussed and its implications were assessed. But 
hopes of concrete action-to resolve the multi-faceted 
crisis in the island, now a republic, vanished early. 
Helplessness and dismay were writ large on the faces of 
the summit leaders The same was true of the abortive 
resolutions denouncing apartheid and calling lor sanc¬ 
tions against the arrogant South African regime, passed 
at the previous CHOCM. 

\ Little has come out of the anti-apartheid drive nor 
of the mild but mandatory, comprehensive sanctions 

I' supposed to have been applied by the Commonwealth 
members Aparjfieid and the cruelties being perpetrated 
on the blacks in Africa, it is said, have been.causing 
"grave con&em to almost all members of CHtXM". But 
of what practical use is the "grave concern" and the 
repeated censure of die racists^ The "Eminent Persons 
Croup", comprising earnest and well-meaning VIPs 
from various continents, has admitted Its frulure to 
aeftieve its mission. The situation in Africa continues to 
be.gmye, die loud resolutions and speeches at CHOCM 
notmlAstanding Words indeed break no bones nor, as 
nuurch said long ago, do they build any walls, ^j^ere 
concrete action is lacking the eagerly sought p&> 
amilv and iu^tice orove elusive. ■ 
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Boair OF -FOfte/GN hand~ 

Apropol uf yiiur pdilorMl “ilagcy of 
Foreign Hjnd' (SepI issue) il has been rightly 
ashed, "Is (here only an esiernal threat to India 
that (an endanger the very basis of our sove- 
reignly and Independence?” Among the doubl¬ 
ing Thomases there are elements who subserve 
Ihe imperialist interests or are right wing reac¬ 
tionaries by conviction There are also those 
who pose to be patriots and secular bul In real¬ 
ity are chauvinists and communalisls They are 
part ol Ihr minority as well as the ma|arlty. 

We must renew the spirit of patriotism 
and national awakening Let us revive the inner 
meaning of “Quit India” In the new historical 
Situation from hamtels, slums, factories and 
fields, the Indian nation should speak with one 
voice-we shall and must defend India's unity 
and freedom even as we fought unitedly for it 
In the years gone by But Ibis will be possible 
only if we rr-awakrn Ihe sense of pridr and 
cherish our legacy 

Mhntiiir >1 A Iv'ili ( 111,(11,1 
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II would be unjust to brand all Indians 
weak in character Which country is free from 
these troubles anyway? Consider Ihe spy scan¬ 
dals In the U S Embassy in the U S S R, or Ihe 
case of Ihe Soviet fighter pilot who defected to 
the USA with a MIC-2S (SepI fc, 197fc). As Presid¬ 
ent lincoln wrote, ”for every selfish politician, 
there Is a dedicated leader, for every enemy 
there Is a friend,” II was India which gifted 
Gandhi to this world Our country will never be 
ruined; I believe there will emerge another 
Gandhi 

3 

\ 

The editorial in your September issue has 
made it obvious that we have became a victim 
ol our own prejudices and biased thinking This 
Is Ihe reason why we have failed to preserve, 
and impart colour to, Ihe basic human values 
Instead of owning responsibility for Ihe self- 
created turmoil in almost all walks of life, we 
are engaged in the dirty game of mud slinging 

At present our credibility Is at slake The 
slink of corruption all round has raised a ques¬ 
tion mark over our supposedly Inherent quali¬ 
ties, Now who will believe that this is the same 
Bharat that unce was a spiritual guide to (he 
rest of the world which was poping In Ihe 
darkness created by prejudice and hatred? How 
shameful is it that everything in our country has 
ita price) C orruplion has pervaded our social, 
political and economic life, creating a crisis of 
charader. New is Ihe lime to display tremen¬ 
dous determination and sincerity, 

Allah,i),aif Arvmd Kumiir Mishr,i 
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CLAWS OFFAGLE 

My hearty rongratulations for vour timely 
editorial 'Claws of the Eagle' You have hil hard 
the eye of Ihe bull. The editorial espoves Ihe 
fact that the faith of the vo-calied devotees of 
peace is only skin deep What (he Amerli an 
diplomats and Mr Reagan personally are tiying 
to play is a landemnable ganie of dupliciiy 

They are making an attempt to (mi (he 
historic Sri tanka accord whiih has ended Ihe 
bloody ethnic war in which thousands of innoc¬ 
ent people lost their lives They are doing this 
lor their personal bencfil-lo pursue their stra¬ 
tegic alms all over the world At a lime when 
the whole world is trying lo stop all kinds ot 
war the odd behaviour of American diplomats 
should be criticised by everyone 

It IS high lime that leaders of all nations 
made a combined effort lo cut the claws ol Ihe 
American Eagle and freed iheir own iniintiies 
from Its VICIOUS grip 

,1 II ■' 1, ) ,111 1 
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Your editorial "Claws of ihr tagle" 
unmasks Ihe games Ihe Super Powers play But 
double talk is not Ihr game of the Super 
Powers alone The polilics of all countries is 
based on il, international or national. 

Internationally we stand (or a peaceful 
solution to problems only to prepare for milit¬ 
ary solutions We argue about a belter internali- 
onal economic order but refuse to have a 
belter economic order within Ihe country. We 
interfere in Ihe internal affairs of other coun¬ 
tries for preventing interference by others in 
Ihe affairs of Ihe same country We acquire and 
esperlmeni with deadly armaments in the name 
of disarmament 

Nationally we propagate secularism only 
to foment more communal trouble We talk of 
unity and integrity of Ihe country lo divide the 
country on regional, religious or ideological 
considerations Instead of solving our probiems 
within Ihe country, we raise the bogey of a 
‘foreign hand*. We commit ourselves to a 
'dean adnshdatration” to cover up our corrupt 
practices We launch anti-poverty schemes bul 
end up in condoning enrichment of the rich 
through such schemes. 

Thus Ihe voice of sanity is brushed aside 
as impracticable and devoid of reality 
ftariiifa Bah inder Singh 

e 

CASTE SYSTEM AND CASTE WANS 

Your Topical Essay “Caste System and 
Caste Wars” (Oct '871 was well-conceived and 
carried conviction The masses who eomprtsc 
the lower castes have lost their Indhridualily 
through constant tyranny of the higher castes. 
The process has corrodsid Ihe collective confid¬ 
ence of the country and questions Ihe secular 
and socialist status of our society. At a result, In 
Ihe 4B years of independence, caste confMcl has 
spread Hke a cancer throoghoul our country 


India it a poor country. Her most |»rbi- ' 
leged upper crust has tbriv^ on the efforts oi 
(he toiling mass belonging mostly to the luwn 
castes But in return these very people leairtii, 
poor people behind and forgid them at onr 
tries lo forget a bad dream. Consequently, ihs 
country it getting infinitely poorer with ihr 
future far from promising 

I'lui 'Hin-ii lay.ivhrne Ini ,11, 
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A debate on the caste system, whkh i< 
unfortunately still thriving in our country, anit 
the brutal mavsacres in Ihr name of caste wjin 
can't be cunfined to the ConstHullonal provi- ' 
(Ions and Ihr political ramifications II Is ncil 
(imply a law and order problem; rather, vanoin 
vni in-et onumic forces are at work behind il 

The 'rut lies in Ihe unequal dislrihulion g 
land and wealth which is all the more 
pronounced in Ihe countryside It is intereslinc 
In note that Ihr casle-alignmeni helps build up 
a positive force of resistance against landlor 
dism 

Earlier, before Ihe boom of the Green 
Revolution, the agrarian relations had evolvpil 
tome sort of order The upper cades were Ih' 
landlords and (hey wielded political power ton 
(.orr'ion, bonded labour and untouchabilils 
were paling into the vitals of the socialistic and 
democ rails palfern of society The agrarian rrlj 
linns have undergone a sea change since then 
and Ihe old order is gradually dying its natiinl 
death Things have changed for the erstwhile 
pour and destitute backward caste people, Ihc 
have started reaping bumper crops, thanks In 
Ihe Green revolution. The change has destahi 
Used Ihe power equation based on caste as 
well. A new edifice of power hierarchy has bm 
built There is trouble and turmoil; Ihe back 
ward caste land-owners now want to dutate 
Iheii terms The old landlords find it dlfflcull li 
relinquish their power and patronage 

111, I s.inifiv Will' 
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I read with interest the essay "TerrorisK 
are made.not born” (September issue). This 
essay is precise and well written But I do nni 
fully agree with some of the conlenlions II hi 
been slated that terrorism is Ihe result of 
umemployment and economic and political 
disparities Though this Is generally true, the 
queilion Is why these factors are affecting onl' 
Punjab and not Tamil Nadu, Bihar and Ihe olhi 
Slates. There is much more unemployment an' 
economic disparity In those Stales than in 
Punjab Countless people there are living fron 
hand lo mouth. Their plight is tragic indeed. 

The fact is that people in many regions 
have deep-rooted hatred for other religions 
Foreign domination and foreign agents also 
give birth lo terrorism. The essay does not 
cover these aspects of the problem. 

Hofhiirpiir iPunitbl Vineet Rjnr 


May be you have recently appeared in ar 
competfttve eaambiation. 

Wu shall be grateful if you could send 
the question papers. These will be return' 
along wlih the postage spent by you. 

Vour gesture win be hlgbip apprectatc 
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HID lO MAKf INDIA SION NPF 

NORIIIIRN SFATtS'ANH- 
ILRRORIbf DRIVE 

DEA'IFI SENTENCE FCjR "SATI" 
ABF HORS 


Taxation for Drought 
Reiiaf 

<» govemmenl can lan and please 
or even avoid considcMahle 
resentmenl among large sec tions of 
society when it impose fresh levies 
But the additional taxes, levied by the 
Central Goveinmerit in mid-yeai, to 
(ollec t Rs SSO trore lor di ought relief 
IS an exception Faced with a criicd 
calamity m the shape of the 20ih 
centuiy's woisl drought, the Govc-r- 
nmenl had no i hoic.e In tact i oiisi- 
rlermglhe massive tiirujunls tc'C|uiied 
lor eftc’ctive relief to the c cores ol 
people hit hard by the diought and its 
attormalh, the sum of R-, s')!) c roie is 
only a liaction ot Ihc estiinali ic'Cjui 
red at least Pi J'>()(ic lore flu-actual 
dimensions .il the pmblcMii will 
unfold lh)'msi'Ke>. <is lime passes 

An ordinance' issued by the* 
I’ic'sident on Sept 1 *l to give etiec I to 
die nc'w tax measiiic's,raisi>s fust c lass 
and aiic onditioned rail tiires as .ilso 
all domestic' taies Individuals and 
cornp.iciies ssith annual incomr' and 
piotil ol oviM Rs SO,()()() will have to 
pay a siiicharge ol S [let cent on Ihe 
l.cx payable by them Wi*alth lax 
payc'rs will have to yic-ld 10 per <c*nl 
moie c»n the assc'ssc'd wc’alth tax 

A suichdige ol S pc ‘1 cent ad 
va/orern by way ot increase in auxili¬ 
ary' duty has also been imposc'd on all 
imports except ciude pelrolc-um and 
other essential items 

Ihe nc’w levies will be- only loi 
one year—tor dssc'ssment year l‘)fJ8- 
89, and will lapse theriMiter. 

The additional yic-ld liom the tax 
effort was estimated to be Ks 220 
crore from direct taxes .md Rs 2'>0 
croie from customs duties in the 
current year The hike in air fares 
through a 10 per cent surchaigc and a 
similar surchaige on tail fares for first 
class and air-conditioned class 
passengers would bring additionally 
Rs 70 to ks 80 riore 

The addiuonal burden would fall 
f>n the richer sections of society. 1 he 


poor, low and middle-income 
groups would remain unaffected. 
The levy on the corporate sector 
would leave nearly 50 per centof the 
companies and almost all small-scale 
units unattected since only those 
companies with roipoiate profits of 
above Rs 50,000 would be subjected 
to the surchaige I ikc- the income-tax 
surcharge, this will also be applicable 
loi one year 

the lax administialion is being 
lightened The tax base will also be 
wideni*d thiough surveys and 
sc-acches Ihe additional burden on 
the* 111 ! oiiie-lax payers would be 
small since the surcharge would be 
on the tax payable by individuals and 
companic’s, not on then income 

Parallel Govt in 
Jharkhand Area 

W ith the lharkhand Coordination 
(Ommittee dec idmg to set up a 
|)iovisional parallel government in 
the lharkhand arc'a, the agitation foi 
thc> lormation ot yet another tull- 
lledged State* has assumed new 
dimensions and posed a c hallenge to 
the Centre Ihe Coordination 
( ommittc'c* has given a virtual ulli- 
maUim th<it Us dec ision will be imple- 
mc'iiled il the* ( eniral (jovc'rnment 
l.iils Id establish, by lantiary, 1988, a 
sc-paiate State loi the* lharkhand 
aieas I hese areas include 21 distric Is 
ol Bihar, Wc*st Bengal, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradc'sh Oetails of Ihe plan 
aie to be announcc‘d at a lharkhand 
rally on Novembc'r 15 

The- Committee doc idr*d to fight 
unitedly lor a separate* State II 
desc ribed Mr Rapv fiantifu as one of 
the biggest enemies of the 
oppressed c lass and dec ided to light 
for ouster ot the "corrupt gover¬ 
nment whicti reprt*sc*nts only multi 
nationals". The (.ommittee cliaigoci 
the ('entie and the State govern¬ 
ments m thc’se arenas of working 
against the interests ot Adivasis 

The ger>-economic, cultural and 
political nature ot the population in 
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these areas is the same and "there is 
no reason why Jharkhand should be 
denied to the people, who have 
been fighting for it for the last 50 
years" so runs the agitators' argu¬ 
ment. They contend that while the 
governments of these areas earn 
revenue from the tribals, they do not 
spend proportionally for the d<-ve- 
lopment of these people 

The parallel government will ask 
people not to pay taxes or even obey 
the present governments of these 
four Suites and will decide its own 
separate policies and programmes 
tor the pecjple of the lharkhand 
area 

About SOO delegates cif 50 orga¬ 
nisations, including the lharkhand 
party, the Jharkhand Miikti Morcha 
(JMM), and All Jharkhand Students' 
Union (AJSU), a militant youth and 
students' organisation, backed the 
demand All M L A s and members of 
Parliament belonging to the Jhark¬ 
hand area have been asked to resign 
from their posts. 

New Solution for 
" Gorkhaland" 

Ithough the Gorkha National 
Front leader, Mr Subhash Gheis- 
ing, has reiterated his demand tor a 
separate State as the only acceptable 
solution of the problem, an all-party 
meeting arranged by West Bengal 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu, passed a 
resolution proposing that a Ddr)eel- 
ing Hill Council, covering the three 
hill sub-divisions of Kurseong, Kalim- 
pong and Darieeling, be set up The 
Council IS proposed to be a predomi¬ 
nantly elected body, with one-third 
nominated members of wherm some 
would be officials and the rest elect¬ 
ed representatives like MLAs and 
MPs For election of the remaining 
two-thirds of the members the exist¬ 
ing constituencies would have to be 
redctiiu'd and amendments made to 
the Pancha/at and Municipal Acts of 
the State Government Darjeeling 
district with the three hill sub-divi¬ 


sions and Siliguri, would remain the 
basic administrative unit 

The meeting, attended by 17 
parties, reached a consensus on the 
basis of which ar. appeal was made to 
the Gorkha National Liberation Front 
leaders to resolve-* the problem 
speedily within the fiamework of a 
United West Bengal where the aspi¬ 
rations of the Nepali-speaking 
people would be given adequate 
weightrge 

Mr Jycjti Basu claimed that the 
proposal conceded a great deal 
though It fell sh«)rt of the demand toi 
a separate Stale of Ciorkhaland 1 he 
PCC chief, Mr Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi, (who isalso the Unum Minis¬ 
ter of State for Crrmmerce) felt that a 
solution to the Gorkhaland demand 
should be negotiated with all 
possible speed 

llie Hill Council would be 
resprjnsible for the social, economic 
and cultural development of the 
region within the broad framework 
(jf State policy The conduct of law 
and order, juslic e, tea gardens, mana¬ 
gement of reserve forests, electricity, 
etc, would remain in the hands of the 
State Government and the Hill 
Council would have only partial 
control csver transport, education, 
health, tourism and public health, 
much on the lines of shared responsi¬ 
bilities for subjects listed in the 
Concurrent List attached to Indian 
Constitution, 

On the demand for Gorkhali and 
Nepali being made official languages, 
Mr Basu said the CPM and the Lett 
Front had advocated the inclusion of 
Nepali in the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution. Nepali was a deve¬ 
loped language and had a separate 
identity which should make it edsier 
to grant acceptance 

But the GNLF on September 27 
rejected the proposal for a Hill 
Council on certain grounrds, 
including the name and the Front's 
preference to deal with the 
Centre. 


fntiia Needs Ample Ah 

I n its latest report published 
September, the World Bank h, 
expressed the view that India "con 
nues to need a large volume' . 
foreign assistance "m absolute term 
if the higher rate of investment ai 
growth required to achic* 
improved standards of living is to f 
attained 

The Bank's report (for fiscal 19« 
points out that with the reduci 
assistance to India from its soft-len 
mg affiliate, the International Dev 
lopment Association (IDA), ll 
Bank's lending to India has increavi 
in proportion to the total Bank ass 
tam.e The IDA had to prune Us ass 
tance to India due to overall limits i 
IDA resources and increasing clan 
by other countries 

A major contribution of the bar 
both directly and through t 
(onsortium of donors, has taken t 
form of a large volume of conces 
onal assistance to provide support 
India's balance of payments 

The bank expects increasi 
industrial efficiency in India in t 
coming years as a result of ma, 
policy changes made over the p. 
two years The expectation is that t 
recent export promotion measui 
should enable manufacturers 
compete abroad less without impi 
duties or regulations coming in t 
way of responding adequately 
changing world market condition: 

India's economic policies sin 
Independence are intended 
achieve growth, self-sufficiency a 
social justice. The Seventh PI 
announced new considerations 
industrial policy and specifics 
recognised the importance 
productivity improvements if t 
nation was to reach its potential 
growth and a higher standard 
living 

Commenting on the sev( 
drought which has plagued India, t 
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Bank Vice-President said: "We have 
1(1 nnd ways consistent with needs 
and priorities of the Government of 
India, keeping m mind the rules and 
: regulations of bank loan and assis- 
i lance laws." 

Another Insurgency in 
N orth-East 

here are growing threats of 
further turmoil in the country's 
mirlh-eastern region where, accord¬ 
ing to official sources in Delhi, 
increasing trends towards chauvin- 
•Mu are noticeable 

As a result of this disturbing 
lai lor, the Centre has turned down 
demands for extension of an "inner- 
line permit" which is in force in 
Aiunaihal Pradesh, Mizoram and 
Nagaland Other State's in the region, 
nil luding Assam and Meghalaya, 
have also sought this restriction on 
the plea that there is a danger of the 
lotal population being swamped by 
iiutsiders 

A delegation of regional parties, 
led by Assam Chief Minister Prafulla 
Mahanta, had discussions on this 
issue with Union Home Minister Buta 
Singh and other senior Ministry offi- 
(lals in the Capital recently. The 
( entre is of the view that any further 
extension of an "inner line permit" is 
fraught with wider ramifications It 
will set at nought efforts to bring the 
tribal population of the region into 
the national mainstream 

Extension of this permit system 
would only widen the gulf between 
the tribals and the non-tribals 
Notable in this context is the erup¬ 
tion of violence in Meghalaya. Even 
during the worst phase of insurgency 
in Nagaland, Mizoram and Manipur, 
Meghalaya had remained peaceful 

Faced with a violent agitation 
launched by the Khasi Students' 
Union (KSU), the dominant tribal 
group in Meghalaya, Chief Minister 
Williamson Sangma had several 
rounds of discussion with the Central 
leaders on the question of extending 


the "inner line" to Meghalaya as well. 

Countering the Chief Minister's 
argument that the disti net tribal iden¬ 
tity would be in danger if the influx of 
outsiders is not checked, the Centre 
feels tliat State legislation like the 
restricted area permits and protected 
area permits already exist to ensure 
adequate protection of the tribal way 
of life and property. 

Reservation of seats is another 
thorny issue the Centre has to 
contend with Meghalaya, Mizoiam 
and Nagaland have sought full reser¬ 
vations in their respective legisla¬ 
tures 

The Centre had the Constitution 
amended to deal with the situation 
The 58th Constitution (Amendment) 
Bill passed in the Fast session of Parlia¬ 
ment provided for special arrange¬ 
ments with regard to reservation of 
seats for Scheduled Tribes in the 
North-Eastern Stales of Arunachal, 
Nagaland, Mizoram and Meghalaya 
By amending Article 3.32 of the Cons¬ 
titution, the readjuslmentof seats has 
been frozen till 2000 A D 

Bid to make India Sign 
NPT 

A nother joint effort, by the USA 
and the Soviet Union, is currently 
being made to persuade India to sign 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 
this time the argument being that 
such a gesture would help in keeping 
a check on Pakistan's nuclear prepa¬ 
rations Following the Washington 
agreement on medium-si/e nui lear 
missiles signed in the third week of 
September, the U S A is believed to 
be exerting pressure on the Soviet 
Union to use its influence on India in 
this connection The Super Powers 
appear to be colluding in putting 
pressure on all the remaining non¬ 
nuclear countries to sign the Treaty 
or accept international safeguards on 
all their nuclear facilities. 

Continuing U.S military aid to 
Pakistan, despite that country's 
acquisition of a nuclear weapons 


capability, is likely to be on top of Mr 
Gandhi's agenda at his imminent 
meetings in Washington. While India 
seeks U S. help in stopping Pakistan 
from going nuclear, it is believed that 
Washington will counterMr Gandhi's 
arguments with the proposal that 
India enter into a regional nuclear 
non-proliferaUon accord with Pa¬ 
kistan if It cannot sign the NPT. 

The U S is not taking seriously 
the argument that India cannot close 
Its nuclear options so long as China is 
not brought under some non-prolife¬ 
ration discipline This is because 
China IS treated as an emerging Super 
Power Both Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington even suggest that China be 
asked to accept a stricter nuclear 
non-proliferation discipline. China's 
position IS well known and firm. At 
the time of the U S.-Chma negotia¬ 
tions on a nuclear co-operation 
agreement, Bcijing did not budge an 
inch from its declared position. It 
thought It was beneath its dignity to 
put in writing the assurance that the 
Chinese Prime Minister had orally 
given 

India IS being equaled with Pakis- 
tan-almosl in the same way as Israel 
IS being equaled, in terms of military 
balance, with the Arab world. Ameri¬ 
cans are enc ouraged to believe that if 
prciper conditions are created, Mr 
Gandhi may agree to enter into a regi¬ 
onal non-proliferation accord with 
Pakistan When in 1985, President 
Zia made a proposal for a regional 
agreement, Mr Gandhi made a coun- ' 
ler-proposal He even agreed to 
enter into a working arrangement 
with Pakistan for mutual inspection 
of nuclear facilities The gesture 
proved abortive 

The U S feels that the only fool¬ 
proof way of slopping Pakistan from 
making the bomb is to have on-sito 
inspection of its nuclear facilities. But 
Pakistan will agree to it only if India 
accepts a similar inspec tion of its faci¬ 
lities In the context of the new clim¬ 
ate of detente created by the 
successful arms control talks, Russia is 
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expected to pressure India to accept 
some nuclear restraint, Ust year in 
June, Moscow warned Pakistan 
against pursuing its nuclear ambi¬ 
tions Moscow took the extraordin¬ 
ary position that Pakistan's nuclear 
weapons programme posed a threat 
to Russia's southern region 
Washington immediately responded 
by warning Russia not to interfere in 
Pakistan's internal affairs. 

Northern States' Anti¬ 
terrorist Drive 

A t Its 20th session held m Ch¬ 
andigarh on October 5 the 
Northern Zonal Count il resolved 
that the menace of terrorism, religi¬ 
ous fundamentalism and separatism, 
which sought to divide the country 
on communal lines, would be t urbecf 
in a united manner. The participants, 
which included topmost leaders of 
Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, J 
& K, Rajasthan, Delhi and the Chandi¬ 
garh Union Territory, earnestly 
appealed to the democratic, secular 
pec^ple and pulitic.al parlies to come 
out openly against the communal, 
divisive and other anti-nalional 
forces throughout the country tci 
implement the resolution m letter 
and spirit 

The resolution emphasised that 
the unity, sovc>reignty and integrity of 
the nation must be strengthened 
with the support ot the people. It also 
referred to some foreign countries 
which were backing anti-national 
elements, especially in Punjab, 
would not be allowed to succeed in 
their nefarious designs. In order to 
coordinate the efforts to maintain 
law and order, the police chiefs of the 
northern States will hold half-yearly 
meetings 

The Punjab Governor ann¬ 
ounced that the Government had 
worked out a package on incentives 
for about 1000 families of migrants 
who had settled in Delhi for the pres¬ 
ent in view of the constant danger to 
their lives These families were. 


however, reluctant to return because 
safety cjf life had not been assured. 

The Council discussed develop¬ 
mental activities in agriculture, 
power, transport, TV and All India 
RdcJio Union Home Minister Buta 
Singh presided over the session 
It was apparent, however, that 
the Council resolutions would not 
make much imj>act on the situation 
The previous resolutions had mostly 
remained unimplemented—mere ex¬ 
ercises on paper 

Death Sentence for 
"Sati" Abettors 

T he horrible social c^vil of "Sati", 
which was declarc'd illegal long 
ago and was supjtosed to have bc;en 
eliminated, raised its ugly head again 
in Rajasthan when, early in Septem¬ 
ber, a young girl ot 18 years, Roop 
Kanwar, was burnt along with the 
body of her dead husband The 
tragedy shocked the nation and 
stirred the conscience ot the jieople 
On October 1 the Rajasthan (lover- 
nment promulgated an ordinance 
providing for death penalty csr life- 
term for the abettors of "Sati" and 
imprisonment varying from one to 
five years for attempt to c ommit the 
crime. The President gave his assent 
to the ordinance. 

Efforts to glorify "Sati" will be 
punishable with imprisonment up to 
seven years and fine up to Rs 5,000 
Collectors and District Magistrates 
have been empowered to remove 
any temple or structure being raised 
or constructed for the glorification ot 
"Sati", with the help of the police "at 
the cost of the defaulter" 

The ordinance, known as the 
Rajasthan Sati (Prevention) Ordin¬ 
ance, 1987, defines Sati as "the prac¬ 
tice of burning or burying alive any 
widow along with the body of her 
deceased husband or with any 
article, object or thing associated 
with such husband, irrespective of 
whether such burning or burying is 
voluntary on the part of the widow or 


otherwise". 


The acts which have been 
defined as abetment to Sati are: indu* 
cement to a widow to get her burnt 
or buried alive whether she is in a fit 
state of mind or labouring under a 
state of intoxication or stupefaction 
or other cause impeding the exercise 
of her free will, to make her believe 
that the performance of Sab would 
result in some spiritual benefit to her 
or her deceased husband and the 


general well-being of the family, 
preventing the police from mterler- 
ing with the discharge of dubes in 
prevenUng the commission of sati, 
etc 

But It IS far from certain whelhi-r 
the socially repugnant evil of Sab will 
end by laws and ordinances alone In 
Rajasthan lakhs of people favour this 
practice and have set up numerous 
memorials and temples wherever 
women have burnt themselves on 
pyres 


Kind Attention 

S 

Please do not 
forget to quote 
your 





while making 
any enquiry or 
making any 
complaint 
regarding non- 
receipt of any 
issue 
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A tmiRr sliip toWai^ csictear S- 
aatPiMnerOf-thd hinc» lovMtrds 
on Septem¬ 
ber 16 whep^the the Sotrfet 

Union reacted apMfeementin prin¬ 
ciple (on broad oudines of a to 

ban an endip class of nudear 
weapons. The two s^tcs dso agreed 
mat P^idetA Ronald Hea^ and 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov 
would hold a surntYiit before the end 
of the year. This announcement was 
made by President Reagan himself. A 
Soviet ofhcid, echoing the senti¬ 
ment, faid 'history |s in the making*. 

The "treaty, which will be Mr 
Reagan's first arms accord with the 
Soviet Union, will ban medium and 
shortsr-range missiles. U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard¬ 
nadze, settled major differences in a 
prolonged session in Washington, 
will meet in Moscow again to work 
out the details and set die date and 
agenda for a summit in Washington. 

Asked if he still considered the 
Soviet Union an "evil empire* Mr 
Reagan said: *1 don't think it's lily 
white." 

A joint US-Soviet conununique 
also said Mr ClOrbachov would come 
to Washington this year for his third 
summit meeting with Mr Reagan. 
Saying he had Rrst proposed such an 
agreement long ago, Mr Reagan said: 
"I don't knoMr anything in the world 
iVe wait^ six years for.*' 

Thar agreement was considered a 
giant ftap towards a tong-aw^ted 
cQnpt^jp^ve US-SoViet dtsarmaT 
mcmb^tyvft provides for dtar'efimi- 
naftpb^frf US and Soviet interme- 
nuclear misses in the 
30^'^^'mtle fWige. 


-toil a iA-SovMt tnuig 
Wast(!l6rnialhy 

Pirshing mitaRes, '^althat raoineii|^ 
time, the oooperadve arrangdmblf 
that we have with the Carmans wilt 
have oonduded, and we will thqik 
remcrve the warheads* from 
missiles. *What is referred to is how 
we deal with our warheads dial we 
have now or come into our conool 
from a d^rd country." 

Anodier major devektpmenf la 
the announcement that .the two 
Powers had agreed to resume nego- 
tiadons on a nuclear test ban treat^.. 
The two countries would try b> 
develop mutually acceptable means 
of verifying compliance with the two 
earlier nuclear test ban treades 
signed in19P4and 1976, butiiotrad< 
fled so far. 

The negotiations between the 
two countries would have the ultim*' 
ate goal of complete cessation of 
nudear testing, a goal that would be 
reached in three stages. As part of die 
understancRng readied On nudear 
tesd, the two countries hrwe agreed 
thiA the Soviet Union will conduct an 
underpound nuclear test on US soif 
andthe US, in turn, would conduct a 
sitniiar test on Soviet soil to devdoit 
foolproof methods of veriflcadortr 
Full-scaie negotiations would foi^ 
by December 1 with the qltimaie 
goal of ending ail nudear weapon 
tests. 

Tftsty INI hketms.lMs yiiid Mt 
Mikhail Cofbadiov incRca^ after 
the Washington Agrmanbrit that a 
treaty eliminatiiig mediunHbf^ 
nudear misdl^ could be worked out 
this year jiatd W'gocord eutdhg itra» 

' teg^ weapons eady in 1966. 

Mr Corbachov made the siat^ 
mentinanartide regarded asanuRof 
Soviet statement on a system'dl 
woifchMde security. He said cRral- 
natlng American and Soviet merhum 
and shorter-range nudear miisilei 
was "possibleand-reaHstic'r 

"The SovieMinAlcan, agree- 
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menton nuclear armaments contains 
a conscious choice of restraint'and 
semi-limitation in the most sensitive 
sphere of relations between the 
USSR and the United States. He cited 
US inspection of Soviet military exer¬ 
cises and the visit of US 
Congressmen to a sensitive Soviet 
radar station as further evidence that 
the two sides can cooperate. 

The Soviet-American talks on 
nuclear and space arms, the conven¬ 
tion on the prohibition of chemical 
weapons which is close to being 
concluded are expected to intensify 
the advance to detente and disarma¬ 
ment. But he criticised sharply the 
doctrine of nuclear deterrence, 
which he called an effort to convince 
the worid that the road to an abyss is 
"the most correct one". A world war 
has been averted "despite the exis¬ 
tence of nuclear weapons". 

He called for the strengthening 
of the UN's peace-keeping function 
to stop regional conflicts and 
expressed support for a proposal to 
setupaU.N centre for lessening the 
danger of war 

Mr Gorbachov termed as 
"conducive to a certain extent" the 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's announcement that his' 
country would not seek to moder¬ 
nise Its 72 Pershing 1-A missiles. 
Elimination of those weapons is one 
of the sticking points in wrapping up 
an agreement. 

Fears and Suspicions: The 

nuclear agreement between the 
Soviet Foreign Minister Sheverd- 
nadze and the US Secretary of State 
Shultz has been generally welcomed, 
but fears have been expressed m 
certain quarters in Europe and the 
U.S A. Some people are afraid of the 
loss of the American nuclear 
umbrella over Europe, though both 
Britain and France retain their 
options NATO is alarmed over the 
prospect of an agreement for the 
elimination of short and medium- 
range nuclear missiles in Europe. 
Moreover, even after the abolition of 


intermediate nuclear forces there 
will remain the long-range nuclear 
missiles and new 'fire-and-forget* 
weapons which arc revolutionising 
the concept of conventional war. It is 
also expected that some of the tacti¬ 
cal nuclear weapons which now have 
a range of 120 km will be replaced 

The Soviet Minister, however, 
described the agreement as "a 
victory for all mankind" Optimists 
point to other positive features of the 
agreement- (a) A decision to open, 
before December, full-scale talks to 
reduce and then eliminate all nuclear 
testing, which could lead to an even¬ 
tual scrapping of all nuclear 
weapons; (b) a "constructive" discus¬ 
sion of human rights and what Mr 
Shultz said was a "most thorough and 
searching" talk on Afghanistan 

For the first time in the history of 
the existence of nuclear weapons, it 
has been possible to agree on the 
elimination of two classes of nuclear 
weapons. A completed agreement 
would be the first major Super Power 
arms control pact in 15 years and the 
first to eliminate an entire class of 
nuclear weapons since the United 
States developed the atomic bomb 
in the Manhattan project during 
World War II and the Soviets found 
their own nuclear technology in 
September, 1949 

Plan for Reorganising 
U.N. 

T he latest proposals for reorgani¬ 
sing and restructuring the United 
Nations have emanated from an 
internationai panel of policy makers, 
diplomats and management experts. 
They have recommended far-reach¬ 
ing Ganges in the structure and func¬ 
tions to enable the organisation to 
"re-focus its efforts on the things it 
does best". 

The most important proposai 
calls for the creation of a small minis¬ 
terial board to coordinate and direct 
U.N. activities in (he humanitarian, 
social and economic fields. In respect 


of internadonal peace and secunt 
the panel proposes the estab 
shment of "multi-lateral inspeebe 
teams" to monitor compliance wi 
arms limitation agreements. The thi 
major recommendabon would Im 
the tenure of the UN Secreta 
General to a single seven-year tei 
instead of the present system whe 
the incumbent can be re-electi 
after five years 

These and other recommenc 
tions are contained in a 166-pa 
report released towards the close 
September by the United Natio 
Association of the United Slat 
(UNA/USA). The report titled 
Successor Vision’ the United Natic 
of Tomorrow" is the product ol 
two-year evaluation of the U 
management and decision-maki „ 
process Mr Helmut Schmidt, former 
W German Chancellor, and Mi 
Robert McNamara, former World 
Bank President were among the 
members of the panel 

The panel was created amidst 
growing concern over what many 
diplomats and UN officials called the 
"crisis in multilateralism" which was 
reflected in the waning support fni 
many international organisations 
including .non-payment of finanua 
contributions The Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration, which has complained tha 
the UN no longer serves U.S. foreigi 
policy interests, has led the attack 
on the world body for seven years 

The panel's report said that in thi 
42 years since its creation the UN hac 
become marginal to the resolution o 
many global problems. The "nev 
vision" the panel said, would bi 
based on three assumptions: the U.h 
should seek to identify the commoi 
interests among its members, whi 
should then endeavour to convei 
the common interests into commoi 
views and, finally, seek to cdnvei 
these common views into coopera 
tive action. 

In the social and economic field: 
the panel proposed dre suengthen 
ing of the UN structure through th 
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cation of a ministerial board to 
aintain a "global watch" on urgent 
ternational problems, including 
petal problems of the least deve- 
ped countries, international debt, 
,ntrol of diseases, illegal capital 
^ht, international narcotic traffick- 
^ border population movements, 
d uiban over-population. 

rhe panel said that the new body 
i!, needed because the existing 
dchinery was inadequate to tackle 
thoritatively and effectively the 
gent problems of human security 
d welfare Another proposed 
ango would involve the creation of 
single "development assistance 
lard" to replace the separate 
lards for the UN Development 
jgramme, the Fund for Population 
livities and UNICEF The panel also 
iiposed the merger of several exist- 
> UN departments in order to 
hieve better administrative coher- 
ce 

W to Define Terrorism 

■ he U N may soon sponsor an 
international conference to 
>tinguish between terrorist groups 
d liberation movements Introduc- 
g the move for consideration by 
f' current (42nd) General ,\ssembly 
ssion, Syria's envoy pointed out 
at the non-aligned movement 
essed the need to make a distinc- 
in between people pursuing nati- 
lal independence and those 
igaged in terrorist activity To this 
id, the proposed conference 
)uld try to define terrorism 
Arab diplomats have felt con- 
rned over the fact that Western 
pporters of South Africa or Israel 
ight try to use anti-terrorism 
onouncements to suppress African 
Palestine liberation groups 
Besides the Syrian proposal, the 
'9-nation Assembly will also 
insider steps to prevent internati- 
lal terrorism. The item was one of 
)4 cleared by , the General 
>mmittee for consideration by the 
isembty in the next 10 weeks. 


Kuwait, the Soviet Union, Tunisia 
and Libya were among (hose backing 
the Synan move which has hot found 
much support among Westerners. 
France suggested leaving the matter 
to the Assembly's Legal Committee 
instead of discussing it in the plenary. 

European and Nordic countries 
intend to table a proposal reminding 
members of past Assembly declara¬ 
tions against the menace and urging 
steps by UN postal and tourism agen 
cies to curb it Some non-aligned 
diplomats said the Syrian exercise 
was not likely to yield much since the 
Assembly's 1985 declaration already 
made clear that liberation move¬ 
ments were not to be treated as 
terrorist groups. 

/ran Ready for Cease- 
fire 

N. Secretary-General Perez De 
•Cuellar failed in his mission to 
secure total acceptance by Iraq and 
Iran of the Security Count il's resolu¬ 
tion No 598 calling for an immediate 
cease-fire in the apparently unending 
seven-year old war in the Gulf Iran 
reiterated its demand that Iraq must 
be declared the aggressor, but Iraq 
has resumed its air attacks on its 
enemy's oil installations 

However, there were hopeful 
signs late in September Iran 
appeared inclined to modify its main 
demand since it has shifted its atten¬ 
tion on King Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
rather than on President Saddam 
Hussein. This has happened in the 
wake of the Mecca riots in August in 
which 400 Iranian pilgrims were 
killed. It IS learnt that Iran, which had 
consistently rejected UN calls for a 
cease-fire is now willing to agree to a 
de facto cessation of hostilities under 
certain conditions 

The U.N. Secretary-General pre¬ 
sented a nine-point peace plan to 
both Iran and Iraq during a visit to 
their capitals in September. The plan 
called for a cease-fire followed by 
wididrawal of troops to internj8:io- 


nally recognised boundaries. 

In a report to the Security 
Council, the Secretary-General said 
Iranian leaders accepted a cease-fire 
as a first step but insisted that it be 
linked to fixing the responsibility for 
starting the conflict Teheran has 
maintained that Iraq is the aggressor 
in the war and that it should be identi¬ 
fied as such by the United Nations. 
Pending that, it has refused so far to 
agree to a cease-fire. However, Mr 
Perez De Cuellar was given to 
understand by the Iranians that they 
would be prepared for an undec¬ 
lared cessation of hostilities "which 
would come into effect during the 
process of identification of the 
responsibility for the conflict". 

Iran accepts implementation of 
the Security Council resolution foran 
end to the war "on the basis of an 
integrated approach which would 
include cease-fire as a first step. The 
proposal for an "undeclared" cease¬ 
fire by Iran is regarded as a softening 
of Its stand The situation poses a 
challenge to the Security Council 
since Its five permanent members 
find It difficult to break the deadlock. 
Their resolution remains unimple¬ 
mented. rhe proposed arms 
embargo against Iran to penalise it 
has to be seriously considered. Both 
U S and Soviet Union may not sacri¬ 
fice their own interests for the wider 
aim of restoring peace. 

Afg/ian Sett/ament 
"Not Far"? 

T he latest round of the U.N.- 
sponsored talks on the Afgha¬ 
nistan problem, held in Geneva in 
September, did not succeed. The 
hopes of a sharply reduced time¬ 
table for withdrawal of Soviet forces 
were dashed, the period proposed 
showing only two months advance 
over the previous offers. But Pakis¬ 
tan's Foreign Minister, Sahabzada 
Yaqub Khan, said that his country 
believed the Afghan peace talks were 
close to a setdement, despite the 
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disappointment He was quoted by 
the State-run Pakistan Television 
(PTV) as saying on return from 
Geneva that he would meet the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Eduard- 
Shevardnadze, at the current U.N 
General Assembly session to acceler¬ 
ate the process. 

Mr Yaqub Khan, whose country 
plays host to about three million 
Afghan refugees and most of the 
Western-backed guerilla groups 
fighting the Afghan Government, 
criticised Kabul for proposing only a 
two-month reduction in the pull-out 
time He accused Kabul, which had 
called the session, of using it as 
"propaganda ploy" ahead of the 
General Assembly, which is to 
debate Afghanistan as it has done 
since the 1979 Soviet military inter¬ 
vention "We believe we are close to 
a settlement and that we are within 
range even on the (troop withdrawal) 
time-frame issue. A little more 
confidence and skilful diplomacy 
would get us a time-table that would 
be meaningful and purposeful " 

At Geneva, Kabul wanted the 
Soviet troops to withdraw over a 16- 
month period after the signing of a 
U N peace plan, while Islamabad 
insisted they leave within eight 
months The Soviet Union and the 
Kabul regime have suggested a coali¬ 
tion government in Afghanistan with 
ministries headed by neutral, non- 
political party officials But the key 
ministries of Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and the Interior would be with the 
Ruling People's Democratic Party ot 
Afghanistan. The Afghan resistance 
would probably be given "sports and 
culture", Mr Yaqub Khan said to ex¬ 
press his disapproval Pakistart pro¬ 
posed a neutral interim government 

N ew Crisis in Sri Lanka 

fter several weeks of negotiati¬ 
ons, interrupted by violence 
indulged in by the rebel Tamil 
groups, the formation of a 12- 
member intenm administrative 
Co6ncil for the integrated north¬ 


eastern province of Sri Lanka was 
announced by President Jayewar- 
dene. The Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
telam (LTTE) had launched a 
prolonged agitation in support of its 
demands. The fasting campaign, 
launched by LTTE, resulted in the 
death of one Tamil leader (he was on 
a fast-unto-death). There was an 
emotional and political fall-out from 
the death which the Indian Peace¬ 
keeping Force (IPKF) was expected to 
control Actually, there was a major, 
at times armed, conflict between the 
IPKF and LTTE, whose volunteers 
picketed the force's camps. 

The 12-member Council com¬ 
prises seven members belonging to 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, 
two of the Tamil United Liberation 
Front, two Sinhale.se and one Muslim. 
The terms of reference and functi¬ 
onal powers of the Council will be 
those envisaged in paragraphs 10.1 
and 10 2 of the Bangalore proposals, 
according to a Presidential secretariat 
statement The administration would 
have the powers to select, recruitand 
tram personnel for the police force 
tor the north-eastern province. That 
was one of the mam demands of the 
LTTE 

The LTTE had launched a "non¬ 
violent agitation" on September 15 m 
support of Its demands—release of 
Tamil detenus, an end to Smhala 
colonisation of Tamil areas, closure 
of the Sri Lankan army camps m Tamil 
villages and schools, disarming of 
homeguards, non-reopening of 
police stations and a halt to all rehabi- 
liration work until the interim admi¬ 
nistration was set up. 

Unexpected obtlacles: As was 

feared by the many critics of the Rajiv 
Gandhi-Jayewardene accord, many 
unexpected hurdles have arisen m 
the implementation process. On 
October 4 President Jayewardene 
threatened to withdraw the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force from the 
troubled Trmcomalee district and 
order his own forces to restore law 
and order if the IPKF failed to do so. 
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He blamed India for not carrying o 
its part of the agreement to provu 
military assistance in Sri Lanka. Presi 
ent Jayewardene claimed that I 
Government had carried out its p 
of the accord "in toto" while Ini 
had not The IPKF was required 
give such military assistance as a 
when requested by the Sri Lar 
Government The Government 
India had underwritten the agn 
ment but m Trincomalee—the see 
of communal clashes between i 
Sinhalese and the Tamils—law a 
order had broken down 

Mass Suicide by LTFE leaders 

shocking event took place on Octi 
er 5 when 12 members of LT 
including the commanders of th 
units in Trincomalee, commit 
suicide by taking cynide capsui 
These militants formed part o 
group of 17 arrested by the Sri Lai 
navy on a charge of smuggi 
weapons from India in a trawler 1 
LTTE members were being transpi 
ed to Colombo They had cautior 
in a letter that they would rather 
themselves than be taken 
Colombo "to a government whi 
laws we do not recognise" 

There were several retaliat 
attacks by LTTE militants, in which 
persons, including 8 Lankan soldi 
were gunned down in Jaffna t 
nearby areas LTTE also attacked ar 
camps. 

Another Coup in Fiji 

H ours before a compromise ' 
ilian government was to t 
office in Fiji, South Pacific island, a 
about four months of ups and dovi 
Lieut-Col Sitiveni Rabuka (who I 
staged a coup in May 14 last oust 
the elected government of DrTim 
Bavadra) again ousted the ruling le 
er and emerged on top. With 
support of the army, he assumed 
power and declared that anot 
coup had become necesi 
because of the "objectives" of 
earlier move had not been achiev 
The principal objective, Col Rab' 
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eclared, was to eliminate Indians 
iho dominated the victorious party 
1 the Aprii elections. An Indian 
ia|ority in the 52-member Parlia- 
lenl would henceforth be made 
tnpossible by drastically changing 
he Constitution. As a consequence 
>f the coup, ethnic tensions re- 
emerged. Col Rabuka insisted on 
lominance of the indigenous Fijians 

On September 28 Col Rabuka 
crapped Fiji's Constitution and 
nnounced that a new form of gover- 
imentwould be setup by decree He 
vould head an administration that 
could return the country to civilian 
ule 

The next day he intended to 
leclare Fiji a c/e facto republic, thus 
isking the threat of expulsion from 
ho Commonwealth Rabuka's move 
MS challenged by Governor- 
>ncral Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilpu, the 
ap authority in office in the island 
nd official Head of State He 
leclared the new Rabuka regime as 
legal Col Rabuka even threatened 
> dismiss the Governor-General as 
tie Queen's representative in the 
irmer British colony Fortunately he 
hanged his mind and declared that 
he establishmentof a republic could 

Mil 

On October 5 it was learnt that 
he coup leader had armed himself 
itith powers to appoint Supreme 
lourt Judges but he could not persu- 
de the deposed Prime Minister, Mr 
imoci Bavadra, to accept his 
•roposal to guarantee ethnic Fijians 
■olitical supremacy. His talks with the 
jovernor-Ceneral could not resolve 
he new Constitutional and political 
nsis in the island. Under Col Rabu- 
a's plan, edinic Fijians would have 
7 out of the 67 seats in Parliament. 
Meanwhile the Governor-General 
nnounced that he would not allow 
he situation in Fiji to deteriorate to a 
'oint where it would become impos- 
)ble to safeguard the people's inte- 
ests and which would cause untold 
offerings to the people. 

The next day {October 6) Fiji was 


made a republic. The country will 
have a new Constitution recognising 
the right, customs and traditions of 
the indigenous people of Fiji Col 
Rabuka formed a new interim gover¬ 
nment. 

Mini-revolt in Tibet 

T he anti-Chinese sentiments 
which had been simmeringin the 
holy "Land of the Lamas" assumed 
aggressive proportions early in 
October when, for the first time in 30 
years, there were large-scale 
demonstrations against the Chinese 
rule The demand for an end to the 
domination by Beijing was forcefully 
reiterated The Chinese forces fired 
on the Tibetans, resulting in the loss 
of several lives Curfew was imposed 
in Lhasa, several monasteries were 
closed vind other repressive 
measures were adopted by the 
Chinese The Tibetans demand tor 
freedom and for a distinct identity 
from Communist rule has lately 
become more insistent 

The sight ot unarmed monks 
marching in the streets was an altoge¬ 
ther new one in Tibet which was 
declared by the Chinese an auto¬ 
nomous region a decade ago, over 
20 years after China occupied Tibet 
on the basis of old treaties which 
were unacceptable to outsiders Beij¬ 
ing leaders put all the blame for the 
latest outburst on the Dalai Lama 
who, they contended, had been insti¬ 
gating the Tibetans to revolt The 
Chinese have expectedly turned 
down the god-king's plea for estab- 
lishinga zone of peace in Tibet which 
would mean restoring in effect the 
pre-T95T status of Tibet. 

The Communists have been 
sending Chinese outsiders to settle 
in Tibet in pursuance of their policy 
to establish sub-nationalities and of 
the belief dtat prosperity can best be 
ensured through a multi-nation 
society. In reality, the sub-nationali¬ 
ties have been reduced to a pathetic 
plight; they were suppressed and 
outnumbered. In Tibet, and also in 


Inner Monogolia and Sinkiang, the 
Hans race now outnumbers the indi¬ 
genous population The Dalai Lama 
has rightly stated that there can be no 
peace in Tibet unless the commu¬ 
nists abandon their policy of popula¬ 
tion transfers, take steps to preserve 
Tibetan culture and give the Tibetans 
an effective say in the administration 
Since neither of these suggestions is 
likely to be accepted by the Commu¬ 
nists there cannot be any amicable 
solution of the Tibet problem The 
Chinese police arrested stores of 
protesters 

U.S. Cuts off aid to Pak 

T he 4.2-billion dollar U.S. aid to 
Pakistan was terminated on 
September 30 after a procedural 
tangle in the Congress and in the 
wake of Pakistani nuclear develop¬ 
ments This has created a new period 
of uncertainty in one of the U.S.A.'s 
most strategic relationships overseas. 
The move, though temporary 
because of President Reagan's deter¬ 
mination to restore the aid as early as 
possible, was a virtual repetition of 
the 1979 Carti*r Administration puni¬ 
shment to PdkisLin—cutting off dll aid 
for two y<*drs 

The Reagan Administration has 
not yet decided to submit waivers of 
the Symington Amendment to 
Congress protecting regular aid flow 
to Pakistan At the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1988 (October 1) the 
Administration's six-year-old waiver 
(for Pakistan) of U.S. nuclear laws 
expired, making new aid commit¬ 
ments to Pakistan illegal without 
enactment of a new waiver It was an 
expression of Congressional anger at 
attempts by Pakistan to flout U.S. 
laws 

According to the C I.A., Pakistan 
has been enriching uranium to the 
weapons grade 95 per cent level, and 
the arrest of Arshad Pervez, a Canad¬ 
ian citizen of Pakistani origin, 
involved in a smuggling bid of 
nuclear material to Pakistan aggravat¬ 
ed the situation ror Islamabad. This 
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led the Congress to stall the next six- 
yearaid to Pakistan until January next 
Following the failure of the Michael 
Armacost mission to Islamabad and 
New Delhi, to seek vanfiable assu¬ 
rances from both nations to sign the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
Pakistani denial to open inspection 
of Its uranium enrichment sites, the 
Congress had become more adam¬ 
ant to see a "lesson being taught to 
Pakistan" 

But Pakistani officials made it 
known that they would pledge not to 
make explosive devices and not to 
have a detonation. The Pakistanis 
have also said that they would ratify 
the 1%3 Partial Test Ban Treaty 
which Pakistan signed long ago hut 
never ratified. 

Pakistan Prime Minister junejo, 
who met Mr Reagan at the end ol 
September in New York, once again 
tied any future nuclear commitment 
to equal moves by India To further 
pressurise the US it has reasoned 
that aid stalling or cut-off would lead 
to an unstable situation in Pakistan 
and would have a negative irnpac t on 
further fighting in Afghanistan It is 
believed that a new argument is in 
the hands of the Administration, with 
the CI A. report that aid t ut-off 
would not stop Islamabad in its drive 
to obtain a nuclear weapons capabil¬ 
ity and would set back the U S anti- 
proliferation efforts 

Zia rejects demand for N.-in- 
spection: President Zia-ul-Fiaquc on 
September 28 categorically re|ec.t<.'cl 
the American demand that Pakistan 
should open its nuclear installations 
for inspection, saying that internati¬ 
onal polity on nuclear non-prolifera¬ 
tion must be uniform and not disc ri- 
mmativ(>. There should not be one 
criterion tor Pakistan and another for 
India and Israel, he contended. 
"Pakistan cannot be singled out in the 
matter." 

Gen Zia asserted that Pakistan 
was capable of acquiring nuclear 
technology and "by the grace of Cod, 
we have the necessary human and 
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material resources but will use this 
technology for peaceful purposes 
only" 

Allegation against India: A new 

twist to the scandal created by a 
Pakistani's attempt to steal nuclear 
material for use at the Kahuta plant 
was given by Mr M K. Junejo, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, in a speech at 
New York on September 27 He 
suggested a link between India 
and the arrested Pakistani busi¬ 
nessman 

The case has caused enormous 
problems to Pakistan in the U.S 
Congress But Mr Junejo claimed he 
had evidence that Arshad Z Pervez, a 
businessman of Pakistani origin living 
in Canada, had visited India earlier 
this year Pervez was arrested in July 
for trying to buy the steel for export 
to Pakistan. 

The United States, Mr Junejo 
said, had agreed to let Pakistan exam¬ 
ine all the documentary evidence in 
the case, including Pervez's passport, 
to see if it suggested links with India 
Mr Junejo's allegation came within 
days of the U S. President's demand 
that Pakistan open its nuclear installa¬ 
tions to international inspection in 
order to remove suspicions about its 
nuclear programme. 

China-Pak border protocol: 

China and Pakistan have signed a 
protocol on the joint inspection of 
their common borders according 
to an official statement issued in 
Islamabad The Chinese Vice- 
Foreign Minister Zhu Qizhen and 
Pakistan Foreign Secretary Abdul 
Sattar signed the protocol on 
behalf of their respective Govern¬ 
ments 

The two countries signed their 
first boundary agreement in March 
1963 to demarcate their common 
frontiers. The new protocol was 
initiated in Beijing at the third 
meeting of the China-Pakistan 
Joint Border Inspection Co¬ 
mmittee. 


Another Soviet Peace 
Offer 


T he Soviet leader, Mr Mikl 
Gorbachov, on October 
proposed that the Warsaw Pact i 
NATO open consultations on lir 
ing military activity in the Baltic S 
North Sea, Norwegian Sea c 
Greenland Sea. Tass quoted hirr 
telling a public rally in the Soviet A 
II port of Murmansk that East < 
West could also study banning m 
activity in agreed areas of shipp 
lanes and international waters 
Gorbachov proposed peaci 
cooperation in developing u.r 
resources of the North and the Arctic 
and suggested that northern coun 
tries could, in addition, work out i\ 
plan for environmental protection in 
the area 

If the international political dim 
ate improved enough, the Soviet 
Union might opim northern shipping 
lanes to foreign vessels, with the 
Soviet side providing the services ol 
ice-breakers Mr Gorbachov repeat¬ 
ed a long-sUnding Soviet offer tn 
guarantee an agieement on setting 
up a nuclear free zone in northern 
Europe if such an accord could he 
reached 

He also touched on his domestic 
course of renewal, saying the results 
could be felt in the political climate 
of society The Soviet people were 
gradually beginning to change their 
mode of thinking. 

"There are rays of hope, (and) not 
only on medium and short-range 
missiles", Mr Gorbachov said 
However, he cautioned the Soviets 
that some people in the West were 
resisting improvement in Super- 
Power relations because they are 
"blinded by hatred for all things 
progressive". Those forces were 
especially strong in the military 
industrial complex, and were trying 
to prevent reforms in the Soviet 
Union. 
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Ml Burning Topics 


DISARMAMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Q. A largely attended internati- 
lal conference on "Development 
id Disarmament" was held in New 
irk in September. What were the 
commendations of the confer- 
ice? 

Ans. As many as 150 nations 
;cnded the international confer- 
ite held in New York to discuss the 
lationship between disarrnament 
d development It was presided 
er by the Indian Minister of State 
r External Affairs, Mr K Natwar 
igh There was a wide gulf between 
(> mam Western nations and the 
iird World almost throughout the 
‘liberations The U S.A boycotted 
0 conference, but the other 
estern Powers attended. The parti- 
lants made a commitment in a 
•nsensus document to allocate a 
irtion of the resources released 
rough disarmament for socio- 
ionomic development 

The conference was first pr- 
losed four years ago by President 
ancois Mitterand of France. Mr 
itwar Singh, the conference Presid- 
it, described the adoption of the 
>cument by consensus as a step 
wards arresting the retreat from 
ultilateralism witnessed in recent 
‘ars. 

The participating countries ag¬ 
ed to consider reduction in the 
vel of their military expenditures, 
ley also pledged to use existing 
gional and international institu- 
>ns to re-ailocate resources 
^leased through disarmament The 


States agreed to accord priority to the 
allocation, through the UN, of part of 
such resources for emergency huma¬ 
nitarian relief operations and critical 
development problems 

The document recommends an 
action programme to foster an inter¬ 
national perspective on disarma¬ 
ment, development and security and 
to promote multilateralism m these 
fields. It stresses the central role of 
the UN in the mter-related fields of 
disarmament and development 

Considering the present re¬ 
source constraints of both deve¬ 
loped and developing countries, 
reduced world military spending 
could contribute significantly to 
development, the document says, 
adding that disarmament could assist 
the process of development notonly 
by releasing additional resources but 
also by positively affecting the global 
economy. The participants agreed 
that there existed a dose and multi¬ 
dimensional relationship between 
disarmament and development 

Mexico regretted that the docu¬ 
ment did not contain any proposal 
for establishment of a fund to 
channel the resources freed by disar¬ 
mament measures towards develop¬ 
ment in developing countries The 
move was given up in the face of 
opposition by Western countries 

Zimbabwe, Mexico and some 
other countries believed that the 
final document attached an exagge¬ 
rated importance to the concept of 
security. While Britain complained 
that too much attention had been 
given to the defence expenditures of 
the industrialised, world, China 
regretted thattbe document did not 
place the primary responsibility for 


disarmament on the Super Powers 


U.N. ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
1986-87 


Q. Ibe latest report of the U.N. 
shows a degree of optimism. What 
were the notable achievements of 
and the setbacks to the world orga¬ 
nisation during the year? 

Ans. The U.N Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral, who IS an optimist and a firm 
believer in the principles on which 
the world organisation is based and 
the bright prospects of ultimately 
ac hieving its goal of peace, has speci¬ 
fically referred in his latest report to 
the following aspects- 

1. The countries have lately 
shown greater solidarity in tackling 
serious global problems. There was 
clear evidence of a new pragmatism 
in this process. 

2 After a long time the Security 
Council acted unanimously in July 
this year to order an immediate 
cease-fire in the Iran-lraq war and 
defined the steps to be taken by the 
two countries to establish peace Mr 
Perez De Cuellar said he hoped for 
an early comprehensive settlement 
satisfying the demands of justice and 
honour. Continuation oi status quo is 
undeniably contrary to the interests 
of all parties It means more violence 
and danger to peace. 

3 Significant progress was made 
on Afghanistan. For a settlement to 
be realised, however, the Afghans 
must achieve a national reconcilia¬ 
tion that will open the way for the 
formation of a government where 
the voice of all Afghans—those now 
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living outside as well as inside Afgha¬ 
nistan—will be heard. 

4. Unfortunately, in southern 
Africa the road towards a peaceful 
settlement of the problems of the 
region continues to be difficult to 
traverse. 

There were many setbacks to 
peace, the positive steps being few 
and far between. 


FIGHTING THE NAXAUTES 


Q. The Government of India has 
reportedly drawn up a plan to check 
the resurgence of Naxalite activity in 
certain parts of the country. Whatare 
the main features of this plan? 

Ans. Certain groups of Naxalitcs 
have in recent weeks become active, 
especially in Andhra Pradesh and 
Bihar. They have committed murders 
and posed a challenge to the forces 
of law and order. In September the 
Union Government decided to send 
a team of officials (Secretaries of the 
Planning Commission and the Social 
Welfare Ministry) to the affected 
areas in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Bihar to study the develop- 
mental.requirements of the relatively 
backward sections of the population 
whom the Naxalites exploit. 

The challenge posed by the 
Naxalites is proposed to be tackled 
from the standpoint of (a) law and 
order and (b) the economic aspect to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
people. In fact a plan has already 
been finalised to take care of the law 
and order aspect The plan has been 
prepared after consultations with the 
concerned States. The stress is on 
coordinated action by the States, 
especially on the borders. 

But equal stress is being laid on 
developmental activities. A study by 
die Home Ministry has revealed that 
the Naxalite groups had been 
successful in exploiting the economi¬ 
cally weak position of the Scheduled 
Caste, tribes, and the backward 
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classes. Hence it has been decided 
that developmental projects should 
be taken up in these areas. 

The States have been told to 
increase deploy mentof police forces 
in the problem areas, give them 
better arms and revamp their Intellig¬ 
ence system to have better informa¬ 
tion about the movement of Naxa¬ 
lites and their exploitation of parti¬ 
cular groups and areas The Intellig¬ 
ence system will also find out if the 
people in the problem villages have 
any particular grievance Special 
security steps have been taken in 
Bihar. In the Naxalite-affected blocks, 
the number of police posts has been 
doubled and the strength of police 
force has been increased. The Centre 
has asked these States to indicate if 
they require assistance for better 
policing of the affected areas 


NATIONAL WATER POLICY 


Q. What are the main features 
of the National Water Policy adopted 
by the Government of India in 
September, 19877 

Ans. Describing water as "a 
precious national asset", the water 
policy, approved at the National 
Water Resources Council (NWRC) in 
September, accepts the river basin as 
the basic unit of planning and 
emphasises the national perspective. 
The policy stresses the importance of 
giving priority to drinking water and 
also envisages inter-basin transfer. 

Individual development projects 
would be formulated by the States 
within the framework of an overall 
basin approach. The policy urges the 
establishment of an information 
system, a requisite for water resource 
planning, by integrating the work of 
State and Central agencies. The 
policy gives priority to drinking water 
and seeks rationalisation of the rates 
for surface and ground waters. 

The Prime Minister, who presid¬ 
ed over the Council meeting, gave a 


call for speedily drawing up actio 
plans for the development of eac 
river basin, their inter-connecbon 
and possible inter-linkages, thy 
meeting the requirements of defi;: 
lent areas. This would give rej 
content to the concept of water a$i 
national resource. The action plan 
would cover every facet of develop 
ment, including environmental con 
servation Irrigation planningmustbi 
fully integrated with agricultural plan 
nmg for the watershed. 

There is need for progressively 
increasing the involvement of farm¬ 
ers in the management of irrigation 
systems and for seeking the assis 
tance of voluntary agencies in thu 
task If all the beneficiaries are them 
selves involved in the functioning d 
the system, greater attention would 
be paid to maintenance and repaid 
as also to the equitable distribution 
of water. 

The policy lays stress on the 
importance of a standardised inior 
mation system as the prime requisite 
for resource planning The polio 
accords a high priority to the provi 
Sion of drinking water in multi 
purpose projects. The exploitation oi 
ground water resources should not 
exceed the recharge possibilities 

Emphasis has been laid on tlie 
need to adopt command area devc 
lopment projects in all irrigation 
projects. It rightly accepts the need tc 
develop a perspective plan for stan¬ 
dardised training as part of the watei 
resources development in the 
country. 

While these concepts are sound 
practical implementation to the 
requisite degree is not at all certain 
because (a) the cooperation of ail th( 
States has yet to be assured and (b 
the masses in many areas still wasti 
water or at any rate do not realise thi 
importance of conserving this vita 
asset the availability of which is limit 
ed. The value of water and the nee< 
to avoid waste comes to be recog 
nised by the common man onl; 
during periods of drought 
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Towards a Nuclear-free World 


The signing of a historic agree- 
ricni between the U.S.A and the 
bv/ef Union on Sept 15, 1987, has 
frightened the prospects of a third 
ummit of the giants which could 
ifove really fruitful Will the 
enewed efforts to establish a 
iLiclear-free world succeed? 

G radually but inexorably, both 
the Super Powers are progres- 
ing towards a third summit. The 
econd one, held at Reykjavik 
celand) in October, 1986, proved 
inly partly successful It left unrc- 
ulvcd major international issues, 
uch as calling a halt to the produc- 
:()n of nuclear weapons ani^ saving 
he world from an unprecedented 
lolocaust The hopeful indications 
re 

One, th'e signing in Washington 
in September 15 of a historic agree- 
nent by the Soviet Foreign Minister 
nd his U S counterpart, to set up 
ispection and monitoring centres to 
educe the risks of a major disaster 
hrough an accidental nuclear war 
he fact IS that despite the persistent 
uspicions of each other's intentions 
nd the ceaseless efforts to score 
iver the rival in both conventional 
nd nuclear weapons, there is a signi- 
ant change m attitudes 
Two, the theory that the frighten- 
^g stockpiles are having a deterrent 
‘ffect and are a guarantee that there 
vill not be a war, no longer holds 
:ood. Each Power, fully conscious of 
he growing might of the other, 
reads carefully while striving to 
stablish military bases around the 
^orld as part of the checkmating 
;ame and also negotiating for peace. 

Three, the U5. and the Soviet 
'nlon have agreed to scrap medium 
' nd short-range nuclear missiles from 
heir arseiiais. West Germany has 
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indicated its wiilingness to dismantle 
Its 72 U S. nuclear-tipped Pershing 
missiles and the Soviet Union will not 
insist on France and the U K scrap¬ 
ping their stock. The Soviet Union 
has affirmed the view that a "zero 
option" on medium-range missiles 
must really mean zero, and not zero 
plus 72 Pershing I A.s in West 
Germany It took some time for the 
US to persuade West German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl not to go ahead 
with the process of modernising the 
72 Pershing I A. missiles. Once 
President Reagan had made up his 
mind to have an INF agreement, Mr 
Kohl had to fall in line Since these 
missiles are owned by West 
Germany, he has been given the 
neces.sary face-saver-a unilateral 
declaration on his part, followed by 
the ritual of American praise for the 
West German gesture. The possibility 
of the U S -owned warheads (fixed 
on top of the Pershings) being trans¬ 
ferred to other Europe-based 
missiles IS also virtually ruled out in 
view of the effort to reach a Big- 
Power settlement These disputed 
warheads will now be returned to the 
USA 

Four, both Super Powers have 
accepted broad principles of verifica¬ 
tion with the U S. dropping its strin¬ 
gent demands for intrusive verifica¬ 
tion measures For a long time the 
U.S.A. had been insisting on more on¬ 
site inspections as a way of verifying 
arms agreements as distinct from 
"non-intrusive" "National Technical 
Means" (NTM) of verification, eg. 
satellites. NTMs were more than 
adequate for the purposes of verifi¬ 
cation of agreements. The U.S. objec¬ 
tions were never really justified and 
served largely as an excuse for not 
moving towards a settlement When 
Mr Gorbachov suddenly agreed to 


on,-site inspections, the U.S. back¬ 
tracked and argued for reducing on¬ 
site methods of inspection. They 
were worried that the Soviets would 
then have access to special American 
facilities and secrets. The US. fear 
was that the Soviet Union would 
have the facility to engage in espion¬ 
age in the guise of verification. 

On September 1 this year the 
Soviet Union said it would accept a 
U S proposal to monitor nuclear 
tests, clearing the way for a Super 
Power test-ban treaty. Col Gen 
Nikolai Chervov, a top Soviet arms 
control official, said that "the Soviet 
Union IS prepared to accept any type 
of verification" contained within a 
test-ban agreement. Moscow would 
accept the monitoring system known 
as the Cortex system, adding that the 
United States could even detonate 
Its own bomb in the Soviet Union. "If 
you want to calibrate the (Cortex) 
instruments, feel free to come to our 
test ranges with a nuclear device of 
your own, and explode it there to 
make sure that everything is all right", 
said the General The chief U S. arms 
negotiator, Mr Max Kampelman, 
thought It was the first such Soviet 
offer and was worth pursuing. 

Gen Chervov, who has acted as a 
courier between Moscow and the 
arms negotiators in Geneva, said trust 
was needed in U S.-Soviet relations, 
calling on Americans to "ponder the 
processesand changes thatare taking 
place in the Soviet Union". "Here in 
the United States there is a need for 
restructuring too", he said. 

Another promising trend was the 
agreement, the first of its kind, on 
jointly conducting research towards 
the construction of the world's first 
nuclear fusion reactor A spokesman 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (I.A.E.A) described the fusion 
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search project as "amajorstep rn East- 
West Cooperation" because it 
involved the two Super Powers. 
Nuclear fusion for peaceful purposes 
would be an unprecedented source 
of energy. It involves a nuclear reac¬ 
tion in which two light atomic 
nuclei fuse to form a heavier 
nucleus with the release of enor¬ 
mous energy. According to 
experts, short fusion instances 
have been implemented so far 
only on the hydrogen bomb 

New Motivations: The question 
is frequently asked why the topmost 
leaders of the two rival giants are now 
inclined to reach agreements on 
certain basic issues which had defied 
solutions so far. What are the new 
imperatives of the situation and the 
political motivations that envisage an 
early accord, say by the end of the 
current year? 

President Reagan's reasons may 
be analysed first. His second term as 
the US. President will end in 15 
months. There will almost certainly 
be no third term for him, especially in 
view of the Irangate scandal, the 
•humiliation caused by the patent lies 
he told Congress and the American 
people, followed later by admissions 
that ruined his credibility A "double 
zero" arms accord would be the one 
historic achievement of a scarred 
Presidency. His evident calculation is 
that it would bring him rich political 
dividends if he became the first U S. 
President to sign a treaty which elimi¬ 
nates nuclear weapons instead of 
merely reducing them, thereby 
setting new patterns for future arms 
control agreements. 

The President is also anxious to 
counter opposition in the U.S. and 
Europe to his Strategic Defence 
initiative (SDI), popularly known as 
"star wars". U.S. inflexibility over 
limiting SDI research was the stumbl¬ 
ing block at Reykjavik where both 
sides had agreed in principle to the 
elimination of entire categories of 
nuclear forces, ^n arms accord 
■would lend subsuince to the West- 


dent's claims (a) that his firm stand 
over the SDI has brought the Soviets 
to the negotiating table; and (b) thatit 
IS possible to move Awards peace 
without discarding the security of the 
SDI umbrella. 

"Grand Compromise" Talks: In a 

significant gesture that brightened 
the prospects of a Big-Power accord 
on cuts in armaments. President 
Reagan expressed willingness in the 
last quarter of 1986 to negotiate on 
all aspects of nuclear arms control. 
This was conveyed in his reply to Mr 
Gorbachov's letter. The Soviet Union 
presented certain proposals at the 
Geneva arms talks. U S. officials felt 
that if Mr Reagan's reply meets with a 
positive Soviet reaction, a Super- 
Power summit might be possible in 
November-December 

Mr Reagan's letter dealt with a 
wide range of issues, including a 50 
per cent reduction m strategic arms, a 
compromise on limiting medium- 
range nuclear missiles in Europe and 
various regional issues, including 
Afghanistan and Central America. In 
the U.S the State Department and 
the Pentagon differed on how far Mr 
Reagan should go towards what has 
been called a "grand compromise" in 
which deep cuts in the Super Powers' 
nuclear arsenal could be considered 
in exchange for a delay of several 
years in the deployment of any 
missile defence system. 

Mr Reagan was reported to have 
taken seriously the Soviet proposals 
to reduce their offensive nuclear 
weapons. Apparently, Mr Gorbachov 
wants realistic bargaining. 

The second summit (Nov 19-20, 
1985) did not produce any major 
agreement but it did generate good¬ 
will. It was important that a dialogue 
had been started and a better unders¬ 
tanding of each other's viewpoint 
assured. Mr Gorbachov and Presid¬ 
ent Reagan reaffirmed the commit¬ 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. to 
the treaty on non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and their interest in 
strengthening, together with other 


countries, tne non'^routeratioii 
regimes and in further enhancing the 
effectiveness of the treaty. They real- 
firmed their commitment to pursue 
negotiations in good faith on nuclear^ 
arms limitation and disarmament in 
accordance with Article Vi of the 
Treaty. 

Soviet ahm: As for Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachov's motives in repeatedly 
trying for an agreement with the 
U.S.A. on nuclear and other issue, the 
fact IS that he too has certain domest ¬ 
ic compulsions, among other pro¬ 
mpting factors. Political survival is 
obviously important; he can remain 
Soviet leader for many more years 
and has no fixed term like the US 
President He is not only a master 
propagandist butalso a tactful, astute 
subtle politician who keeps one eye 
on the needs and expectations of the 
Soviet people, and the other on 
maintaining his image as a crusader 
for peace. So he has been making 
one arms reduction and moratorium 
offer, and then another. He has 
become known as the leader (not the 
U.S. President who has the reputation 
of being a militant), of the march 
towards a nuclear-free world. He had 
rejected Mr Reagan's "zero option" 
(the elimination of all medium-range 
missiles from Europe) but has now 
agreed to remove them not only 
from Europe but also from Asia. It is 
the Soviet Union which is pressing 
for a ban on all underground nuclear 
testing. 

Moreover, Mr Gorbachov's first 
priority is the economic revitalisation 
of a stagnant Soviet economy ^ 
major arms accord would be one ol 
several ways to reach that goal, if the 
U.S. sees the Soviet leader as genui 
nely concerned about reAicmg 
tensions and building peace, it could 
be persuaded to aUow the Soviei 
Union into international economic 
organisations like the Worfd Bank 
and GATT the entry into wWtb has 
so far been checked foyr the^ u $ 
through the vast pati'^ge d 
commands. . . ‘ ; 
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TV as Moans of Social Change 


The unprecedented expansion 
ot Doordarshan in pursuance of the 
Government of India's priorities, as 
well as the programmes projected 
from the various stations, have lately 
become a subject of considerable 
controversy. How far have the basic 
aims of TV been achieved in the 
country? What has been its net 
impact on the classes and the 
masses^ 

T he primary purpose of Door¬ 
darshan, which was started in 
India in 1959, IS to provide education 
and information. The mass media, 
especially radio and TV, can certainly 
play a vit>l role in educating the 
masses, besides providing entertain¬ 
ment in the home itself. Thus TV has 
the potentialities of bringing about a 
desirable social change. While radio 
IS the cheapest medium and has the 
widest reach (thanks to the transistor 
rovolutipn), televisiorv has now 
become far more powerful. Almost 
all groups of society, irrespective of 
their socio-economic status, can be 
reached throligh what has been cyni- 
tally described as the "idiot box" 

TV makes a notable visual impact 
on the viewer, and in recent years it 
has become very popular. Even 
people who are not economically 
well off, arrange money, through 
loans or by cutting into such reserves 
as they have or by taking advantage 
of the instalment facilities, to buy a 
TV set It has becortw a status symbol 
and has rapidly displaced the radio, 
except among the poorest sections 
of the community which cannot 
“(ford the cost A significant boost to 
the TV network in the counby was 
Mven by die Union Government's 
recent expansion drive.. 

It is, ♦ moot point whether this 
med^ictiis^ serves asa means of 
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promoting the ai ms Is it really servi ng 
as an instrument of social change? 
Anyone who is a habitual viewer will 
concede, however reluctantly, that 
while TV has brought the family clos¬ 
er, it has also promoted social isola¬ 
tion. This apparent contradiction can 
be easily explained. Almost all the 
members of a family watch 
programmes while seated in the 
same room, and thus there is a 
psychological feeling of together¬ 
ness. But surveys have shown that TV 
has virtually cut off many families 
from others. There is less of social life 
and of mixing up with others because 
people prefer the convenience of 
their home to enjoy programmes 
which keep many of them virtually 
glued to their seats for quite some 
time 

A report published by a team 
which made an assessment of the 
impact of TV warned that it cannot 
become a major educative tool 
because of certain drawbacks. The 
study indicated that the result of an 
extensive TV habit could be a social 
breakdown Prolonged watching 
may damage the brain and eyes, 
especially of children. TV distracts 
their attention instead of imparting 
purposeful education The growing 
habit has affected attendance at 
clubs, cinemas, music concerts and 
libraries. People prefer to stay home 
and watch TV rather than go out for 
meetings, long walks or for entertain¬ 
ment 

Seeds of isolation: Actually, this 
"isolation" is a natural consequence 
of the tremendous technological 
advances in the field of communica¬ 
tions, particularly at the personal 
level. The ultimate aim of telecom¬ 
munication (which has, over the 
years, come to mean much more 
than telegraph and telephorie) is to 


bring people closer, within eas 
reach of one another. Instead, it ha 
sown the seeds of isolation in th 
community. 

The telephone was the fin 
among a series of inexpensive tim 
and energy-saving inventions tht 
made communication betweer 
people possible, without thei 
coming into physical contact witi 
one another. The means of masi 
entertainment, which includes T\ 
and the video, have thus tended tc 
promote isolationist attitudes. Thest 
also feed the ego of such people ai 
are fond of privacy The provision o 
electronic entertainment gadgets it 
homes means that films, (beside: 
much else) with all their colour am 
thrills, are available either on TV, o 
for video at cheap rates. Through tin 
video we can watch the desiret 
programmes very conveniently li 
any way we like—in slow motion 
replay a sequence as many times a 
we like or stop it when we want to, li 
our own home. Then why go to tin 
theatres? As the phrase goes, |f tii< 
mountain, in all its splendour, am 
glory, comes to Muhammed, when 
IS the need for Muhammed to go ti 
the mountain? 

Another aspect of the socU 
impact of TV also calls for notio 
because it is becoming irjore and ' 
more pervasive. This relates to the / 
promotion of consumerism and " 
consumer culture. Dr iv^nmohan 
Singh, until recently Vice-Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, in an 
address at a gathering of mass 
communicators, highlighted the fact '^- 
that Doordarshan is under the grip of 
the "powerfui commercial consumer '. 
lobby". Economists and social scien¬ 
tists all over the country share this 
view. They have expressed deep 
concern over the cultural degenera- 
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tfon that has been'caused by adver¬ 
tisers of sophisticated fancy goods, 
luxuries; conveniences; etc. The 
overall impact is fraught with serious 
consequences for the socio¬ 
economic set-up. It also adversely 
affects the entire process of our 
education and value systems. These 
advertising campaigns, launched 
systematically and with a disconcert¬ 
ing frequency and at heavy expense 
(which the manufacturers of these 
goods recover from the consumers) 
tend to cause distortions in the 
Indian way of life. They also threaten 
our ancient heritage and erode our 
culture. In recent years, TV 
programmes are dominated by 
advertisements of all varieties—spots, 
flashes, tempting poses of females, 
appealing themes projected in the 
shape of short episodes and stories. 
They create the impression that the 
use of certain goods alone can bring 
happiness and ensure social security. 
False and misleading presentations 
do much damage to the Indian tradi¬ 
tion. The mass media seem to have 
become "anti-masses", judging from 
the peojection of advertisements of 
goods which the masses can never 
hope to use. 

The multinationals seem to be 
taking over, even cultivating supersti¬ 
tions—their luxury goods floating like 
feathers from the starry skies through 
rockets, etc. While the Government 
and social reformers are trying to rid 
the people of superstitions, some 
leading advertisers seek to counter 
such efforts for the sake of making 
profits. The distance between illu¬ 
sion and reality in TV has thus 
become wider. It is evident that if TV 
is not made a value-based system, it 
might undo all that educational 
programmes seek to achieve. 

The most popular items of TV 
programmes in each region are films 
and song-dance items for which boys 
and girls of all categories of society 
eagerly wait. The constructive and 
' ipstructive items are most unpopular, 
and people just switch off their sets 


when informative talks or discussions 
are being held. This means that the 
Government is spending crores of 
rupees largely for providing enter¬ 
tainment to the elite, for only the 
elite, the upper crust of soaety, can 
afford to possess TV sets free of such 
interest killing faults as "rolling", blur¬ 
ring, shrieking and fading out, leaving 
merely lighted screen with a back¬ 
ground noise. 

When there is TV in the house, 
students' studies are almost out of 
the question Everyone, young and 
old, IS seen busy watching TV. 
Children are particularly fond of TV; 
most of them just sit before the set, 
whatever the programme, even if 
they do not understand what is being 
shown. It IS common knowledge that 
many people switch off the sets 
when informative talks, discussions 
and debates are presented. Instead, 
youngsters as well as adults prefer 
"chitrahar", dance-and-song seq¬ 
uences and romantic clips from the 
films 

Moreover, a majority of televi¬ 
sion sets are with the urban people 
They manage to bring pressure on 
the authorities to give them good 
entertainment. Television should be 
consciously used for education and 
development. Efforts should be 
made to popularise television among 
villagers through community sets. 
Programmes should be made effec¬ 
tive and interesting without sacrific¬ 
ing the element of education. About 
60 per cent of India's population live 
in villages. 

The basic objectives of rural TV 
programmes are: (a) to familiarise 
rural viewers with the latest tech¬ 
nical developments in farming, 
agricultural implements, fertilis¬ 
ers, good quality seeds, cottage 
industries, rural development and 
weather forecast; (bj to provide 
healthy entertainment; and (c) to 
make the rural population aware of 
the importance of education, 
personal hygiene and health and 
family welfare. 


TV should have prorhoted int 
rest m learning new tilings and 

fostering greater awareness of sou 
goals and responsibilities. But h. 
done very Httie in this dire'ctio 
Social evils continue; talks r 
communal amity fall flat and ha> 
little effect on fanatics and troubi 
makers. The crime rate goes up ar 
up, even among the urban, 1V-f« 
population. The middle class, whii 
IS fairly well educated, already knc 
what TV tries to teach; those wl 
really need to be made aware 
social responsibilities do not ov 
sets. They merely see films and listi 
to songs on a community set or ir 
neighbour's house. 

Ooordarshan continues to op< 
ate without any competitive stimul 
or compulsion which has played 
significant role in other countries 
shaping the quality, range and rek 
ance of TV programmes The viewi 
duration has increased significant 
Unfortunately, there is no calculati 
effort to inculcate audience tastes 
appreciation "Bonded viewers" 
"captive audiences", as TV viewt 
are often described, continue to 
so 

A housewife in Punjab has tak 
a commendable initiative. She filei 
case under the Directive Princip! 
(Articles 39(f) and 47 of the Const! 
bon) demanding the screening 
films and programmes which resull 
the "development of children ir 
healthy 'manrter and raise t 
people's standard of living a 
improvement of public health". E 
even when directives are issued 
the Government or the courts, t 
content of Ooordarshan prog 
mmes remains unchanged. DIst 
tion of news and official propagan 
have become common featuies 
every evening's programme. T 
medium has lost its crediltitity. T 
commercial trend and fabulous 
advertisements continue to dist 
Indian soda! values. The reqitis 
social change may, thereforef 
long i^e.to materialise." 
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ARTICLE 


Protectionism is All BwH? 


tit 


'Nursf the baby, protect the 
I hid and free the adult' is now an 
unacceptable adage to the deve¬ 
loped nations. Protectionism is 
practised despite all opposition. 
Even the august body of the World 
Bank has denounced it This feature 
examines the issue in some detail 

I. Genesis 

F rom the end of the World War II 
protectionism has been on the 
decline. The era of liberalization of 
trade which followed for well over a 
quarter of a century (from 1947 to 
1974) saw an unprecedented growth 
in world prosperity Then, the 
economic scenario changed for the 
worsb. Currency crises, oil crises, 
debt crises, world recession and high 
unemployment produced an atmos¬ 
phere in which demands for protec¬ 
tion increased dramatically The 
threat of protectionism by the indus¬ 
trialized countries directed mainly 
against the exports of manufactures 
from the developing and the newly- 
industrialized countries (NICs). The 
entry of exports facilitated by low 
tariffs IS considered harmful for the 
growth of the importing country's 
industries and the economy. Resort is 
therefore taken to non-tariff barriers 
(NTBs) as the main instrument of 
protection. 

The NTBs are discriminatory. 
They adversely affect most the 
lowest cost sources of imports, that is 
imports of goods of fiibour-intensive 
industries in the developing coun¬ 
tries. They cost more to consumers in 
the importing countries and keep 
inefficient industries going.The NTBs 
are unfair because they do not treat 
exporters equaiiy. Exporters with 
^vei^' b^gaining power suffer the 
niost la t^rrns of reduced exports. 
They are, 4byio^,isly,.the developing 
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countries or the NICs 

The NTBs include technical barri¬ 
ers (such as health and safety restric¬ 
tions and standards), minimum pric¬ 
ing regulations and the use of price 
investigations for countervailing and 
anti-dumping purposes A sub-group 
of the NlBs IS termed "hardcore" 
NTBs as they have significant restric¬ 
tive effects "Hardcore" NTBs include 
import prohibitions, quota restric¬ 
tions, voluntary export restraints 
(VERs), variable levies, MFA (Multi- 
Fibre Agreement) restrictions and 
non-automatic licensing 

A study of the NTBs has shown 
that they bear more heavily on the 
major exports of the developing 
countries than on similar exports 
from the industrial market econo¬ 
mies, mainly because textiles and 
garments constitute major parts of 
exports of developing countries 
During 1981 and 1986 the United 
States and the European Economic 
Community covered by NTBs have 
increased by more than 20 per cent 

Non-tariff barriers for clothing 
and footwear exports are, however, 
"porous" and the developing coun¬ 
tries are able to circumvent and 
continue exports of manufactures to 
industrial economies on an increas¬ 
ing scale. 

il. Why Protectionism? 

he structural changes in trade 
between the developed and the 
developing countries unleash 
impulses for protection of industries 
in the industrialized economies. 
Labour market rigidities cause 
demands for protectibn because the 
exports of labour-intensive indus¬ 
tries from the developing countries 
mainly affectsuch industries and high 
unemployment regions in the deve¬ 
loped countries. This has happened 


in Britain and Europe. 

The pressure for protection 
increases with the rise in unemploy¬ 
ment following the world recession 
and instability. Labour displaced 
from "twilight" industries cannot be 
absorbed for lack of new industries In 
slow-moving unstable economies. 

The exchange rate appreciation 
of pound sterling and the US dollar 
reduced the competitiveness of 
export and import-competitive 
industries This provided an oppor¬ 
tunity to producers and politicians to 
press their demand for protection. 

The industrial countries argue* 
that protection can, at least in the 
short run, help maintain jobs by 
reducing the quantum of imports 
which cause sales cuts of domestic 
industry. But if a protected industry is 
a source of inputs to other industries, 
tariffs of controls on imports wilt 
escalate costs and reduce employ¬ 
ment in the industries which use the 
protected materials. 

If the trading partners also resort 
to protection, on reciprocity prin¬ 
ciples, the policy of protection may 
prove self-defeating. 

The protection of "strategic* 
industries is also justified by some, 
countries. But what is of strategic 
importance? Is it agriculture, steel, 
automobiles or clothing? Should 
protection be given by imposing 
tariff, quota restriction, or subsidiza¬ 
tion? There is divergence of views on 
these issues. 

The use of protection to support 
new or high tech industries or to 
open other countries' markets to 
trade seems a benign strategy. On a 
close look, the argument to "nurse* 
or "protect" the new-born industry 
ftirns out to be implausible and the 
plea for opening markets to trade by 
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•protectton' yet another "step down 
the road to managed trade”. Bilateral 
trade-arrangement such as the Unit¬ 
ed States-japan accord on trade in 
5uper<onductDn has only sown the 
seeds of discord. 

The pressure of domestic de¬ 
mands for protection to save jobs in 
industrialized countries and the limit¬ 
ed options to reduce unemployment 
by fiscal and expansionary measures 
have forced the governments to give 
in< The international factors like the 
risk of retaliation also influence the 
adoption of protectionism by the 
developing country. IndirectJy, it is 
an encouragement for the deve¬ 
loped nations to resort to protection. 

III. Impact of Protection 

A few aspects of the effects of 
protection- may now be di¬ 
scussed briefly. 

First, its effect on trade; second 
on employment; and finally on 
consumers in the importing country. 
Taking each seriatim. 

(1) Trade: As already stated, the 
impact of the NTBs on the quantum 
or value of imports is not quantifi¬ 
able. However, the exports of the 
developing countries have (despite 
the NTBs) grown faster than those of 
the industrial countries. According to 
a study by the GATT (General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariff and Trade), the share 
of the developing countries in the 
world exports of manufactures has 
risen from 4.3 per cent in 1963 to 
12.4 per cent in 1985 while that of 
industrial countries has fallen from 
82.3 per cent to 78.8 per cent in the 
corresponding years. The share of 
centrally planned economies has 
also registered a decline. 

To plug the loopholes in the 
NTBs against exports from the deve¬ 
loping countries (mainly textiles) an 
agreement was signed in July 1986— 
MFA IV, 1986-91—under which new 
products were added, namely, silk, 
‘ Rnen, ramie and jute fibres. Although 
. thejptest MFA attempts at plugging 
a||,tlw ieaks" which allowed imports 
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of clothing and textiles into iiKlustrial 
countries to grow, it is still proble¬ 
matic whether tire desired objective 
will be achieved. 

Colts: The costs of protection 
are complex and their estimation 
difficult. Whatever estimates are 
available, they are computed on 
simple basis and are low. However 
protectionist policies influence costs 
in the developingas well as the deve¬ 
loped countries. In the developing 
economies "protection frustrates 
comparative cost advantage. It 
shores up dying industries and slows 
the development of new ones. It 
diverts energies to rent-seeking" 
Protection breeds spirit of retaliation 
as it is an instinctive reaction to 
protection. 

In the industrialized world, it is 
recognised that advocates of protec¬ 
tion are against it and that it is a 
misconception that its benefits will 
exceed costs. Also, the government 
imposing protection realises that the 
objective sought to be achieved 
ti;irough it can be attained at lower 
costs. 

2. Effect on employment: Pro¬ 
tection may not even succeed in 
preserving threatened jobs. Textiles, 
clothing and steel have been the 
most heavily protected industries 
but between 1973 and 1984 the 
number of workers employed in 
North America and European 
Community declined inexorably by 
54 per cent in US iron and steel 
industry and by 46 per cent in EC 
textiles, according to World Bank 
Development Report, 1987. The loss 
of jobs IS not confined to protected 
industries only. The resources 
expended on protection leads to 
shortfalls in investment on unpro¬ 
tected industries. This means less of 
employment in the latter. 

(3) Effects on consumers: Protec¬ 
tionism entails heavy cost burden on 
consumers in terms of rise of prices 
of goods that enter into their 
consumption basket if tiie input 
imports are levied tariff4uty, the cost 


of production of tfie manutactutes i 
pushed up, unless the duty i 
absorbed in the profits, and it may 
ultimately generate inflationary pres 
sures. One of tiie arguments of Indiai 
industrialists is that the import dut 
on capital goods imported ^diid b 
reduced as a step towards inflatioi 
control. Prices soar either because c 
shrinkage in imports subject to taril 
or non-tariff barriers or increase ii 
import costs of inputs used in manu 
factured products of domestic Indus 
tries or the high cost of import-subst 
tution. 

There is another aspect, that n 
loss in consumer's surplus or prodi 
cer's surplus—the extra cost to th 
economy as a whole of increasin 
domestic production rather tha 
importing the same goods. It is a nc 
cost, a part of the extra price pai 
goes to the local producers wh 
contnbute to make up for the redui 
tion in imports and a part to th 
government in the form of revenui 
This cost IS termed welfare co: 
which is normally less than consume 
cost. 

Conclusion 

P rotectionism has been growin 
during the last decade despite i 
ill-effects on the world economy. 

The developed countries bei 
the brunt of it no less tiian the devi 
loping economies against which th 
tariff walls are raised. 

The best way to overcome it is t 
renew the momentum of progre; 
towards multilateral liberalization < 
trade. The United Nations Confe 
ence on Trade and Developmei 
(UNCTAD) has persistently tried t 
veer the rich nations round this viev 
point but in vain. The suggestion < 
promoting intra-developing coui 
tries' trade is not much helpful < 
solve the difficulties of developmei 
confronting the developing coui 
tries, ^e would only wish that tf 
North realises this to the mutu 
bfmdfit of itself and tite counteipari 
the South. 
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Refonning iUte Worid Rtoneiary 
Sysimn 


India has for years been 
iamouring for the reform of the 
ntcrnational monetary system in 
jrder to make it a powerful instru- 
vent for the accelerated growth 
ind development of the LDCs, in 
jarticular, and of the world 
Konomy, in general. It has, howev- 
H, been a cry in the wilderness, as it 
vere. The need and nature of 
•eforms required are discussed in 
his feature. 

. Evolution of the System 

T he twin products of the historic 
Bretton Woods confererrce-the 
Ai'orld Bank and the International 
vlonetary Fund (lMF)l-have played 
mportant roles in a variety of ways 
)ut "they are now caught in their own 
lontradictions and inertia" 

India has been clamouring for an 
nternational conference on the 
vorld monetary and financial prob- 
ems with a view to evolving a viable 
iyslem which can function effecti- 
/oly in the post-Bretton Woods 
icenario. 

It would be platitudinous to 
ecall the controversy over the rigid- 
ty versus stability in exchange rate, 
iut it may be reiterated that neither 
he volatile or fluctuating exchange 
ate of the post-World War I or of the 
1930$ nor the rigidly fixed exchange 
'ate during the restored gold stan- 
:lard in the 1920s Was acceptable 
ifter the second World War. The IMF 
iiodel of 'maiuged flexibility' which 
Jermitted each member country to 
ietenfiine die par value of its 
-urrency in terms of gold or the US 
ioliar emerged as the mos:t accep¬ 
table system. The exchange rate fixed 
>^as $ub)ect to the approval of the 
'^und and cpuM be raised t>r lowered 


upto ten per cent of the initial par 
value if, and only if, it was necessary 
to correct a 'fundamental disequili¬ 
brium' in the country's balance of 
payments (BOPs). 

The Fund provided for drawing 
of credit from its resources for offset¬ 
ting the BOP deficits and free conver¬ 
tibility of all currencies into one 
another at official rates. Countries 
running large and persistent deficits 
in foreign trade could take recourse 
to discriminatory controls against the 
surplus nations. Provisions to this 
effect in the 'scarce-currency clause' 
were, however, never invoked. 

During the first decade of the 
Bretton Woods agreement, the 
newly-established monetary and 
financial system worked without any 
serious difficulties. The US with huge 
trade surpluses and international 
reserves gave away $ 33 billion of 
goods and services as gifts and loans 
to the rest of the world during the 
period between 1946 and 1953 
Despite this massive assistance, the 
gravity of the dollar problem of the 
rest of the world remained unsolved. 

The most outstanding fact which 
marked this period was the emer¬ 
gence of dollar as the international 
reserve currency in place of gold. 
International liquidity-a multi¬ 
dimensional concept and not 
susceptible to quantification- 
increased far beyond the amount 
that would have been provided by 
the stock of gold and Fund quota. 

At the same time, the gold 
reserves began to decline and the 
external liabilities continued rising. 
Between 1949 and 1972, the ratio of 
external liabilities to gold reserves 
increased from 0.3 to 8. With the 


depletion of the gold reserves, the 
US could not permit the outflow of 
gold on this scale. Towards the end of . 
the fifties, the world monetary 
system experienced a noticeable 
transformation. The US dollar was 
declared inconvertible into gold and 
a 10 per cent import surcharge was 
levied by the US to narrow down the 
trade gap The Smithsonian agree¬ 
ment, concluded in 1971, provided, 
among other things, that discussions 
on long-term reform of the world 
monetary system be undertaken.The 
US dollar was devalued vis-a-v/s other 
currencies by about 9 per cent; each 
of the major industrialized country 
adopted a fixed rate of currency 
exchange; the spread of fluctuations 
in exchange rate was widened from 2 
to 4.5 per cent. The new pattern of 
exchange rate, which was hailed as a 
signal achievement, ended in a fiasco 
and was replaced by a floating 
exchange rate system in March 1973. 

The IMF Articles of Agreement . 
were amended in 1970s A member 
country could determine the 
exchange rate of its domestic 
currency in relation to a single or a 
basket of currencies or let the 
exchange rate float It empowered 
the Fund to exercise surveillance 
over the exchange rate policies of 
member countries. 

The rfiajority of the developing 
countries have, however, shown 
preference for pegged exchange late 
system. 

II. Oefidendes in the System 

he assumption of the founders of 
the international financial bodies 
that the exchange rate adjustments 
will be made by countries to ensure 
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stability in the rate did not hold valid 
in real life The burden of ad|ustment 

fell more on deficit countnes than on 

the surplus ones. They had no option 
but to adjust their domestic policies 
to their payments position to 
conserve reserves. The surplus coun¬ 
tries could afford to ignore the BOPs 
deficits and were escaping any pres¬ 
sure to participate in the adjustment 
process As a surplus country, the US 
did not make alterations in the 
exchange rate even under conditions 
of "fundamental disequilibrium" in its 
BOPs. Instead, it resorted to import 
restrictions through quota system, 
tariffs, non-tariff measures and export 
subsidies etc to achieve exchange 
rate stability. 

The export surplus nations have 
accumulated reserves with equanim¬ 
ity while the import surplus ones 
have continued to groan under debts 
or have remained dependent on 
others. The resultant asymmetrical 
distribution of reserves marks the 
post-Bretton Woods era 

Mechanism for the generation 
and distribution of reserves so as to 
enable the developed and the deve¬ 
loping countries meet the expanding 
trade and development needs was 
grossly missing in the original interna¬ 
tional monetary system. 

With the advent of the second 
amendment to the Articles of Agree¬ 
ment, gold, which constrained the 
expansion of the reserves and limit¬ 
ed the international liquidity, was 
eliminated as the common denomi¬ 
nator of the par-value system and as 
the unit of value of the SDRs (Special 
Drawing Rights) instituted in mid- 
sixties. Though the "gold frame" had 
been broken, yet the problem of 
providing adequate reserves re¬ 
mained. 

III. Aspects of Reforms 

T he evolution of the international 
monetary system from pegged 
exchange rate to floating exchange 
rate system was expected to bring 
down the demand for reserves and 


solve the problem of international 
liquidity. The empirical evidence 
does not support that there is any 
correlation between flexible ex¬ 
change rate and the demand for 
reserves The international reserves 
have been used in the same way 
before and after the shift from 
pegged exchange rate system to flex¬ 
ible pattern. 

Without labouring the point 
further, it may be pointed out that the 
industrial countries have a dispropor¬ 
tionately larger share of reserves 
compared to the oil-exporting coun¬ 
tries and non-oil developing coun¬ 
tries This trend is observable during 
the regime of fixed exchange rate as 
well as the flexible exchange rate 
system. 

The OPEC (Organisation for Pet¬ 
roleum Exporting Countries) bomb 
explosion in the form of oil price hike 
in 1973 affected the distribution of 
the reserves among the countries 
While the industrialized nations' 
share ranged between 70-75 percent 
for over two decades, it started 
declining in the year following the oil 
price hike and plummeted to 56 5 
per cent within just eight years in 
1981 As against this, the oil-export- 
ing countries witnessed a sustained 
rise in the share of reserves from a 
stagnant position earlier 

The industrial nations have been 
making heavy drawings on the IMF 
during the fifties and sixties 
compared to those by the non-oil 
developing countries During the 
post-1973 era, however, the latter 
countries have had a relatively larger 
share This led to the present debt 
crisis. The developing countries have 
run into debt of unprecedented 
magnitude, one trillion dollarl Added 
to this, the high interest rates of the 
creditor countries has increased the 
debt servicing burden. All this has 
added a new dimension to the liquid¬ 
ity problem. The demand for 
reserves has sky-rocketed while the 
supply in the form of foreign aid (on 
concessional terms) and export 


earnings has shrunk. It is abundant)| 
clear that with the given quantum g 
debt (including interest payments 
the problem of its liquidation cannoi 
be resolved by exchange of goods 
and services. A qualitative change is 
called for 

The declining import-reseive 
ratio IS yet another indicator of the 
inadequacy of international liquidity 
(The ratio is less than unity), tmpoit, 
restriction, protectionism and quota 
system only reduce the demand foi 
reserves. They are not positive 
measures and tend to retard growth 

With the national currencies 
losing "their moorings from any 
vestiges of purchasing power pari¬ 
ties", the volatile panties among the 
major world currencies-the US 
dollar, the Japanese Yen and the 
German DM—and the daunting debt 
of the less developed countries the 
role that SDRs can play as internati 
onal reserve assets cannot be over¬ 
emphasised It IS widely agreed that 
the IMF can overcome the reserve 
scarcity by issuing additional SDRs 
and making allocations to the coun¬ 
tries which need them most. It is 
unfortunate that the industrialized 
countries have obstructed the SDR- 
aid link for replenishing the stock ot 
reserves of the non-oil exporting 
countries, in particular, and thus 
solve their problem of liquiditv 
which has grown very acute. With 
this link the growth process can aisc 
be accelerated and the export earn 
mg potential of these countries 
improved significantly. 

Also the basis for SDR allocatior 
should be changed from quota tc 
need. At present, the rich countries 
with higher quota subscription clairr 
a bigger share of the SDR tranche 
while those nations, which need i 
badly, receive the minimal. 

It may be noted that instead n 
strengthening the role of the SDRs a 
instrument of assistance in meetinj 
the BOPs deficit, the rate of interes 
on them has been enhanced. It * 
only an insult to injury. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Q. "For a large country like 
India tvith a growing population and 
It its present stage of development, a 
strong and vibrant commodity 
producing sector is essential for 
ichieving economic growth on a 
sustained basin." (RBI). Comment 
ind amplify the statement 

Ans. While the real growth rate 
It Gross National Product (GNP) for 
1986-87 (the year ended June 1987) 
s expected to be "not much lower" 
hcin that in 1985-8f3, according to the 
Reserve Bank ot India (RBI)' annual 
eport, 1986-87, the pattern of Cross 
domestic Product (GDP) growth 
.hows a predominance of the share 
1 ) the tertiary sector compared to the 
ilher two major sectors, agriculture 
ind industry The contribution ot the 
ertiary sectcjr, as a whole, is 40 pc r 
ent of CDP and its annual average 
growth rate has been as high as 7 4 
Jcr cent during the five years ending 
1985-86 As against this only 2 7 per 
.ent average annual growth rate was 
ecorded by the agricultural sector 
ind 5 9 per cent by the industrial 
>ector. Admittedly, this compositi¬ 
onal change in the CDP constitutes a 
:iesirable qualitative change in the 
J^conomy. At the same time, howev¬ 
er, It is imperative to strengthen the 
rommodity-producing sector to 
neet the growing demands of the 
galloping population. What, then, is 
the state of the economy? 

(a) AgricuHyml sector: The pe¬ 
rformance of the agricultural sector 
depends on the performance of the 
food crops Unfortunately, however, 
the foodgrain output has not shown, 
over the years, a consistent trend. It 
has stagnatikdaround 150 million ton 


during the last three years, despite 
three-fourths of the area under culti¬ 
vation being under this crop, 
increase in the area under high-yield- 
ing variety seeds, in fertiliser 
consumption and credit supply to 
farmers This year, the output is esti¬ 
mated to drop by 15 to 20 million ton 
to 130-1J5 million ton Stagnancy or 
neat-stagnancy is seen in a group of 
States which .iccount for 41 per cent 
of the area under cultivation. Regi¬ 
onal dis|)ari(ies in yields persist 
Demand-supply imbalances pe¬ 
rsist in some commercial crops, 
notably oilseeds and this has serious 
repercussions on the economy To 
meet the excess in demand and keep 
the oils puces down the government 
IS imj^urting 15 7 million ton ot 
edible oils tins year 

It IS butapprojKiate to refer here, 
albeit briefly, to the havoc w'roughl 
by the 1987 drought, the worst in the 
century Not only has it affected 
adversely the foodgrain production 
but thrown out ot gear the entire 
economy The government rctvenue 
may tall substantially, the agricultural 
exjjorts may dimmish, 25 per cent 
people may be pushed down the 
poverty-line and unemplcjymenl 
may touch new heights The 
slackness on the farm front may 
weaken the demand tor certain 
industrial goods demand reces¬ 
sion IS seen imminent 

(b) IndustrUI sector: The index 
of industrial production, with 1980- 
81 as the base-year, shows a continu¬ 
ing upswing in the growth rates- 8 6 
per cent in 1984-85; 8.7 per tent in 
1985-86; and 8.9 per cent in 1986-87. 
The rise is only marginal and one may 
even conclude that the industrial 
growth has steadied around 8.7 per 
cent for the last three years. Howev¬ 
er, other signs of "accelerated" 


‘'growth in this sector are; (a) a degree 
of self-reliance in the capital goods 
sector with prospects of production 
at lower costs through modernisa¬ 
tion and upgradation of technology; 
(b) the capital-output ratio has 
declined and the total factor produc¬ 
tivity increased, (r) the import libera¬ 
lisation policy has improved the avai¬ 
lability of inputs needed for moder¬ 
nisation of technology, improved 
productivity and competitiveness of 
the industrial goods. 

(c) BOP: Viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the ratio between current 
aciount deficit to the CDP, the situa¬ 
tion ol the balance of payments 
(BOPs) shows signs of improvement 
despite the continuing pressure on 
the BOPs front. The ratio declined in 
1986-87 to I 9 per cent from 2 4 per 
centin1985-86 But the seventh plan 
targeted ratio of 1 6 per cent is still far 
away It is gratifying that the quantum 
of expoits in 1986-87 was 6 8 per 
(ent as postulated in the current plan, 
a saving of Rs 2100 crore in the 
import of oil had accrued following a 
fortuitous drop in oil price, and the 
reserves had been maintained at a 
satisfactory level during the last two 
years (NRI deposits totalled seven 
billio .1 dollar!) But these gains had 
been neutralised by the rapid rise in 
non-oil imports (55 per cent) in the 
lirst two years ot the plan Also, the 
concessional assistance cuts necessi¬ 
tated increased reliance on commer¬ 
cial loans which exacerbated the 
situation by adding to our debt obli¬ 
gations. 


SEVENTH PLAN APPRAISAL 


Q. Make a brief mid^emi 
appraisal of the seventh Ave-^ear 
plan. 

Ans. In a thumb-nail appraisal of 
the seventh five-year plan, 1985-90, 
which IS running in its third year, the 
Planning Commission has expressed 
the confidence that the plan will be 
implemented smoothly as the gover- 
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nment will be able to mobilise the 
required resources for fulfilling the 
plan commitments over the next two 
years. The Prime Minister (who is also 
the chairman of the Planning 
Commission) has reportedly not 
favoured any reduction in the plan 
outlay for the current fiscal year. On 
the contrary, he has asked for additi¬ 
onal revenue mobilisation through 
cuts in non-plan expenditure, hike in 
taxes on luxuries and imposition of a 
drought surcharge on the high 
income groups. 

The optimism of the Commis¬ 
sion stems from the satisfactory 
growth in revenue receipts, em¬ 
phasis on non-inflationary deficit 
financing and subsidies on food and 
fertilisers being in alignment with the 
budget estimates. 

The total revenue receipts of the 
Centre during the first three years of 
the plan are expec ted to bo 60 per 
cent of the target set for the entire 
plan period. The defence expendi¬ 
ture aggregated to Rs )0,693 crore at 
current prices (or Rs 27,648 crore at 
1984-85 prices). The plan postulated 
Rs 45,000 crore at 1984-85 prices 
Proportionately, therefore, the 
defence expenditure at constant 
prices IS below the plan provisions In 
any case, defence expenditure 
cannot be compromised if sec urity is 
not to be risked 

Many eminent eerrnomists do 
not however agree with the Commis¬ 
sion's assessment. They have recom¬ 
mended outright that the "elephan¬ 
tine" plan should be cut to match the 
resources so'as to keep deficitfinanc¬ 
ing within limits and reduce depen¬ 
dence on borrowings. To overcome 
the serious reSblirce crunch efforts 
should be intensified to mop up 
revenues and to ensure better tax 
compliance. Greater reliance on tax 
revenue Is recommended' They have 
even suggested enlargement of the 
tax base, extension or re-introduc- 
tion of taxes like wealth tax, estate 
duty, .sales tax, compulsory depoSit 
sciheme, surcharge on personal/ 


corporate income-tax, commodity 
excises Their emphasis is on 
increased savings rather than borro¬ 
wings 

The Union finance ministry has 
been quick enough to decide on 
launching a savings drive for three 
months effective from October 2, 
1987, to maximise .savings collec¬ 
tions Besides, the ministry is contem¬ 
plating other non-intlationary me- 
asuies to garner additional revenues 
to the tune of Rs 800 c rore through a 
mix of higher imposts on luxury 
goods and a hike in administered 
prices of some products 

Apart from suggesting measures 
for widening the resource base, the 
economists have favoured economy 
m public and private expenditure 
and re-direcling the government 
resources to more produc tive activi¬ 
ties whi( h have a bias tor improving 
the quality of life of the vulnerable 
sec tion of soc lety More work oppor¬ 
tunities for the unemployed and 
equitable distribution ol land and 
other resources need to be guaran¬ 
teed Education, it is suggested, must 
be accorded the highest pricmty as an 
agent of human resources develop¬ 
ment Unfortunately, however, 
manpower in which India is (numeri¬ 
cally) the richest country m the world 
(excluding China) is the most neglec t- 
ed The HRD ministry is giving the 
nation a frustrated community of 
teachers who are, otherwise, proc¬ 
laimed as the nation-builders and are 
responsible for the implementation 
of the much-public ised new educa¬ 
tion policy 'hammered' by the 
ministry Is this the way of human 
development or human destruc- 
tion/ 


NATIONAi. WATER POUCY 


Q. Bring out the Mlient fe¬ 
atures of the national water poiiqr. 

Ans. The national water policy, 
formulated recently by the national 


water resources council and adopted 
unanimously at a meeting of the chiei 
ministers, some Union ministers and 
heads of Union Territories, is of far- 
reaching importance. (1) The most 
prominent postulate is that water^ias 
been recognised as a national and 
precious asset to be harnessed in a 
national perspective Following this 
basic principle the rivers passing 
through different States should no 
longer be regarded as belonging to a 
particular State or States but to the 
country as a whole If the long-drawn- 
out inter-Slate disputes over the 
distribution of water must come to an 
end forthwith River waters will be 
used optimally for the good of the 
people, the nation, without of course 
any prejudice (2) The policy stipu¬ 
lates that the river basin should be 
taken as the basic unit fur planning 
(3) To give re.d content to the 
concept of water as a national 
resource, the policy envisages intei- 
basin transfer of water from a water- 
surplus to a water-scarce region 1 hus 
our plans would develop each rivei 
basin, inler-ronnections of the basins 
and, possibly, their inter-linkages 
Obviously, water shortages or 
excesses giving rise to disastrous 
droughts and flood fury, as in 1987, 
would become things of the past (4) 
The national water policy lays 
emphasis on drinking water in all 
multi-purpose projects which has, in 
the past, been grossly neglected The 
result IS that despite an investment ol 
Rs 20,000 crore on irrigation projects 
during the past 40 years 2.27 lakh 
villages are still not able to get 
potable water on the eve of the 
seventh plan (5) The ground water 
use will be so planned that it can be 
re-charged (6) Rationalisation of the 
water rates for the ground water and 
surface water in the interest of small 
and marginal farmers is also 
recommended. The unrealistically 
low water rates, as at present, have 
"hidden subsidies" which benefit 
the major users of irrigation viz, 
rich farmers. This needs to'be correc¬ 
ted. 
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MIUTARY PERSPECWmS 


dreaded MtSSILES 

F uller information about the 
destructive power of a modern 
destroyer was available following a 
visit by observers to USS "Ingressol", 
d Spruance class destroyer which can 
Idiinrb a thousand missiles Three 
missile systems-Tomahawk, Har- 
|)i)on and Seasparrow—besides the 
trirpedo launchers and Phalanx rapid 
lire gun, form part of the destroyer's 
tormidable array of weapon systems 

The ship IS twice as large as a 
World War II destroyer It has the 
most advanced underwater detec- 
iionand fire control system y<^t deve¬ 
loped for surface ships The versatile 
multi-mission ship is designed 
(inmarily for anti-submarine warfare 
I his class of destroyers is supposed 
It) help maintain America's naval 
strength into the next century 

Upto SIX miles away, the ship fires 
dntisub rockets that carry sound¬ 
homing Mark 46 torpedoes or it 
launches torpedoes directly at close- 
in targets. The ship is also an outs¬ 
tanding platform for shore bombard¬ 
ments and IS capable of acting in 
support of diverse tasks ranging from 
amphibious assaults to blockades, as 
well as the traditional destroyer role 
It has a helicopter used both for 
surveillance and for long-range deliv¬ 
ery of an air-dropped torpedo 

In Its lethal cargo is the Harpoon 
missile. It has a highly explosive 
warhead of 225 kg of the blast pene¬ 
trating type The Harpoon has a 
maximum range of 100 km, well over 
the horizon. Normally carried on 
ships or submarines, it can also be 
dropped from aircraft. 

An inertial guidwice system on 
board the Harpoon missile is fed with 
the rough location of the target and 


the computer-controlled guidance 
system directs the missiles towards 
the target even if it is fired in the 
wrong direction An enemy warship 
finds It hard to spot an approaching 
sea-skimmmg Harpoon 

The Tomahawk, also a cruise 
missile, like the Harpoon, can be fitt¬ 
ed with a nuclear warhead Noi mally. 
It carries a 475-kg conventional 
armour-piercing warhead It has a 
range ot 500 km and travels at a 
speed of 800 km an hour 

The Sparrow is an air-to-air 
missile which relies on radar guid¬ 
ance to reach its target and has a 
range of 50 km The Phalanx, the 
radar-controlled point-defence gun, 
IS designed to destroy an anti-ship 
missile through the detonation of its 
warhead by the impact of a heavy 
bullet with a uranium core It erects 
virtually a wall of bullets to bar the 
entiy of the missile approaching the 
ship with a speed four times the 
speed of sound 

MIUTARY MISSION FOR 
SABOTAGE 

he reports circulating in the West 
some months ago about future 
US military activity against Libya were 
confirmed late in September by the 
disclosure made by the Scripps 
Howard News Service which quoted 
"well placed (US) navy and Italian 
military sources" The agency stated 
that throughout the summer of 1986, 
the USA repeatedly landed small 
groups of crack US navy seal 
commandos on the Libyan mainland 
to disrupt telephone communica¬ 
tions. The Navy teams mounted night 
time forays from May to October and 
deliberately left articles for Libyan 
patrols to find. 

"The idea", an official said, "was 


to confuse the Libyans and make 
them nervous. They'd find Israel 
butts, Syrian butts and US Kleenex 
tissue; already being paranoid after 
the (US April, 1986) air raid, they 
wouldn't have a clue as to what was 
going on and it worked. Atone point, 
they even suspected the Russians." 

The sabotage activities in Libya 
was hinted at by the former National 
Security Adviser, Rear-Adm John M. 
Poindexter, who told the Iran-Contra 
panels in June that the National 
Security Council not only coordinat¬ 
ed secret programmes against the 
Nicaraguan Government but also was 
'heavily involved in Libya' 

Congress is apparently not Inte¬ 
rested in finding out whether sabot¬ 
age missions have been carried on 
inside Libya. A spokesman for the 
Senate's Iran-Contra panel said issues 
involving Libya were 'tangential' to 
the issues of the NSC involvement in 
arms sales to Iran and diversion of the 
profits to the rebels battling inside 
Nicaragua. 

as. MIUTARY BASES IN 
PHILIPPINES 

he Philippines is studying its 
options on whether to extend or 
abrogate its military bases treaty with 
the United States. It will depend, 
however, on the final decision of 
President Corazon Aquinp and the 
■Congress. Mrs Aquino had .said she 
would keep her options open until 
1991 when the treaty expires. 

However, the new Philippines 
Constitution had eliminated any 
possibility of renewing the agree¬ 
ment which has strained relations 
between the two countries. One of 
the provisions in the Constitution 
called for a nuclear-free Philippines; 
which clashed in effect with the strk- 
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tegic interests of the United States in 
the Asia Pacific region 

The U S has neither denied nor 
confirmed that it had nuclear 
weapons in its two mammoth milit¬ 
ary bases in the Philippines-the 
Subiebary naval base, 150 km 
northeast of Manila, and the 13th 
Clark Air Force base in Angeles city 

If the Philippines opts to abrog¬ 
ate the agreement in 1991, the 
Government has to serve notice to 
the United States one year before the 
expiration date. But if it fails to notify 
the U S m time, the bases will stay tor 
another five years 

SUPPLY OF ABRAMS 
TANKS TO PAK 

ince the U S army's own needs 
have to be given the top priority, 
the proposed supply of sophisticat¬ 
ed M-1 ABRAMS tanks to Pakistan has 
been delayed for at least five years 
The U S. IS replacing its existing M-60 
tanks with that model A U S law 
prohibits arms manufacturers from 
selling such systems to foreign 
buyers until the U S itself has met its 
own requirements This is unlikely 
until the mid-1990s 

Pakistan wants to update its exist¬ 
ing M-45A5 medium tanks with new, 
more capable systems There were 
reports that it had been viewing the 
ABRAMS as a future choice This tank 
costs about 4 million dollars a piece 
Neither the Soviet Union nor India 
has a tank comparable to the 
ABRAMS 

What Pakistan may finally decide 
IS to refurbish its existing M48 tanks 
with the systems within the M-60s 
The M-48A5 lends itself to such alte¬ 
rations The procedure may even 
prove cheaper than purchasing an M- 
60, which is costlier The M-60s 
group of tanks is not an inferior piece 
of machinery by any standards Its 
Soviet equivalent IS the T-64 and T-72 
(India has the latter) 

The ABRAMS tank is a premium 
weapon. It can function during biolo¬ 


gical and chemical warfare. Its excel¬ 
lent agility and specialised armour 
gives It the greatest possible protec¬ 
tion on a modern battlefield. An array 
of computer systems and laser range 
finders make its guns the most lethal 
and at curate markers and it can func¬ 
tion in any kind of weather and under 
all kinds of fire 

The Soviets are coming up with a 
T-80 tank model which is similar but 
not identical to the ABRAMS The T- 
80, however, will be able to launch 
an anti-tank guided missile India, 
presumably, will be one of the first 
clients for this new weapon 

INDIA-PAK CONFLICTS IN 
SI ACHEN 

awards the end of September, 
Pakistan launched attacks m the 
Saltoro range of the Siachen sector 
Periodic attacks by the two sides 
have been going on in the glacier 
area for a couple of months, but the 
three assaults which began on 
September 23 were among the major 
ones by Pakistan since 1983 Pakistan 
also attempted to capture tour stra¬ 
tegic passes, Sia La, Indira Col, Bila- 
fond and Saltoro All of them were 
attacked simultaneously The use of 
rockets and missiles showed that 
Pakistan meant business India, which 
was ready to meet all contingencies, 
not only repulsed the attacks but also 
inflicted heavy casualties on the 
Pakistani aggressors 

Pakistan refused to give an 
undertaking to adjure the use of 
force in the Siachen area during the 
two meetings between the Defence 
Secretaries of India and Pakistan to 
resolve the territorial issue. It was 
apparent that Pakistan was embark¬ 
ing upon "an adventurous course" 
following President Zia-ul-Haque's 
criticism by the opposition parties 
which accused his Government of 
inability to "recapture" the territory 

Pakistan accused India of "pursu- 
inga^ressive designs" in the Siachen 
area and expressed the hope that 
there would be no further escalation 


in the situation. A Pakistan Foreign 
Office spokesman claimed that 
Pakistan was committed to a peaceful 
policy. The spokesman, accused 
India of resorting to the use of forte 
"which resulted m casualties". 

The major attacks by Pakistani 
troops to wrest control of ridges on 
the Siachen glacier were clear viola¬ 
tions of the understanding that the 
dispute would be resolved through 
peaceful means The understanding 
was reached in the two rounds ot 
talks between the Defence Secreta¬ 
ries of India and Pakistan m Decem¬ 
ber, 1985, and June, 1986 At these 
meetings the delegation heads 
agreed to continue the talks for arriv¬ 
ing at a mutually acceptable solution 
Owing to the strained relations 
between the two countries since 
then, no further talks have taken 
place 

However, Pakistan's Minister ol 
State for Defence, Rana Naeem 
Mehmud Khan, told the National 
Assembly on September 8 that 
Pakistan and India had agreed tu 
resolve the issue through peaceful 
means Delineation of a line ol 
control in the glacier area has not 
taken place so far Oddly enough, he 
contended that the mere presence ot 
Indian troops in the Siachen glacier 
area was a violation of the Simla 
Agreement 

The 80-km long high altitude and 
desolate glacier has been the scene 
of skirmishes since April, 1984 
Indian troops occupy the glacier and 
the surrounding heigfits, while Pakis¬ 
tani forces are in the valleys below 
While this makes it easy for the Pakis¬ 
tanis, for they are at a comfortable 
6000-8000 feet, Indians have to fight 
from altitudes ranging from 18,000- 
30,000 ft Pakistan has been maintain¬ 
ing that the glacier area falls on its 
side of the line of control, but India 
has challenged this claim. In fact, the 
line of control stops just short of the 
glacier, at a point south-west of it 
This uncertainty has resulted in the 
dispute. 
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TOPtCALKSMAY 


Onig Addiction 


This was one of the topics set in 
■he Essay Paper for a competitive 
examination held recently 

I t IS a tragedy of the times that 
thousands of young men and 
women, in the prime of life, fall 
/ictims to the pernicious habit of 
aking drugs, thus marring their 
irospects of bright careers and 
/irtually ruining their lives The drug 
iabit has spread fast among daily 
wage earners (labourers), ailing or 
lustrated people and students in 
olleges and univeisity campuses 
\ccordmg to an official estimate, 25 
3er tent of the country's youth, espe- 
lally m the metropolitan dentres- 
Telhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
vladras—are addicts of one drug or 
mother 

Drug addiction is not a simple 
natter of psychological depen- 
fente In many tases, it is a manifes- 
dtion of a long-standing personality 
iroblem that manifests itself in one 
orm or another. Some analysts 
relieve that drug addiction is a social 
Jroblem, a habit more than a mental 
llness Among those who encourage 
his habit are students' friends, drug 
leddlers and dealers most of whom 
-ommand a vast network of agents 
md collaborators 

In fact, there are large internati- 
jnal gangs which have accomplices 
n many lands They resort to all sorts 
3f underhand methods to distribute 
md popularise intoxicating drugs 
They find it a highly profitable busi- 
less No wonder they often bribe 
-heir way into influential circles, cross 
nternational frontiers even at great 
Personal risk (many get caught and 
^ven killed in encounters). But it is 
■he poor carriers who get caught or 
oiled. The kingpins, thought known 
:o die authorities, are left untouched. 


It IS they who have the last laugh. 
Smuggling has become a regular 
method of maintaining their supply 
lines 

Some of the professional 
smugglers specialise in narcotics and 
have earned the dubious distinction 
of being described as "Narcotic 
Kings" Illicit traffic in drugs has 
shown a sudden spurt during the past 
couple of years Interestingly, the 
largest ever seizure of heroin in the 
world (602 kg) was made near 
Bombay in lanuary, 1986 Seven 
months later, another notable 
seizure (473 kg) was made, also in 
Bombay There have been large 
seizures at Amritsar too 

Timd was when opium and 
"charas" consumption was popular 
among certain sections of the people 
in both rural and urban areas Crude 
opium IS now out of fashion, the 
drugs currently used being heroin, 
hashish. Mandarin tablets, LSD, 
brown sugar and what is called 
"smack" These varieties are easier to 
carry and are free of odour Small 
quantities of these powders and pills 
ensure the 'thrill', the 'enjoyment', 
the 'trip to another world', the feeling 
of becoming oblivious of all mental 
worry or physical pain, or whatever 
else the addicts seek 

Orally or through injections, 
young boys and giils first take a small 
quantity of one or the other of these 
drugs on the persuasion of their 
friends—just for a little fun But 
gradually drug consumption be¬ 
comes a habit which grows and over¬ 
powers them, as perhaps nothing 
else can Thus they become addicts, 
pathetic slaves of drugs and fmd it 
almost impossible to shake off the 
habit When the addicts fail to get 
their supply of intoxicants from the 
familiar channels at che usual prices, 


they become desperate and steal, 
rob or commit other crimes to 
acquire the money anyhow Cases 
are known of young boys and girls 
stealing money from their parents' 
pockets and purses to buy drugs 
secretly. They lose the will power to 
get out of the habit, they gel hope¬ 
lessly entangled in its vicious grip. 

Generally, the drug habit, like 
that of drinking liquor, is prevalent 
among members of the affluent 
society. The poor people, by and 
large, are less affected by it because 
they are preoccupied with the daily 
grind of earning their livelihood 
They have seldom any money to 
spare for such luxuries and obnoxi¬ 
ous habits To that extent, drugaddic- 
lion IS said to be a disease of the rich 
rather than of the poorer sections of 
society But many poor people take 
to drugs to forget their misery and out 
of frustration 

A recent report concerning the 
spread of the drug habit among 
inmates of the notorious Tihar Jail in 
Delhi disclosed that at least six 
prisoners died over a period of eight 
weeks because of "smack" Despite 
the reportedly strict supervision, 
drugs are smuggled into the jail and 
several prisoners are caught every 
fortnight for possessing some drugor 
other The continuing availability of 
heroin or brown sugar to the inmates 
has often baffled the jail officials 
Presumably, the jail's supervisory 
staff, the wardens and the workers in 
charge of sanitation are all involved 
in the drug racket Admittedly, the 
illicit drug traffic has its ramifications 
The traffickers manage to have 
contacts at high levels They seldom 
get caught, and when they are appre¬ 
hended they generally escape puni¬ 
shment on one ground or another 
Besides carrying on publicity 
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through TV and other mass media to 
enlighten people about the evil 
consequences of drug addiction, the 
Government has also made arrange¬ 
ments for weaningaway addicts from 
this ruinous habit There are special 
wards in large hospitals for de-addic- 
tion programmes, though they have 
proved inadequate in view of the 
increasing number of patients who 
need de-addiction treatment Mo¬ 
reover, at several centres the enthu¬ 
siasm for such programmes soon 
fades away, and things are back to 
square one again. At times the funds 
allocated for the de-addiction drive 
remain unutilised. 

Unfortunately, India has bee ome 
a major transit-centre of illicit drug 
traffic. The drugs are received from 
the *Golden Triangle" and the 
"Golden Crescent" countries for 
despatch to Western regions, espe¬ 
cially the U.S.A But the latest evid¬ 
ence, supported by official and other 
reports, indicates that consumption 
of a large quantity of these drugs is 
now within this country. It is also well 
known that smugglers of drugs act in 
close collaboration with terrorists. 
Both use each other's services to 
achieve their nefarious goals 

The Kashmir Valley has lately 
become a heaven for drug smugglers 
Punjab continues to be a popular 
transit route Most of the narcotics 
come from the N W F.P bordering 
Afghanistan. It is no longer the relati¬ 
vely bulky opium that is carried from 
the producing centres to the 
consuming areas; nowadays it is the 
sophisticated, neatly packed heroin, 
or brown sugar (which is smoked) 
that is the favoured drug. Carrying it is 
easy. The latest fad is called "valine". 

Desperate, courageous smuggl¬ 
ers dump th^ precious article in poly¬ 
thene bags near the border at a pre¬ 
selected spot from where it is picked 
up by carriers, many of them hired or 
professionals, working for a commis¬ 
sion for their employers. 

The anti-drug laws such as the 


Narcotics, Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances Act (November, 1985) 
and the intensified patrolling by the 
B.S.F on the Indo-Pakistan border, 
especially in the Punjab sector, have 
made little difference. The smuggling 
of narcotics continues, the occasi¬ 
onal seizures and recoveries by the 
police and customs staff being only 
the tip of the iceberg There has 
admittedly been a sharp increase in 
consumption of drugs, especially 
among college students, thanks to 
the collusion between the police and 
the drug smugglers or their agents. 

A recent study has shown that for 
centuries "ganja" has been smoked in 
India by Sadhus, the genuine variety 
and the fake ones, to keep warm in 
the cold regions of the Himalayas 
Besides, this and other drugs have 
been popular among hard-working 
people suth as rickshaw pullers and 
other manual labourers They find 
that a spot of 'gan|a' or 'charas' in the 
evenings brings relief to their at hing, 
tired limbs 

But 'ganja' was regarded as too 
lowly an intake by educated people 
It was when the modern drugs 
be» ame a craze in Western countries 
that hashish (which in effect is the 
modern name for 'ganja') or its 
concentrate, black (opium), grass, 
marijuana and LSD (the Beatles gave a 
poetic interpretation to these initials 
and described the drug as "Lucy in 
the sky with diamonds") acquired 
respectability and the use of these 
drugs caught on in India. Since then, 
there has been no going back. 

It has been found that in this 
country modern drugs gained popu¬ 
larity in the mid-1960s. The angli¬ 
cised teenagers hailing from rich 
families studying in the well-estab¬ 
lished colleges were perhaps the first 
to fall Victims to these intoxicants. 
Then the practice spread to middle 
class families. The company of drug 
addicts among students naturally 
affecte^ the others (the non-confor* 
mists) were scoffed at' as old- 
fashioned or still "in their mother's 
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lap". Some students slid sharply mto 
what has cynically been called the 
"dark nether world"; others acquired 
the habit slowly. 

The typical drug addict is identi¬ 
fied by soiled clothes, unshaven fare 
matted, dirty hair, bulging or sagginj; 
eyes totally lacking sparkle, a dreamy, 
listless look and an innate desire to 
be leftalone to sleep orjustlie down 
Hallucinations, strange visions ot rats 
and snakes, and other frightening 
scenes, have come to be associated 
with drug taking After some time the 
craving for their favoured drug 
impels them to abuse people right 
and left, and commit all sorts ot 
crimes Thus there is a close link 
between drug taking and crime 
indulged in by educated youngster'. 

Another interesting tact is tha* 
although doctors and medical 
college students are supposed to be 
fully aware of the grave dangers n! 
the drug habit—much more than the 
lay man—medical students living in 
college hostels tall an easy prey t" 
this pernicious habit Later investiga¬ 
tions have shown that school 
children have also been affected h\ 
the drug habit 

A New York Police report disc¬ 
losed that the consumption of mari¬ 
juana, LSD, BZ and hard drugs with a 
high content of THC has increased 
alarmingly among school-going 
children, hence the crime rate among 
juveniles has gone up. No wonder 
about 20 per cent of the school¬ 
going children play truant and miss 
classes What they do during those 
hours IS a sordid story of pathetic 
surrender to drugs. 

Parents of drug addicts among 
schools, colleges and universities 
cannot escape responsibility for the 
havoc which their families have to 
suffer because sonneonefrom among 
their children, boys and girls, 
become drug addicts. They refuse to 
believe such reports at first, but hang 
down their heads when faced with 
harsh realiti^. Then it is too late. 
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Lanka Accmd—A Blunder? 


rbe much-lauded accord 
signed by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Undhi and President jayewardene 
at Colombo on July 29 this year has 
turned out to be highly controver¬ 
sial, though It has a distinctly posi¬ 
tive side The responsibilities that 
India undertook, including all 
possible help to keep the discor¬ 
dant elements in check, are difficult 
to discharge in view of the strong 
opposition by the Tamil militants 
and also the Sinhalese. The proposi¬ 
tion for discussion is "Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rdfiv Candhi should not have 
signed the Lanka Accord with 
President layewardene " 


Mr A 


/VII r\ Sir, )uly29, 1987, 
has lately been desc ribed by 
peace-lovers m India and Sri Lanka 
IS "d historic day" because it was 
on that day that Mr Rd|iv Gandhi 
and President layewardene signed 
the unique Sri Lanka agreement 
ihdt was designed to pul an end to 
the prolonged strife m the island 
republic and herald the dawn of a 
new era of peace. But the realities 
have been totally different There 
has been considerable violence in 
the island, and one of the biggest' 
ironies is that Indian forces have 
found it necessary to open fire on 
Tamil militants and the Lankans 
themselves A couple of Indian 
soldiers have been killed, much 
resentment caused; what is worse, 
there are few signs of an early 
return to normalcy, not to speak of 
perfect harmony and fulfilment of 
the Tamils' ambitions. The bilateral 
I’eace Keeping Force comprises 
Indian troops and also some Sri 
Unkans, but while the Sri Lankan 
soldiers who earlier did much 
havoc in ^e Jalfna atea-^the centre 
of the Tarnils' activlty—they have 


been in the background and yield¬ 
ed place to Indian army units The 
disturbances there are not a trivial 
affair. Let us dispassionately consid¬ 
er the responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions that India has assumed under 
this accord One, the Government 
of India has underwritten and 
guaranteed the agreement, which 
means it has taken upon itself the 
responsibility to maintain peace in 
foreign territory. The Government 
has also promised to take steps to 
see that Indian soil is not used for 
activities prejudicial to the unity, 
integrity and security of Sri Lanka 
The Indian Navy and Coast Guard 
are to cooperate with the Lankan 
authorities in preventing Tamil mili¬ 
tants from indulging in disruptive 
activity Unfortunately, the accord 
has split the Tamil minority more 
or less permanently and the blame 
for sac rifiring the interests of the 
Tamils IS being put on India. New 
Delhi knows very well that the 
Tamil militants have not given up 
their demand for a separate State 
of Eelam in northern Sri Lanka, 
though many of them have accept¬ 
ed the accord, for the present, 
since they had little choice The Sri 
Lankan President is notorious for 
breaking his promises and for going 
back on his word and then launch¬ 
ing oppressive military campaigns 
against the Tamils. Is there any firm 
guarantee that he will not strike 
when an opportunity comes? What 
will be India's position ther\? 
Actually, India has tied its hands, if 
the accord fails, as it may after 
some time, India \yould,bave to 
share much of the discredit. That is 
the harsh reality The Indian army 
I would then be caught ii;i a cross- 

I fire- 


MrB 


I think, Sir, tfiat my 


predecessor has deep-rooted 
prejudices against the Sri Lankans 
and also the Tamils. We should 
take into account the unique gains 
of the Lanka accord which was 
signed after prolonged negotia¬ 
tions. First, It has brought peace 
and ended the racial strife in Sri 
Lanka that had cost hundreds of 
lives and resulted in much destruc¬ 
tion of public and private property. 
One of the consequences of the 
prolonged conflict in Sri Lanka, 
extending over four years or so, 
political rights, large-scale arrests of 
Tamils, especially those suspected 
of terrorist leanings as well as 
Leftists in the region Second, the 
decision to establish a council for 
the integrated areas of eastern and 
northern Sri Lanka fulfils a long¬ 
standing demand of the Tamils. 
There would be considerable 
decentralisation of authority, and 
this would certainly strengthen the 
process of democracy in Sri Lanka. 
To that extent, the new set-up 
would curb the trend towards 
authoritarianism, which was much 
in evidence until recently. Third, 
the island's all-round progress and 
economic development had 
received a distinct setback because 
of the continued disturbances. The 
process of development will now 
be resumed and thg .damage 
caused repaired. Foprth, Sri Lanka 
was very much in c/anger of being 
trapped in a military bloc domino¬ 
ed by the U.S.A. and of thus going 
out of the Non-aligned group of 
nations (it was at one tihie a ' ' ' 
prominent NAM rriember). Sri ' ' 
Lanka can now adopt an indepen¬ 
dent foreign'p'dlity and thereby 
thwart foreign influences which 
threatened its independence.Nd' 
less important the fact that 
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the accord has restored the friendly 
relations between Sri Lanka and 
India; these relations were under 
considerable strain ever since the 
future of Indian settlers in Sn Lanka 
came under discussion. The accord 
has set a fine example of how two 
neighbouring countries can settle 
their differences amicably through 
a patient dialogue, without the 
intervention of any outside power. 
So the Lanka accord has far more 
pluses than minuses. 


Mr C I am afraid I do not 

accept the contentions of Mr B, 
who seems to have been carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment and has not considered 
the unfavourable repercussions of 
the Lanka Accord in the island 
Itself. Let us start with a basic issue. 
Why was the accord signed by Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi without bringing in 
the Tamils who were the 
concerned party and who had not 
abdicated their right in favour of 
the Indian Prime Minister. The 
dispute and the discord were not 
between India and Sri Lanka, the 
sharp and continuing differences 
were between the Tamil militants 
and the administration of Sri Lanka. 
The accord should have been 
signed between the militants and 
the moderate Tamil United Libera¬ 
tion Front (TULF) on the one hand 
and the Sn Lanka Government on 
the other, with India merely under¬ 
writing It. Already, the Indian 
authorities find themselves on the 
horns of a dilemma within a few 
weeks of signing the accord. The 
notorious Prevention of Terrorism 
Act, under which an apparently 
unending senes of atrocities were 
perpetrated by President Jayewar- 
dene and many Tamils put behind 
bars, still stands on the island's 
statute-book. The accord makes no 
mention about the urgency of 
withdrawing this obnoxious law. 
Another fact that I would like to 
mention is that before the accord 


the Government of Sri Lanka had 
found itself badly cornered. 
Colombo spokesmen admitted that 
if the war with the Tamils had 
continued for another six months 
or so, the administration would 
have collapsed economically, mili¬ 
tarily and also politically There was 
a virtual disaster ahead; so Presid¬ 
ent layewardene saved himself and 
his Government by seeking India's 
assistance which, on many previous 
occasions, he had rudely and arro¬ 
gantly brushed aside. The econom¬ 
ic distress would have boome- 
ranged on the layewardene regime 
The promises by India to rush food 
supplies came m good time and 
saved hundreds ot people from 
starvation. Moreover, President 
layewardene had come to realise at 
long last that a military solution of 
the ethnic crisis was not advisable 
and was bound to fail India is 
spending large sums m Sn Lanka for 
dubious gains. The next tew 
months may witness revival ol the 
ethnic strife 


Mr D Sir, the Lankan 

administration now regards India as 
a friend and an ally who has shared 
the responsibility of maintaining 
peace in the northern areas, of 
solving the food problem, bringing 
amity instead of discord and 
making a military drive to tackle the 
Tamil challenge unnecessary The 
Colombo authorities have also to 
thank India for the surrender of 
large quantity of arms by the Tamil 
militants; such a handing over of 
weapons would not have been 
brought about by the repressive 
and reckless methods which Presid¬ 
ent layewardene was pursuing. The 
Government and people of India 
certainly have a responsibility 
towards the Tamils who are, after 
all, sons of Indian soil. Whatever 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi has done through 
the accord is for the benefit of the 
Tamils who have suffered heavily 
during the pait few years as a result 


of Sri Lanka's repressive policies. 
Hardly anywhere else in the world 
has the welfare of a minority been 
so clearly and so diplomatically 
been safeguarded as in the case oi 
the Sri Lanka Tamils-all through 
India's initiative and our negotia¬ 
tors' diplomatic efforts There is nc 
denying that India's prestige has 
gone up considerably after the 
accord. No longer is this country 
derided and mocked at in Sri 
Lanka. As for the hostility to the 
accord among the Sinhalese and 
the Lanka Buddhists, that is Sri 
Lanka's internal problem which 
President layewardene has to 
tackle. He is taking the necessary 
steps to implement the accord, an 
this IS a heartening feature of the 
post-settlement period. Of course 
there are teething troubles; these 
were expected in the complex 
situation But the initial hurdles wi 
soon be overcome. For instance, 
the discord over the composition 
of the Council is in reality a 
struggle for power among the van 
ous groups of the Tamil militants 
True, the Liberation Tigers of Tam 
Eelam (LTTE) has been indulging ii 
violence, coercion and intimidatir 
against other Tamil groups. The 
Government of India has warned 
LTTE and expressed its deep shoe 
and distress over the latter's 
actions We may feel sure that thf 
LTTE will soon return to the pat 
of sanity so that implementatioi 
of the accord is not endangerec 
One other aspect has evidently 
been forgotten by the previous 
speakers. The accord specificall 
recognises Sn Lanka as a plura¬ 
listic, multi-ethnic, multi-religi¬ 
ous and multi-lingual society in 
which all citizens can live in an 
atmosphere of harmony, equali 
and safety. Earlier, the slogan "S 
Lanka for the Sinhalese" Was 
catching on and creating avoid¬ 
able disharmony. The anti*Tami 
hostility is fading away. All in al 
the accord has many bright and 
positive aspects. 
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SHORT ESSAY 


Evils oi Tenwism 


This was one of the topics set in 
ihv tssay Paper for a competitive 
eKanvnation held recently 

T he menace of terrorism has been 
increasing over the years, though 
there are spells of intense, wides- 
piead a^vity, followed by periods of 
relative calm as if to give respite to 
the innocent millions and the 
(•overnments cone erned The evils of 
lerroiism are so obvious and the 
v\oild has become so familiar with 
them that it is perhaps unnecessary 
to describe them m detail Even so, 
the multi-faceted, pernicious conse¬ 
quences of this challenge to mankind 
need to be fully known Ut all and 
-.undry to facilitate the formulation of 
ellective anti-terrorist plans Notable 
.imong these are a soul-killing sense 
oi insecurity and instability, the 
liiMvy loss of life and the erosion of 
I'ontidence in the administration's 
capacity to ensure safety 

Several countries, including the 
world's mightiest Power, are affected 
hy the scourgq of terrorism which has 
taken many forms-bomb explo- 
''lons, assassinations of selected 
(leople and sometimes indiscrimin¬ 
ate killings, blackmail, threats of 
murder if the demanded ransom is 
not paid and hijacking While stray 
''hootings and explosions arc a 
ic'ature of terrorist activity within 
countries where there is seething 
discontent among a section of the 
people, air transport is a favourite 
target for international terrorism. 

American experts have defined 
terrorism as "the use of international 
violence by individuals or groups to 
achieve political goals". It is, in effect, 
a type of war, though it is not openly 
(ought This definition applies to 
lawless acts in the international 
arena; in the national sphere terror¬ 


ism implies acts of violence indulged 
in by politically motivated people 
who have some real or imaginary 
grievances which have remained 
unredressed for some reason 

Both national and international 
terrorists believe in the cult of the 
gun and the bomb—violence by 
every means available to the culprits 
Lately, they have acquired modern 
weapons, in tact, the terrorists in 
many cases have as sophisticated 
weapons, including machine-guns, 
sten-guns and other devices manu¬ 
factured by the leading factories The 
police often feel baffled about the 
source of these weapons and also 
the fact that the terrorists manage to 
maintain a continuous supply of 
funds and weapons The funds which 
teed the terrorists come from various 
sources, foreign supporters and 
collaborators, the yields of bank 
robberies and stray looting of 
persons carrying bags containing 
cash, etc 

The usual aim of terrorists is to 
wreak vengeance against those 
whom they regard as their enemies, 
oppressors and usurpers or other¬ 
wise acting as obstacles in the achic'- 
vement of their goals It matters little 
to these elements that their aims are 
unethical, illegal and disruptionist. 
Some of them aim at bringing about a 
social revolution and causing politi¬ 
cal upheaval The terrorists are in a 
minority, but they manage to terro¬ 
rise large majorities and defy the 
police month after month. 

In recent years terrorism has 
taken many forms such as State 
terrorism {where the State itself 
indulges in violent acts in a bid to 
eliminate certain lawless elements of 
other groups). 

The U.S.A. provides a classic 
instance of State terrorism: the 


American administration supports 
the Government of El Salvador and 
some other Central American coun¬ 
tries m their fight against Leftists and 
terroiists, simultaneously it assists 
anti-Sandinist insurgent groups in 
Nicaragua Another tragic instance of 
State terrorism was the barbarous 
attacks by Israeli bombers on Tunis¬ 
ian territory in September, 1985. 
South Africa openly indulges in acts 
of terrorism (with indirett US. 
support! against the blacks. Sri Lanka 
ruthlessly bombed Tamil militant 
areas in jaffna some months ago. 

Terrorists recruit young people 
in their ranks. Idealistic fervour appa¬ 
rently inspires them to join the ranks 
of misguided people who hope to 
achieve striking succc'ss even against 
heavy odds 

In recent years many steps have 
been taken to light terrorism. Spon¬ 
sors of resolutions in the U.N against 
hijacking, terrorism and hostage- 
taking have been trying to find ways 
to strengthen the mac hinery to coun¬ 
ter the evil Crackdowns on the 
centres of terrorist activity, tighter 
security at the airports, railway 
stations' and Government offices 
have been ordered Attempts are 
being made to remove the sense of 
insecurity created by the scare of 
terrorists This insecurity has led to 
substantial migrations 

Social analysts rightly assert that 
the ultimate battle against terrorism 
will have to be fought by the people. 
Since there is widespread revulsion 
against the ruthless acts of terrorists, 
the people's cooperation is viul. But 
public enthusiasm to fight the evil 
must not be allowed to fade away for 
lack of effective assistance ■ by all 
sections of society and all wings of 
the administration. 
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Population non€lsr-Sotbacks to 
Family Planning in 1980s 

The world's population growth rate has lately been slowing down and the popula¬ 
tion explosion has lost its relevance in many reRions. But the time when humanity 
will reach the zero growth rate is a long wav off. While China has seta fine example 
by reducing its growth rate to 1.8 per cent and then to 1 per cent, India has much 
leeway to make up, its growth rate being still 2.2 per cent. There have been ma n) 
setbacks to the Government's family planning programmes, both incentives a nd 
disincentives having failed to achieve their aim in full. 

This Special Supplement analyses the population trends, points to the disconcer t 
ing situation and discus s es its implications for the future. 


I. Introduction 

T owards the close ot the 17th 
century Thomas Mafthus pu¬ 
blished his famous "Essay on Popula¬ 
tion" in which he drew a truly frigh¬ 
tening picture of the future The 
human population, he warned, 
would soon outrun the means of 
subsistence (food supply) Fortuna¬ 
tely, the feared cjpomsday has not 
dawned Although the world popula- 
bon has doubled itself to 2000 
million by 1930, and another thou¬ 
sand million people were added in 
30 years, 1930-1960, from 1960 to 
1974 the population recorded an 
increase of about 700 million But, 
belying the dreaded Malthusian 
theory, foodgrain production in¬ 
creased more or less proportiona¬ 
tely Owing to the large-scale expan¬ 
sion in agricultural output, which 
Malthus thought would increase only 
in arithmetical progression (as against 
geometrical progression in which, he 
thought, the population would 
expand), the stark famine has not 
materialised An important factor that 
countered the population increase 
was the Green Revolution and the 
Implicit technique of intensive culti¬ 


vation, use of high-yielding seed 
varieties and fertilizers and change in 
farming practices The food situation, 
however, became critical during 
1972-74 

The World Conference or. Popu¬ 
lation (Bucharest, August, 1974) and 
the Conference on Food (Rome, 
November, 1974) were held in this 
dismal context The net assessment 
was that the total world food produc¬ 
tion had not fallen substantially, it 
was the alignment or the distribution 
that was to blame for the glaring 
imbalance. While the advanced 
countries continued to have 
surpluses, the developing regions 
experienced heavy shortages in 
essential articles of food. The latter 
group of countries suffered both 
ways—through excess population as 
well as shortage of food 

The Mexico Conference sti essed 
the inter-relationship of peace, 
security and population A con¬ 
sensus text, approved by the main 
committee called for the creation of 
conditions for real peace and secur¬ 
ity. India and several other countries 
had, in the general debate, highlight¬ 
ed the link between disarmament 
and development 


The consensus text entitlei 
"Peace, Security and Population' 
stated "Being aware of the existin 
close links between peace and deve 
lopment it is of great importance t<i 
the world community to promot 
peace, security, disarmament and n 
operation, which are indispensabi 
for the achievement of the goals i 
human population policies and tr 
economic and social developmen 
Creating the conditions for re. 
peace and security would permit a 
allocation of resources to social an 
economic rather than to militai 
programmes, which would greatl 
help to attain the goals and objei 
tives of the world population Plan ( 
Action." 

Meanwhile, a 12-nation grou 
called Friends of the President (of th 
conference) finalised consensi 
document known as the "Mexit 
Declaration". The Declaration reiti 
rated die commitment of the intern, 
tional community to further impli 
mentation of the updated worl 
population Plan of Action. India an 
Mexico reserved their positions on 
recommendation of the conferenc 
calling on the U.N.Secretary-Cener 
to 'monitor' multilateral populatic 
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programmes that were administered 
by governments. 

il. Population: Myth 
and Realities 

T he population in food pro¬ 
duction technology has prompt¬ 
ed the complacent feeling among 
. ertain sections of society that the 
problems of rapid population growth 
need not be accorded the topmost 
nriority; socio-economic develop- 
■nent wdBid take care of it But the 
'eality is that the rapid population 
growth IS definitely hampering socio¬ 
economic development in several 
ess developed countries, including 
ndia Demographic experts have 
lautioned that Third World govern¬ 
ments cannot afford to ignore the 
.'dst human tidal wave and its inevit- 
iblf consequences on all aspects of 
ievelopment, especially employ¬ 
ment, education, housing, health 
-die, sanitation and environment 

The fast population growth Mte 
n less developed countries is as 
iidjor an obstacle to their material 
irogress as a major global economu 
irid political problem. According to 
ho Pearson Report. "No other 
ihenomenon casts a darker shadow 
■ver the prospects of international 
development than the staggering 
growth of population." Mr Robert S 
McNamara, former President of the 
vVorld Bank, was even more emphat- 
c. "The greatest single obstacle to 
he economic and social advance¬ 
ment of the majority of peoples in 
he underdeveloped world is the 
ampant population growth " 

But some pessimists have argued 
hat a high population density is an 
isset (e.g, in Singapore, Hong Kong 
tnd certain other cities of the deve- 
oped world), not a liability or a hind¬ 
rance to economic progress, it is 
irgued that material standards and 
'>er capita income rises in such 
density. But neither die cultural nor 
the economic pattern of flounshing 
cities can be copied by time iess 


fortunate regions. 

For the first time in history, the 

world's rate of population growth 
decreased during the decade 1974- 
84. This was hailed as a "historic 
turnabout" It was 2.03 per cent in 
1974 but came down to 1 67 in 1984 
It also declined significantly in most 
developing countries This led to 
wholly unjustified complacency The 
prospects of a decent life for 
mankind as a whole are still grim. If 
efforts at population control are 
relaxed, if indeed they are not 
stepped up m the developing coun¬ 
tries, even the current rates of growth 
and the levels at which they will stabi¬ 
lise national populations will mar the 
possibility ol social and economic 
development. 

World population has grown to 
4 7 billion According to Rafael M 
Salas, Director of the U.N Fund for 
Population Activities, the world 
population could stabilise at eight 
billion, it birth control programmes 
bring down fertility rates tcj the level 
achieved by Singapore His medium 
piojection, however, is 10 2 billion in 
80 to 110 years The possible rate of 
economic growth cannot cope with 
the rate of population growth of this 
magnitude The world population 
continues to grow at the rate of 156 
persons per minute 

III. India's Basic 
Problem 

ndia has only 2.4 pei cent of the 
total world area H 28 million sq km 
out of 13,589 million sq km), but it 
contains about 15 per cent of the 
world population. According to the 
1981 census, the country's popula¬ 
tion was 685,184,692 The estimate 
for 1986 IS 75 crore According to 
another projection, by the turn of the 
century the country's population 
may reach 1 billion (957 million, as 
envisaged by the World Bank in its 
"World Development Report, 1981", 
A recent assessment brought out the 
dismal fact that 65/000 children are 


born and 25,000 die in India every 
day. 

The jxipulation has been grovV- 
ing during the past 80 years (1980- 
81). Since 1951, the growth rate has 
been very high, in the decade 1971- 
81 the population increased by 137 
million-13 million more than the 
addition to the total over the 50-year 
span from 1901 to 1951. 

Uttar Pradesh (which dominates 
the population scene) retains the top 
position. In fact, U P., Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh together account 
for 34 per cent of the population- 
more than one-third of the total. 

In some States (Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal) and in the Union 
Territories, the decadal growth rate 
(1971 -81) has been lower than in the 
preceding decade. The World Bank 
Development Report showed that in 

1982 the population of India was 717 
million, expected to rise to 844 
million in 1990 and 995 million m 
2000 A D 

The natural growth rate in popu¬ 
lation declined in 1984 by 0.5 per 
cent, from 21 8 per thousand of 
population in 1983 to 21.3, accord¬ 
ing to official figures Tlie most signi¬ 
ficant progress was achieved in 
Kerala where the growth rate 
declined from 18 2 per thousand in 

1983 to 16 3 per thousand popula¬ 
tion in 1984. 

India was the first country in the 
world to launc h a regular family plan¬ 
ning drive in 1951 The progress has 
been uneven Occasional assess¬ 
ments have brought out certain 
notable trends which apparently call 
for correctives. The birth rate did not 
decline for several years and the 
population control programmes 
were actually in the doldrums The 
target set in 1961 was fr>r a reduction 
in the birth rate to 55 per thousand by 
1973, but what we achieved was a 
rate of 33 per thousand. The revised 
target is to reduce the birth rate to 21 
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planning is wholly an officially spon¬ 
sored programme and lacks popular 
backing 

There are a few voluntary organi¬ 
sations which propagate the desira¬ 
bility of adopting the one-child or 
two children norm But these agen¬ 
cies have been functioning by and 
large in urban areas, especially the 
metropolitan centres such as 
Bombay and Delhi, where both men 
and women are already convmi ed of 
the imperatives of planning the 
family and of restricting the number 
of children, for economic reasons 

Another difficulty which the 
voluntary agencies experience is the 
attitude of petty officials. Gover¬ 
nment health workers, municipal 
staff and others At the top decision¬ 
making level of the bureaucracy, 
there are generally broad-visioned 
persons, but at the lower or the 
implementation level officials view 
voluntary agencies as a source of 
competition and even mistrust them 
At certain work centres, however, 
review meetings with Government 
doctors, municipal authorities and 
Health Department officials have 
helped defuse the problem to some 
extent Another serious impediment 
in the way of health workers is the 
"who are you?" attitude towards 
voluntary agencies 

The second all-India family plan¬ 
ning survey sponsored by the Union 
Health Ministry recommended that 
governmental organisations and 
voluntary agencies should work 
together to achieve the desired 
family planning objectives and 
targets. Among the successful volun¬ 
tary agencies is the Family Planning 
Foundation of India, operating at the 
national level and the Working 
Women's Forum in Madras which has 
a network all over Tamil Nadu But its 
Health Workers daily face instituti¬ 
onal impediments, age-old preju¬ 
dices and lack of cooperation from 
Government officials. There are 
voluntary agencies in other States 
too, but the overall impact of their 


work has not been substantial The 
same is true of the Mahila Mandals, 
youth clubs, and other bodies. 

The Deputy Minister for Health 
and Family Welfare has repeatedly 
advocated the formation of village- 
level committees all over the 
country. These committees should 
have teachers, other opinion build¬ 
ers, local medical practitioners, social 
workers and representatives of 
voluntary agencies. In fact the real 
effort. It IS officially admitted, should 
be at the village level 

No one need ask whether any 
particular I unctionary, government 
employee or voluntary worker, has a 
more important role than the others 
For motivational activity, every cate¬ 
gory of workers, official or non-offi- 
cial, has a role to play at his or her 
level In a country such as India the 
Government has an important func¬ 
tion—to impart stability to the 
programme and give the requisite 
encouragement to the workers 
engaged at various levels. But any 
scheme such as planning the family 
and restricting the size of the popula¬ 
tion cannot be, indeed should not 
be, implemented as an official or 
bureaucratic activity As the Deputy 
Minister for Health and Family 
Welfare put it, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions and the people generally have 
to be related to the programme, inte¬ 
grated with the government machin¬ 
ery, both hierarchically and laterally 
throughout the country. 

But the reality is that despite 
occasional stress on the important 
role which voluntary agencies can 
play in this activity, no concerted 
effort has been made to involve 
voluntary agencies all over the 
country, at any rate, such agencies as 
are functioning, even if on a limited 
scale, in a meaningful way in the 
programme During the Sixth Plan, for 
instance, Rs 1500 crore was provided 
for family planning, but only a few 
crore rupees were earmarked for 
involvement of voluntary agencies. 
The result was that only some agen¬ 


cies were directly concerned and 
these too had complaints about half¬ 
hearted efforts made to enlist their 
cooperation. The grants-in-aid were 
wholly inadequate to meetthe requi¬ 
rements. Apart from the agencies 
working in the area of family plan¬ 
ning, several others currently func¬ 
tioning in other fields can be contact¬ 
ed and brought into the network so 
as to expand this programme as a 
matter of top priority. 

Over two years ago, there was 
some talk of constituting a high-level 
body within the Ministry of Health so 
as to serve all the willing voluntary 
agencies in the country. This new 
body was supposed to provide them 
technical knowledge, give financial 
assistance, monitor the results of 
their efforts, help them prepare 
projects and implement them. But 
the scheme does not appear to have 
made much headway. 

A recent study undertaken by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation 
(PEO) of the Planning Commission 
reached the following conclusions. 
(1) that the Government has played 
Its part creditably in generating 
awakening about the need for small 
family norms, (2) that the non-adop- 
tion of birth control measures was 
not due to ignorance about the 
family planning methods but for 
"other reasons"—religious, racial, 
social; (3) that the poor have shown a 
preference for the terminal methods; 
(4) that family planning is practised 
chiefly for economic or personal 
reasons and on health and medical 
grounds No less than 49 per cent of 
the 1024 sample adopters gave 
economic reasons for family plan¬ 
ning, 17 per cent for health and medi¬ 
cal grounds and 29 per cent for other 
reasons; (5) that the incentives 
offered for family planningor income 
level or literacy rate were not the 
decisive factors, (6) that the propor¬ 
tion of female adopters was twice 
that of male adopters; and (7) that the 
back-up infrastructure for implemen¬ 
tation of the FP programme is weak 
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and needs to be strengthened. 

VII. Govemmenf s New 
Policy 

A feature of our current National 
Population Policy is family plan¬ 
ning by persuasion and popularisa- 
Uon of the small family norm This is 
obviously a democratic process and 
is slow as well as time-consuming, 
but It IS more enduring No coercive 
method is to be used to hasten attain¬ 
ment of the goal The measures 
already adopted include the terminal 
methods of tubectomy and vasec¬ 
tomy and the non-terminal methods 
of lUD and condom. 

The present policy has several 
new features (1) The two-child norm 
IS to be popularised by offering 
incentives to those who observe this 
norm The incentives include old age 
pension and low-premium insurance 
policies (2) It IS proposed to intro¬ 
duce population education m 
schools This will fulfil a long-felt 
need (3) There is a shift in emphasis 
from sterilisation (which led to 
adverse reactions) to spacing of 
children (4) Family Planning Commit¬ 
tees are proposed to be set up in 
every block and panchayat (5) A 
women's corps of two million volun¬ 
teers is to be raised, each of them will 
be asked to motivate 60 couples This 
scheme of volunteers is evidently 
based on the Chinese pattern of 
neighbourhood committees and 
Health Workers Each of these 
committees comprises elderly 
women or who keep in constant 
touch with all eligible couples to 
ensure that contraception is prac¬ 
tised. In India the incentive offered to 
the most successful among the 
women volunteers will be given 
regular government jobs (6) The 
corporate and organised industrial 
sector is to be closely involved in the 
programme. 

According to UN projections, 
India will double its current popula¬ 
tion during the next 50 years and 


have more people than China has 
now. Bangladesh would have three 
times Its present population, and 
Kenya five times 50 years from now. 
The past 12 years have brought 
increased unemployment, mounting 
external indebtedness, instability, 
stagnation and a decline in economic 
growth to large parts of the world. 
The number of people living in abso¬ 
lute poverty m the world and also in 
India (the official claims to the 
contrary notwithstanding) has in¬ 
creased 

In this country, even a ceiling of 
two children per family will not bring 
down the birth rate fast enough to 
ensure our entry into the 21st 
cenrury with real and durable 
economic growth The authorities 
have worked diligently to promote 
lUDs, niodernised and simpitied 
abortion, promoted the most liberal 
laws for women to decide whether 
they want to bear another child or 
not, and given all sorts of intentives 
for sterilisation 

A recent survey of population 
trends, conducted by the Planning 
Commission, brought out the fact 
that since the 19b0s there has been a 
sharp increase in the 60-plus age 
group and a notable decline in the 
group of 1 to 14 years. This trend 
perhaps marks a demographic transi¬ 
tion, but It would be unsafe to draw 
any specific conclusion Maybe, as 
elsewhere in the world, better medi¬ 
cal facilities in urban areas and more 
systematic treatment of ailments, 
have prolonged the life-span 

VIII. Obstacles and 
Conclusions 

T here are several obstacles in the 
implementation of the family 
planning programme and achieve¬ 
ment of the ambitious targets 

First, there is the intense and 
deep-rooted conservatism of the 
people to a large majority of whom 
the one-child or two-child norm 
appears to be too radical, especially 


because of the tradition of having 
fairly large families ("the more the 
merrier* concept). 

Second, India is not China. The 
Government's new strategy is based 
largely on the Chinese pattern, but 
this country lacks the socio-econom- , 
ic and political infrastructure that has 
facilitated an effective check on 
population there. China has a totali¬ 
tarian system, the boundary between 
the people, the party and the Gover¬ 
nment being vague, even non-exis¬ 
tent Compulsion m reforms there is 
not uncommon Moreover, the basis 
for effective birth control already 
existed in China when it undertook 
the programme in a big way about 
seven years ago The people were 
warned that the curb on births was 
State policy and those yvho did not 
conform to it would suffer 

China had provided a first-rate 
public health and medical care' 
system. As a result, children in that 
country, as also in the Soviet Union, 
are well looked after by the State and ' 
have bright chances of living up to a 
ripe old age. Such facilities have not 
yet been provided in India, though 
the series of social welfare 
programmes have made some 
impart There has to be a far more 
comprehensive network of health 
care facilities if the family planning 
programme is to succeed. 

Acceptance of family planning as 
a permanent feature of life depends 
on the level of education The lite¬ 
racy rate in this country is low, about 
39 45 per cent, the percentage of 
literate women being much too low. 
The percentage is almost double in 
China While the majority of the 
people m India are illiterate, the 
majority in China are literate. The lite¬ 
racy position (and hence the stan¬ 
dard ol intelligence) in India has to be 
substantially improved, especially 
female literacy, to ensure success of 
family planning campaigns 

There is also the problem of 
finances Control of population 
cannot be a cheap affair m this huge 
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country where spreading a message, 
providing the requisite medical 
infrastructure and after-care are 
necessarily expensive The new 
mufti-faceted programme will costan 
additional sum running into several 
hundred crore over and above the 
Seventh Plan provision for family 
planning (Rs 3256 crore) But the 
investment would be tertainly 
worthwhile and bring handsome 
dividends in the shape of lasting, 
long-term benefits that would help 
solve many of India's problems. 

There is, in addition, the son 
syndrome A son in our society is 
deemed a better economic proposi¬ 
tion than a daughter Propaganda' in 
TV to the contrary has had little 
effect. The people's minds are condi¬ 
tioned by social behaviour over the 
centuries Sociologists and popula¬ 
tion experts have found that perjple 
in India produce more children 
because they feel they must have 
sons who would take care of them in 
their old age. It is another matter that 
their hopes are often belied because 
many sons and their wives (daugh- 
ters-in-law of the sons' parents) care 
little for the elders who are often 
regarded as a burden, even a nuis¬ 
ance Countless parents feel dishear¬ 
tened on finding that they are 
unwanted, neglected and uncared 
for Some selfish, thoughtless sons, 
often prompted by their wives, send 
their parents to live in "Homes for 
Elders", giving them a pittance, some¬ 
times nothing at all 

In India, family security is the 
basic security So, people are not 
inclined tp abandon the preference 
for sons and the practice of having 
more children in that quest Besides, 
to the poor, children are extra hands, 
never extra mouths to feed 

The girl in almost every Indian 
family, especially the conservative 
ones, is regarded as a commodity. 
Parents' investment in terms of food, 
care, clothing, education of girls, etc, 
becomes the gam of the family into 
which she is married-and as early as 


possible. To get a suitable match all 
sorts'of sacrifices have to be made in 
the shape of dowry Only a few 
parents love theirdaughters as much 
as they do their sons; millions still 
have a deep-seated prejudice against 
girls and a distinct preference for 
sons. One of India's major obstacle in 
pursuing the family planning 
programme is right there; the anxiety 
to have at least a couple of sons 
prompts them to produce more 
children when they find they have 
female infants on their hands This is 
the reason why the new population 
policy includes a provision under 
which parents having two daughters 
and no sons have been promised 
certain benefits 

Some time ago a Population 
Advisory Council under the chair¬ 
manship of the Minister of Health 
and Family Welfare was set up by the* 
Union Government to act as a "think 
lank" on major issues relating to 
population control The "think lank" 
has apparently worked in an ivory 
tower, away from the realities It 
should strive primarily to check the 
growth of population in the rural 
areas where the major thrust of 
population control should lie More 
women should be involved The 
familiar bureaucratic lethargy has to 
be corrected A muc h-improved in¬ 
frastructure and also more stress on 
individual welfare are urgently called 
for There must be a general recogni¬ 
tion of the faiJt that population 
control IS fundamental to the nation's 
all-round development 

The setting of family planning 
targets has frequently proved a 
controversial matter Itwas the frantic 
bid to (ichieve, and if possible, 
exceed the targets of sterilisation and 
of other items in the programme that 
led to the scandals of 1975-76 when 
there were forced sterilisations and 
similar operations on old men and 
women simply to boost the figures of 
the work done According to a lead¬ 
ing woman social welfare worker, if 
targets have to be set, these should 


be set not for family planning or the 
men and women to be operated 
upon in various ways but for perfor¬ 
mance in health care. 

It has rightly been pointed out 
that the poor have been alienated bv 
the entire health system of the 
Government because of the em¬ 
phasis, almost exclusively, on family 
planning In consequence, health 
workers are looked upon with suspi¬ 
cion when they enter a village, the 
rural folks believe that these worker^ 
have come to deliver lectures tc 
them on the number of children they 
should have and to popularise van 
ous birth control devices. It needs tc 
be noted that Kerala has made remar¬ 
kable progress in family planninc 
partly because of the high standard ol 
health and medical care available Or 
the other hand, Bihar has such a pool 
record (perhaps the highest birth 
rates as well as death rates) because 
of inadequate health services 
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ArgumentaUve Cluesilons on Social 
and ^onomlc PrMems 


RULE OF LAW AND 
TERRORISM 


Q. The best remedies against 
terrorism is maintenance of the Rule 
of Law and spread of education. Give 
arguments for and Againsl this view. 

Ans. The •spectre of terrorism 
iji? strike any nation at any time As j 
lesuli innocent men, women and 
children, engaged in their normal 
ailivily and totally unaware ol the 
danger lurking around then^, aie killed 
hy terrorists who aie enemies nt 
society. Terrorist ai tivity, whethei on 
land, at sea or in the air, is admittedly 
horrifying Fortunately, such activity 
has Idtc'ly been declining in most 
Western legions, notabh the Li's A 
and Curopean countries In India, 
however, there has been a spurt ol 
terrorist activity, not only in Punjab 
but also in some otherStates What are 
the factors that have caused the 
decline in terrorist activity in the West 
while the menace continues unabat¬ 
ed in Indiaf 

Arguments For the View 

1. Studies by expert-s have 
shown that among the factors which 
have led to a significant decline in 
terrorist activity in the USA fwhich 
was at one time hit hard by this 
crime), are the country's geographi¬ 
cal isolation, a well-sustained do¬ 
mestic counter-terrorism progra¬ 
mme, the Rule of Law and wides¬ 
pread education. 

2. The decline in terronst activ¬ 
ity in Europe is rightly attributed to 
the gready improved security 
measures taken by the vanous 
governments and the closer coope¬ 


ration among members of the Euro¬ 
pean Community. 

3. Eduiation has enabled the 
people to understand the true nature 
of terrorism and, in consequence, it 
has been easier for the authorities to 
mobilise popular support to check 
the menace. Through people's full 
cooperation alone can terrorism be 
curbed, and unstinted cooperation 
can be asjiired by assuring conlid- 
enre in the ability of the State to 
maintain the Rule of Law. 

4. Terrorists pose a threat to the 
entire concept of the Rule of Law, 
whi( li they do not relish, in fact, they 
are at war with it The Rule of Law is 
vitil in political institutions and the 
day-to-day life of the citizens It is a 
precious heritage ot civilisation itself, 
and has to be cherished. Without the 
Rule of Law, there would be chaos, it 
IS therefore vital for democracy 
Terrorists aim at creating confusion 
and disorder, they have no respect 
for any democratic set-up or human 
rights Hence the basic conflict 
between the two concepts. 

5. Strict, c.omprehensive laws 
and firm action by law enfoicemcnt 
agencies at ail levels, especially by 
the anti-terrorist organisations, to 
counter terrorism have helped a 
great deal in combating this activity. 
Arguments Against the View 

1. Admittedly, terrorism has de¬ 
clined in the USA and Europe in 
1987 because of the concerted 
action by the various governments, 
but in India this form of lawlessness 
has increased. Neitherthe concept of 
the Rule of Law nor the propaganda 
through the mass media against 
terrorist activity has helped to prev¬ 
ent the ruthless, selective and 


reckless killings. So this contention 
does not hold good 

2. There is a basic contradiction 
in this belief. If there had been 
complete, flawless Rule of Law 
(which implies acceptance by 
everyone of the imperatives and 
sanctity of laws) there would have 
been no terrorists to whom any 
regime that is characterised by supre¬ 
macy of laws is anathema. They flout 
all laws, especially those which 
require tolerance, dissent and accep¬ 
tance of the State and Covernmentas 
supreme institutions 

3. When fear has struck the 
minds of the masses because of the 
reckless killings of innocent men, 
women and even children, and when 
the security forces are unable (as in 
Punjab) to ensure safety of life, 
cooperation of the people becomes 
uncertain The people have learnt 
through bitter experience that 
anyone who is suspected by the 
terrorists of being a police informer, 
or who has criticised terrorist activity 
IS shot down sooner or later The "hit- 
list" of the terrorists is full of names of 
people who are critics of terrorism or 
who betray them. They merrily resort 
to a house-to-house killing spree 
whenever they choose. 

4. Many people still accept the 
terrorists' misleading claim that they 
are merely seeking the fulfilment of 
certain political goals. As long as this 
concept IS accepted, terrorism will 
not end Hence the importance of 
education. Terrorism hits at demo¬ 
cracy. The belief that it is the deliber¬ 
ate, systematic murder and maiming 
of Ae innocent to instil fear "for poli¬ 
tical ends* has proved to be unwar¬ 
ranted. 
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5. All political groups and parties 
condemn terrorism, and yet the 
grave threat continues in Punjab The 
extremists and militants do not 
recognise any political authority In 
Punjab oven the Sikh priests have 
surrendered to the terrorists and lelt 
the field dear for them In such a 
context, neither education nor stric¬ 
ter laws help. 

6. To make matters worse, there 
IS the disconcerting phenrjmcnon of 
Stale terrorism, that is, resort to tarts 
of teirorists by the Governments 
themselves, thus making nonsense of 
the v(*ry t.oncept of Rule of Law 
whic h they are suppc>s<‘d to enforce 
Since 1979 several State Govern¬ 
ments have joined what has been de¬ 
scribed as the "League of Terror"; 
these governments become full- 
tlcdgc'd sponsors and supporters of 
assassinations, both discriminate and 
indiscriminate The U S role in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua, the dastardly 
attacks by Israeli bombers on f unisia 
to smash the PI ()., the ruthless a< ts 
of South Africa and the bombing cjI 
Tamils in Sri Lanka are glaring 
instances of State terrorism 


TRAINING THE 
BUREAUCRATS 


Q. "The Central Government's 
new scheme to send civil servants 
abroad for training is unnecessary, 
wastefui and also anti-national." 
Give reasons tor and Again'<t this 
view. 

Ans. As part ot the training en- 
hantrmvnt programme drawn up by 
the Union Minuter of State for 
Personnel and Public G'nevances, the 
Central (.overnmont deiided in 
September fcj sene/ three teams of 
senior bureaucrats and police officers 
to Britain and the US.A. to select 
universities and other institutions 
where adequate fadlities lor training 
Indian Administrative service (IAS.) 
and Indian Police (IPS) officers can be 
provided. In fact, one team to select 


centres for I.A.S officers has already 
reached Britain en route to the USA 
rhis decision has raised a controversy 
Can't Indian officers be given the 
requisite training within the countryf 
Will training abroad equip Indian 
officers better for tackling problems of 
this country's masses? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The decision is reckless and 
reflects a prejudice against training 
institutions within the country and 
also a fondness for foreign experts 
even when India itself has several 
instructors in administrations and 
also well-established institutions 
which can provide good, all-round 
training to Indian officers. In fact 
several countries of Asia send young 
officers for training to India. 

2. British and American methods 
of administration are altogether 
different and hence unsuitable for 
India where socio-economic condi¬ 
tions as well as the problems expec t- 
ed to be handled by I A.S and I P S 
officers are dissimilar. There is no 
similarity of problems, issues and of 
the set-up How can foreign methods 
and practices be foisted on Indians^ 
The Government should not fall a 
victim to the craae for foreign things 
as if there is a dearth of experts in this 
lountry. The craze for foreign 
consumer and fancy articles is unwi¬ 
sely being extended to human 
beings and administrative practices 

3. The fondness for foreign 
know-how and technology, and the 
readiness with which funds are allo¬ 
cated by the Government to secure 
things from abroad is certainly hurt¬ 
ing indigenous institutions and nati¬ 
onal interests All the loud talk of self- 
reliant e acquires a hollow ring in the 
context of su(?h fancy plans and 
schemes The need of the hour fs to 
give the maximum encouragement 
to our own experts, many of whom 
have been educated abroad and 

I acquired knowledge of adminfstra*- 
tion from topmost and intei^ado- 
naliy known expei^ in this field- 
These experienced .Indian vettrans 


have been functioning as directors of 
training institutions in Hyderabad, 
Mussoorie and elsewhere. Why incur 
avoidable expenditure at a time 
when foreign exchange should be 
conserved at all costs? 

4 . British and American solu 
tions and practices can never suit 
India These practices have in any 
case to be modified to suit Indian 
conditions and the largely illiterate 
and unenlightened Indian masses 
Besides, there is a general impression 
that the Union Minister who has 
sponsored the scheme wishes to 
make Harvard University, of which he 
IS an alumnus, the main centre ot 
foreign training facilities for Indian 
officers. This is patently unfair and 
smacks of favouritism. 

5. The proposed foreign training 
will in effect enable Indian officers to 
enjoy trips overseas Indian Ministers 
and civilians have a weakness for 
foreign jaunts at the taxpayers' 
expense and are ever on the look-out 
for such opportunities 
Arguments Against the View 

1. The plan to send Indian offic¬ 
ers to leading foreign countries for 
training in specialised fields of activ¬ 
ity IS nothing new. For over two 
decades, an average of 1 .TO officers 
have been going abroad every year 
for getting training under various 
programmes, including the Colombo 
Plan, UNDP-funded programmes like 
the Edward S Mason Programme, 
Ford Foundation Fellowships and 
other t ourses offered as part of inter¬ 
national agency funding and aid 
packages from donor countries. 
Following the emphasis placed on in- 
service training during the last two 
years, the Government has been 
seeking more training opportunities 
in recognised instiUitions. Even 
today, some fellowships are available 
for programmes and courses at 
Harvard University, for instance. The 
Edwards. Mason Programme in Publ¬ 
ic policy and management admits 
seven fellows frdm tndia every year. 

£ There is some misapprehen- 
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ARGUMENTATION 


,ion about the scheme The idea is to 
ensure training m the latest adminis- 
rative methods and practices for 
ndian trainers—those senior people 
vho are expected to tram youns 
ndian officers India at present does 
not have adequate facilities for the 
raining of "trainers", which is differ- 
mt from the training of new entrants 
o civil services 

3. The decision to send two 
earns abroad in September was in 
icrordance with the recommenda- 
lon of Prof Warren F llchman, a Ford 
•oundation consultant to the Gover- 
irnent of India Prof llchman had 
etommended the "external training 
)t likely trainers". These exploratory 
rips, costings 35,000 are being fund¬ 
ed by the Ford Foundation whuh 
ilso paid $ 25,000 to Prof llchman for 
IIS consultancy services 

4. The allegation -that iho 
.( heme is designed to make Harvard 
the Minister's Alma Mater) the foe us 
jt the scheme IS unfounded Harvard 
s only one of the 25 institutions 
vherc opportunities are likely to be 
irovided for training of trainers 
Xdvantage will also be taken of the 
orporate training centres of multina- 
lonals Thatwould be of mutual inte- 

PSt 


MONEY AND JUSTICE 


Q. "Money obscures Reason 
ind Justice." Give reasons For and 
this view. 

Ans. Ancientphilo'iopheri regar¬ 
ded wealth as the source of all evil In 
tself, wealth may appear wholesome 
ind eminently desirable but the 
'emptations it brings in its wake and 
the pitfalls into which it lands coun¬ 
tless men and women prove their 
undoing. The Bible says is easier lor 
1 camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for ajich man to enter 
into the kingdom of Cod.'*'This holds 
good even today. Money inevitably 
obscures reason and justice; Jt distorts 
one's vision permanently What 


should be the corrvit rel.itninship 
buhvevn money on the one hand and 
reason and justice on the other'' 
Riches, It IS said, eithei serve or govern 
the poiiCiior. Do they promote 

juslite Of do they ad as a hindram e<' 

Arguments For the View 

1. Wealth, especially tainti'd oi 
ill-gotten wealth, almost inevitably 
ruins a man's character, distorts 
human values and the sense ot 
justice That IS why asa lule, ru h men 
are unjust, more greedy than others 
and look upon everything with .i 
jaundiced eye (Tarity o1 vision, 
speaking metajshoiu ally, gel* 
blurred when there is exci’ss ol 
money 

2. Without a rich heart, said the 
great poet Fmeison, wc'alth is an ugl\ 
bc'ggai A kind, ((»nsiderate, vitUious 
person who lives simply, liiigally and 
honestly is nvjre likc’ly to he leason- 
able and just than a jrerson who is 
accustomed to luxurious ways, 
modern comforts and to .ill the 
c onvenieru es wlm h m< >ney ensures 
The sense ol re.ison losc's its shai- 
j)ness when .i man has ai cumulated 
wealth btwonci measure, hi* works 
(iMselessly to enham e it any how, by 
hook or crook Mental joys and 
mental hi'alth, mental wealtli and 
mental friends, aiiording to William 
Blake, i onstitute ri'al w(*alth; it is this 
wealth that ensures sound reason, 
justice and fair play 

3. Money pow'oi tends to 
corrupt, and when there is growing 
corruption, there cannot be justice, 
social, eccrnom.c or jioIiIk al In 
courts of justice it is money that 
obscures reason and justice Corrup¬ 
tion in the courts is becoming more 
common because of the ample flow 
and regular use of money to win 
favours Similarly, businessmen have 
become notorious because of the 
misuse of money which warps their 
judgement. 

Aiguments Against the View 

1. Intolerance, bias, prejudice, 
capped by emotions, queertiie pitch 


toi r«Msonandjcisti<(', nolpossc'ssion 
ol money by itsell 

2. It the Government has no 
money, it will not he able to establish 
(oiirN ol jusiK p .ind ,ill the infr.istriiL- 

tuie that IS essential lor l.iw' and 
order, tor healthy turutiomng ot a 
democr.ilic sruiety m which truth 
and |u^tlce would pievjil Lick ot 
inoiK'v c ripples individuals as well as 
jiuhlii boclic's-in tact tin* entire 
adrninistr.ition It provides the sinews 
ol liti', kec'jis the human and Sute 
m.u hinery well nilc'd and furic lioning 
loi public wcllaie instf.ul ol stagnat¬ 
ing 

3. (levelopmeni ol (ommeice 
and industry, and in l.ict ot the* 
I ountiy as a whole, would heroine 
imjiossible without .ideqii.ite lunds 
It Is iiiitaii to blame money (oi the 
shoili oiriing*. .iiul "vils ol soiir'ty 
Wh.it malli'is IS how the Hidividual 
jiossf'ssor and the various institu¬ 
tions use* It, that in.ikes all tin* ditfei- 
ence betwec'ii jiistn i* Ih.il promotes 
huin.in h.ijijyiness .ind blat.int injus 
tic e that i ruellv mars it 

4. I veil exi ess moiii'V m the 
h.inds ol lair iiiincled, honest peojlle 
i .m,.111(1 olteii IS, used loi bi'nevolent 
|)U'|)oses Dishonest jieojile, liovM'V- 
er, misus(’ money and maki* a just 
.111(1 re.isoiiable s*‘t-u[) .ilmosi impos¬ 
sible 
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PAKAmuPH-ytammt 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


TWO FACETS OF MONEY 

Money is the cause of good 
things to a good man, one of evil 
things to a bad man. 

Money, it is said, makes the 
man It provides not only the 
necessaries of life but also the 
luxuries and conveniences which 
have become indispensable 
features of modern civilization 
Franklin, in his work "Poor Richard's 
Almanac" wrote "If you would 
know the value of money, go and 
try to borrow some " But then the 
love of money, as the Bible says, is 
the root of all evil. According to 
another similar belief, money and 
time are the heaviest burdens ot 
life. Good, noble-hearted men 
make good use of the money they 
may happen to possess, they give 
chanty and use the cash tor the 
benefit of their fellow men, for 
rendering social service But bad, 
misguided people do evil things 
with It, they drink and gamble and 
indulge m pleasures of the flesh, 
thus squandering their wealth and 
ruining their lives Thus the same 
thing, money, is well used by 
some, misused by others. 

ART AND NATURE 

Nature hath made one world, 
and art another. 

—Sir Thoma’i Browne 

Cod created this world, with all 
Its variegated life and beauty All 
these creations are covered by the 
word Nature Sir Thomas Browne, 
through the quotation given above, 
indicates that art and Nature have 
created two different worlds While 
It is true that the creations of God 
are perfect, inimitable and often 
incomprehensible, not everyone 
will agree that there is a vast differ¬ 


ence between the world made by 
God and that created by art and 
artists The two worlds are not 
quite different For one thing, true 
art IS imitation of Nature Art, wrote 
Dante in his "Inferno", follows 
Nature as far as it is able to do so, 
as a pupil imitates his master Thus 
art must be, as it were, God's 
grandchild. What is art after allf Is it 
not concentrated Nature or the 
c hild of Nature? lust as ordinary 
mortals seek to comprehend 
Nature, they also seek to compre¬ 
hend the various forms of art 1 ike 
Nature, art also has an enemy 
called Ignorance 

ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 

The quest for righteousness is 
Oriental, the quest for knowledge 
Occidental. 

—Sir William Osier 

The Orient, or the East, is gene¬ 
rally associated with truth, simplic¬ 
ity, non-violent and righteous, spiri¬ 
tual conduct rather than search for 
knowledge or material possessions 
The West is notorious for constant 
efforts to acquire wealth and other 
material gams It is also known for 
false standards, a permissive 
society, economic prosperity, 
scientific progress and expertise in 
worldly affairs, rather than matters 
concerning the mind, the spirit and 
ethical conduct. While the East 
believes m keeping one's require¬ 
ments to the minimum, the West 
never hesitates to multiply wants, 
indulge in luxuries and strive for 
pleasures of all types The Orient 
stands for tolerance, other-worldli- 
ness, patience and high moral stan¬ 
dards, but these are not accorded 
the highest priority in the Occident. 
Philosophers and scantily clad, saff¬ 
ron-robed spiritual leaders of the 


East have often crossed the seas to 
spread the message of truth among 
people of the West. On the other 
hand, well-dressed scientists, 
scholars, economists and indus¬ 
trialists have brought fame as 
well as material success to the 
West Actually, both East and 
West are complementary; there 
IS no need for any conflict 
between them 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Science and Religion are two 
sides of the same glass. 

At first sight, science and reli¬ 
gion may appear to be different 
Science denotes the spirit of 
enquiry, investigation, probing the 
mysteries of Nature and making 
inventions It is through the inven¬ 
tions of st lence that humanity is 
able to en)oy many ronveniencos- 
the telephone, the radio and televi¬ 
sion and numerous others Science 
frowns upon dogmas, superstitions 
and unconfirmed beliefs which 
dominated the early history of 
man Religion is a matter of indivi¬ 
dual beliefs; in that sense it is a 
personal affair But over the centu¬ 
ries numerous conflicts and wars 
have been fought in the name of 
religion, though it should, truly 
speaking, promote unity and 
harmony, and ensure peace all 
round No religion teaches war, 
violence, fanaticism or killing of 
innocent people. True, science has 
helped to devise means of destruc¬ 
tion. But It is the folly of man that 
he has misused science, and 
brought misery to mankind through 
armed conflicts. More science and 
more religion, rightly interpreted, 
can bring perfect harmony in the 
world. 
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PBUONAUTY omLOPaumr 


How fo Achieve Peak Periomance 
in Your Work 


The victory of success is half 
rt'on when one gains the habit of 
\,vork 

—S.A. Bolton. 

What is peak performance? 

A peak performance does not 
mean 'being the best' It means 
living your potential When you live 
iipfo your potential in any area, then 
/ou are giving a peak performance 

It IS a man's basic drive to strive 
constantly to realise his inherent 
potential Goldstein calls this drive 
ielf-actualisation Accordirsg to Carl 
Rogers 'The organism has one basic 
:endency and striving-to actualise, 
maintain, and enhance the expe- 
lencing organism " 

Do not underestimate your 
mental capabilities Your built-in 
mental potential is phenomenal Nc- 
/er play the game of "one-down- 
manship" with yourself 

In simple words a peak perfor¬ 
mance IS 'doing the best' remember- 
ng that human potentialities are by 
:heir nature incalculable Says H.N. 
Casson, 'Wc target that the brain is an 
rrrganism, not a pint put It is like a 
/lolin. It has vast possibilities of 
ihought and feeling You can always 
make your best' better You can 
tlways make your most more " 

Factors that produce peak perfor¬ 
mance 

T he following are the key factors 
that produce peak performance 
Attitude to work: Adopt a 
healthy, dynamic attitude to your 
work Work is real. It is psychological 
energy in action. Learn to like your 
work and care tremendously about 
what you do Use your potential to 


work 100 per cent The more you 
en|oy your work, the more you can 
put into It The more you put into it, 
the more satisfied and accomplished 
you feel You have potential to 
become a worker athlete That 
means a guy who gets pleasure and 
success simultaneously 

Do you enjoy work^ That is the 
key question The golden boy or the 
golden girl is a person who enjoys his 
or her work If your work is unenjoy- 
able you need to take over new 
work Decide realistically what you 
want to be Think about what jiosi- 
tion you want to attain in your area of 
choice and what skills you need to 
acquire and develop to get what you 
want Set goals tor yourself accor¬ 
dingly and be thoroughly in earnest 
to reach your goals Mate h your real, 
inner feelings and desires you have- 
for yourself as a worker with your 
outside at tions 

Work gracefully rather than grud¬ 
gingly, as a man and not as a machine 

Self-motivalion You will be 
better motivated to strive for peak 
performance if you keep m mind the 
value of work. 

Remember 

♦ Work IS not irnly a way to 
make a living, it is the way to make a 
life 

♦ Work IS a tonic that tones up 
the system for play. 

♦ There IS no future in any job; 
the future lies in the man who holds 
the job " (Dr C W Crane) 

Clear focus Peak performance is 
helped by full focus on one subject. 
This IS called clarity. A person 
performing at his best on everything 
is vital to the activity and on nothing 


that IS irrelevant 

General fitness guides 

D r Richard Corriere and Dr Jo¬ 
seph Hart have suggested the 
following general fitness guides for 
peak performance at work 

Feeling guide Every one had 
times in his life when he's succeeded 
100 per cent at something Remem¬ 
ber how good you felt when you 
were totally sue c essful Let the levels 
of feeling, clarity, expression, activity 
and contact you had, then c hange the 
way you are at work today 

Image guide Think ot the most 
successful jjerson you know in your 
business etc Imitate his oi her most 
efficient work attitude's Keep that 
picture in your head constantly 
Thought guide. Keep the follow¬ 
ing thought with you at all times "Am 
I satisfied with the way I'm woikingf" 
Answer it with your ac tions 

Success visualisation Use the 
strategy ot success visualisation to 
achieve peak performance in your 
work or vocation. Build up a very 
vivid picture ot yourself performing 
in the same way you want to perform 
and let the image drift into your mind 
Realistic and worthwhile goals' 
Since we are goal-seeking beings, we 
function best when striving for some 
realistic and worthwhile goals Set 
yourself goals which are specific, 
positive within srjme environmentor 
situation. 

Turning set-backs into stepping- 
stones. No peak performer can 
always be on top of the world He is 
likely to confront setbacks and 
failures. His forte lies m turning them 
into stepping-stones Henry Ford 
used to say, "Failure is only the 
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PBiSOMAUTY DBt^MPtUNpi 


C)p()f)rtLinity to hpRin aRiiin niort* 
int('lliBC'nllv.''Failui<> should spiirym 
to grOfitc>r clftcrmmntion to dimf) up 
iht* lopniosl ruriKoi hlc’s l,ul(lt*r No 
nialK-r how lou>>h .mfl ujiigh things 
m’l, you will liiui otiici .ivcnucs to 
oxplorf Attfi a lailiirf \ou slioiikl 
look up with bright I'yos and sa\, 
■'Now, lot ni«' SCO why I tailed .mil 
have anolhi'r go " 

Inner drive 

W hat (ro.ites the inner drive that 
keeps you on a consistent 
trai k ol sinii’ss^ Aiiording to Or 
Maxwell Malt/, six things do the trie k 

♦ You i(>meinbi‘i that you .ire a 
human heiiig sumi'hfxly, (ap.ihl(>ol 
ei I III. hut alsi) ( apahle ol iising.ihove 
It 

♦ >ou leiiK'inhei that lading in 
one undertaking does not make you 
a lailure No one is (lerlei I no one is 
siKiesslul KlO pel ( enl ol the time 

♦ You rememhei that you aie 
.in .u loi III lite endowed with .11 le.i- 
tivi' Ion e w'lth a subi onsi loui servo 
ineihaiusm whuh will guide you to 
silt I ess Vou aie not meiely a le.ii tor, 
real ling to neg.itive feelings, pios- 
liale before them Negativ'e feelings 
mean no go.ds 

♦ You n member you are a goal 
siinei ,ind siiiving means that you 
tiy - and \ou will gel there it you liy 
And il you tail, you try .igain 

♦ You remember that wlien 
you let blundeis side-track you put a 
siar on the greatest iieasuie you will 
evei have -youi selt-respect It is the 
incentive within you that keeps you 
moving towards your goal, even it 
you lad now and then "You are the 
goal You are the success—before 
you even get there moving toward 
selt-fultdment ' 

♦ > oil remember thatCONFID- 
r NCb Is the open sesame of success 
When you remember your confid¬ 
ence ol past Sill cesses and use it in 
your present undertaking to ic'ach 
your goals, it becomes second nature 
with you All other aspec is of success 


will follow 

Quality 

armg ti'*inendously for quality 
ol work yci'j are doing is a vital 
ingredient of peak performance 
f,?ualily means a high riegree of worth 
Ol exiidlence A sense ot quality is 
not )ust something you are born with 
altbc High you <ire born with it It is also 
something you can develop II is not 
|usl the sixth sense, nor )usl unex¬ 
plained skill or 'talent' It is a direct 
lesult ol contact with basic reality 
I here is <1 beauldul wav ol doing 
things and an ugly way ol doing 
things 

( enturies ago there lived in Italy 
a m.ikei ot vio'ins, Antonio Stradi- 
vaie When he bee ame able to havea 
workshop of his own he made it a 
iide that no violin should leave his 
woikshop until It was as near peifec - 
lion as human care and skill could 
make it He said, "God needs violins 
to send his iiuisK into the world, and 
il my violins are delei live, Ciod's 
miisii yvill he spoiled 

A Neyv York advertising agency 
thought up an advertisement for 
Rolls-Royce which appealed in full 
pages right ac ross the country. "At faO 
m p h." Il lan, "the loudest noise in 
the neyv Rolls-Royce comes from the 
elei trie c loc k " The idea was shown 
yvith some pride to two visiting Rolls- 
Royc e exei utives They did not look 
over-enlhusiaslic Said one ot them 
reflectively “We've got to do 
something about that clock" 

Ic'yv things are so embarrassing as 
watc hmg your boss do what you just 
said c oulcin't be done. 

Tapping internal resources 

T ap your internal resc^iirces. 

According to Maslow there is a 
lendenc y in every one to strive cons¬ 
tantly to realise his full inherent 
potentials He calls it self-actualisa- 
lion, the most fundamental goal of 
the human personality He refers to, 
"capacities clamouring to be used " 
Unlock the door to internal 
resources waiting to be tapped. 



"Man's mam task", says Fromm "is to 
give birth to himself, to become what 
he potentially is" 

Gumption 

G umption IS essential to peak 
performance. Gumption makes 
things tick and click. Rober M. Pirsig 
observes "A person filled with 
Gumption doesn't sit around dissi¬ 
pating and stewing about things Ho 
IS at the front of the train of his own 
awareness, watching to see what's up 
the track and meeting it when it 
c omes " For peak performance the 
thing that must be monitored at all 
times and preserved before anything 
else IS the gumption The Creeks 
called It 'enthousiasmos', the root of 
enthusiasm which means possessed 
by a god, inspired All grealac hievers 
or peak performers had a high degree 
of this quality To a person filled with 
gumption the sky is the limit Life's 
most coveted plums will be within 
his reac h 

Personal efficiency 

F inally develop personal effici¬ 
ency for peak performance It 
means movement forward with 
intensity, courage and confidence*, 
with energy It is a whole-hearted 
enterprise to attain a goal within your 
capabilities, also an enterprise 
against negative feelings. It implies a 
yen to be better than what you think 
you are, knowing what to do and 
what to avoid doing. The key compo¬ 
nents of personal efficiency are- 
♦ You concentrate on your goal 
♦ You do one thing at a time 
♦ You live in the NOW with 
discipline. 

♦ You remember the Who, 
What, Why, When, How and 
Where about your goal. 

^ You persist in your goal and 
refuse to let doubt and fear 
side-track you. 

^ You strive to manage yourself. 
♦ You make the nnost of every 
minute by reactivating the 
success within yourself. 
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OENERAL UmUIOmtCE 


TEST OF REASONINGH 


NUMBFR SbRIES 

Find out the missing number in the following series: 

1 4, 7, 11; 18, 29, 47, ,123,199 

2 2;b, 12, 20, , 42, 56, 72; 90 

3 17,7,24,19,9,28, ,8.11,27,10,17 

4 6,126, , 9, 108, 12, 7, 133, 19, 12, 72, 6 

5 2, ,8,16,32,64,128,25b 

6 81,54, ,24,16, 102 

7 45,54,47, ,49,56,51,57,51 

8 3,128,6,64,9, ,12,16,15,8 

Numbers in the following blocks are arranged accord¬ 
ing to a certain pattern. Your task is to find out the missing 
number: 



ASSUMPTIONS 

Answer questions 13 to 17 on the basis of the study of 
following signs: 

< means 'is equal to' 

= means 'is more than' 

> means 'is little more than' 

+ means 'is little less than' 

X means 'is less than' 

13 If B < C and C x D then 

(a) D + B 

(b) D X C 

(c) D < C 

(d) D = B ' 

14. If A > C and D X C then 

(a) A = C ’ 

(b) A + C 


l( 1 A < C 
(r/l ( an't say 

15 II B 3 ('IT and (' < HO lln'n 
(. 1 ) B X I 
(b) II + t 
(< I II - ( 

Ul) B c I 

l() II A X B and B • t Ihen 
lal A (' 

(h) A --- ( 

(r ) A < ( 

(f/' ( an't s.iv 

17 If A - B( and ( ■ II iticn 

1 , 1 ) II .j’ A 
\hi B > A 
(( ) 11 

ul) Can'l say 

II 1 MR SIRIIS 


Find the odd-man out: 


IH 

(a) 

f III 

(6) 

N(2IW 

(< ) lOKI 

(i/) 

EHKN 

19 

(.J) 

t(,)N 

(b) 

INCJU 

K ) RIV.X 

(r/) 

A( H 

20 

(a) 

I1YOW lb) 

A/( Y 

H , 1 V(.l 

Id) 

HSIQ 

21 

la) 

( K.A 

(b) 

INI 21 

'( ) II NH 

Id) 

RIVP 

22 

(a) 

KID 

<b) 

YVXW 

(. . URTS 

Id) 

ONI'L 


In Ihe following questions follow the clue and go on 
adding one letter to form words. 

.>1 A 

A.. (A (>ie|)(isitionl 

_A- (A ( ovei lor heacll 

-A 'A siroiig dislike) 

-.A._ (Hurry) 

- -A- _ (I'lirily) 

24 A 

A. (Siinilaiilyi 

A . _ (What remains alter buiningi 

_A_ (Ready money) 

_A_ (Nois»‘ made by a violent fall; 

lOCICAl DEDUCTIONS 

Four witnesses A, B, C and O were asked by describe 
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. . ,, 

OfitfCRAi. IMTELUOBMC^ 


what a certain murderer was wearing. FhU is what they 
described: 

A brown shoes, white trousers, r(’d shirt, white (ap 
B blue trousers, yellow shirt, black cap, black shoes j 

C white cap; blue trousers, white shoes, blue shirt ' 

I 

D rod cap; green trousers, reel shirt, black shoes j 

If the witnesses remembered only two things accura- ! 
tely and got confused in the other two; i 

25 What was the rcjlour ot the murderer's shirts | 

I 

(a) yellow (h) blue (c) white id) red te) black | 

Zb. Which ()l ihe witnessies reriiemberpd ihe (oltnirs 

of cap and shoes coriectly' 

(a) A (h) B l( ) (' (di D lei None 

Mona, Rekha, Sheela and Anju live in Delhi, Madras, 
Calcutta and Bombay and are doctor, lecturer, singer anci 
dancer by profession. Your task is to match the right parts 
on the basis of the study of the statements given. 

Mona IS not doc tor or danc er nor she lives in ( ale ulla or 
Madras 

An|ii does not live in Bombay nor is she tianc I'l 
Ihe dancer lives in Calcutta 
fh(“ smgei dot's nert live in Delhi 

Sheela and Rekha .ire not singi'i or dancei noi they live 
m M.idras 

Shc'c'la IS not in medical protession 

27 Mona (A) dancer 

28 Rekha (Bi Ic'ctuie 

29 Sheela (t) docloi 

10 An)u ID) singer 


lUMBlH) SlNDNCtS 


Given below are some jumbled sentences. Write them 
down in their proper order: 

11 Once upon a time a peison a i hair would exfilode 
at the bomb of which placed prayer 

.12 A peat eful people want geneial in living 
11 1 he train Irom the c ham piillc'd altei sometime out 

the man jumped and 

14 No country the leader was Mi X w hen lighting was 
more than for respected freedom. 


“j Children's education 
h Saving 


)"> I he lolal me 111 1 C'ol A and B IS Rs S400 pc'i month li 
H gc'ts Rs 800 mine th.m A what is the me cimt' ot A per monllv 
1 . 1 ) Rs 2 )00 Ihi Rs 1901 

It Rs 2 100 ccfl Rs 22'ii 

il> Monev sjH'iil on clothes by B is how much inoie 
less than nnmev sjic'iil by !■’ 

la I Rs 2 i'l more' '/il Rs 270 mon 

It ' Rs 10 less k/i Rs ISS mon 

17 A IS sjieiiding how much more less on food a' 
c cimjiaii'd to |y 

Ml Rs 2') mine i/ii Rs h'i mini 

n I Rs (,S ic/i Rs H5 Ic'ss 

18 il <1 gc'ts ,1 use cit Rs lot) jiei month <ind jiuts it ii 
B.ink, what pei c eni ol the s.ilaiv lapjiiiiMmalely) would tii 
hi' saving/ 

Ml 11 2‘>ii Ih) J 1 1" 

li I 22 90-0 id) 2S 4" 

19 II B shitts to a house* with the reniRs 7'iOpermonth 
how imii h more* Ic'ss will he have- to jiay/ 

IJ) Rs 1 10 more* ihi Rs 80 Ic'ss 

i( ' Rs 81 more id) Rs 15 more' 

40 II 11 sjH'nt Rs 91 mure on entc'itammcjnt, what po 
cc'iit U'ss would he be* saving/ 

la' 12% 'bl S'l 

(c I 9“ii (dl 11 


Nf)N-VtRBAl SFRILS 


Find Ihe odd-man out: 


(a M.iclias 
(hi lliimb.iy 
(c 1 (. all iitla 
ic/i Delhi 




STAILSTICS 


The following wheel diagrams show how Mr A and Mr B 
spend their income. Study the diagrams and answer the 
questions that follow. 

1 House-rent 

2 Food 

1. Entertainment 
4. Clothes 


A • C O E 
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Figures given in questions 46 to 50 have some similarity 
with figures A, B, C, D and E but not in the same order. Your 
task is to match the right parts; 




50 



E 



ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 76. Add the preceding numbers (two) to get the next 

one. 

2. 30, The series is formed by 1 x 2; 2 x 3,3 x 4,4 x s 

3. 23 The series has numbers in sets of three Add the first 

two numbers to get the third. 

4. 21. Again the numbers are in sets of three. Multiply first 

and third number to get the second. 

5. 4. Each number is double of the preceding one. 

6. 36. Each number is two thirds of the previous number 

7. 55. Two series have been used alternately 45,47,49... 


and 54, 55, 56, 57. 

8. 32. Again there are two series, 3,6,9,12... and 128,64, 
32,16. 

9 to T2. Example (9) 19 + 4 - 23; 57 - 12 - 45. 


9 

45 

10. 

12 

11 

60 

12. 

39 

13 

(d) 

14. 

<a) • 

IS 

(c) 

16. 

(d) 

17 

(b) 

18 

(c) 

19 

(c) 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

(b) 

22 

(cf) 

23 

AT 




HAT 

HATE 

HASTE 

CHASTE 

24 AS 
ASH 
CASH 
CRASH 

25 id) 

26 (e) 

27 Db 

28 At 

29 Bd 

30 Ca 

)1 Once a person placed a bomb upon a chair which 
would explode at the lime of prayer. 

32 People in general want a peaceful living. 

33 The man pulled the ^hain and after sometime jumped 
out from the tram 

34 No leader was respected more than Mr X when the 
country was fighting for freedom 

Note-Phrases can change place 


35 

(t) 

36 

(a) 

37 

(d) 

38. 

(b) 

39 

(a) 

40. 

(d) 

41 

C 

The number of both types of lines should be the 



same 


42 

D 

The pattern of the edge is different 


43 

E 

Lines inside match with strokes at the opposite 

corn- 



ers. 


44 

C 

Both openings are facing the same side 


45 

A. 

Only opposite corners should match 


46. 

B. 

Same type of two figures are interlocked 


47. 

C. 

Edges of the two figures point in opposite direction. 

48 

E 

Same type of two figures are near one another. 

49. 

A. 

One figure has one line extra 


50. 

D. 

One figure is half of the si^e of the other 
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43 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


06 

e 


e 

eo 

<D9 

0 

? 

m 

m 

r 


B 

m 

QO 

D® 

0 

a®® 

e 

? 

CSh 


0’ 


B 


0 


© 

? 


o 

O 

<7^ 

? 

m 

B 

B 

B 

? 



m 


? 


6 

oe 

0 

oo 

006 

00 

e 

O 

60 






D®® 

e 

e 

t) 0 ® 

e 

0 

Q®© 

6 

0 

006 

® 

® 

Qee 

0 

® 


© 

© 



© 

0 

© 

© 

© 

0 


0 

0 

© 

m 

B 

B 

B 

B 




Wi 

Wi 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


I. (cO All the others are types of appointments 

2 (b) All the others grow above the ground 

3. (cO It IS a mixed metal. 

A. (a) It IS the only petroleum product among tree 
products. 

5 (c) It IS the only vehicle that has no wheels. 

6. (e) All the others drive something. 

7 (c) It IS the only washing soap 

8. (e) It IS the only original colour among the mixed ones 

9. (b) The relationship IS that of the article and the way It IS 

used. 

10 (b) The relationship IS that of'specification'and'gene¬ 

ral'. 

II. (d) First IS the name, the second its description 

12. (a) The relationship is of the outer structure and thing 
preserved. 

13 (c) One is the 'means' the other its result 

14. (b) One is a cover for the other 

15. (c) The relationship is of the person and the work attri¬ 

buted to him 

16. id) The former is the means of remedying the latter. 

17. (c) 18. (c) 19. (b) 20. (a) 

21. TEMPERATURE 22. TEMPLE 23. TEMPORARY 

24. TEMPTATION 25. TEMPERAMENT 

26. BAT 27. ART 28. PART 29. PRIM 30. PENCIL 

31. (cf) 32. (a) 33. (e) 34. (c) 35. (b) 


36 

(a) 

41. 

B 

42 

E. 

43 

E 

44 

C. 

45. 

A. 

46. 

C. 

47. 

D. 

48. 

8. 

49. 

B. 

50. 

D. 


37 (c) 38 (b) 39 (c) 40 (a) 

Ball changes sides and moves towards right and It 
while arrow head changes direction and mov 
towards right 

Movement of triangle is clockwise, circle mov 
along diagonal and the square nght and left 
Circle with dot goes round clockwise, circle wi 
single line anti-clockwise with line changing dire 
tion and the circle in the middle has + and x sig 
alternately. 

Triangle changes direction and one line is add« 
with one extra bnck-like lines. 

Circle in the corner changes direction, circles of tl 
same type are added right and down by turns. 
The figure rotates anti-clockwise. Number of sm 
curves, the small ark and leaf-like slits change alti 
nately. 

Outer circle rotates clockwise with design at tl 
opening changing alternately; the inner one rotat 
anti-clockwise. 

One step-like line is added up and down by turr 
Figures on edges move towards the other side, Ins 
change direction and go up and down. Flame-lil 
figure changes side too. 

One extra line is added up and down by turn. Ui 
in the circle changes direction. 
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lEST OF REASONINCMU 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

In the following statements, a situation is explained in a 
7 \v sentences followed by a conclusion You have to say 
■heiher the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements. 
tti) IS only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements 

(d) IS doubtful as the data provided is inadequate 

iote: Your answer should only be in the light ol the state¬ 
ments given 

Ulemcnts 

(1) 1 Everyone, who reaches the top, has to fight for 

survival 

2, After years of service, 'X' is still a junior official 
(inclusion 'X' did not fightjor survival 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 
lalements- 

(2) 1 Some of the Doordarshan serials are very 

sentimental 

2 In all such serials, the story usually revolves 
round women characters 

Undusion Women are more sentimental than men. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ id) □ 
tatements. 

(3) 1 A large part of eastern India is under flood 
2. Our P.M went to inspect this area personally 

(inclusion The P M is conscious of his duties towards the 
victims of the calamity 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □(€/)□ 
tatements- 

(4) 1. All murderers get caught ultimately. 

2. The police traces them through clues. 

•inclusion: Every murderer commits some mistake 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n 
tatements: 

(5) 1. Some people can be fooled all of the time 
2. All the people can be fooled for some time 

onclusion: All the people can be fooled all of the time 
(a) O (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

•'atements: 

(6) 1. All hills are green. 

2. Good rain is essential for green forests 

onduslon: Hills have a good ram. 
to) □ (b) □ (c> □ (d) □ 


Statements 

(7) 1 Oceans are very deep. 

2 Divers can go deep down the seas. 

Conclusion Divers have seen every part of the bottom of 
the sea 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ 

Statements 

(8) 1 Mosquito repellent creams save us from 

moscjuiloes 

2 Flies trouble us quite a lot 
Conclusion There must be a fly repellent cream too 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Slal(‘menls 

(9) 1 Mr X IS very fond of coffee 
2 Mr X IS extremely fat. 

Conclusion- All fat people are fond of coffee. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □(€/)□ 

Statements 

(10) 1 When people are sad they generally cry. 

2 Mr John never cries 

Com fusion Mr John has never been sad in his life. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (d) □ 

TYPE II 

In the following questions, a statement is lollowed by two 
conclusions Mark your amwers 

(a) if only I follows 

(b) if only II follows 

(c) if both I and II follow 

(d) if either I or II follows. 

(c) if neither I nor II follows. 

Statement. 

11 Mr X has declared that he would oppose the Prime 
Minister in the next elections. 

Conclusions 

I Mr X IS very sure of his success. 

II Mr X IS %n enemy of the Prime Minister. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ ' 

Statement 

12 Companies often paste their ad.-stickers on private 

I cars. 

Conclusions 

I. They do not take permission from the owners of 
the cars. 

II They do so after seeking permission of the 
owners. 

(a) □ (fa) a (do (d) □ (e) □ 


T 
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Statement: 

13. Rahul and Rajni were granted divorce by the court 
but they remarried each other. 

Conclusions- 

I. They loved each other too much to remain apart. 

II. No one else was prepared to marry them. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement; 

14. India and Sri Lanka have signed a pact to solve the 
ethnic problem of the Tamils. 

Conclusions- 

I The pact will solve the problem. 

II. The solution is only superficial 
(a) □ (b) □ (r) □(</)□ (e) □ 

Statement 

15 Swami Vivekanand asked the Indians not to take 
freedom for granted 

Conclusions 

I He knew that freedom will not be granted to 
Indians 

II. He knew how difficult it was to get freedom and 
preserve it 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

16 Citizens must be aware of the problems facing their 
nation. 

Conclusions 

I. Only enlightened citizens can play an active part 
in solving them. 

II. National awareness makes the citizens broad¬ 
minded. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement. 

17. All women's magazines have a recipe corner 
Conclusions 

I Women, in general, are very much interested in 
cooking 

II. There is no other means of learning cooking 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ {cO □ (c) □ 

Statement: 

18 Only the educated have the knowledge of funda¬ 
mental rights and duties 
Conclusions. 

I. The educated never commit crimes. 

II. The uneducated have no knowledge of 'right and 
wrong. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □(£/)□ (e) □ 

Statement- 


19. Most of the magazines have posters thes 
Conclusions. ^ 

I. Posters increa^lPlile of magazines. 

II. Young boys and girls ajmvery fond of a 

posters. ^ 


(a) □ <b) □ (c) □ (d) O (e) □ 

Statement: 

20. T.V. programmes always include serials fc 
children. 

Conclusions: 

I. Children do not see programmes meant ft 
grown-ups. 

II These serials are produced by children only. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE III 

• 

In making decisions about important questions, it is desi 
able to be able to distinguish between strong arguments an 
weak arguments so far as they are related to the questio 
Weak argument may not be directly related to the questio. 
may be of minor importance or may be related to some Irivi 
aspect of the question Each question given below Is followc 
by two arguments numbered I and II You have to decic 
which of the arguments is strong and which is weak Th< 
decide which of the answers given below and numbered (. 

(b), (r), (d) and (e) is the correct answer 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II IS strong 

(c) Both I and II are strong 

id) Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong 

21 Does prosperity lead to exploitation? 

I Yes, no one can be prosperous without exploitii 
someone 

II No, the rich do not want to be richer. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

22 Should films justifying crimes be banned? 

I Yes, they inspire the audience to take law in th( 
hands. 

II No, they help in understanding crli||tnals bette 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ • I 

23. Is pen mightier than sword? ?{ 

I Yes, It has the power to change the stream 
thinking. 

II No, pen IS very delicate while sword is strong 
(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □(€!)□ (e) □ 

24 Is beating the suspects by the police justified? 

I. Yes, that is the only way of finding out the trul 

II. No, It IS a torture against humanity and tl 
innocent often fall a prey to it 

(a) □ (b) a (c) D id) a (e) □ 

25. Is the govt's attempt to increase the number 
tigers in the country a wise one? 

I Yes, wild life must be saved and preserved. 

II No, tigers are cruel and often turn man-eaters, 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) a id) D (e) □ 

26. Is women's protest against the display of se 
{fosters justified? 

I. Yes, their men folk are always looking at then* 

il. No, such posters attract audience. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ fe) □ 



€ LNEi^AL INTELUGENCE 


27. Why do people connected with the world of art 
ind literature grow beards? 

I. Because it gives them an air of being intellectual, 
li. Because they don't have time for a shave. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

28. Why don't husbands keep fasts and pray for the 
ongivity of their wives? 

i. Because they do not love their wives enough. 

II Because they have no faith in prayer 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

TVPEIV 

In the following questions two statements are followed 
>Y two conclusions I and II Tick-mark 

(a) if I IS right and II is wrong. 

(b) if II IS right and I is wrong 

(c) if both I and II are right 
id) if either I or II is right 
(c) if neither I nor II is right 

iiatcments 

29 1 Man is mortal 

2. All the animals have to die 
'onclusions 

I All the living beings have a definite span of life 

II Non-living things are eternal 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 
tatemenls 

30 1 Some solids are liquids 

2 All liquids are inflammable 
'onclusions 

I Some solids are inflammable 

II. Some solids are not liquids 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 
tatements 

31 1 Only those clerks smoke who do not expect 

promotions 

2 55% of the clerks are likely to be promoted 

Conclusions: 

I 45% of the clerks do not smoke 

II 55% of the clerks smoke 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 
tatements. 

32. 1. Shoes made by X are cheaper than shoes made 

by Y but more expensive than those made by X 
2. Shoes made by A are costlier than those made 
by Z but cheaper than shoes made by Y. 

Zonc/usions 

I Shoes made by X and A are of the same cost 
II. Shoes made by Y are costlier than shoes made by 
Z. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 
tatements: 

33. 1. Some apples are thorns. 

2. Some thorns are oranges. 


Condusions- 

‘ I. Some apples are oranges. 

II All oranges are thorns. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements- 

34 1 Some doctors are tall. 

2 Mona is a doctor. 

Conclusions 

I Mona is tall. 

II Mona IS not tall. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □(€!)□ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In the questions given below, assumption (/\) is followed 
by reason (R) Tick mark it!) 

(a) if (A) IS right and (R) is the reason for it. 

(b) if (A) IS right and (R) is wrong 

(c) it both (A) and (R) are right but (R) is not the reason 
for (A) 

(d) if (A) IS right and (R) is wrong. 

(e) if both (A) and (R) are wrong 

35 (A) Heights lack oxygen 

(R) Climbers carry oxygen cylinders with them, 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

36 (A) Many old persons dye their hair. 

(R) They want to look younger than their actual 

age. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

37 (A) India is launching a new national system of 
education 

(R) Soon we shall be going for an international 
system of education. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

38 (A) Our roads are nut so clean as they ought to be. 
(R) Our sweepers lack technical training 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

39 (A) Failures result in frustrations. 

(R) Competitions are too tough these days. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

40 (A) Our ancestors knew nothing about astro¬ 
nomy 

(R) Science has unravelled new mysteries of 

space. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of each paragraph given below, some conclu¬ 
sions have been drawn On the basis of the study of para¬ 
graphs, mark your answers as under 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true 

C Can't say as the data is inadequate. 

D. Probably false 

E. Definitely false. 


% 
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GENi^RAL iNTtr, 


'NOB 


I 

Under construction for the past 50 million years, a many 
splendoured water wonderland is now attracting fascinated 
visitors from all parts of the world. This mighty coial 
kingdom, the Australian Great Barrier Reef, owes its exis¬ 
tence to trillions of insignificant organisms hardly bigger than 
a pinhead; creatures that cannot see, hear or even move 
around, and have been building inch by inch over the ages 
Wrapping itself like a protecting arm round Queensland's 
seaward shoulder, it is the largest structure ever built by 
living creatures. 

41 Some other structures made by living creatures are 
also in existence 

AD BD CD DD ED 

42. The creatures mentioned are smaller than pin¬ 
heads. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

4.1. The Reef is in the east of Australia 
AD BD CD DD ED 

44 The Reef does not attract tourists 
AD BD CD DD ED 

45. It IS not possible to trace the exact age of the Reef 
AD BD CD DD ED 

II 

There were long queues to get into the hall where the 
dancing and folk singing were taking place Just as the ancient. 
Creeks knew the tales of their gods and heroes from Homer, 
The Faroese have their history built into them from child¬ 
hood in the form of sagas The sagas are sung to medieval 
chain-dancing, one singer taking the lead and the rest joining 
in the chorus. Then there followed boat races on the 
harbour, while I walked in the old part of the town among the 
grass-roofed houses to the old Parliament House on its rocky 
promontory The Faroese Parliament is one of the three 
oldest Parliaments in the world; the others are those of 
Iceland and the Isle of Man 

46 In dance, one person takes the lead and the others 

join 

AD BD CD DD ED 

47 Iceland, Isle of Man and the place mentioned in the 
paragraph are near one another 

AD BD CD DD ED 

48. Faroese culture has come down from ages in the 
form of sagas 

AD BD CD DD ED 

49. Lots people had come for the dance 

AD BD CD DD ED 

5^ The wriifir was not interested to see the boat race 
AD b"d CD D D ED 


A/VSW£fiS AND EXPLANA TtONS 


1 

(c) 

2 (bi 

3 

(a) 

4 (a) 

5 

(c) 

6 la' 

7 

Id) 

8. (di 

9 

(c) 

10 (bj 

11 

(e) 

12 !d) 

1.3 

(a) 

14 Idi 

15 

(b) 

16. to 

17 

(a) 

18 (cl 

19 

(c) 

20. (p; 

21 

(e) Both are irrelevant 


22 

(c) Though they deal with different aspects, both the 


arguments are strong 


23 

(a) The second is related to a trivial aspect 


24 

(b) Second argument has more weightage. 


25 

(a) The second is not directly related to the question 

26 

fp) Both the arguments are weak 


27 

(a) Only the first is strong 


28 

(c) Both the arguments are weak 


29 

(a) 

30 (cl 

31 

(e) 

32 (bl 

33 

(e) 

34 id' 

35 

(c) Both are right but actually A is the reason for R 

'36 

(a) R IS the reason for A 


•37 

(b) 'R' IS a far-fetched supposition 


38 

(b) R IS not very convincing 


39 

(c) Both are right individually 


40 

(d) First IS definitely wrong 


41 

B The words 'largest structure' suggest that there arc 


smaller structures too 


42 

E They are a little bigger than pinheads 


43 

A. Queensland is in the east. 


44 

E The statement is contradictory to the passage. 

45 

0. Since the approximate age is already mentioned 

46. 

C Nothing has been mentioned about dance. 

47 

C. Passage does not speak of locations. 


48 

B. The fact is already been hinted at. 


49. 

A. 'The queue' confirms it 


50. 

B. Otherwise he would not be wandering in the village 
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QuanUtaUve AptUude 


1 19932 + 12 = ' 

J4) 1661 (b) 1616 (c) 1617 (d) 1716 

(e) None of these 

2 72 T- 24 X 6 = ? 

(a) 3 (b) 6 JiC) 18 (d) 28 le) None of those 

3 (19)^ X i/Til = ' 

(a) 7S18 Jh) 7581 (c) 7681 id) 7580 

(e) None of these 

4 l®‘x fOU X 04 = ' 

11 9 

(a) - ib) - (c) 2 (d) 11? ((') None (d thesi' 

8 5 5 5 

5 1464 x 126 = ' 

fa) 190464 (b) 109464 (i) 190564 

Id) 190546 (e) None of these 

6 4552 + '+ 2132 = 7682 

la) 798 (b) 978 (t) 708 (d) 566 (e) None 

ot these 

7 ^ / 

)/0 25 

(a) 10 (b) 0 2 (f I 5 (di 5 le) None < if 

these 

8 120-1-1.2x0.5 = ' 

(a) 50 (b) 50 (() 500 fd) 10 (e) None of 

these 


9 1764 x 14 = ' 

(a) 24696 (b) 25694 ic) 25686 id) 24()69 

(e) None of these 
10 9872 + 2316 - 4968 = ' 

(a) 7210 (b) 7320 (c) 7221 (d) 7220 

(e) None of these 



la) 4j (b) 45 (c) &! (d) 4| (c) None of 

these 

12. 20%of180=f 

(a) 36 (b) 46 (c) 30 (d) 16 (e) None of 

these 


13 . 


36.^28 
7 21 ' 


(a) 


27 


(b)^ 


(c) 27 57 t®) None of 


these 


14 'of 68 = 408 

(a) 400 (b) 500 (r) 600 {d) 800 le) None 

ot these 


15 i + f+^ = t 
4 5 2 


(a) 


190 


20 
of these 


lb) 


109 

10 


(r) 


199 

20 


Id) 


109 

20 


(e) None 


16 899 672 + 342 709 - 016 037 = f 

la) 1236.344 (b) 1246.244 fe) 1226..344 

It/) 1237.144 le) None ot those 


17 9,16,25,36,' 

la) 48 (b) 47 (c) 50 (d) 42 le) None of 

those 


18 80%of 320=? 

la) 246 lb) 256 It) 265 
ot those 


id) 240 


(c) None 


19. 6552 - 4864 + 1992 = 
la) 5608 lb) 5681 

i(') None of these 

20 12188- 6968=' 

(a) 5120 (b) 5221 

l<>) None of these 

21 49114 - 19= f 

la) 2686 lb) 2586 

(o) Nt)no ot these 

22 17, 32, 26, 19, ' 

(at 12 (b) 11 le) 11 

these 


ft) 5860 Id) 4680 

le) 5220 (d) 2820 

(t) 2.568 (d) 2580 


(of) 15 (e) None of 


21 8972 + 1763 = ? 

la) 17235 (b) 12725 (c) 12745 Id) 12735 

(e) Nt)ne of these 

24 101,92,83,74,' 

(a) 65 (b) 76 (c) 70 (d) 75 (e) None of 

these 


25 385 + 55 = ? 

(a).0.7 (b) 70 (c) 7 (d) 70 (e) None of 

these 


17.82 + 17.18-5 , 

• - 2 - - 

( 30 )^ + 3 

T ^ To T^ ^ 

these 
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27. 168 72 -119,69-? 

(a) 19.30 ( 6 ) 49 30 (t) 4903 id) 95 45 

(e) None of these 

28. 7^ + ^ + 6 ^ = ? 

2 5 2 

(a) 21.2 (b )2012 (c) 21 02 (d) 22 2 

(e) None of these 

29. — = 28 

fT 

(a) 15 (b) 42 (c) 46 (d) 36 (o) None ol 

those 

in (22)^ X 484 


(a) 5254 (b) 5324 (<) 6324 (d) (>024 

UO None of these 

>1 I3 X 1 X 3 
13 

(a) 90 (fo) 60 (() 120 id) 80 (e; None ot 

these 

32 »'l29(> X 03)'^ = ' 

(.1) 6984 (fa) 6284 le) 6084 id) 6840 

(e) None of these 

33 = , 

(a) 1250 iJh) 1350 (<) 1150 (d) 1530 

(p) None of these 

34 125 -i- 5 X 05 

005 X 05 

(a) 25 (b) 75 (c) 50 id) 100 (e) None of 

these 

,, (752 + 148) X 2 , 

3, --? 

(40)'^ - (100 X 10) 

(a) 3 (b) 30 (c) 300 (d) .3 (e) None of 

these 

36 32 64 13 6 + (2 6)^ - ? 

(a) 9.17 (b) 918 (r) 816 id) 916 

(e) None of these 

37 X i t 

3 5 2 

(a) 8 50 (fa) 8.05 (c) 8 5 (d) 7 5 (e) None 

ot these 

38, 

38 + 12 

(a) 20 (b) 2 (c) 2 (d) 10 (e) None ot these 

19 3 00 + 0.3 =x ? 

(a) 3.30 (fa) 30J0 (t) 33.3 (d) 333 

(e) None of these 


18 

(a) 72 (b) 5184 

of these 


(c) 5814 (d) 14 (e) None 


41 20% of 80 = ? 

(a) 16 (fa) 18 (c) 160 (d) 25 (e) None ol 

these 


1344 24 + 104 _ , 

2021 -198.9 

(a) 50 (fa) 500 (c) 50 id) 25 (e) None ol 

thes<‘ 

43 1,6 of 126=' 

(a) 201 (fa) 20 1 (c) 21 (d) 12 (e) None ol 

these 

44 9 30 X 0 14 = / 

Id) 101620 ib) 11620 (( ) 11620 (d) 1612C 

((') None of these 

45 333 -r 01 X 3 = ' 

(a) 3130 (fa) 133 (c)33 30 (d) 311 i 

(e) None ot these 


46 152 - 5 X 02 = ' 

(a) 6 08 (b) 60 8 (r) 6 48 (d) 6 8 t 

(e) None ot these 


280 _ 40 _ , 

119 17 

(a) 15 (b) 2 5 (c) 2 15 id) 15 (o) None o 

these 


48 245 X 35 = ? 

(a) 8575 (b) 8475 (c) 8557 (d) 875* 

(e) None of these 

49 (25)^ X 1250 = i 

25 

(a) 31250 (b) 30250 (r) 13350 (d) 11250 

(p) None of these 


ANSWERS AND EXRLANA TiONS 


1 

(a) 

2 

(c) 

1 

(b) 

4 

(fa) 

5 

(c) Ans 

184464 

6 . 

(a) 

7 

(d) 

8 

(b) 

9 

(a) 

10 . 

(d) 

11 . 

(b) 

12 

(a) 

13 

(a) 

14. 

(c) 

15. 

(d) 

16 

(c) 

17. 

(e) Ans 

49 


18. 

(b) 

19 

(e) Ans. 5680 


20 

(c) 

21 . 

(b) 

22 

(r) 

23 

(d) 

24 

(a) 

25 

(c) 

26. 

(b) 

27 

(c) 

28 

(a) 



29. 

(e) Ans 196 


30 

(b) 

31. 

(a) 

32. 

(r) 

33 

(b) 

34. 

(c) 

35 

(a) 

36 

(d) 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

(c) 

39. 

(a) 

40. 

(b) 

41 

(a) 

42. 

(a) 

43. 

(c) 

44. 

(c) 

45. 

(a) 

46. 

(a) 

47. 

(c) 

48. 

(a) 

49. 

(a) 
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ENGUSH LANGUAGE 


41 Read each sentence carefully to 
find out whether there is any gram¬ 
matical error in it The error, if any, 
will be in one part of the sentence. 
When you find an error, mark the 
number of that part of the sentence 
as the answser. If there is no error, 
the answer is (5). 

1 There was hue and cry (1) 
irom all over (2) ihc State but (3) the 
Government ignored (4) it comple- 
tc'lv (5) 

2 People live in these houses 
themselves ( 1 ) and yet they are 
mostly (2) unaware of the chinks (3) in 
the painted wooden (4) ceilings (5) 

3. Neither he is a roj^ue (1) nor 
a lunatic, ( 2 ) so your and your friend's 
1 3) assessment of him (4) is faulty, (5) 

4 The green plants in your 
private ( 1 ) collection will dry up ( 2 ) 
before the rains (3) will fall (4) in this 
region (5) 

5 The woman ( 1 ) is the orna¬ 
ment of the home ( 2 ); this * is 
commonly (3) accepted m (4) Indian 
society (5) 

6 A shop (1) my brother and I 
!2) have bought (3) as part of the deal 
IS a commodious (4) one (5) 

7 He IS a <1) honourable man 
(2) and has never committed (3) a 
wrong (4) in his business career (5) 

8 . Krishan was clever (1) to see 
enough (2) through (3) Sita's usual (4) 
tricks and pranks. (5) 

9. The Illy is too (1) beautiful 
and f am, therefore, (2) fond of it even 
when (3) this flower loses a part (4) of 
Its colour. (5) 

10. University (1) is no place (2) 
for lazy, dull (3) and ill-clad (4) 
s^dents. (5). 

^ Choose the appropriate word to 
fill in the blank in each case 

11. The position of the enemy's 

army, _ weak by any standard, 

became much worse when it was 
surrounded by the rivals. 


(a) considerable 

(b) admitted 

(c) already 

id) henceforth 

12 My uncle did has_best 

to make my wife's slay t omtortable 

(ai (]uite 

(b) better 
{() very 

(d) worse 

13 Being a bright student, he 

was_on top of the class in eveiy 

examination 

(a) seldom 

(b) never 

(r' regretfully 
Id) always 

14 The condemned man was 

asked t<) say_last prayer belorc> he 

was hanged. 

(a) hopefully 

(b) woefully 
If) his 

(di full 

15 Somehow my friend gene¬ 
rally found himself on the_of a 

dilemma 

(a) wings 

(b) choice 

(c) dllernative 

(d) horns 

4i Give one word for the under¬ 
lined expression in the following 
sentences: 

16 (a) Leela often uses clothes 
which are out of ta’>hiun 

(b) I have applied for a job 
on the staff in charge of a place where 
birds and animals are kept 

(c) She IS only too willing to 
believe whatever her friends tell her 

id) This child has lost his 
parents and deserves pity 

(e) The terrorist group co¬ 
mmitted SIX acts which violated the 
sanctity of religious places. 

(f) In South Africa the 
White rulers have often tried to 
destroy the racial group which is in a 
vast majority. 

<¥ Select the appropriate preposi¬ 


ouemoNs 


tion to complete the following 
sentences. 

17 (a) I always keep an eye 

_my assistants in the office, 

(b) Mahindru's misdeeds 

gave a majCK sc'tback_the organi¬ 

sation 

(c) Yc»u would do well not 
to pass on this information to your 

colleagues until you know _ 

cc'itam that it is corrc'ct. 

id) John and Mary differ in 
temperament and would, therefore, 
make_incompatible couple. 

(c') Nehru was cut_fora 

hero's lole 

^ State words opposite or contrary 
in meaning to those given below: 

18. la) lu'ginnmg 

(b) barren 

Ic) lend 

(di loy,il 

(e) wide 

(f) thick 

■k Give words similar in meaning of 
the following: 

19 (a) complaint 

(b) continuous 

(c) iiouse 

(d) wine 

(e) couilc'ous 

* Complete the following sen¬ 
tence with proper form of words 
derived from those given in brackets 
at the end of each. 

20 (a) There is intense_in 

the market these days (complete). 

(b) He IS an intelligent 

young man and realises his _ 

(responsible) 

(0 His Guru IS a famous_ 

(spirit). 

(d) Ate you fully confident 

that he will not_you (dcception)f 

(e) The boys attend the 

class_(regular) 

if) Smoking and drinking 
are_to health (injury). 

(g) This publication is a 

useful_to our library (add). 

(h) Are you_when you 
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find yourself in darkness (fear)? 

^ Write the correct form of the 
verbs given in brackets to suit the 
foliowing sentences: 

21 (a) ^My son was (fo reward) 

by his teacher for his excellent 
performance. 

(b) She (lo keep) waiting by 
her friend 

Ic) The guilty boy (to 
forgive) by the teacher although the 
offence he had committed was a 
grave one 

Read the following paragraph 
carefully and answer the questions 
that follow: 

The charges and the answers of 
Hastings were first read On the third 
day Burke rose With an exuberance 
of thought and a splendour of diction 
which more than satisfied the highly 
raised expectation of the audience, 
he described the character and insti¬ 
tutions of the natives of India, 
recounted the circumstances in 
which the Asiatic empire of Britain 
had originated, and set forth the 
Constitution of the Company and of 
the English Presidencies Having thus 
attempted to communicate to his 
hearers an idea cjf Fastern society as 
vivid as that which existed in his own 
mind, he proceeded to arraign the 
administration of Hastings as syste¬ 
matically conducted in defiance of 
morality and public law. The energy 
and pathos of the great orator, for a 
moment, seemed to pierce even the 
resolute heart of the defendant. The 
ladies in the galleries were in a state 
of uncontrollable emotion. At length 
the orator concluded Raising his 
voice till the old arches of Irish oak 
resounded, "I impeach him", said he, 
"in the name of the English nation, 
whose ancient honour he has sullied 
I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whose rights he has 
trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert 
Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, I impeach the common enemy 
and oppressor of all." 

22. (a) What were the notable 
features of Burke's style of oratory? 

(b) To what aspect did 
Burke refer in his exposition of the 


case against Warren Hastings? 

(r) What deeply touched 
the heart of the defendant, Hastings? 

id) What was the nature of 
the havoc which according to Burke, 
Warren Hastings did to India? 

(e) Burke impeached Has¬ 
tings on three grounds, what were 
these and which one was the most 
damaging? 

(f) What was the impact of 
the oratory on the women present in 
the galleries of the hall? 

(g) Did Hastings also flout 

morality? 

(b) What did Burke try to 
communicate to the audience? 

(i) Give a suitable heading 
to this piece from Lord Macaulay’s 
"Fssay on Warren Hastings" 


ANSWE/tS 


1 ( 2 ) all over, 'from' is superfluous 

2 (t) People themselves live in 

these houses The word 
'themselves' should appear 
immediately after 'people' 
which It qualifies Wrong 
construction 

3 (1) He IS neither a rogue 

nor. The correlative con¬ 
junction 'neither' should be 
placed immediately before 
the words that are contrasted 

4 (4) 'Before the rams fall', not 'will 

fall' When 'before' is used as a 
conjunction to describe a 
future evenL it is not followed 
by future tense even when the 
verb in the prim ipal clause is 
future Wrong construction 

5 (I) 'The'before'woman'IS incor¬ 

rect The article is omitted 
when a common noun is used 
in the widest sense 

6 (1) "The shop", not "a shop", 

because the reference m Ine 
sentence is to a particular 
shop In such cases the defi¬ 
nite article is used 

7 (1) 'An honourable man' 'An' is 
. required (instead of 'a') 

because it is used before 
words beginning with a vowel 
sound or a silent 'h'. 

8 ( 2 ) 'Krishan was clever enough..' 

Since 'enough' is an adverb, it 
has to be placed after the 
adjective 'clever' which it 
modifies. 

9 ( 1 ) 'Very beautiful', not'too beau¬ 

tiful'. The adverb 'too' means 


10 ( 1 ) 

11 (c) 

12. (c) 

13. (d) 

14 (C) 

15 (d) 

16 (a) 
(fa) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

17 (a) 
(fa) 

(c) 

(d) 
le) 

18 (al 
(fa) 

(c) 

(d) 
(c) 
if) 

19 (a) 

(fa) 

(c) 

id) 

ie) 

20 (a) 
(fa) 

ic) 

id) 

ie) 

if) 

!?! 

21 (a) 
(fa) 
(c) 

22 (a) 

(fa) 


ic) 

id) 


(e) 


(/) 

SI 


if) 


excess, and is often wrongly 
used. 

'The University....' Definite 
article missing. 


obsolete 

zoo 

credulous 

orphan 

sacrilege 

genocide 

on 

to 

for 

an 

out 

end 

fertile 

borrow 

disloyal 

narrow 

thin 

grievance 

uninterrupted 

residence 

liquor 

cordial 

competition 

responsibility 

spiritualist 

dc'ceive 

regularly 

injurious 

addition 

afraid 

rewarded 

was kept 

was forgiven 

Exuberance of thought ant 
splendour of diction 
Character and institutions o 
the natives and also the origii 
of the British Empire. 

Energy and pathos of the grea 
orator 

He crushed the nghts of thi 
people and turned India into < 
desert 

Sullying the ancient honour o 
the English nation; treadinj 
under foot the Indians' right 
in name of human nature, ant 
for being the common enem’ 
and oppressor. 

They were emotionally upse 
to an uncontrollable extent. 
Yes, he did. 

Vivid idea of Eastern society 
and the havoc done by thi 
Hastings administration. 
"Impeachment of Warrei 
Hastings." 
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* Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given: 

1 Which of the following IS an 
explosive mixture? 

(a) oxygen and carbon mo¬ 
noxide 

(b) oxygen and carbon dio¬ 
xide 

(c) carbon dioxide and car¬ 
bon monoxide 

(d) nitrogen and carbon dio¬ 
xide 

2 On electrolysis of a certain 
quantity of water, 60 ml of hydrogen 
are produced The number of ml of 
oxygen obtained is 

(a) 20 

(b) iO 

(c) 40 

id] 60 

3 Galvanised iron pipes h.we 
a (Gating of 

(a) aluminium 

(b) zinc 

(r) tin 

id) lead 

4 A substance that will turn 
blue litmus red is' 

(a) aniline 

(b) table salt 

(c) lye 

(d) vinegar 

5. Of the following, the veget¬ 
able that contains the highest 
percentage of protein is the 

(a) tomato 

(b) cabbage 

(c) carrot 

(d) lima bean 

6 An air bubble under water 
shines brightly because of the 
phenomenon of; 

(a) dispersion 

(b) interference 

(c) diffraction 

(d) total internal reflection 

7. The colour of light is deter¬ 
mined by its: 

(a) amplitude 

(b) wave length 


(c) speed 
id) intensity 

8 The critical angle tor total 
internal reflection will be maximum 
when light travels from 

(a) glass to water 

(b) water to glass 

(c) glass to diamond 

(d) diamond to glass 

9 A supersonic aircraft is 
cruisingat 2 Mach Its speed in km per 
hour IS 

(a) 3 30 

(/>) 660 
(cl 720 
id) 2 380 

10 Whic h one (jI the following 
optical devices should be used lo 
produc e a parallel bc'am of light from 
a point sourc e^ 

(a) convex mirror 

(b) concave mirroi 

(c) plane mirror 
'd) concave lens 

11 Virusc's resemble other 
living things because thc;y 

(a) circulate; 

(b) move 

(c) reprodiic e 

id) are able to respond to st¬ 
imuli m the environment 

12 Pliint and animal cells are 
alike in possessing 

(a) chlorophyll 

(b) chloroplast 
(f) cell wall 

(d) cell membrane 

13 Euglena is different from 
ameba and parameciurn in posses¬ 
sing 

(a) cytoplasm 

(b) nucleus 

(c) cell membrane 
id) chloroplasts 

14 Enzymes arc useful 

(a) only during digestion 

(b) only in respiration 

(r) in both digestion and re¬ 
spiration 

(d) only during ingestion 


ll Animal cells do not po¬ 
ssess: 

(a) cell membrane 
(bl cell wall 

(c) cytoplasm 

(d) nucleus 

1b The average life of red 
corpuscles has been estimated by 
various investigators to be between: 

(a) three and six weeks 

(b) two and three weeks 

(c) three and five weeks 
id) one and two weeks 

17. In man, the number of led 
cells per cubic millimeter of blood is: 

(a) 6 , 000,000 

(b) 50,000 
i(f 5,000,000 
Id) 700,000 

1H The average diameter of a 
rc’d cells is. 

(a) 5 5 micron 

(b) 7 7 mic ron 
fc 1 6 6 micron 
(c /1 8.8 mil ron 

19 The number of leucocytes 
per cubic millimeter of blood is. 

(a 1 betwc'cn 5000 and 7000 
(bl between 4000 and 5000 
(( I betwee-n 7000 and 9000 
id) between 3000 and 4000 

20 The term erythema when 
applied to skin conditions signifies* 

(a) redness 

(b) irritation 
(f) swelling 
id) pain 

21 The distance around the 
earth along a certain parallel of lati¬ 
tude IS 3600 miles. At this latitude, 
how many miles are there in one 
degree of longitude^ 

(a) 1 mile 

(b) 10 miles 
(r) 30 miles 
Id) 69 miles 

22 The maximum percentage 
of water vapour possible in the air is 
about- 

ia) 1% 
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(fa) 78% I 

(r) 0 03% ! 

(d) 4% 

23. The difference in time 
between the meridians that pass 
through longitude 30®E and lr)ngi- 
tude 90*W is 

(a) 4 hrs 

(fa) 8 hrs 
(t) 6 hrs 

(d) 10 hrs 

24 As a mass of air uses 

(a) Its temperature increases 
and its pressure increase's 
(fa) Its temperature decreases 
and its pressure me leases 
(r) Its temperature decreases 
and Its pressure dt'creases 

(d) Its temperature increases 
and Its pressure dee reases 

25 On a contour map, lines 
that are close together indicate that 
the land 

(a) sleipes gently 
(fa) IS swampy 

(e) slopes steeply 
(d) IS high 

Increases (i); Decreases (D); 
Remains the Same (RS) 

A uniform magnetic field is ae tmg 
vertically downwards A conductor 
moves horizontally but |)erpendi- 
tular tc) the direc tion ot the magnetic 
field Nejw. 

2fa. It the speed ot the t o- 
nductor is increased, the induec>d 
electromotive tore e- 

27 If the motion ot the co- 
nduc tor is changed upwards, the 
magnitude of the induced emf_ 

28. If the direction ot motion of 
the conductor is changed horizejn- 
tally opposite to Q 2(>, the magnitude 
of the induced emf- 

29 A glass rod is rubbed with 

silk Immediately attcr the rod and 
silk have been separated, the net 
charge of the tod-silk syslcm__ 

30 A straight c.onductor in a 

magnetic field is perpendicular to the 
lines of force. It the current in the 
conductor decreases, the magnetic 
force exerted on it- 

Explain 

31. What can be found in the 
human body which may be 
compared to the shock absorbers of 


a car? 

32 What are the structural 
factors that make it necessary for 
elderly persons to be more careful 
about tailing than children? 

33 Why can the lungs be consi¬ 
dered organs of excretion? 

14 Why IS a substantial, wcll- 
btilanced brt*akfast good for the 
health? 

Matching Test 

35 Below is a list of concepts 
and factual statements. Match each 
statement with the concept that best 
helps to explain it 

Cone c'pts 

(a) The elbow is a hinged joint 

(fa) Marrow is found in long tu¬ 
bular bones 

(() The spinal column has disks 
ot (artilagc between the ve¬ 
rtebrae 

((/) Part ot the cerebrum is a store 
house of fat ts 

(c) Reflex action permits fast 
response to a stimulus 
Statements 

1 Some caitilage acts as a sh¬ 
ock absorber 

2 Ytiu move your hand quickly 
from a hot kettle 

i The shoulder joint has more 
freedom of motion than the 
elbow joint 

4 Red blood cells oiiginate in 
some bonc's 

5 You can remember past ev¬ 
ents 

Fill in the blanks 

t6 (a) I he liquid that bathes 
all the cells of the body is called 

(fa) The scientist who 
pioneered in research on condi¬ 
tioned reflexes was_ 

({t A mushroom cannot 
manufacture its own food because it 
lacks_ 

id) Scientific evidence indi¬ 
cates that an I’lement needed to 

prevent tooth decay is_ 

(e) Food IS moved along 
the alimentary tract by the contrac¬ 
tions known as_ 

Test Your Knowledge 

37 Comets appear as bright 
streaks of light in the sky One of the 
most famous comets is 1 Comet. It 
1 was last seen in 2 and has been 


seen every _2_ years since 4 B.C. li 
IS expected to appear again in 
Almost 6 different comets have 
been reported. A comet has a heac 
and, when near the sun, a glowing 
tail The head has been observed ti 
be as much as 7 to 8 km ir 
diameter and the tail has somebmo: 
appeared to be 9 km in length 
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(a) 

2 

(fa) 

3 

(fa) 

4 

(0 

5 

(d) 

6 

id) 
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(fa) 

8 

(a 

9 

id) 

10 

(fa) 

11 

(c) 

12 

(Cl 

13 

id) 

14 

(c) 

15 

(fa) 

16. 

(a 

17 

(c) 

18 

(fa) 

19 

(c) 

20 

(a 

21 

(fa) 

22 

(d) 

23 

(fa) 

24 

(<■ 

25 

(c) 

26 

1 

27 

1 

28. 

1 

29 

RS 

30 

D 






31 The discs ot resilient cartilag 
between the bones of the spin.' 
column can be compared to th' 
shock absorbers of an automn 
bile 

32 Some of the factors are harder 
mg of the cartilage between th' 
bones, a hardening of the bone 
thc’mselves, and a decrease i 
the flexibility of the tendons ani 
ligaments 

31 The lungs rid the body of wast 
gas, carbon dioxide They ar 
also able to rid the body ot mt 
terials taken in through the air b 
a process that allows the wast 
such as dust and tars to pas 
through the air sacs into the cn 
culatory and lymphatic systerr 

34 The body has used up much c 
Its reserve supply of nutrieni 
during the night and this suppi 
must be replenished. In add 
tion, the body must have a goo 
supply of energy for the activ 
ties of the day that require 
great deal of energy 
1 (c) 2 (e) 3 (a) 4 (fa) 5 (c 

36. (a) lymph (fa) Pavlov 
(c) chlorophyll (d) fluorine 
(cf) peristalsis 

37. 1. Halley's 2. 1986 3. 75 

4. 204 5. 2061 6 . 1000 

7. 50,000 8 . 1,600,000 
9 320 million 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The following questions were 
asked in various Examinations held 
recently 

We are grateful to the readers 
who sent these questions to us 

# Tldc-nuirk the correct answer out 
of the choices given: 

1 Changez Khan came to 
India during the reign of 

(a) Ghiyas-ud-din Baiban 

(b) Mohammed Bin Tughlak 

(c) Altamash 

(d) Alauddin Khil|i 

(e) None of these 

2 Asha Agarvvdl is associated 

with 

(a) marathon 
(fa) long jump 

(c) 100 metres 
(cf) 10,000 metres 
(e) None of these 

3 Barauni famousfura bignil 
refinery is situated in 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 
(fa) Bihar 

(c) Madhya Pradesh 
id) West Bengal 

(р) None of these 

4 Which of the following two 
countries are involved in the Siachin 
Glacier issue? 

(a) India-China 
(fa) India-Bangladesh 

(с) India-Pakistan 

(d) India-Sri Lanka 

(e) None of these 

5 Malaria is a disease propa¬ 
gated by 

(a) polluted water 
(fa) contaminated food 

(c) mosquitoes 

(d) dead animals 

(e) None of these 

6 Manas sanctuary is situated 
in 

(a) Assam 
(fa) Sikkim 

(c) Uttar Pradesh 

(d) Madhya Pradesh 


(e) None of these 

7 The difference between In¬ 
dian Standard Time and Greenwich 
Mean Time is 

(a) 5^ hours 

(fa) 2 | hours 

Icf 6 hours 

(d) 5 hours 

(c) None of these 

8 The headquarters of the 
I LO IS situated in 

(a) Pans 
(fa) Geneva 

(c) Venice 

(d) Washington 
to) None of these 

9 Which of the following ag¬ 
encies has been entrusted with the 
task of cleaning the Ganga? 

(a) C entral Ganga Authority 
(fa) Central Ganga Agency 

(c) Clean Ganga Board 

(d) Central Ganga Board 

(e) None of these 

10 The 1988 OlymjJic games 
are scheduled to be held in 

(a) Los Angeles 
(fa) Tokyo 

(c) Seoul 

(d) Delhi 

(e) None of the'e 

11 Which of the following was 
declared as the best feature film in 
the 34th National Film Festival 
Awards? 

(a) Chidambaram 
(fa) Tabarana Kathc 

(c) Sri Narayanaguru 

(d) Saransh 

(e) None of these 

12 The second South Asian 
Federation (SAP) Games were held in 

(a) Nepal 
(fa) Bhutan 

(c) Bangladesh 

(d) Pakistan 

(e) None of these 

13 Ground-nut IS a 
(a) Rabi crop 


(fa) Kharif crop 

(c) Jayad crop 
id) Rabi-Jayad crop 

(e) None of these 

14 Which of the following 
Articles of the Indian Constitution 
pertains to the abolition of untoucha- 
bility? 

(a) 48 

(fa) 49 

(c) 17 

(d) 131 

(e) None of these 

1 5 Which British Governor- 
General of India was responsible for 
the partibon of Bengal? 

(a) Lord Canning 
(fa) Lord Dalhousie 
(c) Lord Wellmgdon 
(cf) Lord Curzon 

(e) None of these 

16 In which Indian State is 
sandal wood grown? 

(a) Tamil Nadu 
(fa) Maharashtra 

(c) Meghalaya 

(d) Karnataka 

(р) None of these 

17 Which of the following reci¬ 
pients of Bharat Ratna received the 
award posthumously? 

(a) Dr Rajendra Prasad 
(fa) Govind Ballabh Pant 

(с) Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Id) Mrs Indira Gandhi 
(c) None of these 

18 Who IS the author of Mrich- 
chakatikam? 

(a) Rajsekhara (in Sanskrit) 

(fa) Bharavi 

(c) Sudraka (in Sanskrit) 

(d) Kalidas 

(e) None of these 

19 With which of the following 
games is the Uber Cup associated? 

(a) Tennis 
(fa) Table-Tennis 

(c) Badminton 

(d) Golf 

(e) None of these 
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20. Who was fiist as well as 
M last tnriijn Covernor-tiiMicral of 
Kha? 

(a) Vy.Giri 

(b) C. Rajagopalachciri 

(c) Dr S Radhakri>>linan 

(d) Dr Rajcndra Prasad 

(e) None of these 

21. Mahabharata was written 

y- 

(a) Kalidas 
lb) Sarat Chander 

(c) Vyas 

(d) Bharavi 

(e) None of these 

22 The National Animal of 
idia is- 

(a) Tiger 

(b) Lion 

(c) Elephant 

(d) Cow 

(e) None of these 

23. Who among the following 
the author of the book "Discovery 
f India"? 

(a) lawaharlal Nehru 

(b) Kuldip Nayar 

(c) Radhakrishnan 
id) Mahatma Gandhi 
(e) None of these 

24. Which ot the following 
idians won a Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ire? 

(a) Bankim Chandra 

(b) Sarat Chandra 

(c) Rabindra Nath Tagore 
id) Sarojini Naidu 

(e) None of these 

25. Capital of Bangladesh is: 

(a) Kabul 

(b) Dhaka 

(c) Islamabad 

(d) Thimpu 

(c) None of these 
26 Which of the following is 
le capital of Madhya Pradesh? 

(a) Calcutta 

(b) Agartala 

(c) Bhopal 

(d) Gandhi Nagar 
fe) None of these 

27. Nagarjunasa^r Dam is on 
ie river: 

(a) Godavari 

(b) Kosi 

(c) Koyna 


id) Krishna 

28. Which is the highest dam in 
the world? 

(a) The Grande (Switzerland) 

(b) Bhakra-Nangal dam (India) 

(c) Tabka dam (Synan desert) 

(d) Ranjit Sagar dam (India) 

29. Currency of Italy Is: 

(a) Lira 

(b) Dinar 

(c) Peso 

(d) Rial 

30 The first Indian Stale carved 
out on linguistic basis is- 

(a) Bihai 

(b) Tamil Nadu 

(c) Maharashtra 

(d) Andhra Pradesh 

31 Lakshadweep is 

(a) one of the Union Territo¬ 
ries of India 

(b) one of the Indian States 

(c) the name of a country 

(d) the name of an island in 
the Indian Ocean 

32. WhoistheChiefMinisterof 
Tamil Nadu^ 

(a) M.G Ramachandran 

(b) K Karunakaran 

(c) S B. Chavan 

(d) N.T Rama Rao 

33. Lord Macaulay IS associated 
with 

(a) land reforms 
(|b) reforms m army 

(c) introduction ot English la¬ 
nguage in India 

(d) prohibition of Sati 

34. Which country IS the largest 
producer of tea in the world? 

(a) India 
(bl China 

(c) Brazil 

(d) Sri Lanka 

35. Theory of Relativity was 
discovered by: 

(a) Galileo 

(b) Einstein 

(c) Neil Bohr 

(d) Issac Newton 

36. The first railway fine in India 
was inaugurated in: 

(a) 1858 

(b) 1855' 

(0 1853 

(d) 1852 


37. Men's'WirtibfeddaSJ^es 

title for 1987 was won by; 
ia) Boris Becker 

(b) Ivan Lendl 

(c) Pat Cash 

(d) Stefan Edberg 

38 Alloy of 67% copper (Cu 
and 33% zinc (Zn) is: 

(a) Naval Brass 

(b) Yellow Brass 

(c) Cun Metal bronze 

(d) Aluminium bronze 

39 The 13 th All-india gold cu| 
Hockey Tournament was held in |ul 
this year at: 

(ai Calcutta 

(b) Srinagar 

(c) New Delhi 
(cO Bombay 

40 Magsaysay Award, 1987, fr 
international humanitarian under* 
landing, has been won by- 

fa) an Indonesian 

(b) an Indian 

(c) an American 

(d) a Thailander 
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Correction 

Oct 1967 issue page 232 

Q. 33 and Q. 34. Answers shoul 
be (a) and (d) respectively instead < 
(b) and (a) printed wrongly. 

Sept 1987 issue page 160 

Qi 3S. In the question April 2' 
1987, should be read as April 2' 
1986. 

The mistakes are regretted. 
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the EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESHONS 


Q. As per the latest reptirl of 
:t s, rve Bank of India what growth 
.itc lor India has been recorded lor 
h,\.‘ar 198b-87? 

Ans. Between 4 5 and > per 
,Mii, In 198'>-86 the growth rale 
Cl (tided was 5 I per cent 

Q. What are the main points of 
he Malionai Water Poluy/ 

Ans. The National Water I’olir y 
iiinmits Itself to utilising water as a 
in (ii'us national asset and harnes 
i!if^ it trrim a national perspective 

III policy acc epts iiver basins as the 
'..i( unit ot planning Individual 
'■ \i lopment projects will belorrnu- 
iicil by the State's but within the 
lainewotk ot an overall btisin plan 
he policy also provides lor a nati- 
.n.il inloimation system to intc'giate 
he work ot C'entral and State* agen- 

iCS 

Q. Where is ON(jt' planning to 
lull a horizontal well on land lor its 
iM'lergtound coal gasitication (UCCji 

iin)('( 1/ 

Ans. Mehsana in Cujaial The 
iial leservc's in this arev are estimat- 
'll to be billion tonnes 

Q. Name the Indian Sail I rain- 
'ig Ship which will be repiesenting 
ii'lia in the Tall ships race in 
^cMralia/ 

Ans. Varuna 

Q. As per IMF what amrmnt ol 
•ipital outflow has taken place tiom 
li’veloping countries during 1974- 

IV 

Ans. Between $ 200-100 bi- 
linn 

Q. Name the chief of the Bofors 
ompany who had visited India in 
“ ’[Jtember to appear before the* Joint 
’irhamentary Committee which is 
■iiquiring into the alleged kickbacks 
II the purchase of guns by India from 
kifors of Sweden? 

Ans. Per Ove Morberg 

Q. Who has won the 1987 IJ S 
Ipen Tennis Men's singles title? 

Ans. Ivan Lendl. 


Q. What ii'urd iv.is made- l)\ 
(Mailina Navcuik",,,, ; 'In’ 11 S OjK-n 
lennis Chamfiioii' I'lp*.^ 

Ans. Mjiiina Na\r..til'*\a luid 
lliedistiiu lion ol sc oimg,. bisioiu I IS 
OpcTi triple wln>n she won liie 
Single's, (loulili’s and mixed double' 
championships I he last time the 
triple Clown was won was m 1970 
when Austidlian Maigaret ('ouil had 
won the three title's 

Q. As pel the latest lepoils 
what IS the amount ol tlu' Ihird 
World debt'' 

Ans. $1 lllliillion Ihisamount 
IS lf)9 per ( eni ol the total c-xpoits ot 
goods and seivices by tlu' Ihircl 
World c ountiies 

Q. [o mobilise aclditioniil 
resouicc's to mc'c'l the severe 
drought in India, govc'rnnieiil has 
imposed ceitain tiesh taxc's'' ()utlmc' 
bric'lly thc’sc' taxes*' 

Ans. Ilic' Iresh taxes aie lo net 
an acldilional sum ol Rs ill) rroie 
I he yic'lcl liom diu'c t taxes will lie Rs 
220 c ior(' and tiom c usti mis duties Rs 
2S0 crorc' 

-- A S per cent suichaigc' has bc'en 
imposed cm all income* tax payeis 
whose loltil income' is ovc'i Rs 
KMUK) per annum and also on 
corperrate* profits c'xcc'eding Rs 
SO,000 Ihe surchaige will be* loi 
thc'assessmc'nl year l9H8-89oiily 
-- A surcharge ol 10 per cent on 
wealth-tax has bec'ii imposed 

- 10 pc’i cent surcharge- hits bc'eii 
imposed on the domestic air fares 
and dii-c onditioned and first c lass 
railway fare's 

- A surcharge c»f 5 pc*r cc'nt ad 
Vci/crrem by way ol inc rease in auxi ■ 
liary duty cm all im|)orts except 
crude pelicsieum and items that 
are exemjit from auxiliary duty. 

Q. Who has been given the 
1987-88 Kalidas Samman^ Which 
Stale has instituted this award? 

Ans. Pandit Ravi Shankar. Ihe 
award has been instituted by Madhya 


Pi icK'-ah governnient 

Q. Rc'cc'iitly scic'iitists have 
waincnJ that the* o/onc* layer in the 
atmcjspheie, vshich prolecls the 
c'arth liom ultia-violet rays is in 
danger ol gc'ttmgcle.stroved The use 
ol which product has been found to 
be* most haimtui to the ozone layer? 

Ans. ( holo'lliioroiaibons 
■cKs 

Q. ?)n Septc'inbei 4, 1987 at 
which jilace in Rajasthan 'Sati' was 
cominiitc'd^ N.ime the- woman who 
c ommittc'd 'Sati'-' 

Ans. 'Sati' burning oneselt 
along with the* clc-ad husband-was 
commiUc'd by IH-yc'ar-olcl Roop 
kanwai in lleorala village* in Sikar 
clistiict ot Rajasthan 

Q. Which Rc'gimc-nl ol the* 
Indian Aimv h.is taken ovc*r the pu*s- 
tigious (aiarcl dutic-s ol Rashliapati 
lliiawaii'' Alter how many yc'ars does 
the* < haiigc- ol (iiiard take (ilac c*^ 

Ans. Ilogra Rc'gmieni Ihe 
change ol (luaid lake's jclaec* eve-ry 
thic'c- years .ind is givc'ii lo the regi- 
mc-nts acc ending to llieii seiiioiity 
and sc-rvic c* rec ends 

Q. Name the- lc*adc*i of 11 It in 
Sii I aiika who di»*d attei 12 days of his 
last unto-clc'alh which he was doing 
to jUi-ssuiise Sii I ankagovernmentto 
mc-c’t c c'lUiin dc*maruls ol 11 Tf^ 

Ans. Amrilhlmgam Iheelc'pan 
Q. Wh(*n IS the- World louitsm 
day cc'lebratecW 

Ans. Seplt'rnber 21) 

Q. What ainount ol loan has 
bet-n given by the* Woibl Bank to 
India ic) meet thc' ac ute cJr> night situa¬ 
tion'' 

Ans. $ H)i) million 
Q. Which c.ouiitiy will be 
making use- cjf nc'xl Indian Augment¬ 
ed Satellite launch Vehicle* lASlV) 
mission, scheduled for Match-April 
1988, to pul into space* a spc'cially 
designed remote sc*nsing camc*ra'' 
Ans. Wc'st (jcrrnany 
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SPORTS 


ATHLETICS 

World Athletic Championships 

S omt; shTling feats of speed, skill, 
stammd and enduianee en¬ 
thralled ovei live lakh specLiturs who 
watched athletes from 170 countries 
during the nine-day second Wirrid 
Tratk and Field Championships 
which loncluded in a triumph for 
Fast Germany at Rome on September 
6. A giealer show m alhlcties wa*> 
never seen before and may not be 
seen again till at least the 1991 1 hud 
World Championships at Tokyo 

The medals tally of first five c oun- 
Iries was as follows 


Country 
East Germany 
United Slates 
Soviet Union 
Bulgaria 
Kenya 


Co/f/ S//v('r Bron/e 
10 11 10 

9 5 5 

7 12 () 

f - 1 

1 


The positions of the top three 
nations were a repeat of the inau¬ 
gural c hainpionships, held at Helsinki 
in I98J 


World Records: The show()iece 
of the championships was a clash in 
the 100 meties between defending 
champion American Carl Lewis and 
Commonwealth title-holder Ben 
JohnscMi c>l C anada All brute st¬ 
rength, Johnson exploded out of the 
blocks and streaked past the finishing 
line in a breathtaking time of 9 83 
seconds, a new world record. The 
previous best of 9 93 seconds had 
been set by American Calvin Smith in 
1983 


The second world record to be 
erased was in the women's high |ump 
when Bulgaria’s Stefka Kostadinova 
sailed over 2 09 metres and thus 
added a centimetre to her previous 
best. 


Golden Sprint Double: Silka 
Gladisch of east Germany earned the 
distinction cjf scoring a golden sprint 
double and thus becoming the 
fastest woman athlete in the world 
Rippling with muscle and with long 
strides, she breasted the tape m 100 
melrc‘s in 10 90 seconds and in the 
200 metres in 21 74 sec onds 

Other Doubles: Fall and well- 
built Russian Tatyana Samolyenko 
c laimed two gold medals by winning 
the 1,500 metres (4 nuns 58 56 secs) 
and the 3,000 metres (8 mins, 38 73 
secs) Idckie Joyner-Kersee ol the 
USA prcjved to be the bestall-roun- 
cfer among women by winning the 
seven-event heptathlon with a toUl 
of 7,128 points and got her second 
gold medal in the long jump with a 
leap ot 7 36 metres 

Fall of a Champion: East German 
Torsten Voss ended the reign of 
double Olympic champion and 
defending title-holder Daley 
fhompson of Great Britain by 
winning the great test of all-round 
proficiency, the 10-c*vent decathlon, 
with a tally of 8,680 points 
Thompson was 556 points behind 

Winner of new Event: Norway's 
Ingrid Kristansen, world record 
holder m 5,000 metres and 
marathon, crushed opposition in the 
women's 10,000 metres, introduced 
tor the first time in the World Cham¬ 
pionships She romped home in 31 
minutes 5.85 seconds, enough to 
leave the rest of the field railing 

India's Poor Show: India's sprint 
queen PT Usha, who missed a 
bronze in the Los Angeles Olympics 
qualified for the second semi-final of 
the 400 metres hurdles in which she 
finished sixth. That was the end of 
India's challenge, the two quartets 
of Ashwini Nachappa, Vandana 


Shanbag, Sany Joseph and Vandaiii 
Rao in the 4 x 100 metres relay diid 
PT Usha, Shiny Abraham, Vandana 
Shanbag and Vandana Rao in the 4 * 
400 metres relay, failing in their fuM 
appearances 

Important Gold Medal winners: 

MtN 

WO m Ben Johnson (Canada 
Time 9 83 secs (world record) 

200 m Calvin Smith (USA) 

400 ni Ihomas Schoenbe It 
(GDR) 

800 m Billy Konchellah (Kenya’ 

Marathon Doughles Wakihuri 
(Kenya) 

High jump Patrick Sjochc'i) 
(Sweden). 

Long lump Carl Lewis (USA) 

Pole vault Sergei Bubka (USSR/ 

Shot put Werner Guenthoc 
(Switzerland) 

Discus Juergen Schult (GDR) 

Decathlon Torsten Voss (GDRi 

WOMEN 

WO m Silke Gladcsch (GDR) 

200 m Silke Gladisch (GDR). 

400 m CIga Bryzgma (USSR) 

800 m Sigrun Wodara (GDR) 

10,000 m Ingrid Kris'tianse 
(Norway) 

Marathon Rosa Mota (Portugal! 

High jump Stefka Kostadmov 
(Bulgaria). 

Long jump Jackie Joyner-Kersc 
(USA) 

Shot put Natalia Lisovskay 
(USSR) 

Discus: Martina Helimann (GDR 

Heptathlon Jackie Joyner-Kerse 
(USA) 
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boxing 

World Titles 

Flyweight: Unleashing a deadly 
I jiibination of jabs and hooks, Thai- 
I'lids Sot Chitalada knocked out 
viiith Korea's Anh Raeki in the fourth 
r.»irid to retain the World Boxing 
t ouncil flyweight crown 

Featherweight: Azumah Nelson 
. 1 ) Ghana easily retained his World 
Itiixing Council flyweight title with a 
unanimous 12-round points decision 
. u-r Marcos Villasana of Mexic(> 

CRICKET 

Oeodhar Trophy 

he Deodhcir Trophy, symbol of 
instant critket, will remain in 
[inssession of North Zone for the 
SCI ond year in sue cession and for the 
lliiid time since iLs inception in 1971 
\<iiih zone defeated West Zone*, 
pievious winners for six times, by 
•even wickets in the final at I'ari- 
(kibad 

GOLF 

D.C.M. Championship 

cjrtuncs fluctuated and 24-year- 
old Bunty Singh Kandhawa a 
< akulta-based professional em- 
i-iged winner ol the sixth D C M Goll 
I hampionship with a card ot 285 

The top honours toi the amateur 
••cition were snatched by Brig |oga 

R. 10 of the Army Engineering Corps 

GYMNASTICS 

Services Championships 

ndian Navy retained the title for 
the seconci year in succession, in 
the Inter-Services Gymnastics Cham¬ 
pionships. 

HOCKEY 

S. -E. Asian Games 

^ Malaysia scored a hockey gold 
1 Vldouble in the South-East Asian 
Carnes which concluded at Jakarta on 
'September 18. In the final of the 
men's section, Malaysia defeated 
Indonesia by two goals to ml. Despite 


being held to a draw by Thailand, 
Malaysia bagged the gold medal in 
the women's section 

Women's National Championship 

dilways lelamc'd the Lady Rjlan 
Fata 1 rophy toi the eighth yeann 
suciessiop by defeatiiigAii Inclia 1-0 

Surjit Memorial Tournament 

L ocked in a 2-2 draw in an action- 
packed final, )( 1 Mills (Phig- 
wara) and Railway Coach Eaclory 
were declared joint winners ot the 
louith All-India Surjit Singh Memorial 
Hockey Tournament 

SWIMMING 

A.-I. Police Championships 

urendt r Fokas of the B S F was 
adjudged the best swirnmei in 
the 3tith All-India Police Acjiiatic 
Championships 

The Ci'ntral Resc'rve Polic e fore e 
swimmers, displaying Inmienclous 
staying powers, retained the ovc'rall 
team title 

National Junior Championships 

aharashtra's lanky wonder F)oy 
Gaurav Kapur c rowned himselt 
with glory bagging 10 gold mi>dals in 
Group 1 of the boys' evc'iits in the 
14th National junior Age Group 
Aquatic Championships which conc¬ 
luded at Bombay on Sc'piember I 
Fhe Lissom laurane Verghi*se of 
Karnataka displayed all round prow¬ 
ess to capture eight gold medals in 
the girls' Croup 1 sec tion 

TENNIS 

U.S. Open Championships 

fter a battle royal lasting four 
hours and 27 minutes, two-time 
defending c hampion and world No. 
1 top-seeded 27-year-old Ivan Lendl 
of Czechoslovakia, feeling "lousy" 
from the effects of influenza, staved 
off a strong challenge from third- 
seeded Mats Wilander of Sweden to 
win the men's singles crown for the 
third consecutive year in the U.S 
Open Tennis Championships. 


Defending champion 30-year- 
old Martina Navratilova of the U.S.A. 
saw off top-seeded 18-year-old Steffi 
Graph of West Germany, to win her 
fourth women's title of the cham- 
jrionshipi,. Navr.itilova also complet¬ 
ed a historic U S Open treble when 
she won the women's doubles m 
paitnership with fellow American 
Pan Shriver and the mixed doubles 
with Spaniard Lmilio Sanchez This 
distinction had pieviously been 
achieved by Australian Margaret 
( ourt in 1970 
Rc'su/fs' 

Men's sing/c's Ivan Lendl (Cze- 
’c hoblovakia) 

Women's s/ng/es Martina Navra¬ 
tilova (USA). 

Men's i/ouf)/es StcTan Fdberg 
and Anders Jairyd (Sweden). 

Women's ilouhirs Martina 
Navratilova and Pam Shrivc'r (USA) 
Mixed douhli's Martina Navrati¬ 
lova (USA) and imilio Sanchez 
(Sjiain) 

Davis Cup 

amesli Kiishnan ot India played 
some ol the finest tennis of his 
c arc'ei on Oclobcn 4, 1987 at Sydnc'y 
in Australia to guide India to a )-2 
upset victory over defending cham¬ 
pions Austialia in (he F)avis Cup 
tennis semi fin.il 

India bc-caine only the third 
nation to dc‘t(‘at Australia in a Davis 
( up mate h on Australian soil. USA 
and Britain are the olhc-r two to 
ac hic've this feat 

Before this India had reached the 
final only once in 1974 but withdrew 
rather than play South Africa 

In the semi-finals lnd»a led 2-0 
after the opening two singles but lost 
the doubles match In the first reverse 
singles match Vijay Amrithraj lost the 
match to John Fitzgerald ButRamesh 
Krishnan turned the table to India's 
favour by defeating Wally Masur 8-6, 
fa-4, fa-4 

Krishnan rallied from 1 -4 down in 
eac h of the tii st two sf^ts in outplaying 
Masur. 
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Curreni General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

! IPKF: Indian Peace Keeping Fo- 
' rce. 

JPC; Joint Parlidiru-'fitaryCommi- 
kee. 

. MEOSS: Monocular [.lurtro-op- 
tlc,al Stereo Scanner 

ODA: (JveiiCMS. Development 
Agency 

OSV: Olfbhore Supply Vessel*. 
UCC; Underground ( oal Gasifi¬ 
cation 

AINARDS 

Dhanvantari Award 

r B.N. Chdkrav.iily, homoeopath 
and honorary ohysician to the 
West Bengal Governor, has been 
awarded the I‘i87 Dhanvantari 
Award 

Kalidas Samman 

he I‘187 Kalidas Samman, the 
national award instituted by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government foi 
oxtt'llond' 111 pcrUirniinfi arts, /las i 
been giv'en to /’arrc/rf R.ivi 'ilumktir 

I he .ivvard has been given to 
'audit Kavi Shankar lor his outsland- 
ng iieativilv, evcellenie and long 
rncl deduated s<>ivu e in the tield ol 
lassieal niiisK 

The award (aiiic's Rs one lakh in 
ash and a placjue ot honour 

DEFENCE 

lAF opens technical training school 

iidian All lone has opened its No 
1 I ec him al 1 ypt' 1 raining! ILITKA) 
School in ('handigaih Ihe school 
will laulitate Air lone technicians 
not onl\ lo maintain ihc'ii tlying 
machines in comiral rc'adiness but 
also to keep them abieasl with the 
latest m aiicratt technology 

lAF plans to open'six moie such 


type ot schools in diflc'ient parts ot 
the countiy. 

The fast changing security 
sc enario in the iegion and c^vc?n faster 
advancing aviation technology liave 
nc’cessitated an exhai.Aive training 
of the maintenance sLrif in order to 
enable them to cope with the exact¬ 
ing recjiiirements ot ihe lighter 
aircraltotthc'Aii lorce (his need for 
cornpiehensivc leihimal training 
was underlined by a high poweied 
committee in 1‘}8t headed by the 
present Air Chief La I'oniaine liimsell 

The No I ILIIR\ school, a 
pioneer institution ot its km I, 
conducts training lourses ot .!J-24 
wec.'ks duration foi aeronautic al engi 
neers in maintenand* and serve ing 
of three dilleierit ty[)es i .1 aire latt that 
are already in seivice with the lAI^ 

Young men who have' complel- 
(‘d then 10 ^ J education ate taken 
into the ILIIKA Sr hool and tiisl 
impartc'cl 8 weeks ot ther irc'tir al train¬ 
ing about the intiicacies ol aiicrall 
fee/irio/rrgv'be/ore r/iev are a//ovvec/ 1 
to 'harfieii then skills on an .rin rail ! 
dc'clicated lot the purfiose, 

Cveiy tighter airr rail needs a 
thiee day servic mg alter St) houis ol 
tlying and a thorough ovei-haulmg 
after 800 houis ot flying, bc'sides the 
daily routine chec ks before and allei 
eachsoitie Sue h a gigantic mainten¬ 
ance commitment lecjuires a vast 
lesc'rv'e ot skilled technical pe- 
isonnel and to ecprip the lAF techni- 
(lans with this skill is the onerous 
responsibility ot the I Lll RA Sc bools. 

OIL 

Hydrocarbons' discoveries boost 
reserves 

A sti mg ot new discoveries made 
during the last three months 
have substantially c ontributed to the 


reseives of hydrorcarbons it, ,[,p 
western offshore area. 

T wo of the four recent gas sinkc;, 
m the west have been in Udii,an 
oftshcjre The discovery of g.i^ m ihi- 
C-22 and C-24 structure in D.iman 
ollshore have further brighleiicil thr 
piospe(tsc)f this area Solar lt)i,tf,(i( 
of the SIX wells drilled in thi .m-,, 
have hydrocarbon bearing 

Ihe vveslem otfshcjie h.ts i i. 
piospects ol which ‘JO have' ■. i„ 
Imen drilled I he total ml ie*c i o ■„ 
llie atea have increased Irmn IJ 
million tonneMM 1*^/S (on>',irl\ ’m'li 
million tonnes at piesent Stm'l.nl. 
the* gas lesetves have also mr 'e i 11 ! 
Iiom a meagre ’8 hillion ".I'n 
mc'lic'N lo 811 billion uibic eu 'i 
during tills period Since l‘)8ll lui'. 

lytoiii ni'w disc overies -(om| .. 

1 i oil, live- oil and gas .mtl ns g.'- 
have Ix'en made in vvc'sic'rn ottsliiH. 

I 

Apart liom Bomfray High, Ih c 
olher western otlshoii' oiIIh 1.'' 
Heera, Katna and Panna -have I'fin 
corilribuling to i(s (e.ra/ oulpui 
Produc lion fiorn K.itna held, soi/lli 'i 
Bombay High commenced i 
November 1‘)82 Heera held was pul 
on production in Maich l‘•)84 an>i 
f)rocluclion tiom Panna field Marle>! 
in Decembei 1986 

Indigenised drilling vessels for 
ONGC 

lie Oil and Natural (Jas C’ommi 
ssion (ONG(') has taken a majc'i 
step towards inciigenisation by doing 
away with foreign offshore sup|}l. 
vessels (OSV) m Bombay offshore 

The OSV revitalisation operauon 
by the public sector undertaking ha - 
resulted in a saving of Rs 7T crore iu 
foreign exchange every year Toda- 
ONGC owns 17 Indian made OSV s 
out of a total ot JI This is a ma|o> 
triumph tor an oiganisation whici- 
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A'lin Uire IBQ •.•ffv 

itKlioif supply ves^s; 

mi shore supply vessels are the 
II s which maintain constant flow 
,, ,i!|)i)iies to the nation's oil installa- 
,„n. ,n high seas. They transport 
vatn. chemicals, tools, spares and 
n I ( ssi Ties and food for the oil men 
Milking oftshore. 

(^NC'iC sources pointed out that 
,v ,Mial'>ling Indian shipyards to build 
1 >1 Its OSV's It had provided a big 
v.,isi tf) the country's shipping 

!' I'IsllV 


RESEARCH 

Age no barrier to exercise benefits 

A ii'Tdmg to an Amonian scim- 
nlist, Herbert de Vii(»s, the 
■ m1\ s iihility to benefit from esei- 
' (li.inges little, even unto ihe 
I Hit \'(',irs llierearesomerhanges 
Til .iKiimpany the aping proress, 

■" il'Mie are also some paiam''t( r^ 

' ■’ linii'l (hange 

Imtt |u*ople who did not cwi’i 
-r ii'.i’iilarly tliiough then youiigei 
■ liiise nol lost lIUKh hv the .igi’ 

' Ki \s thev move into ilieii WK 
'.I' li.ne loi-t about one quarter /)! 
I'll physual abilities but still ran 
"TiiMil liom even ise 

harly researth on aging .showed 
lilt people lotjsf about one ami a 
Till per tent ol llieii physual ability 
ler year fiom the age ol 40 onw'aid 
’'‘gular exercise can lediue this loss 
halt 

Howovt'i one per cent loss lelat 
il to the aging process has been 
"imed as necessary The balamc* 
alt per (.ent is due to inarlivit\ 

tJver the years, that unnec essaiy 
iss can add upto a lot Part ot th»‘ 
‘Mson older people leel they can do 
“ss work IS because the small lo's in 
'lusrle over the yc‘ars becomes a big 
■iss in oxygen-carrying ability later 
'lany older people dcjii't base 
niisclcs to load oxygen 

exercise benefits more than |ust 


me iiiusiitss oune loss ano oreaK- 
down IS induced and )oinls tiialt 
would bc'c ome stiff, instead, br^come 
more flexible Loss of standard 
rotlexes, whic h c an amount to 90 per 
cent by 7S, is also reduced. 

Skin blemishes can lead to cancer 

small mole on the lace or a 
c uuple on the hac k should be no 
reason for spetial roncein But 
downs or hundreds ol the skin 
blemisbr's ate anothei maltei 

Rc*( enl tc'seaic h suggnsts that the 
more moles a piTson has, the moie 
liki’K It IS that oni> ol ilumi will 
suddenly claiken oi liglitc'n, bccoitu’ 
patchy Ol fci//y TpiCMcl oi bh-i'd or 
Itch -all w.irmng signs ol malignant 
nu'lanoma, ,i r-im hut olten scnmis 
lorm III skin cancI'l 

Twi; clermalologisis at the 
Mmversitv nt ( alilninia 'i.in Iran 
cisn», csammcfl ijl incl.inoma 
patients and M't othc is |oi both 
n-gul.ir ni'ilc's ismall dad .md 
louglily (lie uiai; .md dvsplaslic mobs 
mi>'gulai III ioImiiih',, bmdc-i and 
sbapi" lh(‘\ loiind iImI I onip.iii'd to 


or me iryios ana mineran iww?? 
be collected for analysis by fSol^ 
gists, ', ‘ 

The West German research and' 
tec hnology ministry, which is funding 
the programme, hopes the sampleii 
wilt yield clues ab(.>ut the processes' 
that formed Ihe earth hundreds of 
millions ot years ago 

The drilling site in open fields 

near this town, was chosen for ite 
pailiculai go'jlogiral interest and 
stability 

I’lofessor Rcdf Crnmermann, the 
sfiiTititic coordinator of the project 
Taid his tc'am ol around 10(1 sc lentists 
ho|)c’d to disc over .something about 
llit> stress londition ol the' rock 
Livers-impoitant toi the unders¬ 
tanding ol cMtthquakes I htry hope to 
get some veiv c one lete rc'.sults from 
lhispro)c*ct III tcTins ol the prc'dirtion 
ol earthf|uakc‘s 

lUil c'ven w'lien dulling ends in 
I‘l9t>, the lioti’liolc' will still be fat 
tiom ihc' c'ailh’s c eiitn* .A |ourney to 
the cMith’s (r>nlrc*, tc'c lime ally impos- 
sihli at present, would be some 
() JOtl km long Ihe dc‘e(iesl hole yet 


pc'opic' uilli idmoles.T less people 

with 11 ’’) mole^ li.id a 1)0 pi'i leiil | dulled 1)\ man is m the Kola Peninsula 
gtc'alcT (li.inceoi 'uel.uii'nia J() lu j m llic> Sovic'l I Liion .ind measure's 12 
moles .1 MO pet I eiii gie.iii 11 haiic e i km II took I I y<*ais to drill 
'il-lOO mole' ,1 I III pet cent gie.tlei 
I lianc eand eini'' di.iii lOOmolestUIO 


SPACE RESEARCH 



[IC'I < C'lil giealei . li.iiK e 

Odyssey to earth's core begins 

esi (iC'imaii snenlists have 
stalled a lournev lowaids the* 
c entie ol llic* e.iilli dulling wlial the\ 
s,iv will bf' the world's deepest bore’ 
hole Ihe sc lenlists hope dial Ihc' ilU 
million dctllar pro|e( I will pioduce 
new evidence- about the compcjsi- 
tion ol the c'aith’s crust-the outer 
casing ot the planc-l 

Huge serin ms ot speciallv- 
haidened slec'l pipeline capped by a 
drilling dc'vicc', will bore into the 
earth ata projer led initial rate of e^ne 
metCT an hour As the machine diills 
down through iho rock of this rural 
rr'gion-Windisc h-Esc henbac h nr'ar 
the Czechoslovak border-samnles 


Ariane puts 2 satellites into orbit 

lie I iiropeaii sp.ire rocket Arian 
whic h blasted oil from th 
Kouiou Space- C'c'iilrc- in Irene 
(luyana on Sc-ptc-mher 10, 1987, 
sen (c'ssfnily placc-d into orbit two 
salc'llitps 10,Odd kiloinc'tic's above 
ihi' Iqiiator Wilb ibis Tuccessful 
launc h, the- European Space Agency 
appears tc) have won the r.'ic c against 
the US spate shuttle, having 
rornerc'd the launc li markel toi the 
next three years Ihe sluitile's next 
flight IS not sc herliilffl ht-lore lanuaiy 
1988 

Ihert- were some- tense 
mrmients during llv* laum h Six 
minutes betoie /c-nj lioui a possiblt- 
malfunrrioii was discovered in one 
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of the valves in the reservoir of ihe 
third stage of the rocket Ariane 
finally blasted off almost two hours 
behind schedule. A malfunrtion of 
the valves had caused the roc ket to 
explode on new yeai's £*ve in 1986 

just after the launch the tu'n 

satellites, Australia's Aussat and the 
European ECS-4, estimated to tost 
one billion Francs, were placc'd into 
orbit Aussat, which weighs 1,'I9S 
kilos IS Australia's third geo-station- 
ary satellite', which is c'spc'cted to 
carry out a sc’ries of c ornmunic ations 
functions One c)l Aiissat's thanneds, 
for instance, is uniciuely reserved for 
doctors trc'aling the Continent's 
Kangaroos, monitoring and distress 
calls 

INSAT-IC launch in '88 confirmed 

he successful test of the Fu- 
ropean rocket Ariane on 
September 16, 1987 has removed 
the uncertainty over the launch of 
India's communications satellite 
INSAT-IC in 1988 

Sources in the space department 
said they are confident that INSAT-IC 
would be launched by Ariane on 
schc'dule in )une 1988 

Ariane had been grounded since 
Its launch failure on May 11, 1986, 
and India had been worried about 
placing INSAT-IC in orbit to replace 
the aging INSAT-IB 

The life of INSAT-IB would come 
to end sometimes in 1989 

Arrangements have also been 
made with the U S tor putting 
another communicatic)ns satellite 
also in 1988 It will be a standby tor 
INSAT-IC 

Bonn to use ASLV mission 

est Germany will make use of 
the next Indian augmented 
satellite launch vehicle (ASLV) 
mission scheduled for March-April 
1988 It will put into space a specially 
designed remote sensing camera 
with the help of ASLV The camera 
will he fitted in the Rohini satellite 

Called monocular electro-opti¬ 


cal stereo 'Scanner (MEOSS) the 
camera is designed to provide three 
dimensional images of the cloud, 
land, surface, marine fishery resource 
and geological deposits in the coun¬ 
tries falling in the Rohini satellite 
flight path along the equator. 

It will be the most significant 
scientific instrument on board the 
satellite While the MEOSS will be a 
German project, its launch, mission 
and data management will be 
handled by the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) 
Images and data sent by MEOSS will 
be tracked at Hyderabad by the Nati¬ 
onal Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA) 
and at Weilheim by the German 
Space Agency 

Soviet cosmonaut completes 237 
days in space 

It Cdr Romanenko has set an 
endurance record in space alter 
spending more' than 217 days in 
orbit 

42-ye.ir-old Fit Cdr Romanenko 
had blasted into spac e on February 6, 
1987 along with flight engineer 
Alc.'xandc'i laveikin and bc'gan a 
series of experiments aboard the Mir 
space station 

Fit Cdr Romanenko has sur¬ 
passed the 217 days stay m space 
record set up in 1984 by three Sovicjl 
spat;emen, Leonid Kizim, Vladimir 
Solovyov and Oleg Atkov 

MISCELLANY 

821-cr forestry projects 

ndia IS executing 14 social forestry 
projects with external assistance 
These projects, financed by the 
World Bank and international deve¬ 
lopment agencies of the US, UK, 
Canada, Denmark and Sweden, are 
expected to be completed within a 
period of five to eight years 

Together, they will cost Rs 821.3 
crore Under these projects, trees are 
being planted covering an area of 
16 30 lakh hectares and a length of 
7 825 km The project involves plan¬ 
tation of 5611 crore seedlings. The 




project will consist of farm forestiy 
strip plantation, village woodiots 
rehabilitation of degraded forest and 
wastelands etc 

Antarctic ozone layer hits all-tin^ 
low 

T he earth's endangered o/un^ 
layer, which filters out damaging 
ultraviolet rays, has hit the Iovm*,i 
level ever recorded over the Anuirc; 
ic according to a US space agi-nn 
scientist 

"It's never good news to 
ozone deplete and the furthoi n 
spreads the worse the news gets 
says National Aeronautics and S|),i!i 
Administration (NASA) scieruii 
Robert Watson 

Stienlists are (oncerned Ihr 
depletion of ozone will bomb.inl 
earth with dangerous levels of ulti.i 
violet sun radiation that could taii'M 
fatal skin cancer, damage tin 
immune system and harm plants anr 
animals 

Studies have linked depletion <■' 
ozone with c hemic als called chloroi 
lurocarbons (CFCs) used in aeroso 
sprays, c oolants in retrigc'rators am 
air conditioners and solvents to cleai 
computer parts The CFCs can lingei 
in the atmosphere for as longas 1(H 
years 

Watson said ozone levels wen 
diminishing at high altitudes woild 
wide and urged all nations to sign ar 
international environmental pact 
endorsed by 24 countries ir 
Montreal, in September, 1987, to cii' 
CFC emissions. 

He said the ozone level over the 
Antarctic which had been espc 
cially low had fallen steadily since 
the mid-1970s, and dips dramali 
cally each August and Septembe. 
creating, what scientists some 
times term an ozone "hole", ovc 
the entire Antarctic continent The 
preliminary conclusion was tha' 
the 'hole' was caused by a combi 
nation of CFC pollutants anc 
Antarctic weather 
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bnprovB Your Word Povnor 


1 §avour: U) saviour (/;) taste lO protert (ri) 

\.i.rilion of flavour 

2 sauna: (a) extinct kind nflizard (bi saucer (c> 
,ini lent rork {cD steam bath (house) 

) puree: (a) soup of vegetables, c^tc, boiU'd to a 
ijuilp 'b) an Indian fried preparation {(.) puritied mater- 
ImI J) loiter about 

I 4 tacit: (a) unspoken, silent or implied (/)''Gi- 
ri4 "ame (c) tennis racket id) false baseless 

S hegemony: (a) acrimony ib) supremacy prc'- 
(jnmmance (i) tainted money iff' hedge against mtla- 
( 111(1 

b bigot: (a) twin-engined vi'ssel (b) peison ha 
' nc strong biceps (r'l co-pilot (f/) blindly, I'xcI'ssivc'lv 
(l( vtilecJ to a cause* 

7 transgress: (a) overstep, mlimgc* ih tiansler 
transplant id) talk loudly 

H adroit: (a) expert, skiltui (b) slow m action 
I leserved in nature (c/) fast moving 

artesian: (a) type of well producing constant 
Mipply ot water (b) product ot art ic) courtesan id) 
i'*ocialed with artery 

10 articulate: (a) frank and outspoken (b' calcu 
iili* If) account fcjr (d) person able to put thoughts 
'iito clear speech 


11 biped: laj two-tooted animal (ft) moped (d 

handicapped (c/) crawling insect 

12 unison; (a) with one voice (b) uniformity (c) 
unity ot pitch in sounds (r/) loud and free 

1 ^ sedulous: (a) diligent, persevering (b) credu¬ 
lous (cl mdeliHe (d) meddlesome 

14 histrionics: (a) ait and skill (b) historic aim co¬ 
ntent (c) theatrical perfoimance id) product of elec¬ 
tronic s 

1 S magnum-opus: (a) grand show (b) magnified 
image (c) c'xtra strong (cf) an artist's or writer's chief 
produc tion 

lb impresario; (a) lamous artist (b) crc'ator of 
impressions (c) organisc'i ot c oneert or drama company 
(</! bookshop manager 

17 vassal: (ai variation of vi>ssel (b) kind patron 
(c) dependent oi slave id) colleague m clistiess 

Ifi Ihespian: (a) scoundiel (bi actor oi actress 
(c I guc'st artiste Id) atheist 

1‘) confligrate: (a) to burn up (b) c'xpancl (c) pr- 
oliterate idi hc*ad count 

20 conjugation; la) Imkc'cJ with rnatrimony (b) 
|ommg of hands (f) sc hc'ine or system of veibs id) 
combination ot stars 





















































Appointments Etc. 


Appointed; Elected Etc. 

MoKinimad NAjih 42-voar-f)l<l 
lodclor Dt Af^h.inisl.in's M.iixist 
Government has heen .ippoinleil 
Head ol Stalt' ol Ids lotinliy 

Zinf Al-Ahi<lint' Hen Ah 11(' has 
been appointed new I’tirni' Minislet 
of luniMa 

Klin 1,11'li South KoreaS I^irc-t,- 
toi (,eneMl ol the foieign MiiDstiy's 
planninf* depaiirnenl, has liecMi 
appointed .is his coiinlrv's Ainbas 
sador to Inrii.i 

f’riri floiin Vue foiei^n Minis- 
tei of (jernian Dernotralu Repiiblu , 
has been un.minionslv I'leiti'd as 
President of the' I IN (.«>nei.il 
Asstunbly in its 42nd session 


Vi( r-Adinihil l.iyant i,anpa( 
Nfidkarni I le will be the next Chief of 
Naval Staff He will take over on 
Novemiu'r 10 when the* Naval ( hief 
Admiral RH lahiliani retiies 
Distinguished Visitors 

\dntii,il ')ir Wilh.nn Sf.i\e/e\ Ilii 
tain's I irst Scm I oid 

(I 1 ,on;ij> forei}>n Minister of 
Hiiima 
Died 

Mnluidi'vi Vrim.i Noted oclo^e- 
narian por'if>ss 

liki Unin'iM tinincMil Uidu Sall¬ 
ust He w.is sixty nine I lis re.il name 
was Ram I al 

Siin'ndi.i N.illi Noted atloi .ind 
smj»er ol v«'sl<>ryi‘ais Hc' was 7b 


EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

lb- Six Pakistanis and om' Al^han 
national kilh'd in Pak bomb blast 
III Peshawr*! 

17 -Terrorists strikt« in ,i big way m 

Amritsar rily by mdisuimmate 
filing .U three diflerent pl.ites 
t.rking the toll ol divut to I 1 
- M le.rst 22 persons killed m 
polu e firing .it thnu* pl.tr t*s m 
Sontit \i(ol distiui ol I.iinil 
N.idii 

18 Ir'rioiisis gim down six teat Iums 
in Pun|ab 

21 Indian pr'.ti e-k(M‘|)mg tioops 
ariest IS gnnnu'ii in then Inst 
substantial round-iip ol militant 
I anuls lefiisingto surrendei .trms 
ii'uh'i Sii lanka's Indian-barked 
pi'.u i> ai I oirl 

22 - \ LIS helieoplei lues and hits an 

Iranian i argo vessi'l killing loin 
sailois and in|iiiing foin otheis 
At h'ast 20 pi'isons are killed 
when lh(' liberation Tigeis ot 
Tamil f elam (UrEl attack a t.imp 


ot th(‘ iival mililani guMif) 

24- fight people .m> killc'd and .ibont 
Til won lull'd III <1 pi iweiliil 1)1 imb 
bl.ist m S.uirashlia's Mom town, 
about ()0 km fiom Rajkot 

25- « ol Silix'eni Kal)iika le .issnmes 
lonirol of the < .tivr'innu^nt ot 1 iji 
staging a si-i ond < ouj) 

2b- I 111. membi'i 'mnlhlmgam 
Theelepan, 24 diesattr’i 12 days 
ot 1 , 1 st unlo-death 

29 - Teiioiists gun down ten in 
Punjab 

( oujJ Irxider Sitiveni Rabuka 
derlari's Fiji de farlo rejuiblii 
with himself as its IdmiI 
-Landslide buries 500 m 
Colombo 

.TO-Rabuka suspends plan to form 
republic m Fiji 

The acting chief of the Akai 
lakht. Prof Darshan Singh, 
ai cuses the so-called 'Panthic 
Committee" of seeking to 
destroy the Sikh community by 
bimgmgiLs members to the brink 


of a "civil war". 

OCTOBER 

1 - Pat Anthony (48), the first wnm 
m the world to carry hei o 
grand children as a suirng. 
mother for her daughter gj, 
birth by ceasanan section 
healthy triplets at lohanni si, 
hospital 

2~A new political force comes 
being as Mr V P Singh foin, 
launches his "Ian Morcha' 

T—Curfew clamped in Lhas.i iin 
altfi the bloodiest not n 
1959 

5 -Iwelve members ot the hi., 
tion 1 igers ol Tamil f.l 
commit suicide at the* I'.i 
(.imfi 

-Hosni Mubar.ik re-eli'cted I 
sident ol Egypt 

<> -Mililaiv leader Colonel Siln 
Ral)uka declares Fiji a repul•! 

-Lilt kills fourteen person 
dillc'ient parts of noitl 
[iroumie of Sri lanka 

7— Reliance Woild (up urn 
ftegins 

— "P.inthu ( ommittee" mei, 
(.uidev Singh Asmanwal is ki 
in encoimtcD with Polu e 
Punjab 

-Tamil militants m Sri lank.i 
I(>() Sinhalese 

8— Pakistani troops make 
another bicf to dislodge 
Indian Army in the high-altit 
Siachen glacier but retreat . 
suffering casualties 

9— India and Sri Lanka vow to al 
by accord, IPKF crackdown 
Tamil militants. 200 roundec 
in prc'-dawn raids 

—LIS bombs and sinks three 
gunboats m the Gulf 

—Nagaland to go to the poll; 
November 18 to elect 60 me 
ers of Its State Assembly 

10—IPKF seizes LTTE radio and 
stations. 

—India suspends trade ties ' 
Fiji. 

-Eight IPKF personnel kiilec 
lanka by Tamil militants I 
doubles IPKF strength in 
Lanka 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDiTOR 


2>ea% 

a "CiUUfi GioiL (uuL MonoT. Ike <j/ieai ufMie^ ^nancU Bocoh., wJuU fte^evmf te ik 

“l^ieo^SUidiei, madeaimmo^UildeekieAwUuM^u)JuckuMUiicuidmfy)d6iead^peofU^<Ul(i^^ 
eipeaaikf'UieifMiU^iodcuf 'Sk4tLei de'im ^ deiiqM, ^ o^mameHi and ^ cdMtf ', ke iaicL J!a^ 

Ue added a ii^tupccud ietUettce "Pead mi to. cottkiadud (utd ampUe. mn- ie ielieo^ and take ^ (fM*Ued, 

LU te wei<fU and canUde/i. 'Coen kette^ known ii ike moUe micnded ma/i, the enhumce mam^ laA<fe 

"Some imhi, oeeto-ke taxied, otheMr h ke iwaUowed and iome j/ew to ke chewed and dufeited." 

Some kookd. aee to ke nead whMtf., w4h diligence and attenhon. 

Pi kai. keen om endea4MM/L to conpoem to Baeoni. dtdnm and make eoentf Uem o^ thti nuu^ifine pt 
off maiefual that necdi to ke chewed and difested, not m&teiif "md tn paoU and tken p>n<foiien. % 
kufkltf, encoMOijnu^ 'leiponie o^ onn numeioni ^teadeni leadi ni to keiieoe that we kaoe incoeeded 
om endeaoom But we do mi kekeoe m -leiimf on owl oau. 

AttoUm fvtool 0 ^ ihiA wM ke the ^anwpof /tnnudi Bnmkeo (p G.M. which, ai ninat, wdl ke p4i « 
weU comfuied matenud Pi would call pa ckewmc^ di^eihnf and iioMmf m ike koain ai> todofi ieckntcai 
enpe^ itoce 4Mduakte matmal tn a iopJuiUcated com^uUeo. 

kldh keU wcdtei. pox tfonx inoceei, 

Ifotni Uncexekf, ' ’ • 



EOirORfAL 


Huch RhetoriCg UtUe Gain 


S ummits have become common enough; 

whether they prove worth all the effort and 
(‘\fjonse is another matter. This is particularly true of 
mh top-level gatherings in Asia, the Middle East and 
Airira The only summit that proves really fateful and 
makes a lasting impact on the wide world is that 
between the Super Powers—the U.S.A and the Soviet 
Union The decisions reached at the eagerly awaited 
discussions between the two all-powerful Heads of 
State certainly affect almost^fhe entire world because 
the cruaal issues of war and peace are settled by them. 
\s for the other summits of the Third World, they make 
only a marginal imparl,, often none at all. 

for the most part the high-level talks among the 
(ountries of secondary importance and the declarations 
they issue after burning the midnight oil are full ol 
iinhes, reiterate all-too-familiar stands, voice the 
leelings of the needy millions These declarations are 
impressive in length, but it is doubtful whether the 
world's mighty Powers take any notice of them. Perhaps 
they invite derisive and cynical comment. And there the 
matter rests. 

The Kathmandu summit, held early in November, 
was true to type and typical of the abortive efforts of a 
group of seven South Asian countries, each of them 
earnest in its own way but far from being completely 
independent and self-reliant On the contrary, each 
member of this vocal SAARC group relies on one Super 
Power or the other, even if indirectly, for economic 
^sell-being Whenever gripped by distress of some kind, 
they took optimistically to Washington or Moscow. 

What they get, and when, depends on the suppliant 
nation'^ strategic Importance from the benefactor's 
Viewpoint 

Mutual cooperation undeniably leads to muUud 
benefit aftrf lessens tensions. Each summit of non- 
aligned, countries, for instan^, indicates good inten- 
tK'ns ahdhighli^ts the need ftw constant cooperation,' 
hilt the way to a destination which it is better not to 
n.unc ts paved by such intentions. 

''adileimaierTlifiOt^.t^M SAARC 


summit are stated to be: adoption of a regional conven¬ 
tion on the suppression of terrorism, the Kathmandu 
Declaration which reiterates high-sounding principles 
(but shorn of a concrete outcome) and a proposal for a 
food security reserve comprising a buffer stock of 
219,000 tonnes of wheat and rice. But what real gam 
would these ''achievements" ensure in practicef Very 
little. 

The convention on the suppression of terrorism is 
lull of loopholes and it is largely meaningless for India 
the worst affected country by this menace. Because ol 
the inherent flaws, India did not seem to be very keen 
on pushing the convention through In any case, the 
convention has been signed not by the Heads of State 
but by their foreign Ministers (or Ministers of State) It 
has yet to be ratified Be it noted that India has not rati¬ 
fied two earlier conventions on terrorism. The conven¬ 
tion will not fablitate extradition; that would require a 
regular bilateral treaty. Bilateral issues, and in fact all 
controversial matters of any type, are beyond the scope 
of SAARC 

The third "achievement", a proposed food reserve, , 
*would almost certainly turn out to be wholly inadequ¬ 
ate if there is a disaster. Moreover, the vital aspect of 
management and distribution remains unresolved. The 
reserve (to be built by nations which are ihemseh/es 
often short of grains and have little surplus) cannot be a 
certain, dependable guarantee of food aid when the 
need arises. The highly effective, prompt cooperation 
that IS a sine qua 9 on of such relief is lacking < 

As for the Kathmandu Declaration, it is repetitive 
and calls for dianges that smack of sweet dreams and 
elusive goals. Who can deny, for instance, that military 
expenditure is a mafor constraint on development, that 
a compr^ensive test ban treaty is needed to ensure 
peace, or that the suicidal arms race should be halted 
without further delay to save humanity from disaster^ 
The appeal for a new Econoroic Order is also likely to 
remain a futile exercise. Keeping SAARC alive is a 
commepdab/e aim all the same. Ii provides a good 
opting and a change from dull routine 

* t 







the fir^l two lollrrs hjvc been jrf/i/dgerf 
to be the bat out of the bunth received for 
this issue Ejrh of the writers is being given j 
pme ol fis fO 
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WOULD OF MAKE-BELieVe 

Apropoi of your enlightening editorial 
"Torrent of Wordt Without Action' (Nov iiiue), 
words arc indeed ideas, while actions arc the 
concrete manifestations of those ideas. We have 
ideas galore, but in the absence of men of 
action these Ideas peter out. Mere rhetoric, 
platitudes and resolutions passed at summits 
and seminars can't suffice to wipe out the 
worldwide poverty. Illiteracy, inequality and 
Ignorance. 

The Super Powers arc an unhelpful lot; 
they remain busy with their self-aggrandisement 
plans. On the other side, developing and 
under-developed countries arc either weaklings 
or victims of Super-Power rivalries. 

They lack the grit to ioiiow an Indepen¬ 
dent course of action. India may be an escep- 
llon, but look at Pakistan and Afghanistan 
These Third World countries should dictate 
terms rather than be dictated. Only then would 
the Super Powers wake up from their sickening 
slumber and grani the teeming humanity what 
It its due as per the tenets of human dignity 
Reagan, Gorbachov, Margaret Thatcher and 
other mighty potentates should descend from 
Ihelt world of make-believe to a slate of real¬ 
ism. 

Luiknow Sh.iilrndr.i Singh 

2 

Your editorial tircstet the futility of 
attending such summits by heads at Gover¬ 
nment, leaving aside the urgent problems of 
their countries merely to indulge in oratory. 

The recent Commonwealth Summit (to 
attend which our P.M. even risked his life) 
turned out to be a farce For the Indian gover¬ 
nment it was more important to find solutions 
of the hardships faced by the Fi|lans of Indian 
origin after the coup But CHOGM refrained 
from taking any step against the Fi|l Gover¬ 
nment by debarring it from CHOGM 
membership. Will this end the misery of the 
Innocent Fijians ol Indian origin! 

Moreover, the summit has raised the 
broader question of the legitimacy of CHOGM 
where a single country, Britain, suppressed the 
voice of the other member-countries. This lead 
us to conclude that CHOGM Is nothing but 
"Chaps Holidaying on Government money ' 
Pjtnj Ahhtiy K.m|aii 

J 

George Bernard Shaw asked Gandhiji, 
when the latter,went to participate In the 
Round Table Conference (1931); "Does not the 
RTC try our patience!’ Gandhiji made a painful 
confession: "It is not the patience that mailers 
The whole thing Is a huge camouflage, and the 
harangues to which we are treated are meant 


only to mark lime. .Everything must go by 
roundabouts and tortuous ways." 

Today the same drama is being enacted 
numberless times. Talkathons are held and 
futile resolutions are passed, with no solution 
In the offing The need is to do something 
concrete for the suffering and deprived 
sections of the world 

lurknow Brijesh Rastiigi 

4 

CASTE SYSTEM 

The essay published In your October 
Issue, "Caste System and Caste Wars", Is 
thought-provoking The institution of caste has 
been one of the important factors affecting 
India's life for the last 4000 years, i c, since 
2000 B.C. There was some weakening of this 
institution during Mahatma Gandhi's spell But 
even 40 years after Independence Indian polit¬ 
ics revolves around castes. The caste system is 
strongest In the Hindi bell and in the four 
Slates In the South, while it Is weakest In the 
North-East across the Brahmaputra Though the 
evil of unlouchabilily has been on the wane, 
especially in urban areas, it persists in India's 
villages where the lower castes are still isolated 
from society and have separate wells for drink¬ 
ing water 

industrialisation, urbanisation, spread of 
education and economic uplift of the masses 
alone will end the evil 

faminu Riimji Dass Shaima 

5 

Indian culture hat a unifying effect, but It 
Is caste-oriented. The caste foundation is such 
that It has absorbed everything Perhaps this is 
the force that has kept Indians unified to a 
great extent, though we have occasional spurts 
of communalism. It may be said that Indian 
culture hat just enough religion (castes) to hale 
one another but not enough to love one 
another. 

Pun lOrissnl Yua|ushree Rath 

6 

Your topical essay "Caste System and 
Caste Wart' (October issue) is very timely. It 
reveals a stark reality in the present world of 
superstition At present India is caught in a 
tornado ol communal crises, the caste conflict 
is piercing her heart like a mittile fired by her 
own men How shameful this Isl 

'Every Slate it a welfare State.' How far it 
this true! The much-lauded plans are not being 
properly impiemenlcd by the Stale administra¬ 
tions. Are we really free! The coils of caste have 
gripped us. 

Abolition of this system does not appear 
to be possible because of the lack of rattonallty 
and of Ike sense of brotherhood among us. 

How can we reconcile this with modern Civill- 
salion and the concept of the 21sl century! 
Simbalfiur ChiDtu Mahananda 

7 

In the heart-warming Cover story (Oct 


Issue) you have made H dear thal most Indiam, 
even those occupying keypesHlons, can br 
purchased easily. Yes, all are eager to occupy 
high poslttons, but none are morally strict 
Instead, they reiterate high-sounding moral 
prindples which are grossly flouted in practice 

An offidal holding a low position, when 
found guilty, Is retrenched or otherwise 
punished if he has no Influence in elHe drclei 
and cannot win over those In high positlom by 
means of money power. But those in top ranln 
escape cunningly when faced with such situa¬ 
tions; they have money enough and to spare 
Money, or power can today make or unmake 
anything, t^en the leaders are hankering after 
wealth and arc power thirsty, how can one 
expect morality, sincerity and loyalty to became 
predominant! 

Bf.ubinenvar Rahindra Nath Sali.i 

0 

NUCLEAR DUPLICITY 

Your article "Pakistan's Nudear Duplicity' 
(Oct '87) clearly shows that Pakistan is confus¬ 
ing the whole world by Us false statements 
regarding the so-called "Islamic bomb' 

Pakistan has been, and still remains, India's 
prindpal security concern. Pakistan has taken 
lull advantage of the Soviet presence in Afgha¬ 
nistan and the situation in West Asia to become 
the frontline State in US strategic perceptions 

India cannot afford to remain a silent 
spectator We should make our options dear 
Nuclear weapons in the hands ol small coun¬ 
tries hke Pakistan are dangerous and disastrous 
We should prepare ourselves to meet any chal¬ 
lenge, In particular we should take measures 
without delay to counter the threat posed by 
the "Islamic bomb' 

BurnpurlWBI B ' 

9 

REOIONAL STATEHOOD 

The items In Current Affairs headed 
"Parallel Govt In lharkhand' and "New Solulim; 
for Gorkhaland’ (Nov Issue) have prompted me 
to write about the regional demands (or State¬ 
hood In the IBth century India was divided 
into a number of Stales and prlndpalities, < 
Hyderabad, Bengal, Avadh, Mysore, Kerala, 
Punjab, Delhi, Agra, Mathura, etc. Formally they 
were accountable to the Centre, but pracliciHr 
they were functioning according to their own 
will. The East India Company followed the 
policy of "Divide and Rule*. Thus the Centre 
had become weak. The British seixed political 
and economic power, and as a result we 
became slaves. 

The same phenomena of division of the 
central authority is going on now. Some Union 
Territories want Statehood and some communi¬ 
ties want separate Slates, (or example, Ihark- 
hand and Gorkhaland. The new States are 
governed by their own regional parties, not by 
the natloiMl party which Is governing the 
Centre. Practical^ these are independent; 
somehow they enjoy the confidence of their 
electorates. Thus one-third of the Slates have 
their own powerful regnal parqi. The Centre 
should maintain unity and Integrity of the 
country and ensure communal harmony instead 
of granting Statehood to regional communiiu« 

Aligarh tUP) Mohd Usman O' 
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Foreign Funds for 
Terrorists 

A n answer to the question from 
where the terrorists operating in 
India get the funds for buying sophis¬ 
ticated weapons has been provided 
by a report prepared by official agen¬ 
cies. It IS learnt that a large chunk of 
foreign funds flowing into the 
country, ostensibly for the promo¬ 
tion of religious, social and educati¬ 
onal programmes of voluntary agen- 
cies, lb finding its way to linance 
terrorist activities. 

reirorist organisations in Punjab 
are said to have benefited by the 
diversion of such funds, and the 
manner in which the; diversion lakes 
place IS said to be a highly organised 
affair, with the result that the investi¬ 
gating agencies have not yet bc'en 
able to pinpoint the mechanism 
wiiK h operates 

The Centre, therefore, proposes 
to lake measures to control and 
regulate the flow of these lunds to 
ensure that the (ontribulions from 
foreign countries are utilised for the 
puposes for which Ihc'y are mcMnt 
and are not diverted to illegal and 
anli-national activities 

A recent survey showed that Rs 
i20 to Rs 350 croie IS received every 
year by 11,283 voluntary religious, 
social, educational and c ultural orga¬ 
nisations There are a large* number of 
Western donor countries, but the 
bulk of the amount is said to come 
from the Gulf and other Arab coun¬ 
tries 

The organisations benefiting 
from these donations are on the 
approved list of the Central Gover¬ 
nment, but after several cases of 
misuse of such funds came to the 
notice of the Government, some 200 
organisauons were banned. The CBI 
IS also said to be probing the activi¬ 
ties of many such organisations to 
ascertain how they have been able to 
channel the funds into illegal and 
anti-national work 


The quantum of foreign funds 
being received by voluntary organi¬ 
sations m the country has been rising 
progressively every year. There was a 
spurt during the Janata regime, but of 
late amounts are said to be increas¬ 
ing. Most of the agencies which are 
suspected to be diverting funds are 
said to be religious organisations. 

Tamil Nadu heads the list of the 
States in terms of both the amounts 
received from abroad and the 
number of beneficiaries. Every year, 
the Slate is said to receive around Rs 
45 crure, shared by as many as 660 
organisations. The figures for some 
other Slates arc- Maharashtra Rs 32 
crore; Kerala Rs 29 crore, Delhi Rs 27 
crore, 4ndhia Pradesh Rs 25 crore 
and Karnataka Rs 15 crore. 

Campaign to Fight 
Communaiism 

T he; Left parlies have launched a 
countrywide campaign against 
communaiism and separatism. The 
national convention convened by 
them called on all "patriotic forces 
and democratic minded people to 
lake up in right earnest the crusade 
against the dark forces of communal 
reaction and separatism" 

The ccmvenlion adopted a 
declaration and also set up a coordi¬ 
nating committee to conduct the 
national campaign, which would 
include Statc'-level conventions The 
declaiation hold the Cong-I Gover¬ 
nment at the Centre and various 
communal organisations like the RSS, 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, Jamal-e- 
Islami, Muslim United Front and 
Panthic Committee responsible for 
the growth of disruptive communal 
and obscurantist forces and for divid¬ 
ing the people on communal lines 
Referring to the communal orga¬ 
nisations, the declaration said, "they 
are backed by organisations like the 
BJP, the Muslim League and the Unit¬ 
ed Akali Dal and thereby create a 
situation by which the minorities are 
quarantined from the rest of national 
life" The convention declaration said 
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it would not be wrong to say that 
secularism has been the worst victim 
at the hands of the government 
"Unprincipled compromises with 
divisive forces of various types, with 
casleism, religious fundamentalism, 
communalism, obscurantism and 
separatism are weakening our nati¬ 
onal unity and are casting a dark 
shadow over the social and cultural 
life of our nation Communalism and 
casteism have begun to creep into 
the administration and police appa¬ 
ratus " 

Anti-corruption drive: Chalking 
out a course different from that 
adopted by the mam opposition 
parties and the Leftists, Mr V P Singh, 
former Defence Minister and some 
other expelled members of the 
Congress (I) formally launched in 
October a front to start a mass move¬ 
ment against corruption and to bring 
about a social and economic revolu¬ 
tion in the cciuntry Mr Singh claimed 
that the formation of his new organi¬ 
sation—)an Morcha—was a direct 
response to the people's strcjng 
demand for a mass struggle for the 
fulfilment of the aspirations for a just 
and equitable order and healthy 
public life 

He described as a most striking 
fact that the upsurge of popular senti¬ 
ment had swept across the country, 
cutting through barriers ot caste, 
creed and religicjn The aim would be 
to bring about a democratic transfor¬ 
mation in the political and scscio- 
economic structure The Ian Morcha 
IS not, however, a political body and 
will not have any relations with the 
country's political parties "Ours is a 
frontand we will collaborate with the 
frontal organisations of political 
parties to achieve our objectives", Mr 
V P Singh said The Ian Forum will 
have no links at all with the Jan Sangh 
or the RSS 

Sarkaria Report on 
Ce ntre & Statas 

r Justice R.S. Sarkaria presented 
the report of the commission 


on Centre-Statte relations headed by 
him to the Prime Minister on October 
27. Tiie result of about four years of 
labour, the report contains recom¬ 
mendations for changes in the exist¬ 
ing arrangements between the 
Centre and the States which it regards 
necessary to remedy the problems 
arising from the relationship. 

The commission was appointed 
on June 9, 1983, by the late Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, in the 
wake of the Telegu Desam move¬ 
ment The Anandpur Sahib resolu¬ 
tion of the Akali Dai demanding more 
powers for Punjab was also referred 
to the Commission in terms ot the 
Rajiv Gandhi-Longowal accord. 

The terms of reference of the 
commission were criticised by the 
opposition parties because ot the 
limits that were sought to be 
imposed in the framework of investi¬ 
gation The terms required the 
commission to keep in view the 
social and economic developments 
that have taken place over the years 
and "have due regard to the scheme 
and framework of the Constitution 
which the Founding Fathers have so 
sedulously designed to protect the 
independence and ensure the unity 
and integrity of the country" 

Two more members, Mr B Siva- 
rarnan and Dr S R Sen, were added to 
the Commission later In view of the 
wide dimensions of its investigation 
the Commission's term had to be 
extended five times. 

The Commission considered the 
views of a wide cross-section of 
people It prepared a detailed ques¬ 
tionnaire 5,000 copies of which were 
distributed. It received 360 replies to 
and memoranda on the question¬ 
naire. Among them were those from 
all the State governments. The 
Punjab government was the last to 
submit Its memorandum, presu¬ 
mably because the former Punjab 
Chief Minister, Mr Surjit Singh 
Barnala, who was the author of the 
first Anandpur Sahib resolution of 
1972, found hifftwlf in an awkward 


position because of his status. Tke 
memorandum more or less 
endorsed the views expressed in the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution, though 
in mild language. 

Human Rights Being 
Violated 

M r Justice Tarkunde has ex 
pressed the view that human 
rights in India are being blataniK 
violated because power had becornt 
centralised, it was not in the hands o 
the people as they had taken nr 
initiative to rule themselves "Peopk 
expect Ramrajya, not Swaraj", he said 
in a keynote address at a seminar oi 
the "Observance of Human Rights ii 
India with special reference to llu 
vulnerable sections of society", hcic 
in Delhi in October He righih 
contended that political parties ii 
India were interested in powp 
wrangles, and not in educating tin 
people to bring about a democrali 
culture in them 

He divided human rights into Ifr 
categories of civil and political right; 
and economic and social right- 
Under civil rights came the constilui 
onal rights of the individual to th 
right of rule of law meaning that n< 
one IS above the law, and the right l- 
personal liberty, which had bee 
interpreted as indicating that no on 
could assert or manhandle withou 
the authority of the law, and a just lax 
at that 

When the poorer sections < 
society in the country try to asse. 
their rights, they find themselves i 
trouble, as in Bihar. "For the poo 
there is no rule of law " 

Two Acts had come up thatsevt 
rely curtailed the rights of the indiv 
dual. The first was the National Secu 
ity Act, which was actually a revise 
edition of the MISA, as it restricte 
the acts of people more materiall' 
The other Act was the Terrorist an 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Ac 
(1987), which provided for detainin 
a person for a year without bail, if h 
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were to be found violating this Act 
Thi'< law could be put into effect all 
ovor India; if the opposition to the 
present Government were to 
brtome unified, the Government 
tttruld not have to deciare an emer- 
<>eniy, as it could do just as much by 
resorting to the two Acts According 
U) Mr Justice Tarkunde, the civil liber- 
lies of poor were in the hands of the 
police, while our civil liberties weic 
in the hands of the Government 

N ew Poll Reforms Plan 

rnposals for electoral reforms are 
reiterated, with new dimensions 
added, every now and then In the 
absence of any firm official commit¬ 
ment, these proposals remain on 
paper One of the most systematic 
and widely supported reforms 
package was brought up by a confer- 
('lu e of as many as 22 politic al parties 
held in Delhi on October 25 Though 
ihc^ sponsors were groups Which are, 
with two exceptions, out of power, 
ihe significance of the, proposals 
need not be minimised The ball is 
now very much in the official court 
Ihe loopholes in the electoral laws 
certainly need to be plugged in order 
to make the electoral system 
conform to democratic norms and 
make elections fair and really 
meaningful The basic aim is to check 
the influence of money power The 
important proposals, 18 in all, on 
which the parties were unanimous, 
■ire the following. 

One, State funding of elections 
Mr N.T Rama Rao has already taken 
Steps in this direction in his own Stale 
of Andhra Pradesh) to reduce the 
possibilities of rigging His adminis¬ 
tration introduced photo-identity 
cards for voters in the municipal elec¬ 
tions held in March this year. Andhra 
Pradesh also intends to enact a law to 
i>ut a ceiling on expenditure incurred 
in elections to local bodies-Rs 1.50 
lakh on an election to aZila Parishad, 
Rs 1 lakh for Mayorship of a muni¬ 
cipal corporation and Rs 10,000 for 
the Mandal Praja Parishad. 


Second, the law be amended to 
enlarge the definition of "corrupt 
practices" to cover what the Supreme 
Court has described as "evil prac¬ 
tices", which include announcement 
or disbursement of discretionary 
grants by the Government (the P M, 
in particular) on the eve of elections 
Third, lowering of the voting age 
from 21 years to 18, and fourth bring¬ 
ing of Doordarshan and AIR under 
the direct control of the Elect’on 
Commission during elections Fifth, 
simultaneous elections to the Lok 
Sabha and the Stale Assemblies 
The other proposals include 
devising of ways to impose practical 
curbs on the expenditure peilaming 
to poll propaganda, ban on the use of 
official cars, planes, helicopters c'lc 
by political parties in power for elec¬ 
tioneering purposes, provision ol 
multi-purpose identity cards to all 
voters al government expense, the 
introduction of the elc*ctronic voting 
system for all elections; effective 
measures tor the prevention of 
malpractices like rigging, booth 
capturing and impersonation by 
presciibing stringent punishment, 
special arrangements for the weaker 
sec lions to vole frc^ely and fairly, revi¬ 
sion of the expenditure ceiling 
provided for Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections and the evolu¬ 
tion of a fool-proof system to ensure 
adherence to the ceiling 

The participants in the confer¬ 
ence included the CPI, CPM, BIP, 
both Lok Dais, Janata Party, DMK, 
Forward Bloc, Jan Morcha (of V.P 
Singh) and Shetkari Sangathana of 
Sharad Joshi The Congress (I) did not 
attend 

"Durbar Controversy" 

I n recent weeks, there has been 
renewed controversy over the 
annual shifting of the J & K capital 
from Srinagar to Jammu in winter. The 
Farooq Government's proposal for a 
truncated Durbar move has caused 
discontentment in the Jammu region 
and provided certain pblilical parties 


CUHRENT AFFAIRS 


with a propaganda weapon. The 
most vocal on this issue is the Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) whose J & K unit, 
in a strongly worded resolution 
passed late in October, accused the 
Farooq Government of trying to 
"destroy the identity of Jammu and 
pave the way for establishing "Great¬ 
er Kashmir" 

The party also alleged that the 
policy of "discrimination" against the 
Jammu region by the National 
Conference^ regimes since 1947 was 
nothing but continuation of the 
Kashmir leadership's grand design to 
establish "Greater Kashmir", it 
pledged to tight for ending this policy 
and demanded Constitutional safe¬ 
guards for Jammu and Ladakh 
regions It also sought equitable 
distribution of financial resources 
and balanced development of all the 
three regions of the State. 

The resolution said that the 
Durbar move was the first step for 
establishing the Stale's permanent 
(apildi at Srinagar, thereby reducing 
the status of Jammu to one of the 14 
districts T he Government's decision. 
It was contended, would encourage 
the forces of disintegration in the 
Stale 

The BJP demanded that the 
Government should maintain the 
status quo regarding the move of 
offices to Jammu and withdraw its 
dec ision of a partial move. The Chief 
Minister c laims that a substanUal sum 
of money would be saved by this 
decision 

The other Opposition parlies 
and the Jammu Bar Association also 
rejected the Slate Government's 
proposal to set up a committee to 
examine the relevance of perma¬ 
nently stationing some departments 
in Jammu and Srinagar and decided 
to go ahead with their agitation plans 
to seek the withdrawal of the contro¬ 
versial government order The nine- 
party action committee called the 
proposal "dilly-dallying tactics"; the 
Bar Association termed it as "an 
eyewash" and the BJP said it was 
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meant to "hoodwink" the public 

Spurt in Naxalite 
Activity 

eckless killings, internal fighting 
and a war of attrition with the 
police force characterise the latest 
phase of the increasing Naxalite viol¬ 
ence in Andhra Pradesh, one of their 
main centres of activity in the 
country The naxalite strength is esti¬ 
mated at 5000 activities and 500 
hard-core members There has lately 
been a spurt in Naxalite activity Poli¬ 
cemen, in particular, have been 
ambushed and many people have 
been murdered Periodic acts of viol¬ 
ence by the extremists have been 
met with ruthless counter-violence 
and repression from the police 
against poor peasants and tiibals 

Since January, Naxalites 

have murdered 200 people, includ¬ 
ing 15 policemen According to 
Naxalite leaders, 65 of their leaders 
have been killed by the police in 11 5 
encounters during the same period 
The police c laim that Naxalites are on 
the run and ambushes on police 
patrols are "signs of desperation and 
depletion in their ranks" 

"The movement has tailed to 
attract fresh recruits and old cadres 
feel disillusioned The attacks on 
policemen are meant to spread fear 
and demoralise the police", says 
Spec lal Inspector-General H | Dora 
who handle's anti-Naxalite opera¬ 
tions 

The current wave of attacks on 
policemen began with the killing of a 
Deputy Superintendent. On July 30, 
SIX pcjlicemen were killed m an 
ambush by radicals near Dorguda in 
the thick jungles of east Codavaii 
district On August 18, ten policemen 
were shot down inside the Alampalli 
forest in Adilabad district On Oc tob- 
er 8, a pcjliceman was among the 
three killed in a Naxalite raid on an 
armoury in Karimnagar district. A 
sarpanch of a village in Warangal 
district was shot dead on October 18 


and two Naxalites were gunned 
down by the police the next day in an 
encounter 

If the attacks are any indication, 
the 'spring ihunder' as China had 
once described the first Naxalbari 
uprising in 1967, is far from being a 
spent force 'The movement will 
thrive as long as there is exploitation 
of the poor and the iribals", said a 
former Naxalite leader 

Naxalites claim they have 'libera¬ 
ted' several villages in the Telongana 
districts and are running a 'parallel' 
government The police say the 
Naxalites extort Rs 3 crore every year 
as levy from forest contractors, 
cotton merchants, paper mill owners, 
coal dealers and arrack traders 

Government officials admit that 
tardy implementation of land 
reforms, lopsided economic deve¬ 
lopment and neglect of tribal areas 
have contributed to the growth of 
the Naxalite movement Extremism is 
only a symptcjm of economic 
malaise 

Directives to Governors 

P resident R. Venkataraman on 
October 29 asked the Governors 
to ensure that 'anticipatory steps 
taken in one State to cical with law 
and order problems did not have 
repercussions on other Slates Some¬ 
times the measures adopted m one 
Stale to promote the interests, parti¬ 
cularly linguistic, of their own people 
exacerbate the feelings of the people 
in the adjoining States, giving rise to 
tensions and disturbances, he said 
Governors should be "vigilant''about 
such measures, he said, while addres¬ 
sing the bi-annual conference of 
Governors on October 29. 

The spurt in communal riots in 
various parts of the country had 
caused considerable distress to the 
people. Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh 
have witnessed ugly clashes Punjab, 
the granary of India, has been the 
mam theatre of brutal, subversive 
and anti-national activities. Assam, 


the tea garden of India, winch h* 
been relatively free from the <;c nu™ 
of communal violence till 198 i. wen 
through a ferocious outbreak c 
communal carnage. 

While the specific origins canb 
different in each situation, certai 
broad patterns have been tracei 
These are, in the main, religioi 
fundamentalism and communalicir 
Governments, both at the Centi 
and in the States, continue to lak 
strong and effective measures t 
curb this growing fundamentalisi 
and rabid communalism, the viri 
can be rooted out only through if 
education of the people Law ar 
order was a State subject, but tf 
Centre has an overall responsibili 
and provides appropriate help 
A greater mutuality is cleat 
needed The President feels that o 
intelligence agencies should be ab 
to help Stale governments to dele 
the beginnings of discontent 
trouble so that the governments i. 
tackle them before embers grow in 
a conflagration Here again, "Govt 
nors, with their perspective ai 
experience, could play a useful roll 
The current drought—con 
dered the wt)rsl in the century—h. 
served one useful purpose, highligl 
mg the built-m resilience of ll 
Indian economy and its ability 
absorb shocks, he said Poverty ali 
viation programmes was anoth 
area where Governors could pld> 
more direct role The implemen 
lion of schemes for the benefit 
under-privileged sections of socie 
like the Harijans and the Adivasis, l 
control of population growth a 
programmes for the generation 
employment are all items of work 
which they can actively enga 
themselves. 

1,000~Cr Resources 
Gap 

he latest reports indicate that t 
Centre is likely to face 
resources gap of the order of Rs 8C 
1000 crore in addition to the budg 
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^ deficit of Rs 5,688 crore in the 
current fiscal year despite expendi¬ 
ture cuts and taxation in the wake of 
the drought A massive additional 
resource mobilisation effort may be 
unavoidable in the 1988-89 budget 
tor the next hscal year, given the 
need for a step-up in developmental 
outlays in the penultimate year of the 
Seventh Plan 

Finance Ministry sources main¬ 
tain that tax revenues, though devoid 
ut rhe earlier buoyancy, are broadly 
in line with budgetary estimates so 
tar It IS difficult to predict the 
ouUome at the end of the year as the 
adserse consequences of the 
drought on the economy are bound 
to manifest themselves in the latter 
half of the fiscal year A sizable shorl- 
lall in revenue for the year as a whole, 
mainly in excise is possible as 
demand for goods declines with a 
stoop fall in incomes in rural areas 

In spite of the attempted savings 
this year, the non Plari expenditure 
especially on defence and security 
and the snowballing effect of the Pay 
(ommission'sretommendalions to¬ 
gether with bonuses, would go up 
appreciably The Planning Commis¬ 
sion now estimates that m view of the 
faster rise m project costs than 
warranted by the wholesale price 
index increase, the fulfilment ot the 
Seventh Plan in financial terms may 
be less than 80 per cent 

The sizable fall in output m the 
Kharif season, estimated at 15 million 
tonnes of foodgrains, will deplete the 
Government's rice stocks which may 
have to be supplemented with some 
imports early next year 


Zero growth in GDP: India will 
register a zero per cent growth in 
Cross Domestic Product (CDR In 
1987-86f according to an assessment 
by the World Bank. This contradicts 
the Government's assessment which 
puts tho growth rate between T and 



whhh is moni- 
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ous sectors of the Indian economy, 
believes that the additional burden 
on balance of payments (BOP) in 
1987-88 on account of drought will 
be$1 billion The World Bank would 1 
be ottering an assistame around $ 1 
300 million to India to tide over the 1 
drought problems 

The bank has already agreed to 
modify some of the agricultural 
projects in the light of the new requi¬ 
rements While maintaining that 
India's BOP burden will gci up by $ 1 
billion on account ot drought, the 
World Bank otficiaK are conlident 
that the situation is manageable The 
Bank group has been a major source 
of foreign aid to India 

Rajiv Gandhi- 
Jayewardene Talks 

P resident Jayewardene ot Sn 
Lanka visited Delhi for thre t‘ days 
(Nov S to Nov 7) to hold talks with Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi on the coniinuing crisis 
and bloodshed in the laftna area as a 
result of the LTTE guerrill ts deprada- 
lions and their persistent letiisal to 
surrender arms The Indian Peace 
Keeping Force has been making all- 
out ettorls to end the lighting in 
laffna, to this end, sear< lies for the 
LTTE hideouts and seizure ot 
weapons continue ITTE has not 
accepted the appeals of the Indian 
Prime Minister for a cease fire and 
return to amity Indian Army units, m 
a restrained and gradual operation, 
has suffered casualties during the 
performance of its duty 

Through their talks in Delhi, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and the Lanka leader 
resolved many of the issues regard¬ 
ing the devolution of constitutional 
powers to the Tamils m the island 
Some points connected with devolu¬ 
tion still remain to be setded and the 
Sn Lanka spokesmen have promised 
to look into those matters. President 
Jayewardene on November 7 offered 
anmesty to Mr V. PraMtakaran, the 
ttofer ett LTTE, if he aurrofidered, 
•ejaported the india-Sri Utdia ag^s'- 


ment and "behaves like a cavfflised 
human being* 

A new alle^tion has been made 
by the Tamil United Uberation Front 
(TUIF) leader that the decision of the 
Sn Lankan Government to go ahead 
with the colonisation of the Tamil- 
dominated areas of the northern and 
eastern provinces was one of the 
major factors leading to the crisis The 
colonisation process, it is pointed 
out, IS a blatant violation of the July 
29 accord 

Mr layewardene has expressed 
confidence that he would be able to 
hold elections to Uie proposed 
provincial council m the north and 
east before the end of December He 
also indicated that the Indian Peace 
Keeping Force would slay on in the 
island until the terrorists were 
disarmed and not malcy was restored. 
McMnwhile, Mr Rajiv Gandhi has 
given an assurance that the Sn Uinka 
accord would be fully implemented 
and the ethnic problem solved for 
ever in the island nation 

Another Indo-Pak 


Dialogue 

T here has been a prolonged 
deadlock between India and 
Pakistan thanks to General Zla's 
obstinacy and the frequent pinpricks 
by Pakistani spokesmen The 
tensions over Siachen also continue. 
The dialogue for normalisation of 
relations would be resumed with 
meetings of the Joint Commission 
and between high officials of the two 
countries m the coming weeks. 

The decision to resume tite 
dialogue followed a meeting 
between Prime Minister Rajiv Candht 
and his Pakistan counterpart, Mr 
Mohammed Khan Junejo, in Kath¬ 
mandu on November 4, The twe 
leaders were in the Nepalese capital 
for attending the third SAARC 
summit The high officials involved IP 
the meetings would be Defence 
Foretgn, Finance and Planning Secre 
tarjes of the two countries 
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Rajiv-Reagan Talks 

A fter attending the Common¬ 
wealth summit, Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
visited New York and Washington on 
October 20, to hold talks with Presid¬ 
ent Reagan and his senior officials on 
various matters, especially Indo-U S 
economic, technical and other rela¬ 
tions, NPT, and policy towards 
Pakistan Although he claimed after¬ 
wards that the results were positive 
and hopeful, there are no firm indica¬ 
tions of any change in U S policy 
regarding Pakistan or any other issue 
The results of Mr Rajiv Gandhi's brief 
visit may be summed up as follows 
1. President Reagan's assurance 
that the United Slates would take 
action against Pakistan if it went 
ahead with its nuclear weapons 
programme Mr Gandhi described 
the President's assurance as a distinct 
shift in the American policy on the 
issue. He also claimed that the U S. 
had realised the gravity of Pakistan's 
nuclear programme. 

2 There is a new American 
perception of Pakistan's nuclear 
programme and its ramifications on 
the sub-continent. Mr Reagan reite¬ 
rated the U.S policy on nuclear proli¬ 
feration thus: "I urged that India and 
Pakistan intensify their dialogue to 
build greater mutual confidence to 
resolve outstanding issues and to 
deal with the threat of nuclear proli¬ 
feration in the region" According to 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, there was no 
American pressure on him to sign the 
Non-proltferation Treaty, which he 
described as "highly discriminatory", 

3. Mr Reagan made a special 
mention about the American military 
assistance to Pakistan. He had 
assured Mr Gandhi that the American 
objective was to ensure stability and 
reduce tensiorts in South Asia. The 
assistance was not directed against 
India. 

4. The talks augured well for 
giving a new thrust to bilat^ai 
cooperation Ih economic develoti^ 
ment, defence technology,’science 


and in combating terrorism. 

5. The Vice-President, Mr Bush, 
assured Mr Rajiv Gandhi that the CIA 
was not involved in harmful activities 
m India. When asked if that was not j 
stock American position, Mr Gandhi 
replied. "For the first lime this assur¬ 
ance was given to me." 

6. Both leaders agreed upon 
further methods of strengthening ties 
between the two countries They 
decided to extend the Ronald 
Reagan-Indira Gandhi science and 
technology initiative by three years 
beyond 1988 The US Science 
Adviser, Dr William Graham, would 
be m India next March for talks with 
Indian scientists 

7 The two Governments would 
consult each other regularly in 
ensure that the U S super compuicr 
exports to India reflected the rapid 
pate of advanced tethnolcjgy, India's 
need for upgrading capability, and 
the growing mutual confidence loi 
which implementation of the agree 
ment would provide 

8 A statement on cooperation in 
defence was placed on record It 
said' "We agreed to expand defence 
cooperation proceeding along the 
lines we have already established m 
working together on aspects of the 
Light Combat Aircraft, and in other 
areas." A new science and techno¬ 
logy research fellowship to be 
known as Ronald Reagan-Rajiv 
Gandhi Development Fellowship 
would be established. 

Mr Reagan laid special emphasis 
on expansion of bilateral trade and 
greater cooperation between private 
businessmen in the two countries 

Nobat Rriaa Politics 

T he award of the highly coveted 
Nobel Peace Prize is occasionally 
governed by political factors and 
springs a surprise on the wide world 
But Farely doils it imply a slap on the 
face of a Super Power's Head df State 
The seTeciion of the Costa Rican 
President Oscar Arias Sanchez for this 





year's prize is certainly a blow lo 
President Reagan and the U.S. diplo¬ 
macy The prize is a recognition of 
the signal service rendered to the 
cause of peace by Mr Arias, who was 
the driving force behind the unique 
Central American peace accord 
signed m Guatemala city on August 7, 
1 987, with the Heads of State of Nica¬ 
ragua, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Honduras 

The accord, to be implemented 
in stages, calls for cease-fire in civil 
wars, amnesties, repatriation of refu¬ 
gees, an end to outside aid to rebels, 
.1 ban on the use of one country’s 
leriitory to attack another, and great- 
(>i democratization. But many politi- 
(i.ins have described its chances of 
success as precarious because of the 
problems involved, especially the 
massive US backing for Nicaragua's 
c ontra rebels The U S President 
described the accord ils "fatally 
flawed", and his Government has no 
mtenticjn to reverse its policy of 
extending large-scale aid to the Nica¬ 
ragua rebels 

Mr Anas lobbied hard for tiie 
{luatemala Peace Plan Few in Central 
tirierica think that the plan will bring 
an early end to the region's three 
insurgent wars, but they give him 
credit for trying Some 200,000 
Central Americans have died 
violently in the past three decades, 
including tens of thousands of civi¬ 
lians murdered by Right-wing death 
squach. 

In the three countries at war, 
some of the provisions of the accord 
have been implemented ahead of an 
ambitious schedule. But several 
events raised dark clouds over the 
Arias plan even as others prompted 
expressions of cautious optimism 

In Guatemala, prospects of 
ending the longest war in Central 
America appeared remote after 
government and guerilla negotiators 
met.for the first time in 25 years of 
fighting. The talks got bogged down 
in procetkird bict^ng. 
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Giants' Summit on Dec 
7 

vercoming the initial hurdles 
(some of them were apparently 
exaggerated), the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A. at last agreed on October 
31 to hold a summit in Washington 
on December 7. They will hold 
another summit in Moscow early in 
1988 Mr Reagan and the Soviet lead¬ 
er, Mr Mikhail Gorbachov, are also 
expected to sign an agreement in 
Washington to abolish all medium 
and short-range missiles of 300 lo 
3400 mile-range They plan to sign an 
agreement in Mejsrow to reduce 
mler-ronlmental missiles and bomb¬ 
ers by 50 oer cent 

No Moscow summit is possible 
unless the Super Powers can bridge 
the disagreements on missile 
defences, Mr Shevardnadze, Soviet 
Foreign Minister has indicated The 
U S and Soviet sides remain far apart 
over Mr Reagan's "Star Wars" missile 
defence programme, foimally 
known as the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (S DI) Apparently, no deal 
on long-range weapons is possible 
unless agreement is reached lo 
adhere to the Anli-ballistic Missile 
Treaty, which bans space-based 
missile defences 

It would be the first time that the 
two Super Powers have agreed to 
eliminate nuclear weapons as far as 
practicable, rather than restrain the 
rate of production. Mr Gorbachov 
said a few days earlier that he was not 
ready to fix a summit date because 
there was no guarantee the Reagan 
administration was willing to restrict 
"Star Wars". One concession the twe) 
sides have made is a commitment to 
stick to the Anli-ballistic Missile 
Treaty for seven years (as suggested 
by the U.S.) or for 10 years (as suggest¬ 
ed by the Soviets), which means that 
for the agreed time there will be 
some curbs on President Reagan's 
S.p.|. plans even if he, continues to 
say that he would never give up 
space programme. 


The next summit will be the 12th 
in the series of the Super-Power 
summits. Oddly enough, Soviet and 
American leaders have met only 11 
or 12 times in 32 years so far. 

Arms race at sea: The navies of 
the United Slates and the Soviet 
Linion are locked in an "arms race at 
sea", boasting of 15,000 nuclear 
warheads and bombs and perform¬ 
ing dangerous manoeuvres near one 
another, acc ording to a critic of the 
Reagan administration. A defence 
analyst with the Washington-based 
Institute for Policy Studies 'Think 
Tank", said in a study released pn 
October 28 that the navies of Britain, 
France, and China together lagged far 
behind with 700 nuclear warheads 
and bombs combined. 

In the past decade, the two Super 
Powers have added over 2,500 
nuclear warheads to their naval arse¬ 
nals, deploying new ballistic missiles, 
cruise missiles, torpedoes and 
bombs There was an mcrc'ase in the 
number of ships opeiating at a 
"wartime tempo" during peace time, 
and allied cniinlrK's wc're forced to 
support "the naval nuclearised 
competition between the Super 
Powers 

Navies, because of their auto¬ 
nomous nature, are more invisible 
and have not been subjected to the 
same political scrutiny which has 
been focused on land-based military 
forces 

It IS learnt that the United States 
has 5,612 nuclear warheads on long- 
range ballistic missiles deployed on 
submarines; the Soviet Union has 
2,902 Both countries have added 
"non-strategic" weapons, such as 
nuclear-lipped cruise missiles, torpe¬ 
does, depth charges, naval artillery 
and bombs for naval aircraft. The 
United States now has 3,715 such 
weapons, and the Soviet Navy 2,526 

UN Adopts NAM Move 
on Namibia 

■though previous U N exercises 
on the Namibia question have 
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proved futile, the Security Council 
adopted a non-aligned resolution for 
a ceasefire between South Africa and 
the South-West African Pcrrples' 
Organisations (SWAPO) to enable 
implenientation of a U N. plan for 
Namibia's independence 

India, which recognises SWAPO 
4 S the sole and authentic representa¬ 
tive of the Namibian [)eople, has 
offered all assistance in the imple¬ 
mentation of the plan under which a 
U N transition assistance group 
(UNTAC) IS to be sent to Namibia foi 
holding elections and taking othei 
steps for Its independence from 
South Africa 

rheU S was the only country not 
to support the resolution when it was 
pul to vcjIc on (Jclober fO 
Washington abstained, but the 
remaining 14 members voted for the 
resolution moved by the five Non- 
Aligned members of the ('ounc il-- 
Argenlina, Congo, Ghana, United 
Arab Einiraies fUAF) and Zambia 

Through the resolution the 
Council aulhfinsed the UN. Secre- 
tary-Geneial, Mr faviei Peiez de 
Cuellar, to arrange a ceasefire 
between Sesuth Atric a and SWAPG in 
ordc'r to undertake administrative 
and other piaclical steps necessary 
for the placemi'til ut UNI A(i 

It strcjngly condi'innecl lacisl 
South Africa for ils ccMitinued illegal 
oc cupation of Namibia and its refusal 
to the resolution re-affiimed that the 
U N had k*gdl and direc I lesponsibil- 
ity lor Namibia 

The U S delegate contended 
that It was unrealistic and inap[)ropri- 
ato for the Council to ask the Secre¬ 
tary-General to proceed with the 
final procedural steps tor Namibia's 
independence prior to an agreed 
political settlement Pietoria wants 
Cuban troops withdrawn from 
Angola which, in turn, feels threa¬ 
tened by South African presence in 
Namibia 

S.A. rejects Plan; South Africa has 
once again refused to implement the 


United Nations plan for Namibia's 
independence reiterating that the 
country's freedom depends on the 
withdrawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola Mr Perez de Cuellar, howev¬ 
er, stressed that the U.N. did not 
recognise* the linking of these two 
c^uestions and added it was essential 
for the mlerndlional community to 
dcjuble Us effcjrls to ensure the inde¬ 
pendence of Namibia as soon as 
possible UN General Assembly 
Chan man assorted that the world 
organisation should long ago have 
applied binding sanctions against 
South Africa, as provided by the U N 
Charter in such cases 

New Funding System of 
UN 

ndia has suggested that United 
Nations members adopt a new 
funding system to reduce the enor¬ 
mous conlrol of the US over the* 
world body's financial stale "We 
shc)uld have a system which reduces 
dependence on a tew", the Indian 
envoy urged delegates discussing 
the UN's budget woes on November 
1 

Addrc'ssmgthe General Assemb¬ 
ly's budgetary committee, he noted 
that the world body is at present 
"dependent on one single member- 
state lor one-fourth of its regular 
budget" He was referring to the Unit¬ 
ed States which pays 25 per cent of 
the UN's $ 800 million budget The 
other four velo-weilding powers, the 
Soviet Union, France, Britain and 
China-together pay only 22 per 
cent The rest comes from 154 other 
members, a majority of them still 
finding their feel after unshackling 
themselves from colonial slavery 

Abesut a year ago, the UN came 
close to bankruptcy just because the 
US was displeased with some of the 
goings on within it. Ever since then, 
members have spoken of changing 
the funding structure. Brazil has 
suggested that ail permanent memb¬ 
ers, which enjoy a veto over major 
UN decisions, assume an equitable 


portion of the cost; instead of Ipttine I 
the US shoulder most of it. At pres. I 
ent, the Soviet Union pays 102 per i 
cent, France, 6.37 per cent Bnum 
4.86 per cent and China 0 7‘) ptr 
cent, in reviewing the scale nt c-^niri- 
butions, the financial consliaints or 
the least developed countries are i,, 
be borne in mind. 

China Set for Second 
R evolution 

major reshuffle and sigiviuant 
changes among China's top IimH- 
ers were* made at the Comniuni'.t 
Party's historic 13th annual national 
Congress held at the end of Oc tober 
Ml Deng Xiaoping retained c onlrol i' 
the military, while his protege, Zh.n 
Ziyang, was named head of the paru 
Mr Deng, who stopped down Ironi 
three top parly posts, was reappoint 
od chairman of the powerful Cenli.il 
Military Commission Mr Zhao vva^ 
named vice-chairman, a crucial muse 
in his drive to solidity power wilhii' 
the party 

The Congress is believed to h.i\t 
set the country on the road to .i 
"second revolution" between tree 
for-all capitalism and Soviet-st\li 
communism Mr Zhao Ziyang lau-r 
disclcised his intention to step dovMi 
as China's Prime Minister The prob¬ 
able successor, much younger, is li 
Peng (59) Mr Zhao had acted as both 
Prime Minister and party Geneul 
Secretary Mr Zhao and four others 
were named to a younger and more 
reform-minded politburo standing 
committee, the core decision¬ 
making group in the parly, which i* 
answerable to the politburo. 

The 175-member central co 
mmittee also named 17 people 
including seven new members, to ful 
membership in the politburo. Thc> 
include younger leaders who arr 
strong supporters of reforms. A: 
chairman of the'Military Commissior 
and in his role as the party's senio 
statesman, Mr Deng is expected tr 
continue to exert influence over al 
major party decisions. The Standinf 
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Lommittee is made up of Mr Zhao, 
^hrp^• vice-premiers, Mr Li Peng, Mr 
(Uiiao Shi and Mr Yad Yilin. The new 
ijoliiburo IS dominated by Deng 
loiineis. Several aging revolutiona- 

lost their posts. 

Far-reaching reforms package: A 

loinprehensive programme for all- 
inund reforms in China designed to 
promote the open door policy, expe¬ 
dite economic development, make 
more friends m the world and ensure 
,, dear division between party and 
•.{(Aernment, was presented by 
i.hinese leader Zhao Ziyang at the 
ruh parly Congress at the end of 
Uiiober The programme was 
.ipproved The party is 46 million 
s'.ong 

Parallel to economic reforms, Mr 
/.h.u) announced political reforms, a 
■cilui c-d role tcjrthe party and a more 
etiii lent administration While seek¬ 
ing populirendorsemenl of the bold 
politic al plan to speed up the reforms 
initiated nine years ago by Mr Deng, 
Ml Zhao assured that China would 
ni vei abandon" the leadership ol 
die Communist Parly "and inlioduce 
1 Wc’slern system of separation ol 
dll' ihiee powers and of clitterenl 
11.11 iK's ruling the country m turn" 

Proposing an essentially middle 
Hath, Mr Zhao suggested m a work 
report that "China's socialist society 
Is still in Its primary stage of social¬ 
ism", In building socialism with 
Chinese characteristics, China must 
not jump over this stage" to avoid 
hvjlh right deviationist and lelt 
mistakes, Mr Zhao said. 

The primary stage of China's 
socialism was one in which "we shall 
gradually put an end to poverty and 
backwardness" and which will 
gradually transform an agricultural 
country. He claimed that economic 
progress achieved during the last 
nine years of reform policy had 
brought the most rapid development 
since the foundation of the People's 
Republic The overwhelming major¬ 
ity of Chinese did not have to worry 
about food and clothing, and the 


supply of consumer goods had 
improved China should act "with 
more c ourage in the world economic 
arena" and extend its economic and 
technical cooperation with foreign 
countries 

Describing the separation of 
party and government as the key to 
reforming the political structure, Mr 
Zhao also proposed the delegation 
of author it>' to lower levels to over¬ 
come* overconcenlralion ot power, a 
reduction m the* number ol gover¬ 
nment depailmenls and establi¬ 
shment of a new public servants 
system 


terrorism. India will contribute 
153,000 tonnes to the food reserve 
of 200,000 tonnes 

While leiteialing their commit¬ 
ment to the charier in the declara¬ 
tion, the .SAARC leaders emphasised 
that the fundamental goal of SAARC 
was to promote the welfare of the 
people of South Asia and to provide 
them with the opportunity "to live in 
dignity and u'alise their full poten¬ 
tial" 

Reaffirming iheir deep commit¬ 
ment to the jirmc iples and objectives 
of the Non-alignetl Movement, they 
said NAM c onlinues to play a historic 


China proposes to c*slablisb a \ 'o\e m strengthening woi\d peace 
system ot c onsiiltation and dialogue \ haiinony I he dc*claialvon 

to let people "offer suggestions or 
pour out any grievances they m.ry 
have" Zhao suggc'sled China's elec - 
tinns be made more demociatic by 
nommatmgmore than one candidate 
for a post Mr Zhao c ailed lor making 
a lundamenlal distinction between 
"scientific socialism and all sorts of 
utojiianism" ( hina, he said, had 
adjusted the jialleMi ot its lor<‘ign 
atfairs in the light ot the mlc'rnational 
situation and "we now have moie 
friends m the world than ever" 


SAARC Summit 


T he third .South Asian Assoc lalion 
tor Regional ( oo|)<*ralion 
(SAARC) summit concluded m Kath¬ 
mandu on Novemfier 4 with the 
leaders of the seven South Asian 
nations issuing the* "Kathmandu 
Declaration" which providers "a 
renewed thrust aneJ direction to the 
future course ot regional coopera¬ 
tion in South Asia". The summit, 
however, did not achieve much m 
concrete terms 

The Foreign Ministers of the 
seven countnc's—India, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka and the Maldives-also signed 
an agreement on the establishment 
of a South Asian food security reserve 
to serve as a cushion against food 
shortages, and a SAARC regional 
convention on the suppression of 


welcomed the understanding 
reaihi'cl between the two Super 
Powers on intermediate nuclear 
forces and (.died loi early conclu¬ 
sion, m tin* (ii'tiev.i c onli'ri'ncc* on 
disaimainc'in, of a comprehensive 
Ic'sl ban treaty and a convention to 
ban c lieniK al weajions 

The le.iders futlher declared 
then intention to continue tiu'ir 
etfoils to I onli'hiile 1' i ihe realisation 
of llie ohji'C live of halting the nudeai 
aims i.n e and eliminating nuclear 
weajxnis and lo supjiort C’veiy ettcnl 
to OIK lode a treaty "jjrolnbiting 
vt'ilK.d and hoii/onlal pioliferaliori 
ot nuclear weapons" 

A (onvention on teriorism was 
signed by the Foreign Ministers. 
Smi e then* is just one sue h bilateral 
treaty, between India and Nc|>al, in 
the region. New Delhi cannotinvoke 
the SAARt c onvention lo seek c‘xlra- 
dilion ol a hijac ker but can pul moral 
pressure lor his Inal in the other 
country Such prosecution..however, 
IS optional 

All leaders present at the summit 
were unanimous in hailing the 
convention as "a major landmark". 
Pakistani Prime Minister Junejo said 
terrorists "must be prosecuted and 
punished" and denied "sanctuary or 
iaunc hmg platform" Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
addressing the c losing session of the 
summit, dwell on nalurcil disasters 
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i'n ^rtbgion on account 
mvironmentd 'degradation. Suit* 
'i'lible measures for regional coopera- 
. tion were required. South. Asian 
;Coo|>erattQn, iccordlng to him, had 
ardved at the threshold of becoming 
. force in the region as the 

SAARC moved into dte crucial 
economic, sectors.. 

SAAIC Declaration;' The Corh'- 
prehensive declaration adopted by 
the summit referred to the outstand* 
ing international issues, including 
disarmament, aird reflected the 
concern of developing countries 
Over the disturbing trends in the 
world economy, it called for increa¬ 
singly orienting SAARC to the 
people's needs and aspirations so 
that the masses of the region could 
be. drawn to a greater extent into the 
mainstream of its activities. It firmly 
held that "this would bring about a 
qualitative improvement in' the 
general atmosphere of the region 
contributing to peace, friendship and 
cooperation In the area". 

Expressing happiness at the 
agreement on terrorism, the leaders 
described itas ahistortc step towards 
the preVepdon and elimination of 
terrorism from dm region, Theyteite* 
, tb^tC'Ul^ulyQcU condemnii' 

ofi^$^,'kt0lo^^prd(cflcei 

.;:.ivi^h^i6^gnlsed di4d academics, 
’rasfeaicfwb'and non-governmental 
W important role 
to ptaj^Wt^POrrliOtlng the SAARC spirit 
.aoMto regional 
programme a^pitojects. The deda- 
ration 'gmVe concern at 

the SigPoWetr^minadon and inter- 
vendon whlr^ was creating a climate 
detrimental to peace, $t^i(ity and 
prosperity. 

The leaders observed that eqult* 
.able pardcipation<of die developing 
ootmtries Ih intemktkiiltai trading and 
economic systems was esaenti^ for 


enhancing prospects and perfor¬ 
mance of world econorhy. They 
called for an early convening of an 
internajtionai conference on money 

and finance for development and 

stressed the need for preserving and 
liberalising the multilateral trading 
. system renewed efforts, both 
wMn 'and outside the CATT- 
^ Uruguay roUnd pf multilateral trade 
negotiations. 

Convcntlon on Terrorism: The 

SAARC convention on terrorism 
stipulates that the member-States 
will not be obliged to extradite a fugi¬ 
tive or an offender if it is unjust or 
inexpedient to do so. The 11-article 
convention says that this would also 
apply if the case was trivial or the 
request for return of the offender was 
not being made in good faith or was 
not in the interests of justice 

The convention stressed the 
importance of a relevant UN resolu¬ 
tion that each State should refrain 
from organising, instigating assisting 
or participating in acts of civil strife or 
terrorist acts in another State or 
acquiesing in organised activities 
wimin its territory directed towards 
the commission of such acts. 

Uating six . offences relating to 
I terrorist activities, the convention 
I' says these would not be regarded as 
I poUtical.. These are; (a) offences 
W^hth thffjlco|ie of the convention 
ih)l'>i^pr 0 ii$lolb of uHfawfu'l seizure 
of aircraft, !^^ed at the Hague on 
December 16,1970; convention for 
the suppression of unlawful acts 
against safety of civil aviation, signed 
at Montreal on Septefnber 23,1971; 
convention on the prevention and 
punishment of crimes against inter¬ 
nationally protected persons, signed 
at New York on December 14,1973; 
any convention to which the SAARC 
member-states concerned are 
parties; murder, manslaughter, 
! assault, hostage-taking offences 
retating to fin^rms, weapons and 
cxplos^es an#-tile like, and an 
et^pt or^rdASpitacy to commit ah 
offence for -riding the 


commission of su^en offence 


creation o* .a joipi.navai'fOfCe unde, 
the United J^tiohs; Whfch could 
include Soviet ami US- forces, to 
ensure the safety of international 
navigation in the Gdif. Reaifimiinj 
the Soviet position that there should 
be no mifitary , vessels other than 
those of the States '6f the region, Mi 
Gorbachov suggested that the pies 
ence of the UN flag force in the Gui 
could help improve the situation ir 
the international waterways of the 
region. 

The proposal, contained in < 
personal message to the Emir o 
Kuwait, stressed the need for "deci 
SIve and u rgent efforts" to put an em 
to the seven-year old Iran4raq wai 
The Soviet Union believed imple 
mentation of the UN Securit 
Council resolution No. 598 couk 
lead to an early settlement Th< 
unprecedented concentration o 
naval vessels of ihe -USA and it 
NATO allies in the couli 
certainly escajafe fiiiy 5rii4o(|. ' ' 

tJ.& 

' plied rtt 

ary base ini an 

^fe* ruidear wadtsathirTUikish dal 
"Hurriyet"- repodfi^ dniNovember ^ 
It quoted an authdrltiFtive source i 
Pentagon as saying replaa 
ment is going oh Itva^CQfdence witit 
NATO programme -.iis.'.die ne 
warheads are safer/Sim^ei'and eas 
er In operatiofir., ', - 

The new warhe^ afe planne 

to be carried by F-14S let'^ters an 
will explode with greal^ power afw 
hitting accurately the 
of being carried by aisil''Mt)4 j* 

fighters and expioiSnif'lh. the a 
above die targ^dsthe eWwjtrheat 

^,4 . >< '.! 
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INDIA-S f/KT 

- ]--r‘- -- 

Q, there have' b#it serious 
levriopments tn11tMt4itraufitinsto 
revoh by the Tlbcians. What hat 
leen the Covemfiuhvl. ^ India's 
Und on the crisis th^t 

Ans. Tibet, described by the 
:hmese as an "autonomous region", 
las been the scene of prolonged and 
inprecedented disturbances staged 
ly the Lamas (monks) and others who 
eek freedom from Beijing's control, 
he Chinese military units opened 
re several times on the restive 
lemonstrators. THe Government of 
idia regards the developments .in 
ibet as China's internai affair. Many 
ears ago, during jawahartal Nehru's 
egime, India conceded the Chinese 
lemand, based on historic maps, that 
ibet IS a part of China. New Delhi's 
'oliry is based on that decision. 

True, the Gommunitta have been 
dopting fioiici0 aod 

radua|ly Tibete^' 

ncient cuhiiriSL to ^e- 

islai Lama, the Hans CNpese knmi* 
ants now .onttttN^Sherjthe Tibe* 
»ns-7.5 mHHdri>'mlUbn! 
^’efe is riothing lo ^ggest that 
'betan refugees Havd beefi 

' a position to a separatist 

'fence In 

oncFetetetmsah^^stW regarded 
s a token g^tMjfe.of solidarity with 
IIS people in an if^tremely difficult 
'toation. " ' 

India canniiH: course ^ tndif- 
sfent.to of the Tibetan 

'®ople.‘.1^.. 

to a'fugiecaile esMhdown In 


Tibeb^hey have already made laige* 
scale arrests. More .of such harsh 
measures are likely in the coming 
months. But India finds itself helpless. 

'Tibrt always a part of China': Ca¬ 
lling the border dispute between 
Irrdia and China a "colonial creation", 
an official Chinese weekly has 
denied the Dalai Lama's contention 
that the tension along the Sino- 
Indian border was the result of the 
stationing of Chinese troops in Tibet 
The weekly also cited Jawaharlal 
Nehru's support to the Chinese claim 
that Tibet became part of China in the 
13th century. "Prime Minister Nehru 
of India was quite objective when he 
stated in 1954' 'I am not aware that 
any time during the last few hundred 
years, Chinese solidarity, or if you like 
suzerainty, was challenged by any 
outside countiy'," it said in an edito¬ 
rial pri the Tibet situation. 

Rejecting the Dalai Lama's five-> 
point peace plan, the weekly 
contended that the THie&n (ea^: 

puttii^ the cart bffocfrttie tgsm 

inakirig the w^ote of Tibet a'zoiM Of 
p^ce".. Cftina!, the weekly 
had milrttSMWl soveretgrtty dWU' 
Tibet sinep-dw I3ih century, M 
"during the hundred years afpjf wA 
Opium War (sf 1B40, TibetfeH 
'fdi4rhperidHta^li0sslonas did nupijf 
pther partt'pf Chha". 

ml I' lMl' It ' '' ' ' .. * .. . .','"^'1 
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.. An impertiot verdict whidt 
Ih» • baaripg on lisdhf • 

opat Mrudure, was geUversd by tfio 
floml^ High Cowjt eecently. Polnl 
^ the In^kallons.of The verdkt 

" .. 


and ha likely InqMicL 

Ans. The Bombay High Court, in 
a judgement given in October this 
year, held (a) that the freedom of die 
Press is a fundamental right guaran¬ 
teed by Article 19(1)(a), <b) that it is 
also a part of the basic structure of the 
Constitution, (c) that Section 22 (of 
the MRTP Act) damages or impairs 
the basic structure of the Constitu¬ 
tion in that it impinges on the 
freedom of the Press, (cO that Section 
22 does not, therefore, enjoy the 
protective umbrella of Article 31(b), 
and (c) that it also does not enjoy the 
protective umbrella of Article 31(c). 
The case concerned the Bennett 
Coleman and Co's publication of 
more editions of the Times of India. 
The court has held that Section 22 of 
die MRTP Act will noi be applicable 
when undertakings covered fay Part 
W of Chapter W-oldie Act pr.p|ike^ 
to tsiabHsh npw Inttr-Cicirvtili^ 
underuddflgi print 

foutpaf of fils'j 
of vie w as much ib of 
of the citizen, it iS'fmeftivMtlk} di) 
concept df the'frdedbiin 6t the Ansi 
.that tl^ pubitriwr b a numio^cd 
Midetttkiflg. dr die wider iritiertw C 
dte effeedvA funedbnihg of iak 
depioaacy the citizen ^ a right C 
iitfprm hit^elF of hewtS^uo^ Vievi 
arid tte i^nnot t 

him oth'bonsideiations extran^i: 
thereto. The concept of freedoi 

of the-PreM necessarily hwatti that 
hnittip}'! dreuktfion shoujUi behiee,;i 
grow Id meetahedotiaodfer it toin 
\ feredoe viridi the^idrculadon Of d 
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journal is, therefore, interference 
: with the quintessence of the 
freedom of the Press and it damages 
and impairs the basic structure of the 
Constitution". 

Dealing with the question of 
primacy of the Directive Principles 
' contained irt Article 39<c), Jthe court 
has said that "there can be no doubt 
that distributive justice is one main 
! plank of the Constitution and a most 
desirable thing, but so is the right of 
the citizen to inform himself of news 
and views in a manner of his own 
choosing so that he may best exer¬ 
cise his franchise. There can, there¬ 
fore, be no balancing or sacrifice of 
the one for the other In so holding 
we echo the sentiments of the 
Supreme Court" 

The court has further observed 
that the impatience to achieve social 
and distributory justice is very 
understandable, but the govern¬ 
ments are composed ot mortal men 
who do not last for ewer, and they 
cannot vouchsafe the good inten¬ 
tions of those whcj will succeed 
them The security ot the citizens m 
this land, therefore, lies in what the 
framers of Constitution hold to bo 
immutable They held an elected 
form of government to be immut¬ 
able An elected form of government 
requires an informed electorate The 
freer the Piess the greater the likeli¬ 
hood of a democracy in the true 
sense ot the word, a government ot 
the people The likely impact is a 
further guarantee of the freedom of 
the Press in democratic India and 
may deter autocratic State Govern¬ 
ments from taking arbitrary steps 
against newspapers adopting critical 
policies against them. 


U.S. IN GULF WAR 


Q. Further evidence is now 
available to indicate active involve¬ 
ment of the U.S.A. in the Iran-lraq 
waf. What is the provocation for the 
involvement and what are its likely 


international repercussions? 

Ans. In recent weeks the U.S.A. 
has emerged as a supporter of Iraq in 
the Gulf War and has taken certain 
measures against Iran, thus marking a 
change of policy. The Soviet Union 
has, however, preferred to remain 
broadly neutral, though it is inclined 
to back Iran. Even so, the Soviet 
Union seems to have no intention to 
involve itself actively in the West 
Asian conflict. 

In the third wcjek of October, the 
US deliberately bombed two Iranian 
offshore platforms. A few days earli¬ 
er, U S. helicopters had attacked and 
damaged three Iranian gunboats on 
the ground that these had fired on 
them while they were escoiting 
merchant ships carrying the 
American flag The U S had also 
announced its intention to provide 
protection to Kuwaiti vessels Thus 
the U S, for the first time, is c oming 
out openly on the side ot Iraq It Iran 
retaliates, the USA would almost 
certainly take follow-up measures 
whic h, because of the Super Power's 
distinctly superior military strength, 
might intlict a crippling blow to 
Ayatollah Khomeini's prestige 

According to reports. President 
Reagan is looking for opportunities 
to refurbish his image which suffered 
serious damage because ot the Iran- 
gale scandal He believes he can go 
part of the way by taking action 
against Iran, especially the latter's 
Silkworm missiles base If such 
measures are taken, the West Asian 
conflict will escalate, opening up 
possibilities of Soviet intervention to 
counter U.S. bid for supremacy in the 
region Moreover, U S. attacks are 
bound to damage Iranian oil installa¬ 
tions and sharply reduce Teheran's 
revenues. From Iran's standpoint, the 
situation after 7 years of war with Iraq, 
IS rather gloomy But Iran's resilience 
IS well known, and so is the Ayatol¬ 
lah's obstinacy. The latest reports 
show that China is continuing its sales 
of Silkworm missiles to Iran despite 
the U.S.A.'s appeal to stop such 
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supplies. 


IND/A-PAKISTAN PISCOBD 
_ 

Q. dfffeKnctt 

have titety jbeqaaMi itnore acute 
instead of decrti^g. What aie iht 
developments that have worsened 
rtieir rations? 

Ans. While India has continued 
to pursue the policy of befriending 
neighbours and has not given any 
provocation for accentuation of the 
differences on certain issues, 
Pakistan leaders have again resorted 
to tactics, at various forums, that floul 
the spirit, if not the letter, of tht^ Simla 
Agreement At the United Nations 
and also during talks with President 
Reagan, the Pakistan Prime Minister 
Mr M K Junejo, m recent weeks 
attacked India on various counts 
Pakistani spokesmen have also 
brought up the Kashmir issue and 
harped on allied themes in a bid In 
justify Islamabad's actions and 
defame India 


Under the Simla Agreement 
bilateral issues, including Kashmir 
were not to be raised at international 
gatherings and were to be resolved 
by mutual disc ussions Pakistan, 
however, ignores this understanding 
whenever it suits its immediate 
purpose of silencing critics at home 
and building up an image of "a 
peaceful country which has beer 
wronged by its giant neighbour'! 
though the boot is entirely on the 
other foot 


India has all along held the view- 
and stuck to it-that the nucleai 
menace cannot be dealt with regio 
nally. It is not willing to sign the Non 
proliferation Treay because the 
treaty is unfair and highly discrimina 
tory Pakistan, while taking the stanc 
that It IS also not ready to sign the NP1 
unless India does so, has beer 
indulging in considerable propa 
ganda to win support for its cleverlj 
designed proposal for establishing • 
Contd on page 34( 
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Wumph 9nd Thigedy In Sri Lanka 

The "unique and histone" and enthusiasm prompted by the accord was described as « .•fn i 
accord signed by Mr Rajiv Candhi accord when itwas signed on July 29, example of two neif^boursresotv^ ' 
and Mr j R. layewardene has turned "1987, have vanished Countless their differences amicably through 
out to so bloody and so trouble- people are shaking their heads in negotiationswithoutforeigointerfer- 
some that it is virtually in ruins By a dismay at the unfortunate develop- ence India was, for the time being, 
clever stroke, jayewardene passed nienisthathaveocrurredmthewake looked upon as a friend and well- 
on the buck to Mr Rapv Candhi of what was supposed to be a great wisher, it underwrote the accord and 
Could It be a trap which has cost diplomatic triumph ot Rajiv Gandhi took the responsibility of mamtain- 
India many lives of armymen and The sequence of events and the mg peace in the Tamil dominated 
brought the country discredit lor causes of the conflict between the ‘*fp<*'* m full collaboration with the Sn 
shooting down for our own Indian Peace-keeping Force (IPKF) Lanka fortes 
people^ and the liberation Tigers ot Tamil But the hopes have been belled 

T Felam iLTTfcf base to be duly noted There has been considerable viol- 
he cynics who cautioned that all Then alone would the reasons tor the ence, and Indian forces have been 
the accords which ^ Rajiv distressing tragedy become dear compelled to figblthe LTTF guerrillas 
Gandhi signs are jinxed and fated to accord was signed by Mr Rajiv who had managed to accumulate an 
bring discord and utter confusion Candhi and the Sri I anka President unbelievably large quantity from 
instead of promoting hairnon) and on Julv 29 this year without bringing unknown sources LTTE resorted to 
mutual understanding have proved |p Tamil militants who were the outright aggressive tactics, as a mark 
right atter all The Punjab accord has real pail> to the prolonged strife The of their opposition to the accord 
not siood the test of time and has strife was the result of Piesidentjaye- After some persuasive efforts by 
(ollapsed, whatever tall claims wardenes n|)[jressi\t j)olicies Indian k'aders, they softened their 
Government spokesmen mightmake followed by military operations ihal stand But not Irjng thereafter they 
about It The Assam accord has lately did muih hasoc in northern Sn Lanka started barbaric practices, attacking 
been under fire with the agitators Jayewardene'sPlan- Theaecord Sinhalese, blowing up buses, 

rep ^alodly questioning the validity ^ ^ prolonged >^ymR landmines and blasting select- 

01 Its terms and constantly accusing militants Uugets The LTTF leaders have 

the Centre of failing to fulfil its disruptive aetivities In a bid vo \ ^eon changingtboirstancfots various 
rommitments The Mizo and I & K ihe lamils to some \ 

acc ords at present do not seem to be meet their demand for a \ The LTTF is the largest of the five 

so ill-fated, but reports of simmering administration the Sn principal Tamil groups It is not satis 

discontent and rumblings persist Lanka President drew up a plan to bed with the representation (7 out o 
These failures and potential establish a council for the integrated 12 seats) given to it m the proposec 
setbacks pale into insigniticance areiisot northern and eastern parts of Council It not only wants to change 
before the bloody fighting in which the country The plan provides for its nominees but also complete 
the Indian army had to engage itself partial decentralisation of authority supremacy in the body It wishes t< 
as part of Its commitment to maintain It would thus curb the tendency berecognisedastheTamils'solelegi 
peace in the sorely troubled, war- towards authoritarianism The timate representative The Cover 
torn island republic of Sn Lanka The island's economic progress, which nment of India initially backed thi 
tragedy of massacres of the innocent had been interrupted by the distur- LTTE, but it was backing an unmana 
in that country has unique features It bances extending for about four geable horse President Jayewardem 
hascreatedforthefirsttimeadanger- years, was expected to be resumed rejected the LTTE's demand fo 
ous Vietnam-type situation for India Moreover, Sn Lanka was in changing its nominees The fault lies 
which It will have cause to regret for danger of being trapped in a military with LTTE, as subsequent events, 
years to come Nasty consequences bloc dominated by the USA and especially its intensive fighting with 
are built into the Sn Lanka situation involving Pakistan The island, it was the Indian forces amply proved 
In fact, India's reputation is atstake In hoped, would be able to pursue an It may be recalled that, according 
any the widespread euphona independent foieign policy The to the July 29 accord, the Tamil mili- 
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tants were required to lay down their 
arms in order to set the stage for 
establishing a peaceful adminislra- 
tion But the LTTE ensured that its 
cadres were not disarmed Its inten¬ 
tions to prevent implementation of 
the accord became clear in Septem¬ 
ber when It launthed a virulent 
campaign against the Indian Peace¬ 
keeping Force On September 26 the 
frail Tamil protestor, Mr Thileepan, 
who went on a last unUj death, died 
He was described as the* LTTE’s "first 
martyi to the* cause ot a separate 
Eelam" 

The LI IE has a dislike for demo¬ 
cracy and a fondness for militancy 
So, any peaceful solution to the Sri 
Lanka problem does not seem tcj suit 
it unless it is 100 per cent m acec^r- 
dance with its wishes, as if the cither 
Tamil groups do not matter It may be 
true thill the LTTE has playc.*d the 
dominant role in the struggle for the* 
Tamils' rights, but it cannot rightly 
claim almost the whole share of the 
representiilion Its leadeiship is 
evidently misguided and harbouring 
misconceptions A close (jbservei in 
fact described it as an army rather 
than a civilian group seeking full 
rights tor the Tamils through pcMc etui 
means, moreover, while the other 
groups make a distinction between 
their military and political wings, the 
LTTE does not Originally constituted 
as the Tamil Now Tigers m 1974, it 
changed its name two years later, iLs 
principal leader being the evasive 
and militant Prabhakaran He recruit¬ 
ed many cadres and believes in one 
leadership system Analysis feel 
certain that it, by a quirk of fate, the 
LTTE manages to occupy the su¬ 
preme position in the eastern and 
ncjrthern areas, it will almost terrorise 
and militarise the Tamils and seek to 
eliminate other groups in compa¬ 
rison, two other Tamil groups—EROS 
and EPRLF, have some internal demo¬ 
cracy. They are not fanatically co¬ 
mmitted to eliminating all types of di¬ 
ssent, nor do they believe exclusively 
in the cult of the gun, as the LTTE 


does 

Indian Force's Role: It is appar¬ 
ent that the drive which the Indian 
Peace-keeping Force launched 
against the LTTE was wholly (ustified, 
unless the militant, uncompromising 
Tamils are disarmed and brought 
round, there will be no peace in Sri 
Lanka. It is also clear from the subs- 
laniidl casualties suffered by the 
Indian Peace Keeping Force that 
India has paid a heavy price for not 
disarming the LTTE militants comple¬ 
tely and tor being lenient towards 
them in the earlier stages. Perhaps 
Indian leaders never thought that the 
LTTE would go so far as to fight the 
Indian forces, adopt a blatantly conf- 
rontalist course in their bid to dictate 
a solution of their liking The secret 
strength of the LTTE became evident 
from the fact that reinforc emcnls had 
to be rushed to Sri Lanka to enable 
the IPKF to continue its operations ' 

With the Tamil militants deter¬ 
mined to wreck the peace in Sri 
Lanka, the Indian army's responsibil¬ 
ity has incicased greatly. An early 
withdrawal of this country's forces 
from latfna area seems unlikely 
Although, despite stiff opposition, 
the LTTE stronghold of Jaffna has at 
long last been captured by the IPKF 
after suffering many casualties, the 
LT TE IS in no mood to assu re peaceful 
conduct even after the end of the 
military operations. The tragedy is 
that m a war in a foreign land, India 
has become an active participant 
instead of being a mediator as it 
wanted to be. 

The spine chilling suicide by 12 
LTTE militants while they were being 
taken to Colombo against the 
warnings they had sounded and the 
hysteria It created gave another tragic 
touch to the developments The 
escalating terrorist violence is natu- 
I rally causing concern in both Sri 
Lanka and India. While India is doing 
Its best to control the situation, there 
has been a bitter comment by the 
island's Prime Minister, Mr Prema- 
dasa who, in a totally unjustified 


attack on India, demanded during a 
speech at the U.N. on October 11. 
"global condemnation of the 
cunning parents., who nurtured and 
armed Tamil terrorists," without 
naming any country but giving clear 
indications that he was hitting India 

The Sri Lanka Prime Minister's 
uncalled for attack on India at the 
world's premier international forum 
sounded strange at a time when this 
country was doing its best to contain 
the LTTE challenge and suffering 
casualties in the process The esti¬ 
mates of Indian jawans having been 
killed in the Jaffna lighting vanes from 
100 to 100. What a strange task the 
world's fourth largest standing army 
was handling! Sn Lanka, Pakistan and 
even the USA, whose President was 
quick to offer his felicitations to Mr 
Gandhi and Mr jayewardene on sign¬ 
ing the accord, must be laughing in 
their sleeves at India's bold but 
misconceived adventure and doing 
dirty work for Sri Lanka Oddly 
enough, Sri Lanka is not grateful but 
merely watched the Indian army’s 
action with considerable amuse¬ 
ment 

I n the t ontext of the stark tragedy 
in Sn Lanka, it is poor consolation that 
the CommonwcMith summit at 
Vancouver pledged its "full support ' 
to Mr Gandhi and President layewar- 
dene in implementing the Indo-Sri 
Lankan peace agreement. The 
summit described the accord as "an 
act of the highest statesmanship" 
India has paid heavily for this act of 
statesmanship, while Sn Lanka, for 
whose benefit the Indian force 
conducted Its expensive operations, 
had the best of both worlds. Indeed, 
the tragedy m Sri Lanka is historic- 
one of the biggest in recent decades, 
all at India's cost The Peace-keeping 
Force may have to stay on in Sri Lanka 
for many more weeks. The total 
expenditure on this account will run 
into lakhs. The Tamils are displeased 
with India, and so are the Sinhalese 
Thus the Sri Lanka venture was far 
from being a triumph. 
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CVvealffi Summit! FMIe Exer^so 


Most inlernationdl conferences 
live now become mere rituals and 
lihieve little, apart from providing 
jpportumties to leaders to discuss 
niscellaneous questions The 
/cwcouver summit of the Co- 
nmonwcalth provides a typical 
'xample ol such exorcises fho 
nleinational problems are 
luwhere near solutions, nor can any 
larticipant claim that international 
imity has been piomotedand conl- 
I Is halted 

T he’ 49-membpr Commonwcdllh 
ropresi'nts a ihiid of the nalions 
il ihe world I ikp Biil.im, tho "molher 
ounlry'' and llio loarljt't of Ihis 
jniqut* organisation, iho Lommon- 
veallh has no wrillon ConsUlulion or 
LiU's for conduct of business The 
nembers are autonomous or mde 
lendent countiies associated with 
fritain, I'qual in status and in no way 
lubordinate to it or to any olhei 
ountry in any aspet t of domi'stii or 
oreign affairs Theie is a lommon 
lond that united the members 

Even that bond has become 
enuous as a result ot many c ounlries 
^incoming republics Some of the 
nembers, such as Canada (host of the 
ust-concluded Vancouver summit), 
Sustraiia and New Zealand still 
ecognise the Queen as the titular 
lead and their Governor-Generals 
Jre appointed formally by the Queen 
an the recommendations made by 
the Government concerned. Several 
ather members, such as India and Sri 
Lanka, have elected Presidents and 
they owe no allegiance to the Queen 
ivhom they recognise only as the 
head of the Commonwealth 

Two aspects of all Common¬ 
wealth discussions need to be borne 
in mind. One, bilateral issues, espe¬ 
cially mittters of discord, are not dealt 


with or even discussed at Common¬ 
wealth meebngs. Two, it is economic 
(ollaboration for mutual benefit that 
dfjmmates the sessions rather than 
politics which IS almost always 
controversial and hence avoided to 
ensure harmony 

In the Commonwealth sessions 
held since this organisation was 
established, all decisions and recom¬ 
mendations have been unanimous. 
In tact, unanimity has been the guid¬ 
ing principle of thw bcxly's delibera¬ 
tions throughout Whenever a sharp 
difteronc e ot opinion was noticeable 
the matter was dropped While the 
Vancouver summit did nothing that 
would shake the world or go down in 
history as an epoch making dec ision. 
It would be remembered foi the 
complete isolation ot Biitain from the 
lest of the members on the issue of 
sani tions against the racist regime of 
South Africa 

Sanctions against S. Africa: At 

the last summit held m Nassau in 
198S, Gritam was able 1«> prevent the 
adoption ol stifi er onomic sanctions 
against South Africa by taking an 
obstinate stand and even incurring 
the- disapproval ot other members 
including the White nations 
lAustralid, New Zealand and Canada) 
This time Britain's Prime Minister, Mrs 
Margaret ThaU hei, adopted an even 
moie defiant stand and refused 
bluntly tr> go along with the rest of 
the Commonwealth on the issue 
The other members of the organisa¬ 
tion felt so strongly on the continuing 
denial of justice and basic freedoms 
by the arrcjgant South African rulers 
to the millions of blacks that they 
decided to proceed with their plans 
for anti-apartheid measures. 

These were incorporated in a 
strongly-worded "special declara¬ 
tion" that echoed the sentiments of 


all justicc-lovtng people around the 
world. Britain's sense of justice and 
fair play has evidently been eroded 
by selfish economic interests (Britons 
have close, highly beneficial trade 
relations with South Africa). As a 
result of the predominant sense of 
humanity, the Commonwealth 
members made a fiim commitment, 
through the declaration, not only to 
tighten the economic screws on the 
Pretoria regime but also to monitor 
their enforcement. What was no less 
significant, the members decided to 
help the States neighbouring South 
Afric.i to (ounter the Pretoria 
Government's effoits to destabilise 
them The Biitish Prime Minister 
regards maintenance of economic 
relations with South Africa as "a sure 
way of weakening apartheid" 

As In the last summit, Britain was 
adamant on thr> issue of applying 
sanctions against South Africa. The 
latest summit, by a general c onsensus 
among the remaining 48 members, 
approved "wider, tighter and more 
intensified economic sanctions" 
against the i acist South Africa to force 
It to end apartheid The lone dissen¬ 
ter Britain (whose Prime Minister, 
earned the dubious appellation of 
"Zinc Lady" instead ot "Iron Lady" by 
which she has so far been known) 
lirmly recorded her note of dissent. 

The summit leaders managed, 
however, to reach a consensus with 
Mrs Thatcher in promising to come to 
the aid of the frontline States border¬ 
ing South Africa and counter the 
efforU for their destabilisation. The 
drive will include enhancing security 
and the physical protection of the 
port of Maputo, in Mozambique, to 
discourage disruptive raids by South 
Afnea's military forces. 

The leaders also agreed that a 
committee of eight Foreign Ministers 
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will nriKi't now and lht>n to provide 
"high level infipetiis and giiidanr c''(>n 
the implementation of the mandate 
of their broad ilalemenl on South 
Africa led by Canada thecommittoe 
will include India, Australia, Guyana, 
Nigeria, lan/ania, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe They promised to launch 
a fund to provide lechnir al assistance 
to Mozambique, an embtitlled neigh- 
boui of South Africa, that is not a 
Commonwealth member 

The Commonwealth formally 

annount od ihG ouster of hi)i from its 

ranks, thus administering a blow' to 
the military dictatorship slapped on 
the Pacific island-nation by Col Siti- 
veni Rabuka in May last Later Mr 
Gandhi indicated that Fiji could be 
accepted back in the Common¬ 
wealth only after it reaffirmed its 
opposilirjn to racism. Asked why the 
Commonwealth had not suggested 
sanctions against the Fi|ian military 
junta. Ml C'landhi said India on its part 
had already applied sanctions 

Stronger GATT: Tife summit 
adopted a dec laralion on w'orld trade 
asking for a strong and credible 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) which would work 
against protectionist measures in 
developed countries It also called 
for urgent action on ague ulture in the 
"Uruguay round" to reduce the 
uncertainty, imbalances and instabil¬ 
ity facing the heavily indebted Third 
World. 

The Economic document ot the 
CHOGM, called the "Vancouver 
declaration", underlined the unanim¬ 
ous concern over the deteriorating 
world economy and trade 

The India-mooted proposal for 
genuine addition to concessional 
assistance, doubling of the World 
Bank capital base, tripling of the struc¬ 
tural adjustment facility tor the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and 
increased aid flows to poor indebted 
countries, especially of Africa, 
secured total CHOGM support and 
was endorsed in the document. 


The .propo'sals in the Vancouver 
declaration found strong support of 
the major industrial powers like 
Canada and Britain The official 
communique of the Barbados 
cimference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers, held in Septem¬ 
ber, was fully endorsed. The Canad¬ 
ian decision to write off loans to 
some of the poor African and deve¬ 
loping countries was welcomed 

Howevc*r, the call for making 
GATT more effective may remain 

merely an appeal because every 

develrjped country adopts an 
econcjmic and trade policy that suits 
Its own interests, regardless of what 
happens to the other countries 
Protectionism has been increasing 
around the world 

CHOGM pledged full support to 
the Rajiv Gandhi-Jayewardene 
accord and hailed it as an act of 
statesmanship In this gesture it 
deviated from the normal practice of 
avoiding any reference Uj bilateral 
matters The welcome accorded to 
SAARC was equally to the point, it 
was regarded as a significant deve¬ 
lopment for the region's peace, 
stability and progress The expulsion 
of Fiji, an island where the majority of 
the population comprises ethnic 
Indians, was not of much importance 
since the new Fiji ruler. Col Rabuka, 
had already announced the forma¬ 
tion of the republic So, the expulsion 
was formal It has reduced the 
membership of the Commonwealth 
from 49 to 48 Readmission of the 
republic to the organisation, if it is 
sought, will take quite some time 

Human Rights in C'wealth: Al¬ 
though the Commonwealth speaks 
up for democracy and equality in 
various parts of the world, a harsh 
reality has been brought to light by 
Amnesty International According to 
a report released on the eve of the 
Vancouver session, human rights 
standards have been found wanting 
among 33 of the 49 Commonwealth 
nations. Amnesty urged these 
nations to uphold international stan¬ 


dards and protect the rights of their 
citizens from being violated 

'The protection of human rights 
is the shared responsibility of all 
nations without exception and each 
Commonwealth country must be¬ 
held accountable for its actions", iho 
repcjrt said Some of the countries 
cited for instances of ill-treatment 
torture, execution and cases of 
apparent politically motivated arrests 
included Britain, Kenya, Singapore, 
Malta, Nigeria and India 

In India, Amnesty disclosed, 200 
people had been held without 
charge or trial since 1986 when viol¬ 
ence erupted in the Punjab region It 
urged the Indian Government to 
bring the detainees to trial or set 
them free 

Amnesty noted the charge that 
British security fonc's m Northern 
Iceland killed people in "circums¬ 
tances that gave rise to allegations 
that these killings were planned" The 
report urged Britain to establish an 
independent judicial inquiry 

Amnesty pointed to a shaip 
increase in the number of refugees 
(like Sri Lankans) Ic'aving Common¬ 
wealth nations, saying there was 
often a direct link between a coun¬ 
try's human rights record and the 
number of people fleeing 

Ramphal's Report: The Co¬ 
mmonwealth Secretary-General Sn 
Shridath Ramphal, in his annual 
report, called for defence aid for 
South Africa's black ruled neigh¬ 
bours, saying that protecting them 
militarily was as vital as development 
help Mozambique has been wr¬ 
ecked by famine and civil war. 

Zimbabwe and Zambia, among 
South Africa's most hostile neigh¬ 
bours, joined pledges—with Britain 
alone dissenting-to impose tough 
measures such as cutting off air links 
But the neighbouring nations, known 
as the Frontline States, have not 
implemented the embargoes 
because these nations depend heav¬ 
ily on South Afnca economically. 
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IndusMalisatSon: a New Perspective 


India has doubtlessly taken 
rapid strides on the road to indus- 
trialisation but the gains have not 
reached the poorest of the poor 
which IS our sacred ideal What is 
wrong with the industrial sector^ 
The need, perhaps, is to revamp 
industries in a new perspective The 
feature attempts to analyse this 
aspect 

1. Introduction 

F or tontunt's now India has bi*en 
in the vortex ot econoniit stagna¬ 
tion and political sc'rfdom On attain¬ 
ing independence forty years ago in 
•Vugust 1947, the task ot transforma¬ 
tion of the under-developed 
ec onomy into an ebullient and deve¬ 
loped economy naturally received 
top priority 

Industrialisation was taken as the 
best course to achieve the end Not 
that thcdevelopmentofagriculture- 
tlu' premier oi cupaticm ot thc' bulk 
(more than '0 per cent) of our popu¬ 
lation—was ncglec ted altogether 
Some critics of the government and 
Its policies have, of course, levelled 
such an accusation but it has no 
support of empirical evidence 

Pursuant to the objective of 
development, conscious effort was 
made to launch planned develop¬ 
ment of the economy with a bias for 
accelerated industrial growth Plan¬ 
ning was sought to be done within 
the framework of mixed economy 
approach under a democratic set-up 
The State has, therefore, come in as a 
partner in progress in a big way. A 
number of public sector underta¬ 
kings have been established in the 
industrial sector particularly in areas 
where the private entrepreneurs 
presumably fear to tread for reasons 
of risks involved or huge investments 
beyond their capacity. The two 


sectors are envisaged to work ncit as 
rivals but as complementaries to 
each other Thc public sector 
produces productive inputs for use 
by thc private sector industries and 
also piovides marketing facilities for 
the* private manufacturing 

II. Achievements 

S ignificant achievements have 
been made m the industrial field 
since the inception of planning in 
early fifties During the first 14 years, 
1950-51 to 19fi4-65, the growth was 
rapid and almost continual Upto 
1960-61, the annual industiial 
growth rate averaged 7 per cent and 
m the subseejuent tour years, 1961- 
(>J to 1964-65, It incrcMsed to 9 per 
cent The terminal yc'ar of the third 
live-year plan "marked a watershed 
in the pertormanc e of the industrial 
soctoi" rhe^ grcjwlh curve slopped 
downward nevc'r to rise again to the 
pievious height (Parenthetically, it 
may be pointed out that the rather 
'impressive' growth rate during the 
fifties and upto mid-sixties was 
presumably due to the abysmally low 
base of indusliial grcjwth before 
independence But later with the 
advances in industrialisation, and the 
widening of the base*, thegiowth rate 
moved up in small margins.) 

Du ring the fourth plan, the indus¬ 
trial production registered only four 
per cent growth rale, on an average It 
marked an imprrvemcnt to five per 
cent per annum during the fifth plan, 
1974-78 A marginal increase to 5 5 
per cent was recorded even during 
the sixth five-year plan, 1980-85 But 
It ruled somewhat lower than the 
trend growth rate of 6 per cent per 
annum witnessed in the earlier three 
decades and was much lower than 
the target of 7 per cent a year The 
current plan is set to achieve a higher 


target of 8 per cent per annum which 
thc Planning Commission considers 
"dchicvoable" through optimal utili¬ 
zation of the available capac ities and 
improvemcmt in productivity levi'ls. 

I he gams from the mixed 
economy approitch us applied to the 
industrial devc'lopment are many 
more’ 

It has helped c*nldrge and 
strengthen the industrial base The 
industrial growth has occuired both 
horizontally as well as vertically. 
Rapid advances have h(>on made in 
developing scientific and technolo¬ 
gical capabilities Ihe public sector 
has, m a way, smiled the tendencies 
towaids monopolisation as is 
evidenced by the development 
pattern of the private' sec tor Not only 
this Diversification, modernisation 
and upgradalion of 'erhnolcjgy 
characU'rise the industrial develop- 
mc'nt 

1 he mdustriali/aiion proc ess has 
re'ultc'd in subsLinlial structural 
( haiig''s in the industiial sector The 
emc'iging 'sunrise' industries like 
tele-c omrnunicalions, computers 
and eleilionics arc' likely to have a 
tai-le.ichmg signific anc e on develop¬ 
ment 

As a lesult of tlie growth in size 
and scale' ot jiroduclion and product 
diversilication, the composition and 
(juantum of trade has undergone a’ 
sea change. The country has ac- 
hic'vi'd sc'lf-sufficiency or near-self- 
suffitiency in many capital goods, 
iiasic goods and intc^rmediates. Our 
imports are, consequently, limited to 
tued and industrial raw material and 
c ertam sophistic aled machines. Most 
of the goods which were (>arlier 
imported to meet the domestic 
demand have yielded place to indi¬ 
genous goods Industrialization has 
progressively encouraged indigeni- 
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sation which is the hall-mark of 
sound development. 

Our exports, unlike the past, 
comprise a significant proportion of 
manufactures We are now in a posi¬ 
tion to export turnkey projects and 
consultancy services Several proces¬ 
sing industries have become impor¬ 
tant ftjreign exchange earners 

Physical progress apart, consider¬ 
able expertise has been built up m 
the public sec tor to design, engineer, 
erec t, c ommission and operate large 
enterprises India has emerged as the 
third largest country in the world in 
terms of the pool of technologists 
and skilled manpower and tenth 
amongst the industrialized nations, 
thanks again to the dynamism of the 
public sector 

III. Deficiencies 

he picture of the industrial deve¬ 
lopment IS actually not all that 
rosy It sutlers from some glaring 
weaknesses 

(1) In the first instance, the 
industries are capital intensive and 
have a high capiUl-output ratio A 
number of them have undc'r-ulilized 
capacities Investment goes on, 
however, only to enlarge industrial 
capacity in the name of raising the 
output. It looks anomalous that while 
the excessive capacity is lying idle, 
still more of it is being added but the 
production remains on a low key 

(2) The high-cost economy as a 
sequel to Icjw order of procliK tion 
and productivity in relation to 
increasing investment has blunlc*d 
the competitive capability at exports 
in the international markets This has 
led to balance of payment (BCIP) 
problem with a wide trade deficit At 
home, the resultant cost-push infla¬ 
tion has kept prices soaring 

(3) The evolution of an appro¬ 
priate technology remains a pipe- 
dream. It is now recognised that the 
western technology is unsuited to 
our resource endowments and factor 
supplies. The technology capability 
that we have built up is unlikely to 


yield dividends unless adapted to the 
Indian environment Without an 
appropriate fechnology, the hope ot 
eliminating poverty will be belied 

(4) Notwithstanding the need to 
acquire and adapt technology or 
evolve appropriate technology by 
research and development, an 
equally, if ncjt more, important ques¬ 
tion IS of upgradalion of technology 
to make modeini/ation cjf industries 
really meaningful It is unfortunate 
that research and development is 
conspicuous by its absence in the 
private sector industries This is jwiti- 
tularly so in the unorganised sector 
But whatever semblance of R & D 
activities IS theie, it is mainly a fall-out 
of the organised sector and the |>ubl- 
ic sector 

(5) lndiffc*rence to cost-ell('cti- 
venoss and efficiency norms aie the 
two major weaknesses ot Industrie's 

(6) The growth and develop¬ 
ment of large-scale industries has not 
made the retjuircd impatl on 
employment The work force has 
exceeded the employment op|)ortu- 
nilies generated by industries, thanks 
t(j the unabated population inc rease 
and the industrial policy which kty 
emphasis on capital-intensive rather 
than labour-intensive industries 

(7) The defective price and 
distribution policies have retarded 
investment and output in the orga¬ 
nised industrial sector This has 
adversely affected profitability and 
also the growth oppnitunities of 
small-scale industries 

(81 Despite industrial licensing 
and regulatory and control measures 
on capital issue, monopoly and 
restrictive trade practices, the big 
industrial houses have experienced 
business bonanza. The MRTPcompa¬ 
nies have been able to multiply their 
assets several-fold. Location and re¬ 
source concentration which are the 
negation of our ideology of socialist 
society vitiate the industrial sector 

IV. Causes 

he inadequate infra-structural 
facilities like power and transport 




have acted as important constraints 
on industrial production and expan¬ 
sion Energy-intensive industries 
have been the worst affected by 
insufficiency of power, be it coal-or 
hydro-electricity-or oil-based. Tran¬ 
sport bottlenecks hinder distribu¬ 
tion 

Shortages of industrial raw mate¬ 
rials, too, have impeded the full utili¬ 
zation of capacity in several process 
Industrie's 

V. New Perspective 

o ae hi('v«' the four-fold oh- 
je( lives of growth, moderniz.i- 
lion self-ieliance and social justice, 
eiivisagc'cl in the seventh five-ycai 
plan, plannc'd and progressive re¬ 
structuring of industry is inevitable 
This will mean a shift from traditional 
industries to basic metals, fertilisers 
and industrial manufactures with an 
increasing share for the high-tech, 
high-salue-addc'd and knowlc'dge- 
based sunrise industiies Only thus 
ran the countrv usher in a pattern ot 
industrial development which takes 
India into the ranks of leading indus¬ 
trial countries of the world 

Summing up, it may be said that 
industrialization need to be 
deployed as an etteclive vehicle tor 
the liquidation of pewerty, that is for 
raising the standard of living of the 
masses More emphasis on produc¬ 
tion of wage goods (rather than luxu¬ 
ries), employment-generation, hi¬ 
gher incomes, higher savings without 
undermining the minimum con¬ 
sumption requirements and removal 
ot socio-economic disparities is 
needed. This may require further 
liberalisation of economic policies, 
, promotion of greater complementar- 
j ity between the large and small-scale 
industries and re-formulation of the 
exp-imp policies for the long-term 
Alongwith the industrialization must 
proceed agricultural development 
for the two are inter-dependent. It is 
only balanced development that 
can pave the way to a true millen¬ 
nium. 
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Burgeoning Third World Debt; 
Probiems and Soiudons 


The problem of international 
indebtedness, especially of the low- 
income countries, has gready agitat¬ 
ed the minds of economists and 
world leaders No quick and easy 
solution IS available. This feature is 
devoted to study the problem and 
Its possible remedies 

I. Magnitude 

ith one-tnllion dollar drbl 
(which IS still growing in 
volume), the third world (oiinlries 
pose a formidable < halleoge both for 
themselves as well as their creditors 
The problem of resource mobilisa¬ 
tion to pay off the debt on time and 
without undermining the already low 
living standards of the people is the 
nagging worry of the debtor coun¬ 
tries Since the resource crunc h is too 
acute to make deht-repaymc>nt 
possible and a "debt overhang" situa¬ 
tion has developed in certain cases, 
€is in Brazil and Mexico, the loan 
losses have become a matter of grave 
concern for the creditor nations 

According to the World Bank, the 
external debt almost trebled from $ 
175 billion in 1977 to $ 1,0J5 billion 
in 1986 and is estimated to increase 
to $ 1,085 billion in 1987 This 
includes long-term debts from offi¬ 
cial sources, private sources, short¬ 
term debts and the IMF (International 
Monetary Fund) credit The first 
component constitutes the major 
part of the aggregate loan. Eighty 
three per cent of the total foreign 
loans to 12 major borrowers was of 
the long-term category and 13.4 per 
cent of the short-term category. 

The official development assis¬ 
tance has been inareasing at a slow 
rate white the contributions from the 


private sources have bc*en rising on 
an accelerated pace during the eigh- 
bes The growth in the total debt has 
decelerated from 17 per cent 
annually before the debt crisis in 
1982 to a bare tour per cent m the 
recent years 

The magnitude of the exl*’rnal 
debt can be viewed from another 
angle, namely, how much national 
income cake itwill bite off Secondly, 
what will he its incidence on foreign 
exc hange c’arnings from exports^ The 
ratio ot the debt to the CNF’ (Cross 
National Product) has been rising 
consistently since the beginning ol 
the current dc*cade Fiom 20 6 per 
cent in 1980 it shot up to $5 8 per 
cent in 1985 but dipped slightly to 
15 4 per cent in the following year 
(1986) In simple'words, il means that 
more than one-third of the ONP 
produc ed liy the toiling millions with 
the sweat and blood ol their brow' 
will be eaten up by the aftiuent 
foieign creditors 

I he proportion ol debts to 
exports registered a stc'ep rise* frciin 
90 per cent m 1980 to 144 5 per c ent 
m 1986. In olhei words, the develop¬ 
ing ccjuntries fell short of the export 
earnings by a margin of .11 per cent to 
meet their financial obligations as of 
1986, while six years before they had 
more than enough surplus earning. 

II. Why Debts Swell? 

he factors that have contributed 
to increased indebtedness vary 
from country to country. While the 
economic backwardness and the 
inability of the region to transform 
the scenario due to resource cons¬ 
traints are the primary causes of this, 
the changing economic and poiidcal 
envirofiment on the domestic and 


inteinational horizons have stimulat¬ 
ed the growth of debts. The attain- 
mentot political independence from 
the clutches of the imperialist 
powers by many countries after the 
Second World War and the passion¬ 
ate desire to raise the living standards 
of the newly-treed teeming millions 
inhabiting tln'se countries provided 
the motivation to seek tinancial assis- 
tance liom the inclustriali/c^d West. 
This w'as considerably facilitated by 
the international financing agencies 
like the IMF, the World Bank and its 
aftiliate the lUA (International Deve¬ 
lopment Assot lation). 

The Intc'inational scene has, over 
the vc'ars, undergone a sea-chango. 
Ihe fall m commodity (irices, the 
rising protec tiomsm, especially 
.igainst the third world exports 
(mainly manufac lures) and the recent 
demand recession in the c'conomi- 
cdlly advanced countries have 
ri'duced c'xporl earning prospects In 
sharp contrast, the imports have 
swelled partly for reasons of deve- 
lo|)montancl partly for consumption 
needs The net result is imbalance in 
foreign trade this has continued for 
years 

Also debt follows credit Coun¬ 
tries with high c redit ratings like India 
are better placed for btirrowing. 

Ihe phenomenon of "capital 
flight", that IS negative net transfer of 
capital from the developing to the 
developed countries has developed 
since 1962. Obviously, this is 
because the debt-servicing exceeds 
gross disbursements to the debtor 
nations. The seven Latin American 
countries effected a "reverse transfer 
j of resources" worth 85 billion dollar 
I during 1982*84 while the positive 
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net transfer of 50 billion dollar to 
non-oil developing countries in 
1980-81 reversed into a negative one 
in 1984. It IS clearly iniquitous to 
sustain the flight of capital to the rich 
nations from the poor ones who 
need it badly to tide over the debt 
crisis. The view is gaming ground now 
that the developing countries should 
stop repayment of loans beyond 
what their resources or reasonable 
developments permit. 

ill. Solutions 

M any a debtor country has 
become dcbl-addicts and 
cannot possibly escape from indeb¬ 
tedness. The problems of debt- 
servicing do not therefore admit of 
easy solutions However, a few 
suggestions may be i onsidered here. 

(a) As the Baker plan has it, 
growth-oriented structural reforms 
initiated by the debtor countries may 
be financed by the World Bank and 
modest loans may be secured from 
the commercial banks It is a 
commendable solution in theory 
but, in practice, it has failed For, 
besides the funds a development 
plan requires for its success a benign 
approach by other count/ies, espe¬ 
cially the economically advanced 
nations. Unfortunately, this is grossly 
lacking. Protectionism, adverse terms 
of trade, high interest rates, inflation- 
ridden environment and indiffer¬ 
ence to provide succour to the 
needv nations have failed the plan, or 
has not allowed the Baker strategy to 
make much headway 

In essence, the World Bank 
President Barber Conable thinks in 
the same vein as Baker does At the 
recent Fund-Bank meeting he main¬ 
tained that there can be no adjus¬ 
tment without appropriate financing 
and It has to be adjustment with 
growth. The low-income and middle- 
income countries have been harping 
ad nauseam on adequate and timely 
aid-flows for growth and develop¬ 
ment of their economies which 
would improve the debt-repaying 


capacity. Instead of the approach to 

aid which induces still more aid, 
followed so far, the new strategy 
should be 'aid to and further aid 
requirement' 

(b) Re-scheduling or scaling 
down of debts: The advocates of this 
strategy argue that the creditor coun¬ 
tries must recognise the reality that a 
part of the debt is a "dead debt" and 
must be written off as "unrecover¬ 
able" The Bank of England has esti¬ 
mated that the major world banks 
will, by the end of this year, have 
provided for at least 25 per cent of 
their dubious debts to the third 
world. The brunt of the loan loss will 
obviously fall on the depositors who 
may not like to keep any longer their 
savings with the banks whose 
lendings involve risks of loss. The 
lending base of the banks will narrow 
down and the credit expansion will 
be adversely affected 

(c') Debt-equity swapping: The 

merit of this scheme is that debt is 
converted into an equity of a 
domestic company and is not 
advanced in cash. 

The proposal has whipped up 
much controveisy While the Woild 
Bank, the IMF and even the US have 
favoured it, ieading Ameiican bank¬ 
ers and economists have not The 
ajiprehension is that it would 
covertly pave the way to privatisation 
of the public sector enterprises in the 
debtor countries. The debt-equity 
swap may encounter legal inhibitions 
to avoid foreign capital dominations 
A case in point is India itself 

It seems appropriate to conclude 
the discussioh with a few words 
about India. 

India with an external debt of Rs 
36,78.1 crore (or 6.9 per cent of the 
total debt in 1985) which may rise to 
$ 40 billion or Rs 49,539 crore in 
1986, occupies the sixth position 
among the major debtor nations. The 
proportion of the long-term debt to 
the total external debt of the country 
has declined to 83.9 per cent in 1986 
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compared to 93.4 per cent in 1980. 

The quantum of debt has more than 
doubled during the same period, but 
the share of concessional debt in the 
outstanding long-term debt has 
plummetted to 77 per cent from 92 
per cent. India's dependence on 
commercial borrowing has increased 
aggravating the incidence of debt 
burden 

The debt-service ratio climbed 
to 21 8 per cent (c rossing the prudent 
lim't of 20 per cent) in 1985 and to 
28 4 per cent in 1986 In the current 
year, it may cross even 30 per cent 
mark! In relation to the GNP, the debt 
worked out to 11 8 per cent in early 
1980s and has now swelled to 19.1 
pel rent Though India's external 
debt has been snow-balling over the 
years like its contemporaries in the 
third world, the redeeming features 
are the prudent-management of the 
debts and sustaining a high order of 
credit-worthiness 

As a prudent borrower and effic¬ 
ient debt-manager, India is not 
worried over the past debts Her 
chief concern is about the present 
situation She needs additional loans 
to meet the escalating demands ol 
the (urrent plans designed to eradu - 
ate the deep-seated poverty, reduce 
unemployment and build up growth 
potential to take the country to the 
front-rank industrialized nations in 
the twenty-first century. This is impe¬ 
rative if a big push IS to be given to the 
country's growth and debt-servicing 
capability The IMF and the World 
Bank now accept that the traditional 
ways of austerity and currency deva¬ 
luation will not bring the indebted 
countries out of debt but that adequ¬ 
ate resources are needed to ensure 
growth and adjustment. 

If the international financial insti¬ 
tutions fall short of aid requirements 
expected of them, India at this stage 
of development should not fight shy 
of borrowing from commercial 
banks. Where we have gone amiss is 
that the export sector has not been 
given its due attention. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
ENIGMA 


Q. Outline an action plan to 
solve the complex problem of inter¬ 
national payments. 

Ans. I. The enigma: The knotty 
problem of international payments 
confronting the developed as well as 
the developing nations does not 
admit of easy solution. According to 
the Bank of International Settle¬ 
ments, the international payments 
have been characterised by imba¬ 
lances in the case of indiistrial coun¬ 
tries, oil-exporting and other deve¬ 
loping countries since after the first 
oil shock in 1973. The situation took 
a very serious turn in 1981 when the 
non-oil exporting developing coun¬ 
tries and the industrial countries fell 
into the red with a current account 
deficit of $ 82 billion and $ 32 billion 
During the four years, 1983-86, the 
three groups of countries, as a whole, 
had adverse balances, though the 
developed and the developing 
countries showed improvement. The 
US had an aggregate trade deficit of $ 
415 billion with an all-time record of 
$ 140.6 billion in 1986 (20 hmes the 
negative balances in 1972 and 1982). 
As against this,' Japan and West 
Germany had a total trade surplus of $ ^ 
191 billion and $'64 billion, respecti¬ 
vely, during the same penod. Interes- 
tingly the oil-exporting developing 
countries, which, as a group, spurted 
to a positive balance on current 
account of $ 70 billion in 1974 fas 
against $ 2.6 billion in 1972) suffered 
$ 36 billion deflcit-lhe highest so far 
during the eighties. The oif prkie hike 
by ^ OPEC (Organisationfbr Petro- 
letol^ Exporting Countries) in-1973'‘^ 
aecf agairt in 1979 has heiped<che oil*' 


exporting developing countries, but 
It hit hard the oil-importing industria¬ 
lised and the developing countries. 
The decline in the oil price reversed 
the tide, although imbalances have 
widened in the case of certain indivi¬ 
dual countries. 

The US dollar suffered a depre- 
ciaUon of nearly 50 per cent against 
some major currencies but it provid¬ 
ed no relief to balancing of payments 
imbalances 

The developing countries con¬ 
tinue reeling under unfavourable 
commodity prices, protectionist 
regime of the economically ad¬ 
vanced nations and the shrinking aid 
flows from the Brelton Woods twins 
Their debt burden has increased far 
beyond the repaying capacity Even 
the US, once the creditor country of 
the highest order, has turned into a 
debtor nation The world finance is 
worrisome, indeed 

II. Action Plan: What, if any, is 
the way out? According to the noted 
economist SLN. Simha, a multi¬ 
pronged strategy is needed to meet 
the complex and gloomy situation 
No radical reforms are called for 
What is urgently required however is 
(1) the will to observe discipline; (2) 
the will to cooperate; and (3) the 
preparedness to look beyond one's 
own interest for the larger good of 
the international community. 

It is deplorable that everywhere 
politics is playing havoc with eco¬ 
nomic management Some specific 
steps that must be taken are, howev- 
er'stated below: 

1. The US must reduce budget¬ 
ary as well as the balance of 
payments deficits. The spending 
spree on amis manufacture and 
^Axporffasaidbr otherwise) need to 
-bd^topped^GNTthwith. The tPsourees 


should be diverted for the produc¬ 
tion of goods for civilian consump¬ 
tion and price control. 

For reduction in the balance of j 
payments deficits exports must be f 
stepped up. Increase in savings and 
investments is essential for accelerat¬ 
ed growth. The export drive should 
be backed by increased assistance to 
the less developed nations to spur 
growth and consumption norms 
there. In fact, aid for development 
and not for defence, is an enduring 
security. Countries which pin faith in 
arming themselves and also others 
with arms for defence are, actually, 
weakening the economies and hurt¬ 
ing the prospects of economic 
prosperity. 

2 The North-South cooperation 
can make a significant contribution in 
remedying the world ailments. Efforts 
made in this direction in the past 
have not borne fruit, thanks to the 
vested interests and individualistic 
rather than collectivistic outlook. 

3 japan can make a contribu¬ 
tion m various ways. First, by adopt¬ 
ing expansionist policies at home 
rather than making investment in the 
developed countries. Second, by 
expending assistance on a larger scale 
to the developing countries like 
India. Third, it is the most opportune 
time for it to make structural changes 
in the economy, the undervalued 
Yen having recovered. But Japan is 
shying away from following an 
expansionist path for fear of re-emer- 
gence of inflation which, at present, is 
under control 

4. The developing countries 
which suffer most the consequences 
of negative BOP must make substan¬ 
tial improvements in economic 
management. Their problem is not so 
much of reducing deficit financing as 
of economic mis-management. Also, 
economic adjustment according to 
the World Bank President, Mr Barber 
Conable, is not possible without 
growth nor growth without adequate 
aid. The burden of extstoval debt has 
in the case of some-debtor nations 
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reached intolerable limits. There has 
to be some write-offs and re-sche- 
dulmg. 

5. The IMF (International Mo¬ 
netary Fund) can come to the rescue 
of the heavily indebted poor nations 
by cnhancin 0 the c^uotas of the 
member countries and giving slightly 
larger share to the less developed 
countries in relation to their position 
vis-a-vis the developed countries It 
may be underlined that aid will not 
do the trick by itselt It must be 
accompanied by complementary 
action through suitable domestic 
policy reforms 

6 Another way to ease the situa¬ 
tion IS that the IMF charges a nominal 
and stable interest rale on loans in 
order to reduce the interest burden. 


BA/VKS AND POVERTY 


Q. *The banking industry has 
become a catalyst in the socio¬ 
economic transformation of India." 
Explain. 

Ans. Since the take-over of 
banks in India eighteen years ago in 
July 1969, they have been vested 
with new social obligations, besides 
the traditional commercial activities 
of acceptance of deposits and 
providing credit to borrowers Not 
only are they purveyors of working 
capital for industrial projects and 
saviours of industries developing 
sickness but are alsrr instrumental in 
ushering in economic and social 
upliftment. This is a qualitative 
change in the banking industry. 
Modem banks are not the "class 
banks" but "mass banks". 

What policy framework has been 
evolved to realise these objectives? 
The anti-poverty banking policy of 
the post-nationalisation era has four 
basic elements: They are: 

(1) Expansion in branch-bank¬ 
ing: As a result of the phenomenal 
expansion, the bank offices have 
touched the*mark of 53,364 banks as 
on end-Decemb^r 1986. The popu¬ 


lation per bank office has thus 
averaged to 14,000 for the entire 
country as against 64,000 at end- 
june, 1969 

(2) Spatial diversification: The 

post-nationalisation expansion in 
branch banking is marked by spatial 
diversification No longer are the 
banks concentrated in metropolitan 
cities or over-banked areas as was the 
case in pre-1969 days The banking 
industry network has entered the 
hinterlands and the most under¬ 
banked and economically backward 
areas Consequently, not only the 
affluent sections but also the vulner¬ 
able ones have reaped the harvest of 
radical bank reforms 

(3) Mobilisation of savings: Do¬ 
mestic savings-rate has (and still is) 
low due to low-income levels, lack of 
saving facililies/incentives (in the 
form of interest earning) and low 
propensity to save. The situation has 
since changed With the increase in 
income earnings and the desire to 
save, savings are kept in the banks 
and not under the mattress The easy 
accessibility to the banks has facilitat¬ 
ed this 

(4) Credit expansion: With 
higher deposits, the credit base is 
enlarged The advances increase and 
spread over a wider area and cater to 
a larger borrowing population The 
expanding coverage brings within 
the fold of banks even those who 
earlier failed to reach them 


STAB/US/NG AGRICULTURE 


Q. Formuiate a poiicy frame¬ 
work to achieve an enduring stabiiity 
in agricuiturai output 

Ansi The current drought has 
done at least one good thing if noth¬ 
ing else It has set responsible people 
a-thinking on farm policies followed 
in the past. The policy-makers are 
jerked out of their mood of complac¬ 
ency which a few good harvests 
lulled them to. 

While the agricultural growth has 


in the past been characterised by 
marked fluctuations in output and 
there is no evidence of a decline m 
amplitude of variability over a period 
of time, the government has 
confused it with stability. It has taken 
the worst-ever current drought to 
bring home to us the folly of our past 
policies and the need to re-orientale 
them. 

The advent of the green revolu¬ 
tion in mid-sixties was marked by the 
introduction of the capital-intensive 
technology of HYV seed-fertiliscr- 
water This is particularly suited to the 
large farmers In water-scarcity areas 
or in the event of a widespread 
monsoon failure, as it has happened 
now, the new technology cannnt 
yield results. Water-management is 
of essence in the new method of land 
cultivation it needs to be pointed 
out however that the available irriga¬ 
tion potential has not been fully 
exploited for which the State govern 
ments are to blame As such, the 
question arises as to what is the ratio¬ 
nality for any further expansion of irri¬ 
gation facilities, particularly when the 
country is fated with a serious 
resource crunch Perhaps, the objet- 
tive is to expedite completion of the 
on-going projects and to extend irri¬ 
gation to un-irrigated areas with rich 
agro-climatic potentialities for 
production such as the North-east 
regions of the country. This measure 
would reduce variability in output 
flows and also have an impact on 
poverty in these areas which abound 
in population below the poverty¬ 
line. Policies for balanced develop¬ 
ment of agriculture between differ¬ 
ent regions would reduce instability 

Both multiple<ropping and 
improved water management will 
absorb more labour The big land¬ 
lords are however much averse to 
labour-intensive methods of produc¬ 
tion and this approach of theirs is 
prejudicial to India'; labour-surplus 
economy. It also reduces the 
prospects of achieving stability, in 
agriGuiturai output 
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MIUTARY PERSPECmES 


The following developments of 
military interest have been reported 
in the past few weeks 

LA.F/S HEAVIEST 
HELICOPTER 

he Indian Air Force has acquired 
ihe world's heaviest helicopter- 
Mi-26 It is truly elephantine and is 
designed to facilitate movement of 
men and supplies in mountainous 
rrgions Mi-26 is a cross between a 
heavy transport aircraft and a versa¬ 
tile helicopter It [irovides the army 
with amazing manoeuvrability by 
aiilitlmg, to isolated pickets in tar- 
llung areas, jongas, heavy vehicles, 
iiiad-building equipment and field 
guns with accessories in the ready-to- 
fire stale The daunting terrains have 
become less daunting after the 
induction of this large hc'licopter, 
which can also be used foi civilian 
uses, building of bridges, transporta¬ 
tion and mounting of heavy industrial 
eciuipment, erection of power lines 
in remote and inaccessible areas and 
construction of hydro-electric 
projects 

While civilian usc*s may depend 
on Ihe cost effectiveness, the main¬ 
tenance of army pickets at high alti¬ 
tudes has to be done at all costs The 
twin-engine third generation heli¬ 
copter IS capable of lifting loads 
equal to Its own weight, which is a 
record capability The other four 
world records which it holds are 
maximum load carrying capacity at 
maximum altitude, maximum under¬ 
slung load, maximum load carrying 
capability at sea level and maximum 
range with maxirpum load. 

It is a single rotor helicopter 
capable of carrying a payload of 20 
tonnes. The main rotor has eight 
blades whkh till now was considered 


practically impossible. Its cargo hold 
IS similar in size to that of Lockheed 
C-30 Hercules It can carry the 
maximum load up to a range of 500 
km which is five times more than the 
radius of action of most other large 
helicopters operated at present 
With auxiliary tanks, it can cover a 
distance of 2000 km In military 
terms, this is a menacing capability 
though so laige and slow machine 
becomes vulnerable near the front¬ 
line Recently, one Mi-26 was utilised 
for airlifting the complete modular 
structures erf a full-fledged field 
hospital in the northern sector. It can 
carry 82 fully-equipped combat- 
ready troops, only 14 less than the 
transport airc raft AN-12 

US MILITARY BASES 
ACTIVE IN PAK 

string of foreign military facilities 
and bases arc active in Pakistan 
and some of them have been opera¬ 
tional for nearly foui decades, 
according to recently revealed data 
The Makran ccaaslline in Baluchistan, 
the air force base in Badaber 
iPeshawar) and the Mauripur base 
near Karachi are among the major 
centres of foieign military and intel¬ 
ligence operations All of them are 
American. 

The leading Pakistani daily 'The 
Muslim" wrote that all rumours 
regarding foreign bases could be 
scotched if a press party was taken ori 
a tour to the areas of Baluchistan "to 
see for themselves what is going on" 
Rejecting President Gen Zia-ul- 
Haque's claim that no such bases 
exrsted in the country, the daily disc¬ 
losed that massive military construc¬ 
tion was going on along the Makran 
coastline, including the laying of a 
sophisticated electronic network, 
end no civilians, including journalists. 


wc*re being allowed to visit the area. 

The "Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists"-a prestigious journal, repro¬ 
duces excerpts from Bob Wood¬ 
ward's "Veil: The Secret Wars of the 
CIA" and a recent book by two 
American authors, J.T. Richelson and 
Desmond Ball-The Times That 
Bind", give details of the active US 
military facilities in other parts of - 
Pakistan 

In let ent years, the United States 
has found Pakistan and its present 
regime to be a valuable asset in milit¬ 
ary and intelligence gathering terms. 

Earlier restrictions on move¬ 
ments near Peshawar, practised 
during the Ayub era, had later 
revealed an Americiin base at Bada- 
bei, "the cat was let out of the bag 
when a US spy plane which took off 
from Badaber was foiced down by 
the Soviets while overflying their 
territory" 

A(<ording to a prominent US 
jounal, 'Detr'nce Week', Pakistan 
"will be an ideal base for the head¬ 
quarters of the US Central ! 
rommand" Peshawar had become 
liie largest c overt operation centre of 
the CIA from where the Afghan 
rebels were being trained, financed 
and sent over to fight the Kabul , 
Government. For this purpose, the 
Peshawar CIA station has been 
receiving a funding of 600 million 
dollars (about Rs 78 crore.) per year. 

SOVIETS DOUBT OFFER ON 
STAR WARS 

Soviet official today expressed 
"extreme doubt" about US 
President Ronald Reagan's promise 
that results of the Strategic Defence 
Initiative programme, known as "Star 
Wars", would be shared with the 
Soviet Union. Foreign Ministry 
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reached intolerable limits. There has 
to be some write-offs and re-sche- 
duling. 

5. The IMF (International Mo¬ 
netary Fund) can come lo the rescue 
of the heavily indebted poor nations 
by enhancing the quotas of the 
member countries and giving slightly 
larger share to the less developed 
countries in relation to their position 
w's-d-vis the developed countries It 
may be underlined that aid will not 
do the trick by itself It must be 
accompanied by complementary 
action through suitable domestic 
policy reforms 

6. Another way to ease the situa¬ 
tion is that the iMF charges a nominal 
and stable interest rate on loans in 
order to reduce the interest burden 


BANKS AND POVERTY 


Q. ^he banking industry has 
become a catalyst in the socio¬ 
economic transformation of India." 
Explain. 

Ans. Since the take-over of 
banks in India eighteen years ago in 
July 1969, they have been v(>sted 
with new social obligations, besides 
the traditional commercial activities 
of acceptance of deposits and 
providing credit to borrowers Not 
only are they purveyors of working 
capital for industrial projects and 
saviours of industries developing 
sickness but are also instrumental in 
ushering in economic and sociai 
upliftment This is a qualitative 
change in the banking industry. 
Modern banks are not the "class 
banks" but "mass' banks". 

What pohcy framework has been 
evolved to realise these objectives^ 
The anti-poverty banking policy of 
the post-nationalisation era has four 
basic elements: They are; 

(1) Expansion in branch-bank¬ 
ing: As a result of the phenomenal 
expansion, the bank offices have 
touched the<mark of 53,364 banks as 
on end-Decembdr 1986. The popu¬ 


lation per bank office has thus 
averaged to 14,000 for the entire 
country as against 64,000 at end- 
June, 1969 

(2) Spatial diversification: The 

post-nationalisation expansion in 
branch banking is marked by spatial 
diversification No longer are the 
banks concentrated in metropolitan 
cities or over-banked areas as was the 
case in pre-1969 days The banking 
industry network has entered the 
hinterlands and the most under¬ 
banked and economically backward 
areas Consequently, not only the 
affluent sections but also the vulner¬ 
able ones have reaped the harvest of 
radical bank reforms 

(3) Mobilisation of savings: Do¬ 
mestic savings-rate has (and still is) 
low due to low-income levels, lac k of 
saving facilities/incentives (in the 
form of interest earning) and low 
propensity to save The situation has 
since changed With the increase in 
income earnings and the desire to 
save, savings are kept in the banks 
and not under the mattress The easy 
accessibility to the banks has facilitat¬ 
ed this 

(4) Credit expansion: With 
higher deposits, the credit base is 
enlarged The advances increase and 
spread over a wider area and cater to 
a larger borrowing population The 
expanding coverage brings within 
the told of banks even those who 
earlier failed to reach them 


STABIUSINQ AGRICULTURE 


Q. Formulate a policy frame¬ 
work to achieve an enduring stability 
in agricultural output 

Ans. The current drought has 
done at least one good thing if noth¬ 
ing else. It has set responsible people 
a-thinking on farm policies followed 
in the past The policy-makers are 
jerked out of their mood of complac¬ 
ency which a few good harvests 
lull^ them to. 

While the agricultural growth has 


in the past been characterised by 
marked fluctuations in output and 
there is no evidence of a decline in 
amplitude of variability over a period 
of time, the government has 
confused it with stability. It has taken 
the worst-ever current drought lo 
bring home to us the folly of our past 
policies and the need to re-orientate i 
them 

The advent of the green revolu¬ 
tion in mid-sixtics was marked by the 
introduction of the capital-intensive 
technology of HYV secd-fertiliser- 
water This is particularly suited to the 
large farmers In water-scarcity areas 
or in the event of a widespread 
nionsoon failure, as it has happened 
now, the new technology cannot 
yield results Water-management is 
of essence in the new method of land 
cultivation It needs to be pointed 
out however that the available irriga¬ 
tion potential has not been fuliv 
exploited for which the State govern¬ 
ments are to blame As such, the 
question arises as lo what is the ratio¬ 
nality for any further expansion of irri¬ 
gation facilities, particularly when the 
country is faced with a serious 
resource crunch Perhaps, the objec¬ 
tive IS to expedite completion ot the 
on-going projects and to extend irri¬ 
gation to un-irrigaled areas with rich 
agro-climatic potentialities toi 
production such as the North-east 
regions of the country. This measure 
would reduce variability in output 
flows and also have an impact on 
poverty in these areas which abound 
in population below the poverty¬ 
line. Policies for balanced cJevelop- 
ment of agriculture between differ¬ 
ent regions would reduce instability 

Both multiple-cropping and 
improved water management will 
absorb more labour. The big land¬ 
lords are however much averse to 
labour-intensive methods of produc¬ 
tion and this approach of theirs is 
prejudicial to India's labour-surplus 
economy. It also reduces the 
prospects of achieving stability..m 
agnoultural output 
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MIUTARY PERSPECnVES 


The following developments of 
military interest have been reported 
in the past few weeks. 

I.A.F/S HEAVIEST 
HELICOPTER 

he Indian Air Force has acquired 
the world's heaviest helicopler- 
Mi-26 It IS truly elephantine and is 
designed to facilitate movement of 
men and supplies in mountainous 
rt'gions Mi-26 is a cross between a 
heavy transport aircraft and a versa¬ 
tile helicopter It provides the aimy 
with amazing manoeuvrability by 
airlifting, to isolated pickets in tar- 
llung areas, jongas, heavy vehii les, 
load-building equipment and field 
guns with accessories in the ready-to- 
liro state The daunting terrains have 
become less daunting after the 
induction of this large helicopter, 
which can also bo used lor civilian 
uses, building of bridges, transporta¬ 
tion and mountingof heavy industrial 
equipment, erection ot power lines 
in remote and inacc essible areas and 
(onstruction of hydro-electric 
projects 

While civilian uses may depend 
on the cost effectiveness, the main¬ 
tenance of army pickets at high alti¬ 
tudes has to be done at all costs The 
twin-engine third generation heli¬ 
copter IS capable of lifting toads 
equal to its own weight, which is a 
record capability The other four 
world records which it holds are. 
maximum load carrying capacity at 
maximum altitude, maximum under- 
‘>lung load, maximum load carrying 
capability at sea level and maximum 
range with maxinjum load. 

ft IS a single rotor helicopter 
capable of carrying a payload of 20 
tonnes. The main rotor has eight 
blades which till now was considered 


practically impossible Its cargo hold 
IS similar in size to that ot Lockheed 
C-30 Hercules It can carry the 
maximum load up to a range of 500 
km whit h is five times more than the 
radius of action of most other large 
helicopters opeiated at present 
With auxiliary tanks, it can cover a 
distance ot 2000 km In military 
terms, this is a menacing capability 
though so large and slow machine* 
becomes vulnerable near the front¬ 
line Ret ently, one Mi-26 was utilised 
for airlifting the coniplele modular 
slructuriis of a full-fledged held 
hospital in the northern sectoi It c an 
carry 82 fully-equipped (ombat- 
ready troops, only 14 less than the 
transport aircraft AN-12 

US MILITARY BASES 
ACTIVE IN PAK 

string of foreign military facilities 
and bases arc active m Pakistan 
and some of them have been opera¬ 
tional for nearly four decades, 
according to recently revealed data 
The Makran cctastline in Baluc histan, 
the air frjrcc base m Badabcr 
(Peshawar) and the Mauripur base 
near Karachi are among the major 
centres of foreign military and intel¬ 
ligence operations All of them are 
American 

The leading Pakistani daily "The 
Muslim" wrote that all rumours 
regarding foreign bases could be 
scotched if a press party was taken on 
a tour to the areas of Baluchistan "to 
sec for themselves what is going on". 
Rejecting President Cen Zia-ul- 
Haque's claim that no such bases 
existed in the country, the daily disc¬ 
losed that massive military construc¬ 
tion was going on along the Makran 
coastline, including the laying of a 
sophisticated electronic network, 
andino civilians, including journalists. 


w<.Te being allowc'd to visit the area. 

The "Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tist$"-a prestigious journal, repro¬ 
duces excerpts from Bob Wood¬ 
ward’s "Veil: The Secret Wars of the 
CIA" and a recent book by two 
American authors, J.T. Richelson and 
Desmond Ball-"The Times That 
Bind", give details of the active US 
military facilities m other parts of 
Pakistan 

In rei enl years, the United States 
has found Pakistan and Its present 
regime to be a valuable asset in milit¬ 
ary and intelligence gathering terms. 

Earlier restrictions on move¬ 
ments near Peshawar, practised 
during the Ayub era, had later 
revealed an American base at Bada- 
ber . "the cat was let out of the bag 
when a US spy plane whit h took off 
from Badaber was forced down by 
the Soviets while overt lying their 
territory" 

According to a prominent US 
juu.nal, 'Detente Week’, Pakistan 
"will be an ideal base for the head¬ 
quarters of the US Central 
command" Peshawar had become 
the largest t overt operation centre of 
the CIA from where the Afghan 
rebels were being trained, financed 
and sent over to fight the Kabul 
Government. For this purpose, the 
Peshawar CIA station has been 
receiving a funding of 600 million 
dollars (about Rs 78 cror^) per year. 

SOVIETS DOUBT OFFER ON 
STAR WARS 

Soviet official today expressed 
"extreme doubt* about US 
President Ronald Reagan's promise 
that results of the Strategic Defence 
Initiative programme, known as "Star 
Wars" would be shared with the 
Soviet Union Foreign Ministry 
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spokesman Gennady Gerasimov 
asserted that Reagan's proposal was 
aimed at providing a justification for 
his SDI programme. 

The United States keep scientihc 
breakthroughs secret even from its 
allies, he said, and therefore it would 
be impossible for it to share "Star 
Wars" with the Soviet Union. There 
was also the question of whether the 
President who succeeds Reagan in 
1989 will keep the promise. 

The spokesman also stated that 
the major Powers, including the Unit¬ 
ed States, keep secret information 
about their stockpiles of chemical 
weapons. He described as unjustifi¬ 
able the US charge that the Soviet 
Union has a distinct superiority over 
it in chemical arms. 

In early October, more than 100 
diplomats and military experts from 
45 countries participating in the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference 
witnessed a Soviet display of techno¬ 
logy of destroying chemical weapons 
in the country's south-eastern region 
Later, the US charged the Soviet 
Union of withholding its real chemi¬ 
cal weapon capabilities. Gerasimov 
said he hoped that Soviet experts 
would be invited to visit a military 
installation in Utah later this year 

SCALED-DOWN U.S. ARMS 
FOR SAUDIS 

resident Reagan capitulated 
swiftly to Congress over a major 
arms sale to Saudi Arabia, guarantee¬ 
ing a scaled down but still substantial 
package which he hopes will secure 
continued Saudi co-operation in the 
Gulf. 

The President's unusually swift 
compromise, coming even before 
official submission of the 1.4 billion 
dollar package to Congress, melted 
the Opposition and averted another 
battle on Capitol Hill at a crucial time. 

Reagan appeased the lawmakers, 
who view sales as a threat to 
Israel's seciirity, hy removing 1,600 
maverick air-to-gfound missiles that 


were the most controversial part of 
the package. He met another 
concern of pro-Israeli lawmakers by 
agreeing that the 12 F-15 fighters in 
the package would only go to Saudi 
Arabia individually as replacement 
for existing F-15s. Apart from the F- 
15s, worth about 500 million dollars, 
the new package includes moderni¬ 
sation kits for M-60 tanks and artillery 
vehicles and advanced avionics to 
upgrade existing Saudi F-15s. 

STINGER SHADOW 

T he reported use of Stinger 
missiles by Iran to shoot down a 
US helicopter in the Gulf has been 
causing concern. The statement of 
the Iranian delegate, Mr Rajaie Khora- 
sani, at the UN that Iran has a number 
of Stingers which it proposes to use 
against the US ships m the Gulf has 
also been noted It is hoped the US 
policy to send arms to insurgents will 
undergo a review because its danger¬ 
ous implications have begun to flow 
back to it 

US experts had cautioned 
Washington that Stingers might fall 
into wrong hands. That foreboding 
seems to have proved correct. Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan (retd), former 
Chief of the Pakistan Air Force, also 
had warned Islamabad and 
Washington that the double-edged 
weapon might cut not only the 
Soviets but also those who made 
these available. 

The first casualty of the Stingers 
in Afghanistan was a transport plane 
near Khost. Subsequently, some low- 
flying passenger aircraft were also 
shot down. Since die Stinger system 
IS a mix of visual targeting and a heat 
mechanism, the Soviet and Afghan 
authorities have had to change their 
tactics. Military flights now take off 
increasingly at night to deny ^e 
insurgents chances of visual target¬ 
ing. This has helped reduce the 
darnage of the Stingers. Since the 
Stinger can hit targets only up to a 
certain height military aircraft wlii'ch 



fly arpund 3,000 metres high are 
beyond its range. Even the aircraft 
flying lower than a certain height 
cannot be targeted. 

Afghan sources express the view 
that insurgency fund supplied by the 
USA has turned into a business, and 
businessmen always tend to make 
deals widi whoever can make it 
profitable for them. The arms 
supplied to the Afghan insurgents 
have been reaching the terrorists in 
Punjab through Pakistan. The bomb 
blasts in Pakistan, it is felt, indicate 
that the US policy had turned both 
India and Pakistan into potentially 
explosive areas. 
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nuclear-weapons free zone in South 
Asia. Several South Asian nations, 
influenced by Pakistan's anti-Indian 
propaganda, are backing the Isla¬ 
mabad proposal, renewed at the 
United Nations again this year. 

To make the proposal more 
plausible and ensure wider support, 
Islamabad has won over Bangladesh 
For the first time this year, Dhaka has 
become an active co-sponsor of the 
Pakistani proposal. This has accen¬ 
tuated the India-Pak discord. The 
revised Pakistani plan, tabled at the 
U.N. on October 28,1987, contains 
suggestions for concluding a bilateral 
or regional nuclear test ban agree¬ 
ment in South Asia and holding a 
U.N.-sponsored conference on non¬ 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in 
the region. 

According to observers, the real 
motive of Mr Junejo in making yet 
another move in this connection is to 
muzzle any plans India might have to 
pursue a programme for nuclear 
weapons. India's Counter-propbsal 
fndudes a suggestion for a freeze on 
N-wea'pbhs and a'tfan on their dse. 
India also seeks anrend to the nud^ar 
weapons race and.negQtiatiomf 'for 
disarfh'ament ’ ’ ' 
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SecesslofiM Timnds In Imlia 


I n an article written early in 1938, 
Jawaharlal Nehru made what then 
was widely regarded as an unexcep¬ 
tionable assertion. ‘The whole 
history of India for thousands of years 
past shows", he wrote, “lier essential 
unity and the vitality and adaptability 
of her culture." In a letter to Subhas 
Chandra Bose a year later, Nehru 
wrote: Tt is absurd to say that there 
should be unity at any cost." Unity is 
of course better than disunity, but an 
enforced unity is a sham and danger¬ 
ous affair, full of explosive possibili¬ 
ties Unity must be of the mind and 
heart; it is a sense of belonging toge¬ 
ther and of facing together those who 
attack It. 

A unity of the mind and the heart 
precludes the narrpw urges that 
make for disunity and tend to break 
down the barriers raised in the name 
of religion, those between State and 
State, or any other barrier. It is India's 
misfortune that the traditional bunds 
of unity have been under severe 
strain in recent years. Instead of the 
forces of unity, the forces of disunity, 
divisiveness, separatism and seces- 
sionism have become predominant 
Communalism and corruption are 
two evils that have become the focus 
of public attention, but these pale 
into insignificance before the far 
more dangerpus trends towards 
secessionism. These trends threaten 
the country's entire political struc¬ 
ture and the values which the Found¬ 
ing Fathers of the Indian Republic 
fondly cherished. 

Both secessionism and the 
demand • for the creation of new 
States by breaking up the existing 
units originate,from long-standing, 
unredressed grievances or the fears, 
generally unwarranted and exagge- 
rgt^, of losing ethnic, cultural and, in, 
some ciu^, political identity,' as a 
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result of certain policies pursued by 
the Central Government. The grie¬ 
vances generally relate to poverty 
and backwardness, both of which are 
the result of prolonged neglect and 
lack of development, economic and 
political. If the demands for new 
States and greater autonomy are 
closely analysed, the stark reality gets 
unveiled-neglect of certain areas by 
the State governments concerned. 

Grievances also arise when there 
IS blatant discrimination and favourit¬ 
ism in the allocation of grants, the 
provision for various facilities and 
conferment of privileges. This fear 
gets confirmed when interested 
groups point emphatically to the 
social and economic condition of 
adjacent, favoured areas and make a 
tell-tale comparison. While most 
people in these favoured areas have 
become happy and prosperous, the 
residents of the ignored blocks 
remain mere hewers of coal and 
drawers of water 

Moreover, in many sensitive 
areas, such as those where the Iribals 
live, the customary rights and sources 
of livelihood, such as firewood, have 
been adversely affected. With the 
passage of years, there is a growing 
awareness of neglect, exploitation 
and deprivation. What is no less 
important, there are repeated attacks 
on culture and thoughtless attempt 
to impose new practices in violation 
of traditional customs in a bid tb 
enforce uniformity in respect of 
rights and privileges. Human nature is 
such that no person likes to see his or 
her privileges eroded on apy pretext. 
The deep seated and, in many cases 
sub-conscious, fears are exploited by 
self-seeking leaders. Where the 
people are illiterate and steeped in 
backwardness, such exploitation 
’.l)epome8 ea^er and the t^k pf the 


Central administration correspon¬ 
dingly more difficult. 

The people's ignorance of the 
realities always provides a fertile 
ground for those who are out to 
mislead the credulous sections of 
society and play on their sensitivities 
in the ceaseless quest for leadership. 

The self-appointed leaders flourish 
with the help of sheer rhetoric, 
oratory, exhortations and flaunting of 
statistics, right or wrong. Passions are 
thus aroused and often led into ■ 
wrong channels The result Is trouble 
and turmoil. 

As for unredrcssed grievances, 
the neglected and aggrieved sections 
of society have indeed a tragic tale to 
tell Agitation, non-violent at first but 
by stages bei oming violent, is fuelled 
by persistent failures of the rulers to 
rectify grievances. The phenomenon 
of grievances of the minorities 
remaining unredressed and com¬ 
plaints being filed instead of being 
promptly acted upon, is a sorry , 
reflection on the efficiency of the 
Government. Delay in taking appro¬ 
priate remedial action leads not only 
to corruption but also to disconten¬ 
tment, vociferous protests, and ulti- 
mateiy to resort to the gun. If the 
administration, especially the bu- 
reaurrai y, is inefficient, unsympathe¬ 
tic to people's sensitivities, there 
cannot be a peaceful, contented 
society 

The seeds of secessionism are 
sown by such administrators, or in 
some cases by over-enthusiastic offi¬ 
cials out to create a good image of 
themselves by achieving the pres¬ 
cribed ^an targets, for instance. 

A distinction must, however, be 
drawn between the trends towards 
independence imptyfrig separatism 
from India, and thoM'aimed at the 
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creatiun of new States by bifurcation 
of the existing political enlilies so as 
to meet the neglected or aggrieved 
people's aspirations. Until recently, 
there were distinctly secessionist 
demands m two regions-Mizoram (a 
tiny unit m the North-East) and 
Punjab (a progressive State m the 
North-West). The ever elusive and 
shifty Laldenga, leader of the Mizo 
National Front (M N.F.), was insisting 
on the formation of an independent 
Mizoram State. He was a secessionist 
who questioned the Constitution of 
India and asserted Mizoram's inde¬ 
pendence Even now he occasionally 
reiterates the concept of a "Greater 
Mizoram", a separate Constitution 
and a separate flag. But after the 
Mizoram accord between him and 
the Centre, signed on June 30,1986, 
as a result ot which he took office as 
Chief Minister of Mizoram, he has 
apparently reconciled himself to its 
upgraded status from Union I errilory 
to a full-fledged State on February 20, 
1987. 

Punjab's case is, however, differ¬ 
ent; in fact this is the only State where 
there is a highly vocal minority the 
militant section of which has openly 
voiced the demand for a separate, 
sovereign State of "Khalistaii" The 
extremist minority refuses to recog¬ 
nise the Indian Constitution, 
denounces the existing regime with a 
vengeance. This is the region where 
terrorism is rampant and innocent 
people of both communities are 
being massacred. The Central 
Government's assurances are 
blatantly ignored. The secessionist 
movement in Punjab is obviously 
different in both origin and form from 
the movement elsewhere in the 
country. The terrorists have active 
supporters and financiers abroad. 

Some concrete examples of 
simmering discontent having mate¬ 
rialised into specific, well-articulated 
demands for establishing new States 
wilt prove the point that in recent 
years the trend towards separatism 
has been tnaeasing fast 


The movement much m the 
news in recent months (and currently 
the most violent) is that for establish¬ 
ing Gorkhaland, comprising the hilly 
districts of Darjeeling and adjacent 
areas (in West Bengal) where thou¬ 
sands of Corkhas live The Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (GNLF) 
leader, Mr Gheising, has been carry¬ 
ing on talks with Central leaders and 
also with the West Bengal C.PM 
ministry. Mr Gheising has made it 
clear that the hill areas of Darjeeling 
district are not economically back¬ 
ward, thanks to the tea gardens and 
cinchona plantations which came up 
during the British rule. His organisa¬ 
tion IS agitating not for accelerated 
development but for a separate Stale 
of Gorkhaland and Central action to 
put the Indian citizenship of the 
Nepali-speaking Indian Corkhas 
beyond question 

Slightly less militant are the two 
tribal movements m Assam One of 
them, led by the United Tribal Libera¬ 
tion Front and the All-Bodo Students' 
Union, demands the creation of a 
Union Territory on the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra and the creation of 
District Councils (under the provi¬ 
sions of the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution) for the South bank for 
the Bodo tribals of the plains. 

The other campaign being 
carried on is by the hill tribes is for 
constituting the Karbi Anglong and 
North Cachar districts, where they 
predominate, as an autonomous 
State within Assam under Article 244- 
A of the Constitution. Led by the 
Autonomous State Demand Co¬ 
mmittee and the Karbi Students' 
Union, It has been marked by viol¬ 
ence and bandhs. 

There is no denying that the 
tribals in India have becbme restive. 
Their demands have attracted notice 
in the highest quarters in Assam and 
also rn Delhi. There is a bitter feeling 
among the tribals against die influx of 
non-tribal AsSamese who are the 
targets of attack. 


The increasing divisive trends m 
the country raise several pertinent 
questions. Why are agitations gaining 
momentum and why does the appar¬ 
ent resolution of one problem leads 
to yet more problems and new 
demands? The country's leaders, 
regardless of communal, religious or 
party affiliations, need to ponder 
over the situation dispassionately. Is 
there something basically wrong 
with the Indian psyche and the nati¬ 
onal structure that prompts unrest 
and feeds discontent? How long can 
the process of appeasement of some 
groups in a bid to get at least a few 
hurdles out of the way continue^ 
Why is It that m India such secessio¬ 
nist trends continue with a venge¬ 
ance as It were^ It is also worth find¬ 
ing out whether, and to what extent, 
the upsurge of communalism, seces- 
sionism and terrorism inler-relaled 
Again, IS the Indian character really so 
weak that foreign agents can easily 
fuel the fires year after year? 

Perhaps the Indian habit of 
tinkering with problems and not 
tackling the roots of trouble respon¬ 
sible for the frequent undemocratic 
demands Sound national attitudes 
and the correct psychological 
temper have yet to be developed 
Regrettably, doubts and fears persist 
among aggrieved sections despite 
the high-sounding (but largely unim- 
plemented) assurances given by top 
leaders. It is perhaps futile to blame 
caste and creed prejudices for seces- 
sionism. The causes lie deeper 
Evidently, a better understanding of 
the situation, a sincere attempt to 
appreciate the reasons that lie under¬ 
neath a disruptive movement, and of 
course a notable improvement in.the 
grievance redressing machinery at 
Central and State levels are neces¬ 
sary. Then alone would the country 
make uninterrupted progress 
without its limited energies being 
diverted, time and again, to the 
handling of agitations, protests and 
demands which appear to be cease¬ 
less. 
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state Ck)¥emors’ itfeiv Role 


Governors are supposed to be 
Lonslitutional beads and not 
become active in the political arena. 
But President Venkalaraman, 
addressing the Governors' conler- 
ence on October 29, indicated that 
they could play a crucial role in 
enlisting public cooperation The 
proposition for discussion is 
"Governors should not actively 
establish contacts with the people 
hut confine themselves to their 
I onstitutional role " 


Mr A 


Sir, the proposition 
lor discussion before this House is 
so obv'ous that I do not think it 
needs much elaboiation The Cons¬ 
titution clearly says that the 
Covernor should act on the advice 
of his Council of Ministers in admi¬ 
nistering the State according to the 
provisions ol the basic law of the 
land. They are expected to be non- 
partisan and not to interfere in the 
policies which the ministry 
concerned pursues, unless of 
course such a policy is totally 
un|ustified and undemocratic, to 
bo more specific, when there is a 
threat of a breakdown of law and 
order. Thus it is only in extreme 
cases, where the government of 
the State cannot be carried on in 
accordance with the Constitution 
that the Governor is authonsed to 
intervene as advised by the Centre. 
Unfortunately, the office of the 
State Governor has become highly 
controversial, in many cases, thanks 
to the tendency of the party in 
power at the Centre to dump 
rejected politicians, loyal party 
veterans and other persons whom 
It seeks to rehabilitate, on the 
States and provide them with cosy 
berths irt Raj Bhavans. These digni' 
taries often act as its agents for 


political purposes, such as bringing 
about certain changes to promote 
party objectives. Some Governors 
have undeniably destabilised State 
ministiies and indulged in politick¬ 
ing Some of the Raj Bhavans have 
been turned into political centres 
to pursue objectives entirely unre¬ 
lated to the Constitutional provi¬ 
sions The suggestion made by 
President Venkataraman implies 
that Governors should go all out to 
enlist the cooperation of the 
general public and defuse < onfron- 
tations and tensions This would 
certainly involve regular consulta¬ 
tions with the leaders of various 
groups and political parties Truly 
speaking, this is a role which is best 
left to the Ministers and other party 
leaders Covemcjrs are supjiosed to 
ac.t behind the scenes and not 
openly meet people to canvas tor 
(jr promote a cause Free contac ts 
would, I submit, mean denigrating 
the Ministers and legislators who 
would feel ignored and bypassed 
When the Governor himself is 
active m the field, he would, by 
virtue of his office and stature*, 
draw closer attention than the poli¬ 
ticians whose real task would 
thereby be partly shouldered by 
the Governor. If the Ministers fail, it 
IS for the electorate to reject them 
at the next election. The electorate, 
after all, is the final arbiter 


MrB It looks as if my 
predecessor has not fully unders¬ 
tood the implications of President 
Venkataraman's advice to the Stale 
Governors. First of all I would like 
to stress that the President of India, 
himself a sincere, capable and 
unflinching Constitutionalist, would 
never offer any advice to the 
Governors'diat would result in 


violation of the spirit of the basic 
structure His duty is to uphold the 
Constitution in all circumstances 
and promote the spirit of demo¬ 
cracy. What he really meant while 
giving the advice was that, as 
impartial and non-partisan dignita¬ 
ries, Governors can play an impor¬ 
tant rule in maintaining peace and 
amity in the Stale of which they are 
executive heads. Since they 
command respect from all groups 
and parties irrespective of their 
ideologies and policies. Governors 
are belter placed to enlist the 
cooperation of the people. The 
Ministers belong to a particular 
parly, and they are generally 
jiailisan in their approach The 
result IS (hat opposition groups and 
ftartic's, as well as the indepen¬ 
dents, unattached intellectuals and 
others who keep aloof from polit¬ 
ics seldom attend public meetings 
addressed by Ministers. Many of 
the Ministers have a doubtful repu- 
uicion and are notorious for their 
money-minting and land-grabbing 
activities often in blatant disregard 
of the public interest In fact, tihe 
Ministeis do not command much 
respect. Only non-controversial 
dignitaries can effectively mobilise 
public opinion against trouble¬ 
makers and other lawless elements. 
Moreover, it is no secret that 
several smugglers, profiteers and 
other money bags, whoite goodwill 
the Ministers need at election time, 
enjoy the support of Ministers. 
Some of the latter are known to be 
sharing the ill-gotten gains of 
smugglers and profiteers. What 
influence among the general public 
can such self-seeking politicians 
command? What is ^e effect of 
their efforts to maintain law and 
order? Very little, itia^ue that 
some occupants of'the gilded 
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^viD« we unfit to 
I'ihe high ^ce; tliey have 
^ !fe omairMinlhl vafut and are no 
WMr than .rubber-stamps. They 
i£Rk .ii|natures and remain silent 
ibMrvers of the scene-until the 
in the State becomes too 
t^iis to be left to Ministers. But 
M must not paint all Governors 
fth thiK same brush, lilchosen 
^pahts are few; talented, sagaci* 
I advhmrs many. If Governors 
iv«s become politicians or 
iemi-politlclans, they would lose a 
of their dignity and prestige as 
impartial, non-party functionaries, 
rhey must not dilute or share the 
lejgronsibility of the Ministers and 
ii^iators who should establish 
^ser contacts with die people so 
is to check mischief mongers put 
(b create chaos. Governors have 
also to become active administra¬ 
tors whenever the administration 
of,a troubled State is entrusted to 
^em during spells of President's 
rule, as in Punjab at present. No 
CSovernor can become a successful 
idministrator in an Emergency if he 
has not kept himself in close touch 
with the leaders of public opinion. 


V Governor living in an ivory tower 
III the time, out of touch with the 
realities, will not be able to 
perform his functions effectively 
Sven in normal times, much less in 
periods of Emergency under Article 
^2 of the Constitution. Therefore, 
l^rongiy oppose the proposition 
before the House and I hope all 
balanced minds will feel convinced 
by die contentions I have made. 


MrC My predecessor, Mr 
B, has perhaps secured some prize 
or award from a Gdvemor; othe^ 
tyise he would not have defended 
jbti Institution of Governors so 
He^emendy. I submit that n^st 
jpovernors of States fn India have 
exceeded'their rformal dutieo 
and left no stohe unturned to 
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Centre. They are well aware of the 
fact that if they serve the ruling 
party well, they would be able to 
get an extension or be posted as 
Governor of some other State, or 
even become ambassador to some 
country. So it is the defence and 
pursuit of the Interests of the party 
in power at the Centre that seems 
to be their main aim during their 
gubernatorial tenure. I would also 
like to point out that the party 
ruling at the Centre seeks to serve 
its political ends not only by post¬ 
ing veterans in Raj Bhavans but also 
by thus removing inconvenient but 
influential politicians from certain 
States where it has put someone 
not fully able to control complex 
situations. The outstanding recent 
instance of a State Governor 
coming out in his true colours as 
an incorrigible, power-hungry poli¬ 
tician and also as a blatant violator 
of Constitutional norms and 
proprieties is Mr Vasantdada Patil. 
He was proving a real headache to 
the ruling party high command in 
Maharashtra and was posted as 
Governor of Rajasthan in die belief 
that since Jaipur is far away from 
Bombay, he would not be able to 
interfere in the Maharashtra set-up 
nor create trouble for the new 
Chief Minister, Mr S.B. Chavan, his 
old rival. But foe Centre apparently 
had failed to realise the potentiali¬ 
ties for trouble-making, even from 
a distance by remote control, 
which Mr Vasantdada Patil 
possesses. What has been the 
result? Even white occupying the 
exalted office 4)4 Rj^asthan 
Goyemor, Mr 11^ has been doing 
hts best to di^odge foe Maha¬ 
rashtra Cfiief JWnistet, wririting . 
against him hf many subversive 
ways and seeing to ft dud 
Clttyan^S^lhfluence.eiid jptei^ge are 
^MSdyetx^and unde^ 

Utifori Mr R.: 

VgnMtaia^^s repoiteo drcular 


Ae number of visftyitoQteif 
States was obvious^ feir Mr 
Patil. But Mr Patil hu ffoteijid all the 
norms and emerged as a- rani^ 
fooughtiess poiitician who 
been frequently visiting certain 
areas of Maharashtra where he 
commands great influence, his po¬ 
cket boroughs, as it were. Worse, 
he has misused his spells of leave 
from foe office of Governor by 
intensifyir^ efforts to bring down 
his political rival. Far from pulling 
his finger out of the many-sided 
Maharashtra pie, he has firmed 
that he is made of stern stuff. Ul¬ 
timately, he resigned foe post of 
Rajasthan Governor and. is now a 
free man to pursue his political 
goals, whatever the Central leaders 
might say. Mr Ram Lai did havoc to 
the Constitutional norms when he 
was Governor of Andhra Pradesh, 
as did Mr Dharam Vita in West 
Bengal. Haven't such Governors uti¬ 
lised their high office for party 
ends? 


MrD 


Sir, in my opinion it 


is futile to demand the abolition of 
foe office of Governor. A constituti¬ 
onal head of each State is neces¬ 
sary from many points of view. The 
fact that many incumbents of this 
office have not turned out to be 
men (or women, since there have 
been, and still there are, some 
women Governors also) of clay and 
rather partial is a different matter. 

In any caite, I think those who have 
supported the proppsiport put 
before this House hiwe not folly 
appreciated, as my foam leji|der Mr 
B pointed pu^ foe iobrtd. advice 
tertdered ity President Vefocatara''. 
mwi. the natiite of a ObvemoHi , 
work, though admittedly indirect 
and inconspipubus, certainty teayes 


^ cpnsl^tafoe sci^ aptiv^. fo- 
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SHORT ESSAY 


TradB Union Mwenwnt 


T he workers of today, especially 
those employed m large facto¬ 
ries, are fully conscious of thei r rights 
They readily form unions to protect 
and promote their interests; they 
have a clear perception of their ultim¬ 
ate objectives. A trade union is otfi- 
tially defined as any combination of 
persons, whether temporary or 
permanent, formed primarily for the 
purpose of regulating the relations 
between workers and employers, or 
between various categories of work¬ 
ers, and for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any 
trade or business. 

Wfirkers form trader unions for 
collective bargaining whenever their 
interests are threatened, and for 
economic security, which means 
steady employment with adequate 
income Through trade unions they 
communicate their views, aims and 
feelings to the managementand thus 
seek an effective voice in negotia¬ 
tions regarding matters concerning 
their welfare Workers also wish to 
prevent the managements from 
taking any action which they regard 
as irrational, discriminatory or preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of labour 

Their interests lie mainly in 
preventing exploitation by capita¬ 
lists, getting higher wages, fixingshor- 
ter working hours and ensuring 
security of service by checking arbi¬ 
trary dismissals and "disciplinary 
action" by employers when a section 
of workers violates the rules and 
orders. The functions of trade unions 
in modern times are far more 
comprehensive than those of their 
counterparts in the preceding de¬ 
cades. 

There are several traditional 
methods by which the aims and 
objects of trade unions are often 
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achieved Many of these methods 
are linked with the organisation on 
the basis of the industry or craft in 
which the members are employed 
There are general unions composing 
members associated with various 
crafts or manufacturing processes, 
and there are also professional 
employees organisations The 
emphasis in all cases is on collective 
bargaining, which is rightly regarded 
as the essence of industrial relations 
because the pursuit of this method 
alone ensures satisfactory terms and 
conditions of service, as well as grant 
of additional benefits from time to 
time 

The unions process and pursue 
their members' grievances, for 
instanc e, by taking them "up the; line", 
that IS, upto the c hief exec utive who 
wields die authority to redress them 
Arbitration is agreed upon at times to 
resolve unsettled issuers This postu¬ 
lates intervention by an outside 
agency chosen through mutual 
agreement Trade unions also exert 
political pressure through legislatois 
who are able to bring about changes 
in labour laws In most cases, howev¬ 
er, agreements are negotiated with 
the management concerned, and 
these are generally in respect of 
wages, DA, working conditions, 
medical and retirement benefits, etc. 

The first trade union in this 
country was formed in 1890 at 
Bombay, followed by some others in 
1897,1907 and 1910 More unions 
were formed in the later years with 
political parties' backing. In fact, the 
impetus for union activity has been 
provided by the major political 
parties. 

The trade union movement 
gathered momentum in the post¬ 
independence period. The main 
factors that have been responsible 


for the rapid growth of the move¬ 
ment in the country are the pressure 
of union rivalries arising mostly from 
political or ideological differences, 
and the Government's industrial poll- 
c les The stresses and strains of indus¬ 
trial development, and the increasing 
awareness of rights with the 
growth of democracy, have further 
promoted the growth of the 
movement. 

Initially, most of the trade unions 
adopted agitational methods, gene¬ 
rally posing a threat to managf'ments. 
The union spokesmen were, by and 
large, demagogues, rabble-rousers 
and other orators, many of them 
outsiders seeking power and bene¬ 
fits for themselves or merely 
leadership for its own sake. Lately, 
many of the recognised unions have 
developed into persuasive and 
peaceful organisations of labour. 

Trade union activity is concen¬ 
trated in metropolitan centres where 
large-scale industries are located. But 
even today trade unions in lndi& 
cover only a part of the total labour 
strength. Moreover, the lack of unity 
and the splits have weakened the 
movement. As a result, trade unions 
m India are not as powerful and 
influential as m the West Nor are 
they financially strong. Their limited 
finances have led to flaws In the orga¬ 
nisation and prevented the appoin¬ 
tment of experts for sound advice. In 
consequence, they have been func¬ 
tioning in a slipshod manner. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
a trade union movement conducted 
on sound lines is beneficial to the 
workers, the industry and the mana¬ 
gements. Trouble arises when selfish 
leaders mislead the workers, make 
Impossible demands and resort to 
strikes as a favourite weapon. 
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Defence Scandals and Swindles: 
The CompMe Story 


Commissions, kickbacks and other secret payments to middlemen, aRents and a 
chain of other intermediaries have lately assumed scandalous proportions. The publ¬ 
ic exchequer has been deprived of huge amounts throuRh such dubious deals made 
possible because of the veil of secrecy that surrounds military supplies. The Bofors 
iun scandal highlighted the extent of the underhand transactions. 

This Special Supplement presents a complete account of the defence scandals. 
The vital posers listed in the last section of this supplement deserve the urgent atten¬ 
tion of the Government especially all those comprising the country's vast military 
machine, and of all sections of the people who have been stunned by the revelations 
concerning transactions at high levels. 


I. Introduction 

S candals arising from massive 
kickbacks and commissions paid 
to agents and other middlemen are 
old hat Such episodes have been 
reported from many countries in 
both East and West Several heads 
have rolled and a few governments 
have felt compelled to make an 
inglorious exit following the revela¬ 
tions of the bribes paid and other' 
underhand deals into which they 
entered. 

Human greed knows no bounds, 
and it is not the poor or people of 
limited means who have fallen 
victims to the temptation to make 
money-and plenty of it in just one 
transaction. The Prince of Nether¬ 
lands and the former Prime Minister 
of japan, Mr Tanaka, were among 
those who got involved in the well 
known Lockheed aircraft scandal. Mr 
Tanaka is undergoing a jail sentence 
following his conviction on the 
charge of accepting large sums as 
illegal gratification for buying these 
aircraft. 

In India, too, purchases of milit¬ 
ary weapons, aircraft, submarines 


and other similar equipment urgently 
needed for the country's defence 
and security, have generally involved 
influential middlemen and agents 
who have been paid handsome 
commissions and kickbacks for the 
services they render 

Credibility is a precious posses¬ 
sion of every individual and espe¬ 
cially of a government If credibility is 
eroded, neither an individual nor a 
government can survive politically 
for long. It is well known that even 
military dictators and arbitrary rulers 
{Gen Zia-ul-Haque of Pakistan, for 
instance; seek to earn credibility and 
legitimacy by some means, ethical, 
lawful, fair or otherwise, such as an 
election and a referendum. 

Critics contend that the prestige 
of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
his administration has reached "an 
all-time low", following the disclo¬ 
sures of corruption, mainly through 
kickbacks as part of the purchases of 
defence equipment from Western 
countries. Several persons close to 
the Prime Minister are suspected of 
having made large amounts of 
money on the sly. Desperate efforts 
are being made to cover up such 


gams; an attempt is being made to 
pass off the corruption charges as "a 
conspiracy for destabilisation of the 
Indian political system" 

The Swedish Foreign Minister, 
Mr Sten Anderson, indicated that the 
1 2-billion dollar (Rs 1750 crore) 
contract was crucial for the Swedish 
arms industry and was negotiated 
with the help of the late Prime Minis¬ 
ter Olof Palme Though commissions 
and kickbacks had been paid, down¬ 
right bribery had not been proved 
No less significant was his announce¬ 
ment that there would be no new 
Bofors bribes scandal and that the 
Swedish authorities would be more 
careful in future He, however, did 
not agree that even the current 
contract could be annulled because 
of the scandal and the political twist 
given to it 

11. Secrecy Over 
Defence Expenditure 

T wo features of India's defence 
expenditure stand out: one, the 
soaring figure of total expenditijre 
and, two, the veil of secrecy that 
surrounds most of the outlays, espe- 
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cially on purchases of equipment 
from foreign sources. This veil is 
mostly responsible for the corrupt 
deals and occasional swindles. 

Over a period of 37 years (1950- 
51 to 1986-87) the defence expendi¬ 
ture has risen by over 74 times—from 
Rs 168 crore to Rs 12,512 crore 
(1987-88 budget estimate). The CNP 
(Gross National Product) rose during 
this period from Rs 9,523 crore to an 
estimated Rs 2,61,450 crore in 1986- 
87, or by more than 27 times The 
defence expenditure has grown 
faster than the GNP; it now forms 20 
per cent of the total Government 
expenditure of Rs 62,942 crore 
(1987-88 budget). 

Secrecy hides irresponsible act¬ 
ivity, unwarranted orders, purchase 
of poor quality or defective equip¬ 
ment (at times It has turned out to be 
"junk" and obsolete), scandalous 
neglect and indefensible' waste of 
public funds in several cases There is 
also an inclination to place orders 
abroad even when the country's 
ordnance factories (their number has 
increased greatly during the past 
three decades) are capable of manu¬ 
facturing these Items 

"Defence requirement" has tu¬ 
rned out to be a cover for waste, 
duplication, and unwarranted prac¬ 
tices. The various reports of the Publ¬ 
ic Accounts Committee have br- 
oughtoutseveral unpleasant realities 
concerning defence expenditure. 
Some practices have been described 
m these reports as "shocking" and 
"deplorable". Secretiveness, it has 
rightly been pointed out by experts, 
gives rise to an oppressive system 
and faciiitates corruption. 

The irony of the situation is 
heightened by the fact that foreign 
suppliers know this country's 
defence needs and the annual 
purchases from all sources. The 
Statistics of arms sales by the leading 
manufacturing countries and the 
names of the purchasing nations are 
published regularly by the SIPRI year 
book, published from Stockholm 


(capital of Sweden where Bofors has 
Its huge arms complex). Publications 
brought out by British, American and 
West European military-related orga¬ 
nisations also give details of miliury 
transactions, of men and women 
under arms and of the variety and 
number of weapons, including 
aircraft and submarines, which each 
country possesses What sort of nati¬ 
onal security is it under which outsid¬ 
ers tan collect all the information 
they require, while Indians them¬ 
selves are denied knowledge of 
military matters? 

The fact is that no international 
arms transaction can be kept a secret 
for long India's deal for the purchase 
of Bofors guns was also known practi¬ 
cally all over the world, long before 
the current controversy over kick- 
backs assumed an intense political 
dimension It may be recalled that 
sales of military hardware by Bofors 
to racist South Africa aroused consi¬ 
derable controversy 

Another swindle, involving cro- 
res of rupees, was reported from 
Madras where some contractors 
entrusted with the work of providing 
good quality uniforms for military 
forces, minted money by planning off 
substandard uniforms with the collu¬ 
sion of some officers The deception 
was discovered months after the 
completion of the contract To date 
there have been no reports of firm 
action against the culprits Similar 
deceptions are believed to have 
been practised in several military 
contracts in M.E S for stores, and 
supplies of various commodities. 

III. Fairfax Affair 

here were persistent reports in 
March this year that Fairfax, a 
leading Amencan detective and 
secret intelligence agency, had been 
engaged by the Union Finance 
Ministry, notably the former Finance 
Minister, Mr V.P. Singh, to collect 
information about FERA violations 
and the accounts maintained by 
some V.I.Ps in foreign banks. Since Mr 


Singh had not sought the Prime 
Minister's prior permission to engage 
the agency, he incurred his dispiee* 
sure. He was first shifted to Defence, 
but ultimately he resigned. The other 
reports were: (a) that Fairfax had been 
paid substantial amounts for the 
services it had rendered jto the Union. 
Government and (b) thatMr Amitabh 
Bachchan, the film screen superstar, 
and his brother were involved in the 
secret transactions. 

On March 31 the issue was 
discussed in the Lok Sabha. The 
Minister of State for Finance, In a 
statement, claimed that the Gover¬ 
nment had never engaged the 
American agency for any investiga¬ 
tive work, the only arrangement 
made with the agency, as in the case 
of certain other agencies, was that it 
would act as an "informer"and would 
be paid for any useful information 
provided by iL Since no information 
of importance had actually been 
furnished, no payment had been 
made to Fairfax. The Minister resent¬ 
ed a claim to the contrary made by a 
Fairfax spokesman and declared that 
the agency was trying "to interfere in 
India's internal affairs and was 
exceeding its assignment and status", 
Mr Amitabh Bachchan also refuted 
the allegations against him and his 
brother. 

The opposition leaders conced¬ 
ed that there was nothing wrong ir 
employing a foreign agency for e 
specific purpose. An agency was 
engaged during Mrs Indira Candhi'i 
regime to assess the assets of Mn 
Gayatri Devi after allegations wen 
made that her jewellery had beer 
stolen in the U.S.A. 

An alarming turn was given to thi 
issue on April 2 when the Fairfa 
President refuted the Indian Govern 
mentis statement and said tiie agenc 
had been specifically engaged « 
enquire into "sensitive matters*. O 
April 3 the Prime Minister, obviousi 
sensing the widespread disconter 
over the Fairfax dealings and di 
disinclination in this country t 
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Bccepc tne uovemment's explana¬ 
tion, announced that a sitting Judge 
of die Supreme Court would enquire 
into the matter. 

A 

The Government appointed a 
commission, comprising Mr Justice 
M,P. Thakicar as the Chairman and Mr 
Justice S. Natarajan as member. The 
Commission has already been given 
two extensions, the second one with 
effect from October 6,1987. 

iV. German Submarine 
Scandal 

contract for the purchase of 
some submarines, though an old 
deal, was given a new twist. The 
controversy arose over a report that 
commission amounting to Rs 30 
crore had been paid in connection 
with the transaction. The issue led to 
the resignation of Defence Minister 
V^ishwanath Pratap Singh, who, 
before relinquishing office, had 
ordered a probe into the deal for the 
purchase of West German subma¬ 
rines, especially the payment of an 
unusually high commission of 7 per 
cent by the supplier to an Indian 
igent 

The sequence of events was an 
bllows: On February 25, 1987, the 
Jnion Government received secret 
coded information from an Indian 
embassy in a foreign (presumably 
/Vestern) country, stating that an 
ndian agent was involved in a 
iefence contract under which he 
vas receiving a large commission 

In a statement in Parliament on 
\pril 15, Mr Arun Singh, Minister of 
State for Defence, said that in view of 
lensitive international relations, he 
did not propose to divulge any infor¬ 
mation on the subject-matter of the 
contract or the source of supply 

The papers on the subject were 
put up to the then Defence Minister 
on March 3. Mr V.P. Singh "stumbled 
nto" the last phase of the deal nego¬ 
tiated during Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 
tenure as Defence Minister. Mr Singh 
ordered that the matter should be 


referred to the Directorate or tnror- 
cementfor investigation of violations 
of the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act, and to the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes for possible evasion of 
Income Tax laws. 

On April 9, the then Defence 
Minister directed that a committee 
under the chairmanship of the 
Defence Secretary should report on 
the role being played by foreign and 
Indian agents in defence deals and 
suggest steps to eliminate them from 
such transactions Mr V P Singh also 
directed that a Press note be issued 
stating the substance of information 
received from an Indian Embassy and 
indicating that an inquiry into the 
matter had been ordered The Press 
note announced the establishment 
of the committee under the Defence 
Secretary in this connection 

The relevant file was despatched 
to the Prime Minister's office for 
information on the evening of April 9 
Before the file could be put up to 
him, the very next day the newspap¬ 
ers carried the Press note, giving rise 
to considerable speculation 

Technically and functionally, the 
German submarines are stated to be 
among the best available in the 
world 

V. Bofors Gun Deal 

hen, bit by bit, details of the 
contract for the purchase of 
Bofors guns leaked out, there was 
considerable resentment in the 
country On August 6, after several 
days of opposition protests and 
uproar in Parliament, the Lok Sabha 
adopted a Government motion seek¬ 
ing the appointment of a 30-member 
Joint Parliamentary Committee-the 
first of Its kind in the post-indepen¬ 
dence period-to examine the Bofors 
gun deal. The opposition boycotted 
the panel and refused to join it 
Consequently, the Joint Committee 
was reduced to a ruling party body 
comprising 20 members from the Lok 
Sabha and 10 from the Rajya Sabha. 
The opposition's contention was that 


me v^uiiiiimiee» were 

Inadequate and truncated* and its 
findings would, therefote, lack credi¬ 
bility. Mr B. Shankaranand, former 
Irrigation Minister, was appointed 
Chairman of die Committee. 

The main features of the official 
motion were: (a) The Joint Co¬ 
mmittee will be elected on the basis 
of proportional representation; ib) its 
lunction will be to enquire into the 
issues arising from the report of the 
Swedish National Audit Bureau relat¬ 
ing to Bofors contract for the supply 
of 155 mm Howitzer guns to India, (i i 
the Committee will enquire into 
whether the procedures laid down 
for the acquisition of weapons and 
systems were adhered to in the deal, 
to ascertain the identity of the 
persons who received, and toi the 
purpose for which they received, 
payments of the following amounts 
SEK 170-250 million, SEK 2 5 million 
from Bofors company, as indicated in 
the Audit Bureau Report on June 4 
1987 

The Committee was required to 
find out whether there is pnma facie 
evidence that Bofors have, in addi¬ 
tion, made other payments for secui- 
ing the Indian contract, to ascertain 
the identity of the persons who 
received such payments; to deter¬ 
mine if any Indian laws and rules have 
been violated by Bofors or by the 
other persons referred to 

The investigating agencies of the 
Union Government were required to 
render such assistance to the 
Committee as necessary. The Co¬ 
mmittee shall have the power to get 
evidence, oral or documentary, from 
foreign nationals and agencies. The 
Committee was asked to report by 
the last day of the first week of the 
next session of Parliament 

On October 7 the members ot 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
headed by Mr B. Shankaranand, die 
Chairman, witnessed a full-scale 
demonstration of the capabilities as 
well as of the range of die Bofors 15^ 
mm gun which was inducted into the 
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Army recently. S<y far only the 130 
^rn gun had been In use. The 
demonstration’of the Bofors gun 
convincingly exhibited its manoeu- 
,^erabillty, trajectory, speed, long- 
■ange capability and its superior 
aertormance over the 130 mm gun. 
The rapidity and accuracy of fire by 
:he Bofors gun in engaging targets at 
■anges between 29.5 km and 31 km 
#iih muzzle speed of over 800 
netres per second, was established. 

Commissions vitai: The belief 
ihatthe unusually large commissions 
Afcre the decisive factor in clinching 
.he deal and getting the field Howit¬ 
zer contract for Bofors company was 
.ontirmed by Anders Carlberg, a 
Manager of Nobel Industries The 
igents, he said, would have got noth- 
ng it Bofors had not got the contract. 

It IS interesting to note that as and 
zvhen fresh information carne to light, 
.he stand of the company changed 
(A/hen in April Bofors was for the first 
-ime accused of paying bribes, they 
:otdlly refuted the accusations 
However, when the Audit Bureau 
show'ed evidence and the accusa¬ 
tions of bribery and corruption grew 
stronger every day, Bofors admitted ' 
having agreed to pay "winding up" 
costs Now the concern's manage¬ 
ment talks about "commissions" 
while Bofors still denies having paid 
any 

Then came the strange but signi¬ 
ficant admission that "winding up 
costs" had been agreed upon (these 
were however extraordinarily large) 
"Winding up costs" are described as 
commission. As for the "middlemen" 
who are suspected to have received 
bribes amounting to 170-235 million 
kroners, the Manager said 'They had 
worked to get this deal. But in a 
certain phase towards the end of the 
negotiations, the authorities said that 
they did not want to have any agents 
but wanted to have direct negotia¬ 
tions and that no commissions 
should be paid^" 

But had they realiy contributed 
so much to the deal that they were 


entitled to 2 o 
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would probably have been still more 
expensive. "The difficult phase of 
final negotiation was still ahead of us 
There were several other competi¬ 
tors and that is why we could get a 
relatively cheap agreement (with the 
middlemen). But it did cost a lot of 
money anyhow " 

VI. P.M.'s Stand* 

M r Rajiv Gandhi made some 
significant observations and 
gave clarifications in an interview to a 
leading Indian journal after the publi¬ 
cation of the Swedish Audit Bureau 
Report He claimed that to a great 
extent the Swedish Government's 
report had vindicated what he had 
said earlier The Government of India 1 
had stated clearly that no middlemen 1 
were to be kept and it had been 1 
confirmed that there were no midd- I 
lemen at the time the contract was 
signed "Now, unfortunately, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi added, "they have paid 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent in the winding up 
of an earlier middleman a|>pointed in 
1977 We feel that we could have a 2 
per cent to J per cent lower rate" He 
also asserted that the gun is a good 
weapon There was no dispute about 
that 


Although the Union Gover¬ 
nment was aware that "a lot of things 
were going on", they were notable tp 
put our hands on them. Since 1980, 
the Prime Minister further claimed, 
the Governmerit had taken a series of 
measures, especially in defence "As 
we take more steps, we find out more 
and we take further steps. The target 
IS to eliminate them. The Gover¬ 
nment had planned certain actions, 
but wants to uke them quietly, other¬ 
wise somebody wili try and thwart 


figure". That is why the winding up 
has cost 2 per cent it has however to 
be noted that the payments for the 
termination of the agent's contract 
were made in November-December 
1986, six months after the Bofors deal 
was signed He also disclosed thatthe 
agent was mentioned in the Revenue 
Intelligence report and action had 
been taken. 

Morarji Desai'f letter: In a timely 
and well-worded letter addressed to 
Mr Carlsson, the Swedish Prime 
Minister, Mr Morarji Desai, India's 
former Prime Minister and one of this 
country's most principled leaders, ^ 
called upon him to compel "a full and 
frank disclosure of the identity of 
those of our public servants who > 
have violated th c* trust of our office to 
steal poor man's wealth". Mr Desai 
I pointed out that in the interest of his 
I c ounlry, commcrc lal dealings must at 
I all fmes remain free from the taint of 
corruption" 

Mr Desai appealed to the consci- 
ence of the Swedish nation. While 
richer countries can take corruption 
in their stride, poorer nations belong¬ 
ing to the developing Third World 
cannot stomach it. "Your distin* 
guished economist—Gunnar My- 
rdal-in his 'Asian Drama' and other 
publications, has poignantly por> 
trayed the havoc which corruption is 
causing in this part of the worid. it is 
the most heinous crime against tite' 
aiready deprived children of Cod." 

While Mr Desai realised that 
neither the Swedish Government nor 
L the people of Sweden could 
■ normally be blamed for the devious 
, commercial practices of one of its 
- trading and industrial companies, he 
t also realised that the Swedish Cover- 
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jtifnentwas under no legally enforce- 
:Jbie duty "to supply us the informa- 
‘ tion we badly need to track down our 
. criminals and enforce our corruption 
;law5 against them". But, friendship 
between two peoples must be based 
on something more profound. Its 
' nurture and sustenance can flourish 
',on perception and satisfaction of 
mutual needs. 

"Enlightened national interest of 
your country requires that our 
commercial dealings mustatall times 
remain free from the taint of corrup¬ 
tion. Indeed, there must be no room 
ever for a faint suspicion. I am happy 
to note that your distinguished 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
publicly advised Bofors to come out 
with the whole truth. I commend his 
sense of international morality and 
assessment of Swedish national inte¬ 
rests. I am sure you have no reason to 
feel differently," Mr Desai added. 

VII. Visit of Bofors Team 

toD-level team of Bofors, 
comprising the President and 
the Vice-President of Sweden's lead¬ 
ing arms manufacturer, visited Delhi 
Ui the third week of September, 
1987. The team met the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee at lengthy 
sessions and was cross-examined by 
the members. Public interest lay in 
the expected disclosure of the 
names of beneficiaries of the Rs 50- 
crore bribes or commissions 
mentioned in the deleted portions of 
the Swedish National Audit Bureau 
Report furnished by the Swedish 
authorities to the Government of 
India. 

That would have been an explo¬ 
sive disclosure. But the team merely 
disclosed the names of three firms 
which had been beneficiaries of the 
kickbacks. The team declined to 
divulge the eagerly sought names 
because of the imperatives of 
commercial confidentiality "without 
which the Bofors company's future 
business would be jeopardised". 

The basic aim of the probe was to 


find out who received the commis¬ 
sions and how much. Both the visit¬ 
ing team from Sweden and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee expressed 
satisfaction over the outcome of the 
talks they held on September 18 and 
19. But the fact remained that the 
Bofors delegation refused to disclose 
the names of the beneficiaries and 
the numbers of Swiss bank accounts 
on the ground that it would violate its 
international business confidential¬ 
ity. 

The Bofors delegation repea¬ 
tedly took recourse to the alibi of 
protecting their commercial confi¬ 
dentiality in refusing to part with vital 
information sought by India. Howev¬ 
er, the sources said that such informa¬ 
tion as the company had provided to 
the Swedish National Audit Bureau 
and the Stockholm Chief Public 
Prosecutor was made available to the 
Indian officials and the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, but this infor¬ 
mation does not include the names 
of the Indian beneficiaries The 
mystery remains. Somehow the 
Parliamentary Committee gained the 
impression that it had been given 
"substantial information" The work 
for which the Bofors President and 
his aide came to India was over on 
September 19, but the possibility of 
their making another visit to India in 
response to the Committee's call is 
not ruled out. 

In response to questions on 
September 18 the Bofors President 
had confirmed that the company had 
paid 319 million Swedish kroners 
(nearly Rs 60 crore) to the Anatronics 
General Corporation of Mr Win 
Chadha. The amount, Mr Morberg 
insisted, represented the "winding 
up" costs for services rendered 
between 1978 and 1985. 

Mr Morberg and Mr Gothlin 
mentioned three other companies, 
not based in India, to whom 
payments had been made. But the 
names of these companies were not 
disclosed because of their concern 
for commercial confidentiality. Both 


of them maintained that no bribes 
were paid to Indians, individuals or 
companies. Only Mr Chadha's firm 
received payment and that too by 
way of winding up charges. The 
Bofors team also said that no midd¬ 
lemen were used by the company m 
the wake of the commitment made 
by Mr Olof Palme to Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
In response to a specific question 
from a member, they confirmed that 
the Prime Minister and members of 
his family were not involved in the 
payment of commissions or bribes 

From the information provided 
by Mr Morberg and Mr Gothlin, it 
seems that the amount invested by 
the company in bribes and commis¬ 
sions far exceeds the sum of Rs 50 
crore which has been mentioned 
during the past few months. The 
Bofors officials disclosed that the 
Indian Government had written a 
"very strong" letter to the company 
on August 26 to which an oral reply 
had been given A written reply 
would follow after their return to 
Stockholm 

About the Swedish Audit Bureau 
report which stated that Bofors had 
paid bribes to win the contract the 
officials said the report was an incom¬ 
plete document "It was based on 
half-truths, incomplete facts, assump¬ 
tions and presumptions." Regarding 
film actor Amitabh Bachchan's invol¬ 
vement in the contract and his 
brother Ajitabh Bachchan's proper¬ 
ties abroad, the Bofors officials said 
they had come to know about the 
actor for the first time through a 
magazine. About his brother tliey 
were not concerned. 

The Bofors mystery and'enigma 
was nowhere near solution, or even 
on the way to it, after the two officials' 
discussions with the Parliamentary 
Committee, and their week-longvisit 
to Delhi. At a press conference the 
company's representatives stone¬ 
walled or evaded every vital ques¬ 
tion, taking refuge under the confi¬ 
dentiality provision. However, two 
new points emerged from the talks, 
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r^ne, that the commissions paid by 
3o/ors amounted to Rs 60 crore or so 
not Rs 50 crore, as was wideiy 
neiieved in this country); two, that 
Bofors often doied out 22 per cent of 
Ihe value of an arms contract as 
commission. 

So the arms saies business is a 
highiy competitive one and ethics 
counts for little. Sharp practices and 
cut-throat competition are not 
uncommon because contracts have 
to be secured at any price to keep the 
industry going! 

A huge chunk of the money had 
gone to six companies in which 
Bofors Itself is a major financial part¬ 
ner This IS a highly suspicious arran¬ 
gement the parent company first 
enters into a contract, either directly 
or through one of the six front organi¬ 
sations, and then parcels out a part of 
the profit to the latteiv by way of 
Lonsuibncy charges or winding up 
operations 

It is understood that the Bofors 
delegation gave orally (and not in 
writing) the names of three (foreign) 
companies "not domiciled in India" 
which benefited by the kickbacks to 
senior officials. But the visiting Swed¬ 
ish company executives' disclosures 
have led to a new controversy in 
respect of these companies 

There were two contracts with 
Mr Win Chadha's firm, General 
Anatronics of India Ltd, the fulfilment 
of which apparently involved the 
payment of astronomical sums, partly 
as winding up charges and partly as 
administrative service charges The 
Parliamentary Committee will try to 
ascertain whether the payments 
could be considered reasonable, 
even from the Swedish firm's view¬ 
point 

According to another report, 
Bofors had paid “large amounts" to 
Gerard Finance Corporatfon, Switzer¬ 
land, a firm owned by some close 
relations of Mr Ajitabh Bachchan, 
brother-of Mr Amitabh Bachchan. 


VIII. No Cancellatioii of 
Contract 

I n spite of the grave allegations of 
corruptdealingsand the unsavoury 
associations attached to the Bofors 
transaction, the Government of India 
has no intention of cancelling the 
contract Confirming this, a 
spokesman of Sweden's largest arms 
manufacturer said late in August that 
there was little possibility of the 
contract being annulled There were 
several reasons why cancellation 
would not be advisable for India. 

One, there is no guarantee at all 
that a similar gun of quality would be 
available at short notice When the 
contract was signed with Bofors, the 
French gun was also being actively 
consideied. But when it was found 
that the French manufacturers did 
not have adequate experience of this 
type of weapon, the proposal was 
dropped The French firm manufac¬ 
tures about 50 similar guns for its own 
country's army It may not be 
possible for it to produce the 400 
guns in two years that India requires 
Two, our Defence Ministry has 
categorically turned down any 
proposal for cancellation on several 
grounds Other manufacturers will 
jack up the price and delay delive¬ 
ries; we will have to fate a serious 
problem; Pakistan has already got the 
weapons and it has people trained to 
handle them. The situation may flare 
up quickly as it did on the Pakistan 
front in January, 1987 So, in military 
terms the cost of cancellation would 
be too high, leaving the Indian Army 
dangerously vulnerable. 

Three, Army men who have been 
trained in the complex electronic 
systems of the Bofors gun may not 
find it easy to promptly switch over to 
another system in a new gun. 

Four, there will have to be reas¬ 
sessment of strategy; standardisation 
of the artillery and switching over of 
personnel from one gun to another 
may pose additional problems and 


needlessly delay the operation.. 
Moreover, spares and ammunition 
would have to be stored separately' 
for the two systems. 

Five, the Bofors contract includetf 
a provision for transfer of technology 
for indigenous manufacture of the 
weapons system. According to 
reports, preparations have already 
started for the process. Whether 
another manufacturer will agree to 
transfer of technology on the same 
terms is not certain. Reorganisation 
of the concerned manufacturing unit 
for another system is both expensive 
and time-consuming. Itmay be noted 
that the contract with Bofors took 
several years to negotiate. The Army 
conveyed its requirement of the gun 
in 1977, but the final contract was 
signed in March, 1986. 

Six, the series of sub-systems and 
sub-contracts for the towing vehicle, 
the ammunition, the special compu* 
ters and navigation systems will have 
to be arranged afresh, which again 
will take quite some time. 

Seven, cancellation w'ould prove 
very costly for this country-the 
higher price which is likely to be 
demanded owing to rising costs and 
the switchover of technology, the 
fresh system of training, the negotiat¬ 
ing processes all over again, and 
much else besides. 

Deliveries of guns, ammunition, 
etc, started in August, 1986, and are 
scheduled to continue uptil 1990 
Everything is on schedule and the 
deliveries have been on the set lines 
So the manufacturers have notvioiat- 
ed the terms of the contract Whill 
cancellation of the contract is hi|^l) 
improbable, it is believed that du 
terms may be modified in view of thi 
mounting criticism. 

it has also to be rememberer 
that the order for the Bofors gun wa 
given in order to match Pakistan' 
newly acquired 155 mm U.S. Howitz 
ers. If the Bofors supply is interrupt¬ 
ed, there would be a lag in India's 
drive to match Pakistan's military 
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equipment India does require a 
medium gun capable of firing heavy 
artillery at a long range; the earlier we 
get the required number of these 
guns the better. 

Bofors Manager, Ove Morberg, 
did nothing to clear up the mystery 
surrounding the affair when he 
returned to Sweden from New Delhi 

IX. VHal Posers and 
Conclusions 

S everal questions arise in co¬ 
nnection with the defence deals 
and the "swindles" alleged in the vari¬ 
ous reports of Parliament's Public 
Accounts Committee 

(1) All contracts for the supply of 
military equipment placed by the 
Union Defence Ministry with foreign 
manufacturers involve the payment 
of commissions and kickbacks to 
agents and middlemen. The 
quantum of the commission naturally 
varies with the amount of the 
contract, the reputation of the suppli¬ 
er and the demands of the midd¬ 
lemen who help finalise a deal 

(2) No one, not even the Bofors 
gun company, the Government of 
Sweden or the Government of India, 
denies that commissions were paid 
in the gun contract of the total value 
of Rs 1700 crore (Rs 1750 crore, 
according to one estimate). Without 
the commissions and kickbacks the 
Bofors firm would not have secured 
the huge contract which was 
deemed necessary to keep the 
company going When the deal was 
finally clinched in favour of Bofors 
despite tough competition among 
the other leading manufacturers, 
notably, Bribsh and French, there was 
jubilation among the large staff of the 
firm. 

(3) The Swedish Radio was the 
first to disclose the dimensions of the 
deal, the estimate of commissions 
and the probable beneficiaries who 
were stated to lj|^e included senior 
Aldian officials The names of the 
beneficiaries remain a closely guard¬ 


ed secret. On the identity of these 
beneficiaries depends the reputation 
and credibility of Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
and his Government The names 
were mentioned in the Swiss Audit 
Report but the vital paragraph was 
deleted from the copy supplied to 
the Government of India The Bofors 
company has taken shelter behind 
the cloak of "commercial confiden¬ 
tiality" in declining to divulge the 
eagerly sought names 

(4) The official Bofors team, 
comprising the company's President 
and Vice-President, which visited 
India m the third week of September, 
1987, disclosed that certain foreign- 
based compan’es were among the 
recipients of the commissions The 
Bofors team put the number of 
companies at three ("none of them 
Indian"), but Swedish Radio gave the 
number as 10 Which are these 
companies and who are their real 
owners and associates is not yet 
known to the people of India Appa¬ 
rently these companies and their 
owners-have pulled strings to hide 
their identity, and the Government of 
India, despite its declared intention 
to find out the truth, is shielding 
them Mr Rajiv Gandhi's claim that 
the Bofors deal was "the cleanest" is 
untenable in the face of the harsh 
realities 
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(5) There are conflicting reports 
about the size and quantum of the 
commissions paid in connection 
with the deal. Initially, it was said that 
a sum of Rs 50 crore had been paid as 
kickbacks. Later the figure of Rs 60 to 
65 crore was mentioned by the 
Bofors team that came to Delhi. 

It IS reported to have said that the 
firm pays a handsome commission 
As the gun deal with India is worth 
about Rs 1,750 crore, the commis¬ 
sion may have been as high as Rs 204 
crore or even Rs 365 crorel Bofors' 
business ethics are now in question 

(6) The loint Parliamentary Co¬ 
mmittee, because of its composition 
(all are members of Congress (|) and 
Its allies) IS likely to be a whitewash 
affair Much depends m such cases 
on the Chairman, and the Commit¬ 
tee's Chairman is a handpicked, loyal 
Congressman who is likely to draw 
up a report that toes the Govern¬ 
ment's policy 

(7) Defence deals are by no 
means a party matter The country's 
interests demand that all possible 
steps should be taken to ensure most 
economical and effective use ot 
defence allocations. The entire 
procedure currently followed in 
purchases of defence equipment 
needs to be revised and streamlined 
so as to facilitate full public scrutiny 
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CAPITATtOM BIU 

Q. The Government of India it 
eporled to have decided to Intro- 
luce a Ml to check the icandaloui 
iractlce of chaining capitation feet 
or adminioni to profeadonal 
alleges. Give argument! For and 
\gainst thif move 

Ane For years past the manage¬ 
ment of several private medical and 
engineering colleges, especially in 
lentil and South India, have been 
-harging heavy capitation^fees in van- 
jus forms, such as gifts or contnbu- 
lons for admissions to their institu- 
lons The amounts thus demanded 
ind often paid by parents who are 
inxious to ensure promising careers 
o their children, vary from Rs 50,000 
oRs 3 lakh There has been a public 
jutcry against this increasing menace 
ind 'the Central Government has 
ixhorted the States to curb the evil, 
Jut to no effect The Centre now 
jroposes to introduce two Bills on the 
tub/ect to empower the Medial 
Zounal of India and the All-India 
"ounal of Tedtnical Education to 
mforce stna rules in this rega/d 

trgumenta For the Ml 

1. Since the malpractice has 
issumed scandalous proportions, a 
egai is necessary to ban it Oral 
rxhortattons by the various authori¬ 
ses and leaders of public opinion 
lave proved fruitless, hence a firm 
aw on dm ibbject atone would 
iroiride an efri^e remedy 

-JLThe siitpni 
W^figandiN'^iitailihedctMk^ 
iec&^.l(dipiiwen to'ffrofossWnal 


money power Those parents who 
have limited means and cannot 
arrange the requisite amounts, 
through loans or othenvise, are putat 
a great disadvantage This is basically 
unfair 

3. All along, the Government's 
view that admissions should tm 
strictly on the basis of merit or reser¬ 
vation has been totally ignored by 
several medical and engineering 
colleges, especially in States like 
Tamil Nadu Karnataka and Maha¬ 
rashtra, which charge anything 
between Rs 1 lakh to Rs 3 lakh for a 
single admission 

4. An obstacle in carrying out the 
long overdue reform is the large scale 
involvement of politicians, irrespec¬ 
tive of party atfiliations in the setting 
up and running of these institutions 
In Maharashtra, politicians with the 
capacity of raising funds on a large 
sc^e either start a co-operative sugar 
factory or an educational institution 
Thus, capitdbon fees are a method of 
exploitation by influential politiaans 
and businessmen Since there is no 
accountability for such illegal collec¬ 
tions and no auditing, etc,agoodpait 
of the money goes into pnvate and 
personal coffers; even income tax is 
not paid on This income 
Argumentf Agunst the BtD 

1. Private institutions conduct¬ 
ing professional courses are flourish¬ 
ing because the government and 
semi-government colleges are 
unable to meet the demand fOr 
admissions They have a fimfted 
number of seats and tolfrtitoitiy afew 
soidencs tocb m othera are 
left ip the lur^ auMMi^ln^tratod 


ate professional and tedtfdcai|B |i B 
tions are forced to closedPwpjpH 
apitation fees art iegai^dis^dfrnim 
Since these collogl^ wW'be 
of funds, either 

should give them adequate tyiiMgS 
enable them le be« pimM 
equipped, or they should bh 
to accept donations Covenj^li^ 
grants mean taking the generu 
which Is already ouerburdeneplWto 
taxes '■''j 

1 In forei^ countrifi, pri^ 
donations am welcome for rannlM 
professional colleges. Rich peopM 
constitute trusts and foundationelw 
establishing institutions and uttivji^ 
ties Private capital should be eo$M 
raged thou^ its motivabpfr MH 
purpose do need to be 

4 . Under die prapoied !iw« M 
medical college will be allowed^ 
accept, directly or iiuhreedy, M 
payment, donatipn or g^ftfromm 
student^ Indian or toreign^Wadm 
Sion Medical colleges which 
provide specified standards {d 
education would be omitted frjj| 
the listof recognised mstitutioh^n 
Medical Council of Indiawdfbf^^ 
to give coHege-wtse InsfMlij^ 
university-wise recogititiodL> 
proposed enactment will regdripl 
not only the eitabilshfliefit 
cotteges but also^pf the^fMtJW^ 
charged and the nymbitir of 
to be admitted . 1 .iatt 
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manli in thii country are doing what 
they have been elected for.” Give 
reaaom for and Against thie view. 

Ana. Inaugurating a panel discus¬ 
sion on "The Press in national deve¬ 
lopment", Mr VasantSathe, the Union 
Minister for Energy, said, without 
mincing words, that the politicians 
and the various governments m India 
have not done their duty and 
performed the functions they were 
expected to perform Significantly, he 
included die Union Government in 
the description of the guilty He rightly 
put the blame for the current situation 
in the country on the Government 
and the politicians. The plans for the 
nation's progress on sound lines have 
been thwarted by the failure of 
governmental policies (some of them 
ill<onceived) many of which remain 
unimplemented. Tall promises 
remain unfulfilled and the people's 
hopes have been dashed. But are not 
politicians and others, including the 
Press, also to blame? Have they acted 
as they were expected to do or 
fulfilled the expectations of the 
people who elected them with high 
hopes? Haven't they let down the 
country? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The very fact that Mr Vasant 
Sathe is himself a senior member of 
the Union Cabinet and very much a 
part of the Government, which he 
has strongly criticised, is proof that 
the view he has frankly expressed is 
correct. We must appreciate the 
courage and candour with which he 
has acted. If the Government had 
performed its duty faithfully and effi¬ 
ciently, the peopljG would have been 
happier, contented and generally 
free from the anxieties which they 
have to suffer in daily life. The sheer 
inefficiency, tardiness and vacillation 
of the Government account for the 
current mess in the country. 

2. The governments are not only 
ineffective but have taken upon 
themselves much more than they can 
or should. The country is large, in fact 
of continental dimensions,, and its 


problems are numerous as well as 
complex. Solution of these problems 
requires a high degree of states¬ 
manship, capability, impartiality and 
promptness of response. But of these 
qualities the governments have 
given very little evidence No 
wonder, the administration is 
deemed blameworthy day after day 
during debates in the Lok Sabha and 
also from various other platforms. Its 
gross ineptitude is amazing Many of 
its lapses are difficult to defend on 
any ground. 

3. The Union Cabinet should lay 
down policies after full deliberation 
and due consideration to all view¬ 
points Instead, political motives and 
petty departmental affairs have 
become predominant. The interests 
of the ruling party are generally iden¬ 
tified with those of the nation; and 
the views of the opposition parties 
are dismissed as anti-national, preju¬ 
diced and prompted by only one 
motive-removal of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi 

4 . Mr Sathe has himself admitted 
that the main job of a government is 
to create conditions and opportuni¬ 
ties to enable people to achieve 
excellence in the fields of their 
choice While the Government 
should only play the role of the 
umpire, but it has a tendency to take 
over the action of the players on the 
field. Why should an umpire snatch a 
hockey stick from a player and play 
instead of him? he rightly asked. 

5. There is no effective delega¬ 
tion of authority or continuity in 
government or in State-run enter¬ 
prises. The public sector has for years 
been in a hopeless mess, not only 
causing heavy losses butalso eroding 
die Government's image. 

6. Graft, corruption, favouritism 
and nepotism have further worsened 
matters. Tbe recent scandals about 
huge commissions, jiay-qffs and kick- 
backs in defence deals have clearfy 
broughtout the sordid state of affaiis. 
The reputation of the Government 
including the functionaries from the 


Prime Minister downwards, has 
suffered grievously as a result of the 
attempts to shield the guilty. The 
scandals took place right under the 
nose of the Ministers concerned and 
yet no action worth the name has 
been taken against the guilty persons 
even after pronouncements that no 
guilty person would be spared. 
Aiguments Against the View 

1. The Government is what the 
people have made of it. After all, 
Ministers are elected by the people 
India's electorate is often described 
as responsible, discriminatory and 
correct in its verdicts at polling time 
The fact that the Ministers and other 
M.P s who constitute the rulmggruup 
are elected by huge majorities 
proves that the people have full 
confidence in them. Those who 
accuse the Government of ineffici¬ 
ency must look inwards and find out 
the real causes of the malaise instead 
of hurling accusations against the 
Government 

2. A country, itis rightly said, gets 
the government it deserves Indian 
society IS so imperfect, so badly split 
and so prone to shift its postures that 
no government can evolve satisfac¬ 
tory solutions to Its complex prob¬ 
lems and make the people content¬ 
ed. Indians are, by and large, habitual 
grumblers; they complain against this 
and that. Without doing much them¬ 
selves, they expect the Government 
to do everything for them There are 
notmany persons in the counuy who 
can rightfully claim to be conscienti¬ 
ous citizens doing their duties with 
the requisite earnestness. They 
accuse the Government of failure to 
perform its duties and fulfil its 
responsibilities as defined in the 
Constitution. But how many of them 
perform the dfities of citizens pres¬ 
cribed for them in the Constitution’ 

3., The Indian Press is praised all 
over the world for its candour, sense 
of responsibility, initiative and 
sobriety. The Government is hostile 
to tfie freedom of the.Press and manY 
3tate governments impose all sorts of 
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estrictions. The supersensitive 
/linisters adopt a revengeful attitude 
awards critical newspapers. 
Jewspapers, with only a few excep- 
lons, are mirrors of public opirtion- 
hey inform, interpret and enlighten 
leople. By their very nature they are 
rilical of the Governments in India 
s everywhere else in the world. A 
'ress that always praises the Gover- 
iment and flatters the Ministers in 
larticular would give the impression 
)f a "bought Press". Nowhere in the 
vorld does a bought Press survive for 
ong. It IS wrong to accuse the Press of 
vashing dirty linen in public The 
eality is that if the newspapers do 
lot expose the wrong-doers and 
orrupt people, who else is to 
lerform this task which is vital in 
.'very democracy^ 


TERRORfSTS AND POLITICS 


Q. terrorists' acts are not poli- 
ical offences and it is wrong to over- 
ook such activity as motivated solely 
ly political considerations and 
lence treat it leniently." Give argu- 
nents For and Against this view. 

Ans. Terrorism has become a 
na/or menace to the world, with only 
1 few countries completely free from 
he grave offences against humanity 
The terrorists resort to senseless 
ullings, when they cannot find their 
•elected targets, they shoot recklessly 
IS if they must use their ammunition 
•omehow, kill, destroy and maim fust 
dr the fun of it The misery they cause 
0 the victims' families is indescrib- 
ib/e. They manage to secure sophisti- 
Med weapons ftom vanous sources 
ind use diem at will Some of the clev¬ 
er ones seek political asylum in 
dreign countries by posing as 
'larassed groups in their own coun- 
‘ries and accusing the governments 
'■here oj denying them /ustite and fair 
A few of them also have suppor- 
Wf* in such advanced countries as the 
U5.A and Britain. On October 30 
'ndia told the United Nadons'diatacts 
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of terronsm should not be treated as 
political offences. This view 
commands wide support among 
impartial, fair-minded people But 
according to reports, there indeed are 
politically victimised groups which 
are persecuted in their homelands 
Arguments For the View 

1. The tact that there is need lo 
distinguish between terrorist groups 
and movements designed lo liberate 
certain enslaved territories is evident 
from the fact that the United Nations 
IS likely to sponsor an international 
conference to make this distinction. 
The non-aligned movement itself has 
stressed the importance ot singling 
ou' real teirorists who are out lo 
create panic Those who seek nati¬ 
onal independence are certainly 
patriots, those who pretend to be 
nationalists and commit heinous 
crimes under the cloak of serving 
their community, religion or nation 
should certainly be caught and 
punished 

2. It many ot the terrorists are 
pardoned or given shelter on the 
ground that they are fighting for a 
political cause, the menace ot terror¬ 
ism will continue lo grow One e the 
committed lerroiisls tind that tliey 
can gel shelter on this ground, there 
will be no end lo their nefaiious 
activity All the international treaties 
and the intense I'ftoris to check the 
growing challenge would come to 
nought in that case 

3. The United Nations General 
Assembly m a declaration has alfeady 
made it clear that liberation move¬ 
ments are not to be treated as terro¬ 
rist groups All countries should shun 
acts of terrorism and no one should 
sponsor or support them. This has 
been India's stand throughout The 
legitimate struggle of people under 
colonial of racist* regimes for self- 
d'eterminkfion iaind independence 
from the foreign yoke' is justified But 
violent acts carried oiit with a view to 
undermining the political or territo- 
fial sovereignty of States are (with 
very few exceptions>acts of terrorism 


and should be treated as such. 

4 . There is a basic hostility 
between democracy and terrorism. 
Freedom and democracy are in fact 
among the main targets of terrorists. 
Experts have* expressed the opinion 
that terrorism is in fart political viol- 
cnce So wherever It takes place. It is 
aimed against democracy and justice, 
and also against other basic values. 
Totalitarian regimes are in essence 
allies of terrorists, both believe in the 
cult of the gun 
Arguments Against the View 

1. It would be grossly unfair to 
treat all acts of terrorism as motivated 
by personal or other non-pnlitlcal 
considerations The fact is that most 
of the extremists who risk their lives, 
for inslani e by hijacking ain raft, are 
prompted by impersonal grievances. 
Their aits are obviously political. 

' 2. If the proposed anti-terrorism 

pronouncements are acted upon by 
tile U S A., Israel and other suppor-* 
lers of South Africa, the liberation 
groups of Palestine would be greatly 
handicapped m achieving their justi¬ 
fied goal. 

3. There is hardly any instance of 
terrorists acting with no political 
motive, terrorists are not fools, 
deceivers, thieves or robbers who i 
sieal or rob lo extort some money. 
True, there are cases of terrorists 
demanding ransom for the release of 
hostages and other Captives, but their 
ultimate aim is to secure political 
goals. The money sought (but which 
they seldom get) by blackmailing or 
the demands for ransom is also 
meant for political campaigns, 

4 . Even m thfd tase of the Punjab 
terrorists the goal gfeneraliy is not to 
take revenge but'to promote the 
cause, though misplaced and unjust!- 
fied-to secure a separate homeland 
for the Sikhs-Khalistan. 

5. Again, the recent phenomen¬ 

on of State-sponsored terrorism is 
also political, not personal. So it 
would be wrong to accept the propo¬ 
sition that acts of tertbrism are all * 
politiCai. '' 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


WEALTH-THE VIPER 

Wealth is like a viper which is 
harmless if a man knows how to take 
hold of it, but if he does nof, it will 
twine round his hand and bite him. 

-St Clement 

Our saints and sages have 
preached over the centuries that 
what IS required is a rich heart, not 
a fat, bulging purse. Horace warned 
long ago that riches either serve or 
govern the possessor. In saying that 
wealth is like a viper which may 
twine round one's hand and bite 
the possessor, St Clement echoed 
the same idea A person who 
happens to possess a lot of wealth 
can do much good to'himself and 
his fellow men if he makes judici¬ 
ous use of it and knows how to 
take hold and manage it, but he 
also faces the grave risk of a bite 
by the viper (wealth) In fact, the 
temptations that wealth offers and 
the pitfalls It creates are so many 
that the possessor is often worse 
off in the long run than the one 
who has only a small amount of 
money. The poor, though deprived 
of many benefits, conveniences 
and luxuries which wealth ensures, 
are generally happier and more 
carefree than the rich So the rich 
man has to be careful how he 
utilises his wealth, lest it should 
recoil on him 

SEEDS OF SCIENCE 

Men love to wonder and that ii 
the teed of our science. 

-Emerson.^ 

Whether science is regarded as 
essentially systematic classification 
of experience or simply common 
science at its best, there is no 
denying that the source of its origin 
is the sense of wonder and the 


urge for enquiry. When men 
ceased to take things for granted 
and questioned even long-estab¬ 
lished assumptions as well as 
beliefs, the era of science began, 
and it has resulted in wonders. So 
it is obviously the sequel to the 
"how, why, whence" attitude The 
same idea was well put by the 
philosopher Santayana who point¬ 
ed out that science is nothing but 
developed perception, interpreted 
intent, common sense rounded out 
and minutely articulated The quest 
for knowledge is indeed so deeply 
ingrained in human minds that it 
makes them restless and dissatis¬ 
fied with what he has and knows 
Thus, every major scientific and 
technical advance is the result of 
the spirit of wonder and enquiry. In 
a sense, science is both the cause 
of, and the sequel to, wonder, each 
discovery or invention prompts 
man to seek more. There are no 
limits to science or to any type of 
knowledge. 

UNFINISHED LIBERTY 

Liberty is aWvays unfinished 
business. 

—American Civil Liberties Union 

Over the centuries men have 
fought for liberty and millions 
around the world have died for it. 
But not even the U.S.A., where the 
Statue of Libe^ symbolises the 
struggle launched for freedom from 
foreign shackles, can validly claim 
that it has complete and totally 
unrestrained liberty in all spheres 
of life. Sovereign, independent 
countries have full political liberty 
but that cannot be said for the 
social and economic arenas. So the 
struggle for attainment of liberty 
continues in order to make life 
more meaningful, in social life/ for' , 


instance, there are inhibitions, 
discriminatory practices and 
restraints of various types. Millions 
of Amencan blacks live under a 
shadow and suffer handicaps 
Equality for every citizen exists 
only in name so far as they are 
concerned. The blacks yearn for 
more liberties and real equality in 
everyday life, not merely on paper 
Eternal vigilance becomes neces¬ 
sary because assaults on political 
and economic liberty are cons¬ 
tantly being made by governments 
and other powerful agencies. If the 
struggle for liberty had been wholly 
completed and finished business, 
vigilance and further struggle to 
ensure it would not have been 
necessary. 

LIFE AND SHOCKS 

A shocking occurrence ceases to 
be shocking when it occurs daily. 

—Alexander Chase 
• Events, that cause surprise and 
shock are those that occur only 
.once in a while When they occur 
every other day, the sense of shock 
IS absent; what is familiar and all- 
too-common hardly causes 
concern or even worry. We get 
used to regular events and accept 
them as part of life-just as news 
from a newspaper's standpoint is 
what is extraordinary and abnormal. 
A normal occurrence is not news; it 
is routine and hence raises no 
eyebrows. A thief or murderer hajs 
to muster full courage when he is 
about to commit the first major 
crime; subsequent crimes come as 
matters of routine. To quote ' 
another Instance, Milings by terro¬ 
rists in Punjab are no longqr new$, 
i and do not even get front p^ig^ . 
treatment because they are .:,. 
j common. 
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Haw to be a ifynamlc Penonallty 


/ know of no more encouraging 
act than the unquestionable ability 
■)i man to elevate his hie by a cons- 
:ious endeavour. 

—H.D.Thoreau. 

cleaning of dynamic personality 

S tern defined personality as "a 
multiform dynamic unity", and 
A^mdelband as "individuality which 
las become objective to itself". A 
lynamic personality is an active, 
lotent energetic personality-a 
numan dynamo Its opposite is a stat- 
c or passive personality, a stuck-in- 
:hc-mud (slow unprogressive) perso- 
lality. "Any change", said 'a Duke of 
Cambridge' "in whatever direction 
or whatever reason is strongly to be 
Icprecated." 

Traits of dynamic people 

D ynamic people make things 
happen quickly and energeti- 
.ally. They make the best of their 
nrcumstances They have the knack 
if following through They have lots 
if confidence and self-assurance 
They don't dither, they don't teeter 
they are sure-footed. They are able to 
spot and seize opportunities and 
:apitalise on them They are alert, 
knowing that the day dawns only to 
those who are awake. 

They are Creative persons they 
are not robots; they don't think like 
computers. They are aware to their 
finger-tips unlike the slow moving 
guys who tend to live with their 
heads in the clouds, a million miles 
away from reality. They have a zest 
for life. They know full well that 
change and growth are inherent in 
the life process. They want to grow 
and are not afraid of change. For, as 
Dr L.J. Peter puts it, 'Every man must 
do his g^wing, no matter how tail his 
grandfaAer was." 


They are decisive folk, never 
hesitating to take the plunge, always 
ready to take the initiative. 

Above all they have cultivated 
the art of living now, making the best 
use of themselves and what they are 
here and now, at each successive 
moment 

Importance of dynamism 

D ynamism is the key stone of 
achieving, fulfilling personality 
Without It you become a small 
potato, a mediocrity, an under¬ 
achiever, even a goner, a might-have- 
been You live in a world of fantasy, 
trusting, like Dickens's Mic awber that 
something good will turn up out of 
the blue You keep feeding on 
opiates of under-a( hievers or non- 
achievers 

Speed, decisiveness, initiative 
and alertness, the key ingredients ot 
dynamism make for super achieve¬ 
ment, and for optimum personality 
growth They give you gumption for 
life, building up your energy and 
enthusiasm Super-achievers in all 
walks of life are masters of these 
skills 

Once the famous philosopher 
John Dewey found his son in the 
bathroom The floor was flooded 
The professor began thinking, trying 
to understand the situation. After 
working a few minutes the son said, 
"Dad, this is not the time to philoso¬ 
phize It IS time to mop." 

Strategicf for being a dynamic 
personality 

ynamic personality is not a god¬ 
send. Its basic traits can be 
developed by following empincal 
strategies: 

♦ Be fonvard-looking: To foster 
quickness of action, live in the pres¬ 
ent and the future, not in the past. Let 


every day be a fresh start. Give the 
best you have got today. That is key 
recipe for a belter tomorrow. As 
Henry Ford II said, "Nobody can 
realty guarantee the future. The best 
we can do is to size up the chances, 
calculate the risks involved, estimate 
our ability to deal with them, and 
then make our plans with confid¬ 
ence " 

No matter how lough or discou¬ 
raging your situation today, you 
cannot alter now the circumstances 
oi the chain of events in the past that 
bi ought you where you are. Look 
ahead with hope, not backwards with 
regret. 

Action is called for making 
changes for a better tomorrow. Start 
today to make the future more 
promising And tomorrow start 
afresh 

Time spent regretting the past is 
time wasted It is a major cause of 
slowness of action You can't gener¬ 
al" yen to gel on with things when 
your mind is focussed on the past. 
Zero in on the needs of the future 
and use them as a guide for quick, 
decisive action 

Fven God cannolchange the past 
but nobody can forbid the future 
where you are going to spend the 
rest of youi life 

♦ 8e aclion-oriented Handle 
your problems objectively—in a 
direct matter-of-fact wa). Get active 
and do something to solve them. 
Anything! Just doing is an important 
part of being a dynamic personality. 
Any action is belter than none and 
the more quickly it is performed, the 
better, 

Take tiiought to decide what to 
do. Once the decision is reached, act 
immediately. 

Don't look for snags. Take it for 
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granted that your plans will succeed 
Give them a chance to succeed by 
going into action at once Keep up 
the action until the rompleUon of 
your goals 

♦ Bfi a/ert For alertness lake an 
active interest m sports and hobbies 
Good players of ball games are quick 
thinking and acting people as well as 
on the qui vivo [le, on the alert), 
watching for something to happen 
Yheir minds react in a split second 
and their bodies go into action auto¬ 
matically Obseive a good tennis 
player moving across the court in 
anticipation before his opponent hits 
the ball. Cultivate the habitof prompt 
response. Vigilant people with quick 
reflexes win laurels 

♦ Keep your work upto scheefu/e 
Discipline yourself not to put off till 
tomorrow what can be done to-day 
In all you do aim ala speedy c.omple- 
tion of the )ob to a finish. II you keep 
putting It otf, It becomes a worrying 
burden. 

♦ Decide quickly When you 
have a decision to make, make it 
quickly. Get the farts, analyse ihe 
facts, arrive at a decisicjn—and then 
act on that decision Dejn't give your¬ 
self lime for second thoughts Hesita¬ 
tion saps conlidence and results in 
slowness of action 

Usually our first thoughts are 
best, and fast improve in quality the 
more ycju form the habitof acting on 
them. 

People who fail to accomplish 
their aims have the habit of leachmg 
decisions very slowly, and of chang¬ 
ing these decisions quickly and often 

♦ Cultivate initiative Quickness 
of action stems from determination 
to lake the initiative. This is largely a 
matter of habit Once you break the 
ice you will find it easier to take the 
initiative the next time. 

If you have nothing els^ to do, 
look about ydb ahd see if there' isn't 
something close at hand that you can 
improve. Emerson wrote: "a man 
should learn to detect and watph that 


gleam of light which flashes across his 
mind from within more than the 
lustre of the firmament of bards and 
sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his ihougfit because it is his. In 
every work of genius we recognise 
our own rejected thoughts, they 
come back to us with a certain alie¬ 
nated majesty." 

As for determination, back of 
ninety-mne of assertions that a thing 
cannot be done is nothing but the 
unwillingness to do it 

There are three sorts of people in 
the world, the wills, the wonts and 
the cants The first (dynamic people) 
accomplish everything; the second 
oppose everything, the third fail in 
everything 

♦ Enhance your intelligence in 
action Take steps to enhance your 
intelligence in action 

What IS intelligencef It is educat¬ 
ed aptitude Aptitudes can be deve¬ 
loped by training Intelligence can be 
enhanced by intelligent training It is 
not necessarily something you are 
born with It is learned behaviour 
manitested in action. 

Dr D H Fmk, M D gives the 
following prescription for enhancing 
yc^ur intelligence in action as dimen¬ 
sion of dynamic personality. 

Kncm what you are aiming at 
and why you are aiming at 

♦ Pay close attention to what 
you are trying to do Figure out in 
advance what you are trying to do. 
"Intelligence in action is mastery over 
detail. The essence of the art of living 
IS the love of detail." Figure out in 
advance what to do or say in every 
situation that is likely to arise 

♦ Dfefine the problem and face 
It See the situation as a whole and 
define it clearly 

^ Set yourself a goal—a realistic 
goal, not a fantastic goal which 
cannot be reaKsed. 

♦ Don't worry about your KQ. 
Instead increase your specific intel¬ 
ligence 


♦ Self-knowledge: The pre-re¬ 
quisite for intelligent action is self- 
knowledge. Be your own Columbus 
Self-knowledge, self-exploration, or 
psychological insight, is the opposite 
of muddling along, going around m 
circles, getting nowhere. To act intel¬ 
ligently know where you want to go 
Know your aims; know your needs 
Keep them both constantly before 
you There IS no stopping the person 
who knows where he is determined 
to go Fie finds ways and means to 
reach his goals 

Thorough self-examination pays 
useful dividends. Thomas Mann said, 
"I was to discover that no one who 
learns to know himself remains just 
what he was before " 

♦ Ambition Ambition is one ol 
the top personality asset?, if properly 
managed Ambition inspires and fires 
us Ambition to be an asset must be 
rational, realistic, otherwise it will 
result m failure. A psychiatrist 
observes, 'There is virtue in reaching 
the stars, but it is far more practital to 
attain the small things in life first " 
Attain one goal at a time Haveadeti- 
nite ambition A definite ambition is a 
source of power and promotes 
achievement An indefinite ambition 
causes only restlessness and discon¬ 
tentment 

♦ Be enterprising Finally to 
round up dynamic personality you 
need enterprise Too many people 
fritter away their precious time and 
energy "Waiting for Godot" like the 
characters in Samuel Beckett's play 
They put themselves in positions ot 
helpless passivity, waiting, waiting, 
waiting for something that never 
comes. They look for someone else 
to help them, when they must take 
the initiative and help themselves 
Endlessly they recite theircomplaints 
and tales of woe. What they need is 
enterprise. 

With enterprise you do battle to 
the negative feelings, enhance the 
strengtii - of your personality, and 
move forward into th^ world fis a 
dynamic force. 
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TEST OF REASONINCM 


NUMBER SERIES 


Numbers in the following series follow a certain 
pattern. Your task is to supply the right number for the 
blanks: 

1 1985. 2985, 2085, 2095; 2096, 3096, ,3106, 

3107 

2 1281,1221,1162, ,1051,1001,956 

3 81,9, 64; 8, 49, 7, ,6,25,5 

4. 9, 5,14,8, 4,12; 7, 3,10, 6, .8. 

5 2,10,5,3, , 6, 4; 28; 7, 5, 40, 8 

6 97,96,100,91,107,82, ,69. 

7 4;32,8, 24, 12,16, 16, 8, . 

8 128,15,64,. ,32,45, 16, 60, 8, 75 

Numbers in the questions given below follow the same 
arrangement of numbers. Vou have to supply right numb¬ 
ers for question marks. 




LETTER SERIES 


Find the odd-man out: 


13. (a) HNLJ (ft) PV1R 
(e) MTRP 

14 (a) CXBY (ft) EVDW 
(e) MNLO 

15. (a) KICM (ft) TRPU 
(e) XVTZ 

16. (a) CEIL (fa) ORUX 
(e) HKMP 


(f) BHFD id) SYWU 
(c) THGU (d) KPIQ 
(c) QOMS (d) HFDJ 
(c) EHKN (d) MPSV 


LOGICAL DEPUCTIONS 


Numbers in tfie following questions represent a latter; 
the, ^rmula being 

(Place, of the letter in the alphabetical order x 2) -1. 


You have to find out the words that the numbers are 
forming. 

17 37,39,1,35 

18 3;1;27,7. 

19 23, i7, 5;21 
20. 7,35,41,13 

Study the following table and answer the questions that 
follow: 

< means 'is equal lo' 

X means 'is much more than’ 

+ means 'is much loss than' 

> means 'is a liUle more than' 

- means 'is little less than' 

21 A X B and B is — C therefore 
(a) C> A 

(fa) C < A 
(r I C. - A 
(d) C + A 

22 A and B > Band ('and Band C < A and D therefore 
between 13 and B 

(a) 13 X B 
(ft) [) < B 
(() D B 
(d) C an't say 

2 3 B < A and C and A and C + D therefore 
(a) B 
(fa) D X B 
(() D > B 
(d) D + B 

24 B and D < A and C and D + C therefore 
(a) A - B 

(fa) A > B 
(c) A < B 
id) Can't say 

25 A + B, C > D and D < A therefore 
(a) B + C 

(fa) B 4- C 

(c) B X C ’ 

(d) B<C 

Numbers in questions 26 to 30 follow one of the foHow- 
ing rules. Your task is to match the right parts: 

(b 3 Each number is the square 6f a number - 1. 

(fa) Each number is multiplied by 3 then<1 is added to 
it 
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(c) Numbers are multiplied by 4 then 2 is subtracted 
from them. 

id) Each number is multiplied by 5 then 3 is subtract¬ 
ed from iL 

|e) A number is multiplied by 2 and 7 is added to it. 

26. 42; 82, 70; 58. 

27. J3, 39, 25; 105. 

28. 24; 80; 48,15 

29 124,202,82:103. 

30. 97,12,132; 107 



In the diagram given below the cirde repretentt wheat, 
the triangle represents sugarcane, the rectangle repre¬ 
sents rice and the square, millet Study the diagram care¬ 
fully and answer the questions that foHow: 



mssB 



NATIONALITY 

SEPT 

O 

n 

-1 

NOV 

DEC 

FOREIGNERS 

63 

91 

90 

132 

INDIANS 

102 

105 

98 

87 

FOREIGNERS 

97 

103 

lor 

141 

INDIANS 

118 

106 

103 

85 

FOREIGNERS 

48 

74 

71 

103 

INDIANS 

143 

143 

121 

111 

FOREIGNERS 

72 

82 

68 

94 

INDIANS 

- 77 

94 

88 

67 





31 Which area has the cultivation of all the four 
commodities mentioned 


32. Which area grows millet and rice both and nothing 

else? * 

(a) 3 (b) 2 (c) 8 (d) 9 

33. Which number/numbers grow sugar-cane and 
millet together and nothing else? 

(a) 6 and 8 (6) 5 (c) 5 and 8 (d) 8 

34. Which area grows only wheat and rice together? 

(a) 4 (fa) 3 (0 7 (d) 2 

35. Which area grows wheat only? 

(a) 10 (fa) 4 (c) 9 (d) 7 



The table given below shows the record of tourists, 
both lndbitf4Mid foreigner who visited- d'fMutteular'cHy 
from iep ieiH i ii ' lolawwtf Qitdeieyed at hdwh A! C and 
O. Study the ttMbtuid answer the questions that fbitow. 


36 During which month was the number of tourists 
the highest? 

(a) October (fa) November 

(c) December (d) January 

37. What was the total number of tourists during the 
five -months? 

(a) 3930 (fa) 3820 

(c) 3939 (d) 4030 

38. Which hotel had the highest number of tourists? 

(a) A (fa) B (c) C (d) D 

39 The number of foreigners was how much more 
less as compared to the Indian tourists? 

(a) 10 less (fa) 10 more 

(c) 110 less (d) 115 less 

40 Mention the month during which the number ot 
tourists from abroad shot up while those of the Indians went 
down. 

(a) October (fa) November 

(c) December (d) January 

41 The number of tounsts in hotel D was approxima¬ 
tely what per cent of the total number of tourists who visited 
the city from September to January? 

(a) 19.9% - (fa) 20.4% 

(c) 21.3% (d) 24.2% 

42. What was the ratio between the tourists from 
abroad and those from India who visited the city in October! 

(a) 6 : 7 ' (fa) 9 : 11 

(c) 7 ; 10 (d) 7 ; 9 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


I {I')b Iach nunihcr til thr> di^it is i(•plated by ilb next 
minibi'i by Him '1 ’ by '2' then ‘J' by '0' then 'ti' 
I'V 'H' and M) (111 

2 11 O') liO,')‘J,'i",’>4 ")() aie subli.K led tiuni nuinbei*' 

' ii) \ iuiiiiIkm is ihe squaie ni ils next luiinber and 
lluis ilu", are in sets et ivsn 

t 2 Nunibeis aie in sels nl llii(‘P add Ihe lir^l two 
ii'inibi IS lo gel Ihe third 

I Iri Niiimhets aie in sels of ihiee, the middle one is 
the piddoil di tiist and third 

o 118 * >d nil SI.btiai ting and adding sipiaros of numb- 
eis I 2, 1 4 we, - I +4 - ‘I, e lb .) to 

numheis 


In each of the following questions, the first two figures 
Mvc certain relationship. Your task is to select Ihe right 
igure from figures A, B, C, D and E that has the same relation 
ivith the third figure. 


47 


!0 Iheit aielwnsoiies.ill(>inal<'ly.irranged,4,H, 12 
and 12 24, U) 

b ill I heie are two sertes 1'i, it), 4‘). (>0 .ind128,b4, 
i.’ eai h nunilier hall (>1 the pievioiis one. 

'I to /2 Ihe aiiangennwii is 
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48 
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[.] 

D E 


1 

I M 

in 

i r 


X 

2v 

\ I 2\ 

y 



10 

11 


11 
f) 


too 

l/)l 


12 

1b 


41 

(rO 


[Tl 


It; 

I't 

20 


M \K 
ii \M) 
IK k 
DKiJl, 


D 0 O '\il° 


3 q 

49 ^ D ^ m 


{> 



3C HO 

COE 

C ' 

^ ^ y 


I 21 

a/i 


22 

!i . 

2 i 

ilii 

24 

(.11 

1^> 

ii 1 


2(. 

>( i 

1 "7 

(el 

28 

(a) 

. 2') 

fi 


it) 

Id. 

il 

'< 1 

12 

lai 

1 ii 

Id. 


i4 

(oT 

iS 

(fo 

Jb 

(cJ) 

1 

1.1 1 


i8 

'/») 

i9 

(< 1 

40. 

lo 

•il 

(bi 
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4 ! 

1) 

tine 

lignic • 

thoulcl have 

one 

oc (uru'iice 



4 1 

( 

iil.ik 

on till* 

torohoad malt h( 

■s with c>ais 



4^ 

:> 

1 IIIC' 

. aic in 

opposite direction, so is circ 

le 


4l) 

i 

Mdiks at the 

‘ end of line 

s mall Ii With edges. 



so At >-e-< 


B C 


4/ C Iheinnei liguro be(.omes the lower otve the outei 
(hanges direilioii and goes to the lop, the line 
inside changes direction too 

48 t Figuie (hanges duet (ion and figures interchange 

places, 

49 F Figuros at the end Limic in the middle in the oppo¬ 

site direction and adopt the same inner design, 
while figures in the middle go to cuds and change 
direction 

50 C. The figure tilts, figures in the middle go to ends and 

half of the figures at the ends comes to each side of 
the middle line. 
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TEST OF REASONING-U 


ODD-MAN 


Find 

the odd-man out: 


1. 

(a) Shakespeare 

(b) Kaiidas 


(c) Bernard Shaw 
(e) Tulsidas 

(cf) Sheridan 

2. 

(a) Km 

(b) Lux 


(c) Det 
(c) Sunlight 

(d) Surf 

J 

(a) club 

(b) coffee-house 


(r) casino 
(c) discotheque 

UJ) gamble 

4 

(a) belief 

(b) assurance 


(r) trust 
(e) confidence 

(d) truth 

1 

(a) goblin 

(b) goblet 


(c) imp 
(e) d)inn 

(d) gnrjme 

b 

(a) rival 

(b) spouse 


(<) partner 
(e) companion 

(d) colleague 

7. 

(a) press 

(b) publisher 


(c) editor 

(e) correspondent 

(d) compositor 

8 

la) Yuri Gagarin 

(fji Rakesh Sharma 


(c) Edmund Hillary 
(e) Valentina Tereshkov 

(d) Neil Armstrong 


ANALOGIES 


In each of the following questions, the three words 
have a similarity. More than one answers may be correct but 
you have to tick-mark the most appropriate one. 

9. stare goggle - wink 

(a) They save eyes from strain 

(b) The terms are connected with time. , 

(cl They are trade names for spectacles 

(d) The terms are connected with the way one sees. 
10 gram . gram : pound 

(a) They are cereals. 

(fa) They are connected with currency. 

(c) They were useful commodities in barter system 
id) They are units of weight. 

11. forgery ; fabrication ■ counterfeit. 

(a) They are synonyms 


(b) The terms ate connected with smuggling. 

(r) They are practices for deceiving people. 

(d) They are connected with printing cloth 

12 liniment potion squash 

(a) They are liquids 

(b) They are drinks 

(f) They are made Irom fruit 
id) They are sweet 

13 litre pint gallon 

(a) They are liquids 

(b) They are units of capacity 

(c) They are the units of metric system 
id) Ihey are used for measuring ran fall 

14 voodoo SOI eery necromancy 

(a) They arc perfumes 

(b) The terms are connected with black-magic 
(r) They are ancient arts found in sculptures 
{(J) They are languages ol pre-histoiic age 

11 pupil ins letina 
ta ) 1 hc>y are spring flowers 
lb) They are cliffeienl ly|)es ol students 

(c) They arc parts ol the eye 
(cii They aie decorative plants 

16 faclotiem butler maid 

(a) They are persons who look after small children 
(/)) They are difteient types ol seivanis 
(f) They are membeis of the household 

(d) They are employed in restaurants. 

Words in the following questions have certain rela¬ 
tionship. Tick-mark (]/) the choice that has words with the 
same relationship. 

17 c rache infants 

(a) school ' education (b) deck sailors 

(c) bedlam lunatics (d) col sleep 

18 brain . head 

(a) knowledge . book lb) nut shell 

(c) heart ■ lungs (d) oxygen • atmosphere 

19 time • clock 

(a) day ; sun (b) year • months 

(c) age • death ‘(cf) temperature thermometer 

20. Deepavali - festival 

•(a) shark fish (b) Christmas ; New year 

(c) marriage children (d) religion ; God 

21. headache ; aspirin 

(a) malaria ' mosquito (b) laziness : sleep 
• (c) dirt : soap (d) home • office 
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22 reading ; knowledge 

(a) medicine • disease (b) shoe ■ fool 

(c) exercise : fitness (d) dead , ghosl 

LEXICAL ITEMS 

The words given below start with ^MAN'. Follow the 
clues and find them out: 

23. MAN-(Care of handsi 

24 MAN--(A metal) 

25 MAN — —_(To manage skilfully^ 

26 MAN —_(Human species) 

27 MAN _ — (Person who controls business) 
Find out three-letter words for brackets in questions 

given below that would form words if suffixed to letters on 
the left or prefixed to the letters on the right. 

28 BUU... )TER 

29 MESS(_- ..INCY 

C(3DING-DEC(JDING 

)() It CARDEN IS coded as IBQLDO, decode 
OBHOSFQ 

In the following questions, letters on the left are coded 
forms of words on the right. All the letters follow the same 
pattern. Your task is to find out the correct letter in code for 
the letter in the box. 


)1 f A M O U S 


(j) ) (b) < 

Il ) q 

Idl h 

ifi \ () 1 |) 

S A T 1 R j^rj 




(a) h (b) q 

(c 1 d 

Id) b 

(c) V II' n 

j T] RICH 

T 

' 


(a) y (b) b 

(l I c 

Id) n 

le' k (Me 

T N C L 

E 




(a) r 

(b) 

e 

(cl w 

(d) h 

(e) 

n 

{/) d 

35. R O 

V 1 

N 

C 





la) c 

(b) 

P 

(c) b 

(d) m 

(e) 

y 

(/) w 

"[) 

j] N 

T C 

R 





(a> w 

lb) 

d 

(c) n 

(d) b 

(c) 

X 

(f) k 


DLDLICTIONS 


Four men Rafiq, Surendra, Ulit and John live In 
Bombay, Delhi, Agra and Poona and play badminton, 
hockey, cricket and tennis but not in the same order. 

I alil and Rafic| do not play (rickoland badminton nor do 
(he) live in Bombay and Agra. 

Surc'ndia .ind Ratiq do not live in Delhi and Bombay and 
(hey do noi play hocki'y and crickiH 

17 WliK h game does |ohn play^ 

la I hotkey (b) cnfket 

(( ) Badminton Id) tennis 

<8 Who livt's in Poona' 

la I Surendra (b) John 

u I lain ((/) Rafiq 

A train covers 280 kilometres between stations A and H. 
The remaining stations along the track are B, C, D, E, F and G 
and the train stops at each station for two minutes. As the 
train moves towards H, the distance between two stations Is 
10 kilometres more as compared to the distance between 
the two previous stations. The average speed of the train is 
60 kilometres per hour. 

(9 It the* (ram st.irls liom A .il 7 tO A M, when wilt it 
rr.K h H' 

1.1) 12 22 PM (b) I2 12P.M, 

!( I II 58 AM Id) 1? 26 P.M. 

40 Which st.iiKin along thc^ trac.k is nearest to the 
midway' 

Id) (' lb) D 

(c l f (d) F 


NON-VFRBAl SFRIIS 


Given below are two sets of figures, the problem figures and the answer figures marked A, B, C, D and t. Your Usk Is to 
find out which of the figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of the question-mark In the problem figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


C—o 

<—> 

q— > 


t±z!L 

? 

o 

Q 

Q 

Q 

? 


ANSWER FIGURES 
A B C D E 
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A O C3 

43 + X + 

a • A a O A 





44 jg 



49 ^ ^ 

50 £7 ? 





a • AO □ 


■U Ut-^'U 





^ ^ ^ 


t? X? ?x ?t xf 
/±3 ^Z±i £=7 ZZ±7 


>t/VSWf/7S AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 (e) All the others jre dramatists 

2. (b) All the others are washing soaps 

3 Id) All the others are meeting places for fun. 

4 Id) All the others arc sort of dependable faiths 

5 (b) All the others are super-natural creatures 

b (a) All the other words are related with some sort of 
companionship 

7 (a) The remaining are the members of the staff of press. 

B (rf He is the only climber among astronauts 
9 Id) 10 (d) 11 (c) 12 (a) 

13. th) 14. (fa) 15 (c) 16 (fa) 

17 (<) The relationship is that of 'place to keep' and 'type 

of person' to be kept 

18 (fa) The words have 'inner-part' and 'outer crust' rela¬ 

tionship. 

19. id) The relationship is that of 'measured' and 'the 
instrument to measure'. 

20 (a) The first is specific, the second general. 

21 (c) The second is to eliminate the first 

22. (c) The first is the means of acquiring, the second, 

acquired. 

23. MANICURf 24. MANGANESE 25. MANIPULATE 

26 MANKIND 27. MANAGER 28 LET 

29 AGE 30 PAINTER 

31 to 36 Go on finding out common letters on the left and 
their codes on the right, e.g. 'A' occurs in 31 and 34 
so does 'h'. So 'h' is the code for 'A'. 


31. (al 32 (t) 33 (t) 34 Id) 35 {/1 

36. (e) 37 (fa) 38 (d) 19 (a) 40 (r/i 

41 D One step-like line is added, circle and arrowheads 

change places anti-clockwise 

42 B Small circle moves clockwise and the other tigure 

anti-clockwise and changes sides too 

43 .A + and x change alternately The remaining figures 

change places anti-clockwise and figures in corners 
get black alternately 

44 E The horseshoe rotates anti-clockwise, a line IS added 

to sides alternately and circ le goes to the other end 

45 C. Circle and dot move towards the other end, the V 

like curve changes slowly and gets reversed 

46 B. Door moves towards right and window towards left, 

the roof has one line extra 

47 C The figure rotates clockwise, dot changes side and 

moves towards the other side and lines in the bell 
are four and five by turns. 

48, D Joining line moves right to left and vice-versa, circle 
hops up and down, cross moves m a rectangular 
way and dot m a triangle clockwise. 

49 A Flag gets longer, dot moves towards right and waves 
change alternately 

50. E. The black dot goes round clockwise, the remaining 
figures interchange places, the arrow-head comes 
down and sides of the perpendicular change alter¬ 
nately. 
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OeNERAL INTEUMSBNGK 


TEST OF REASONINCMU 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I I 

In the following statements, a situation i? explained in a 
lew sentences followed by a conclusion You have to say 
whether the conclusion- 

(а) necessarily follows from the statements 

(б) IS only a long drawn one 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements 

(d) can't say as the data provided is inadequate 
Note: Your answers should only be in the light oi the state¬ 
ments given 

‘statements 

(1i 1 Most ol the people use cooking gas as luel 
2 Free advice is given by authorities to minimise 
the consumption of cooking gas 
(.onOusion The authorilivs are not generous 
(a) □ (b) □ t() □ (d) n 
‘statements 

(2) 1 Medicine 'X' is called headache specialist in 

ads 

2 Only human beings specialise m medical 
profession 

Uinclusion All statements made by the ad world are lies 
(a) □ ibi □ (c) □ (d) □ 

'statements 

(3) 1 Most of the politicians are ambitious. 

2 Mr 'X' IS a politician 

Conclusion Mr'X'is ambitious 

(a) □ lb) □ (r) □ IrJ) □ 

Statements 

(4) I All political issues are controversial 

2 Water of rivers has become a political issue 

Conclusion There must be controversies regarding iL 
(a) □ (b) n (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

(5) 1. Resolubons cannot be passed without meet¬ 

ing of the execubves. 

2 The execubves of company 'X' are holding a 
meeting 

Conclusion They shall pass certain resolubons. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (r) □ (d) □ 

Statements. 

(6) 1. Our former President Ciani Zail Singh is writ¬ 

ing books these days. 

2. Or Radhakrishnan was a literary figure. 

Conclusion: All Presidents are writers. 


(a) □ (b) □ (r) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

17) 1 Sahara is a desert 

2 All deserts have extreme climate. 

C one luMon; Sahara must be having extreme (Innate 
(a) □ (fa) □ (f) □((/)□ 

Statements 

(8i 1 Mr 'X' lived in a Yogi's ashram tor five years. 

2 After five years Mr 'X' joined films and became 
an ac tor 

) Mr 'Y' has been living in the same ashram foi 
lour years 

Com fusion Mier one year 'Y' will join films 
(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

(9) 1 Most of the film stars owe stunning amount to 
the im ome-tax dejiartment 
2 laxes are the chief source of revenue tor the 
government 

(om fusion Film stars play a great role in running the 
finance (Icpartmenl of llie country. 
tai O sh) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements 

no) 1 Children love- chocolates 
2 Chocolates are sweet 

( om fusion Children jireler swei*Ls to salty stuff 
(a) □ (bi □ U) !J (d) □ 

TYPE II 

In qiiesUuns given below, two statements are followed by 
conr fusions f and II Taking the given statements to be true, 
mark your answers 

la ) if only I follows 
(b) if only II lollows 
irl if both I and II follow 
(dl if either I or II follows 
(el il neither I nor II follows 
Statements 

11 1 Mr Adams bought a bicycle seventy years ago. 

2 His grandson is still using it 

Com fusions 

I It was an excellent piece 

II The* Adams are too poor to afford a new bicycle. 

(a) □ (b) □ (0 □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements 

12 1 Our delcgabons often go to America. 

2 Our delegabons go to Russia%Do 

Conclusions 

I. We are friendly with both the nabons 

II. America and Russia use us as the link nabon. 

___ 
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(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (rf) □ (e) □ 

SlatemenU. 

13 1 Some dogs art* crows 
2, All < rows an* c dts 

Conclusions 

I Some (ats arc dogs 

II Some cars arc not dogs. 

(a) □ (b) 0 (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements 

14 1 Bis shorter than E but caller than A 
2 D IS taller than C but shorter than A 

Conclusions 

I L IS the tallest 

II If all stood height-wise, D would be in the middle 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ {di □ (e; □ 

Statements 

15 1 Alt persons who do not wear caps are bald 
2 Persons who are not bald are not intelligent 

Condusions 

I Persons with hair do not wear raps 
II. Persons who wear ta|)s are not intelligent 
(a) □ (bi □ ({) □ id) □ (ei □ 

Statements. 

16 1 All these animals (an fly that do not swim 
2 Animals that can swim are unable to creep 

Conclusions 

I Animals that can fly are unable to creep 

II Animals that can creep can walk as well 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) O (e) □ 

Statements 

17 1 Some areas are perpetually drought prone. 

2 People can't rear cattle in drought-hit areas 

Conclusions 

I Cattle are reared in all the areas that are not affect¬ 
ed by drought. 

II Cattle cannot be reared unless there is water 
(a) □ 03) □ U) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Sfafeinenfs 

18 1 There has been a rise in the shares of company 

'X' that had gone down a week ago 
2 The case of the shares of company 'Y' is |ust the 
reverse 

Conclusions 

I. At the week-end, both the shares were eqifal 
II Share-markets keep on fluctuating 

(a) □ (b) □ icl □ (tf) □ (o) □ 

Statements 

19 1 Festival of India was a great success in the 

LI S S.R 

2. Most of the performers were folk-artists 
Conclusions. 

I Folk-artists perform better than the classical ones 

II. .The Russians knew nothing about the folk-art of 

^ .. . 


(a) □ (b) □ (d □ (d) O (e) □ 

Statements- 

20 1. The police is generally successful in its hunt foi 

criminals 

2. 'X' robbed a bank a month ago. 

Conclusions 

I 'X' will be caught 

II 'X' will not be caught 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) O (e) □ 

TYPE ill 

In making decisions about important questions, it is desir 
able to be able to distinguish between 'strong'arguments anc 
'weak' arguments so far as they are related to the question 
'Weak'arguments may not be directly related to the question 
may be of minor importance or may be related to .some Irma 
aspect of the question Each question given below is follower 
by two arguments numbered I and II You have to death 
which of the argument is 'strong' and whith is 'weak' Thci 
decide which of the answers given below and numbered iai 
ib), (c), (d) and (c) is the i orrect answer 

(a) Only I is strong 
ib) Only II IS strong 
Ic) Both I and II are strong. 
id) Either I or II is strong 
(e) Neither I nor II is strong 

21 Should films on drugs be shown on TV? 

I Yes, they expose all the horrors of addiction 

II No, they incite the youth to have a go 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

22 Should students, found using unfair means durim 
exams, be debarred? 

I Yes, cheating must be punished and the pum 
shment should be a warning to others 

II No, such students should be reformed and nrj 
punished. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) D (e) □ 

2 3 Are the products with more advertisements bette 
than products with less advertisements? 

I Yes, otherwise they couldn't afford the expensivi 
advertisements 

II No, other products may be very good as well 
(a) □ (b) □ (d □ Id) □ (e) □ 

24 Should there be weight-increasing centres just tik' 
the slimming centres? 

I Yes, over-weight persons have better personalitj 
II. No, only the undernourished are underweigF 
an(j they cannot afford the fees of such centre* 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □(€?)□ (e) □ 

25 Should persons serving in remote areas get specu 
allowances? 

I Yes, they have to sacrifice the comforts of city lif 
and face many inconveniences. 

II No, living in such areas is so cheap that they nee 
no allowances 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) D id) D (e) □ 

26. Is man really the head of the family? 
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I Yes, he earns the bread for the family 
It. No, his wife manages his life as well as the other 
household affairs hence she is the head 
(a) □ (fa) □ (0 □((/)□ (e) □ 

27 Do bilateral talks end disputes between nations? 

I Yes, the leaders disi uss all the pros and cons and 
then take their decision 

II No, talks can never solve practical problems 
(a) □ (b) □ (f) n (dl □ (el □ 

28 Is inartivity of the intelligcn' e branch responsible 
lor disturbances in the country? 

I Yes, they do not care to collect the pioper infor¬ 
mation in time 

11. No, the misc reants are too small for them 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (c/i □ vfi □ 

29 Can slabs of iron float in water? 

I Yes, ships made of iron easily float 

II No, an iron-slab wcnild be heavier than water 
(a) □ (bi □ u) □ if/t rj (el n 

to Does industrialisation lead to uneinploymc'nt? 

I Yes, the land under c ultivation is cleared and used 
for industries 

II No, the industrial art'as alwas s have employment 
exchange otticos 

(.d □ (b; □ ((! n '(/ n 'ei □ 

TYPE IV 

In the questions gi\ eo he/ovc, a s/aioment is lollDwod by 
iiM/i/icalions / and II Write 
(a) if only I implies 
(bi if only II implies 
(r) II both I and II imply 
ifb If either I oi II implies 
le) It neither I nor II implx's 
Stafernent 

tl Slate 'X' achic'-ed its foodgram targets in spile of 
natural calamities like llooci and drought 
hifi/irations 

I Ram in the State was not uniformly distributed 

II The government provided many facilities to the 
farmers to tight with the calamities 

(a) □ (bi □ (on (dl □ (e) □ 

Sfatement 

32 The Covt proposes to improve the lot of the poor 
and provided houses to the homeless by the turn of the 
: century. 

I Implications 

I. The govt hasn't made any attempts to provide 
houses to the homeless so tar 
II The poor need the help of the government for 
their uplift. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

^fafemenf- 

33. Mr X was facing Inal for attempt to murder his wife 
l>y burning but the wife declared that it was a mishap. 
Implications' 

I. The Wife told a lie in order to save her husband. 


II The incident was a mishap indeed. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

Slatrmpnl 

34. Air dehumidiliets are essential during the produc* 
tion and packing of ceitam medicines 
Implications 

I Humidity aifects certain medicines adversely. 

II Some medicines are not affected by humidity. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (cf) □ («•) O 

.Sfafemcnf 

3S Some people resent security checks 
Impluations 

I They feel that such checks are humiliating 
II. They are the ones who carry contrabands, 
ta) □ (b) □ (() □ (cl) □ (e) □ 

Statement • 

lb. Branch managers are me barge of overall opera 
tions of Iheir branch 
Implications 

I Branch managers are not .inswt>rnble to any 
authority 

II Branch managers ar<‘ (es|>onsihle for all the irregu¬ 
larities ol ihiMi r«‘speitive brancht's 

'a) □ (b) n U) □ Id) O (c) □ 

Sfj/emcnl 

17 "Meditate on yoursell and woisbip yourself." A 
Yogi's message 

/rn/)/« dfions 

I 1 he Yogi must be beluwing in the dictum, "God is 
within you" 

II The Yogi IS trying to develop vanity in his pupils, 
(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

ib A big group ot pc'ople staging a rally were beaten 
by the police 
ImpiKalions 

I The police had no respect for peace 

II The t rowel staging the peat e rally got violent 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (fi) □ (el □ 

Statement 

39 During Operation Biuestar, the police was carefully 
premeditated 

Implications 

I. The operation was successful 
II It was not successful. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □(€/)□ (e) □ 

Sfafement- 

40 The much talked of deaths due to starvibon in 
Kalahandi have been denied by the authorities. 

Implications. 

I. The authoribes are hiding the truth. 

II. They are telling the truth. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □((?)□ (e) □ 
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TYPE V 

In Ihr (fit ‘tfons f>ivpii hi-liM dss(»mpfic>H 'A'is fnllowcrl 
hy ronson 'M' T'rL mrirjt (/( 

if A i<- ii}»ht anf) R is il’i’ for it 

R if A IS rip,bt anrf K i. isrnnji 

(' if i*o*b ^ anH R ini'- up,lit bill R i< not roascin for A 
n if R IS nnht .iru! A is wnni' 

[ if bofb A antf R arn wfopR 

41 A ^’l.•o|)!( do not (>rft<*r to sli>f*|i in tight rlothps 
R Tight (lothi's am vcrs' < \nnnsivp 
A n It □ C n Dll 1 □ 

4? A < bildren like tairy lal*'-, 

R Tbrv |iv<‘ in world of make and bplievn 
An It □ (' n n u i n 

4A A Rainfall IS I'xpoi tod in th(> first wpt>k of luly in 
thn Uttar Prjdnsb 

R r.irmnrs m.ikn tirningpmpnts for sowing srnds 
bpfrirnhcinfl 

A n B □ (' □ I) n 1 r:: 

44 A I rams are nns'i'i l.itp 

R The railway staff is alw'avs larnlpss 

AD B □ ( ^ n rj f □ 

AT A il'pip I an nc''iT lie shoitage of food in the 
world. 

R World po|iiilation is inrrfMsing al .i tronicn 

dons rate 

A [-1 n cT f n n □ f n 

TYPE VI 

At llw end f>f 'lit' f).ir.igra/>/i gieivi bf'/oiv, some r iintlii- 
sions have hrt'n draw n On the h.isn ot the study of the p^r,i- 
groph, nniik \ our dnswt'rs as undt^r 

A Uofinitplv true 
B Probably trim 

C I anT say as the data providpJ is inadequate 
U Probal'ly false 

F Definilely t.ilse 

flip way W'P (onsnme drinking water causes cone ern A 
galirsn of watPi is poured to wash out a little dirt and where 
dry wa.sli ran sutfire, burkets are poured down Often 
people forgot to turn off the tap after use and even leakages 
from water supply lines are common As good riti/ens wc 
should try to r-c onomise on the use of drinking water aj tar as 
possible 

46 The authorities keep a regular check to repair 
leakages 

AD BD CD DD EO 

47 People generally have a habit of wasting water 

AO BD CD DD ED 

48. Sensible citizens do not forgot to turn-off taps 

AD BD CD DD ED 

49. Leakages are caused due to heavy traffic 

AD BD CD DD ED 



50 

Good citizens should not drink much water. 
AD BD CD DO ED 



ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1 

(c) 

Advice has nothing to do with the conclusion th* 
follows 

2 

(r) 

The conclusion does not follow from the state 
ments 

3 

id) 

The word most makes it doubtful 

4 

(a 1 

The c one liision is a natural one 

S 

id) 

We do not know why the meeting is being held 

6 

(b) Only long drawn cone lusions can be based on iw 
examples 


(a1 The conclusion definitely follows 

8 

it) 

The com iusion definitely does not follow 

9 

id) 

W'o know n«)thing about the percentage tli 
imome tax adds to Ihe revenue: 

10 

(/)) The conclusion is based on one side of the stati 
ments only and henc e is a long drawn one 

11 

id) 

12 (a 

1 ) 

(c I 

14 u 

IS 

lb) 

16 (c> 

17 

(bi 

18 (b 

19 

w 

20 W 

21 

tc) 

22 (a 

21 

lb) 

24 fe 

25 

(a) 

26 (( 

27 

St' 

211 id 

29 

(bi 

30 (e 

TI 

(c) 

12 (b 

31 

id) 

34 (c 

IS 

(a) 

36. (b 

17 

(a) 

OB 

19 

i(') 

40 id 

41 

B 

R IS not confirmed and is not reason for A 

42 

A 

R IS the reason for A 

41 

c 

Both are correct but actually A is the reason for 

44. 

E 

Both are wrong. 

45. 

D 

Only R IS nght 

46 

C. 

Nothing has been stated regarding it 

47 

A. 

Second andthird sentences confirm it 

48 

B 

There is a probability of truth in the statement 

49 

c 

The reason is not stated 

50 

E 

The advice is regarding the economic use of drin 


ing water not to drink less water. 
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Quantitative Aptitutle 


1 1 +1 + i = ? 

2 4 5 

(a) 2 05 (bl 2 5 id 2 (rf) 2 15 ipi Nonpot 
these > 

2 11x2x2 ^ , 

1 1 

(a' 2 'h' 4 f( * 22 id) 40 (p) Noneotthese 

3 =? 

v'oTfa 

(at 0 04 Ihi 0 4 (r ' 8 id) 4 'e' None ol 

these 

4 

15 

fa) 75 lb' 5625 ic) 275 (di 1455 (ci None 
of these 

5 What IS the leasi number whit h when divided by 2, 
1, 4, 5 or 6 leaves a leniainder W 

la) 59 'b> 60 'O hi 'd) 90 le' None ot 

these 

6 bxpress 4 p as a deiimal of Rs 20 

Id) 02 lb) 5 Id 05 if/i 002 U" None ot 
these 

7 76 X 76 X 7C + 24 x 24 x 24 
76 X 76 - 76 X 24 + 24 X 24 

(a) 1 j It ) 2 id) 1 le/ None ol these 

8 What IS the least number by w hit h 2800 should be 
multiplied so that the products may be a perfect square^ 

(a) 1 (b) 5 'cl 7 Id) 21 (e) None of these 

9 The ratio between two numbers is 11 11 If the 

smaller number is 143, the bigger number is 

(a) 154 lb) 169 (r'l 156 Id) 165 (e) None 

of these 

10. 14% of a certain number is 126. The number is 
(a) 900 {6' 600 (c) 450 (d) 300 fe) None 

of these 

n In an examination A scored 115 marks which were 
5 marks less 40% How many marks did B secure if B scored 
659W 

(a) 200 (fa) 195 (c) 205 (d) 220 (e) None 

of these 

12. The fourth proportional to 8,12 and 18 is: 

(a) 27 (b) 40 tc) 45 (d) 54 (e) None of 

these 


13 The sum of three numbers IS 132 If the first number 
be twice the second, and the third number be half the first, 
the second number is 

lain (b) 33 (c) 41 (d) 43 (e) None of 

these 

14 Divide a r ertain sum ot money between A and B, so 
that B gets i of what A gets If B gels Rs 1050, then A gets: 

la) 1400 (b) 1500 (r) 1600 (d) 1750 

le) None of these 

15 What % IS 19 of 20? 

'a' <»5 lb' 75 (c) 85 Id) 95 le) None of 

these 

16 (' s income is 25%more than B's and B's income is 
20% more than A's Find by what % is C's income more than 
A's? 

Id) 50% lb) 11^-% (c) 25% (d) 15% 

(e) None ot lliese 

17 The daily wage's of a casual labour have increased 
by 25%this year It the present daily wage ol a casual labouns 
Rs 15, find the wages betoro increase 

(ai 25 (b) 27 (cl 28 id) 10 (e) None of 

these 

18 Lemons are boughtat 2 loi a rupee'and soldatS for 
three rupee.s What will be gam or loss %in the transac tion? 

(a) 25%gam (b) 20%gam |r) 25%lc>ss 

(d) 20% loss (c) None of these 

19 If the c osl price of 15 ciiairs be equal trj selling price 
ot 20 chairs, find th(> gam or loss % 

(aI 25% (b) 20% (c) 17 5% (d) 35% 

(e) None of these 

20 After spending 1 of his salary on house rent and 

1 ^ 

milk, ^of the remaining on the miscellaneous expenditure, if 
a person is left with Rs 475, what is his salary? 

(a) 1425 (b) 1565 (c) 1605 (d) 1715 

(e) None of these 

21 An article is sold for Rs 225. What is the cost price If 
the profit is j of the cost price? 

(a) 200 (b) 190 (c) 185 (d) 180 (e) None 

of these 

22. The cost of three books is in the ratio 
4 : 5 : 7. The difference between the highest and die 
lowest cost is Rs 60. What is the cost of the modest book? 

(a) 80 (b) 90 (c) 100 (d) 120 (e) None of 

these 
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2i. The diameter of a circle is 14 cm. What is its circum- j 
ferencef 

|a» 44 (b) 33 (0 22 (d) 66 (e) None of 

these . 

, < . • *1 

24 number is 20 less than the original number.': 

What IS the number? 

. (a) 40 m. 90 - ^c), 00 (diw (e) None of' 

these - ' 

25. Find the compound intehfst ors Ks^OOQO for ^i-' 
months at 20% per ann^m, Interest being expounded 
quarterly. 

(a)-1200 (b) 1261 (c) 1300; (d) 1324 

(e) None of ^ese 

26. The diffefenceqf the squares oftwdr numbers is 45. 
The square of the smalier number is 4 times the larger 
number. What is the larger number? 

(a) 7 (b) 8 (0 9 (d) 10 (e) None of these 

27. If the diameter of a cone is 14 cm and its height 9 

cm, find the area of its curved surface. 

(a) 250 cm* (b) 222 cm* |c) 212 cm* 

(d) 198 cm* (e) None of these 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (a) 2. fd) 3. (d) 4. (b) 5. (c) 6. (d) 

7. (d) b* « (a ■» b) (a* - ab b*) 

a"* - ab + b* (a* - ab b*) 

-{a + b)-.76+.24-100-1 
1 <0 9. (b) 10. (aX 

11. (6) 40%of X (marW • (115 + 5) 

X - - 300 


0 secures ■■ 300 X ^ >r 195 

•M'S.'1ft) ■ ■ 

14. (d) Agets-|xi050ip,Rs17SO 15, «f) 

* e 

16. (a) Let A's income *«. Rs 1.00 


B's income • Rs 100 + 20 Rs 120 
. C's income m Rs 120 > 25%of Rs 120, 

» RS 15<* 

Income of C exceeds from Incorrie of 
-150-100-rRs50r 
% of income of C which exceeds from the 
income of A - 50% 


17. 


(c) Let wages be Rs X 

Increase in wages » 25% of x 
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New wages «« x + i 
4 

But new wages * Rs 35 
^ « 35 or X *• 35 ^ ^ ' 

(b) C P of 1 lemon = i 
2 

S P. Of 1 lemon = Rs ^ 

Cam * I — 1 = 
5 2 

1 

Cain%-15 X 100*1- 
1 
2 


“=Rs26 



X I X 100 = 20% 


19 (a) Let C.P of 1 chair * Rs 1 

S.P of 20 chairs - Rs 15 
S.P of 1 chair * 

20 

Loss = 1 - ^ * 1 
20 4 

1 

Lo5S%*1 X 100 = 25% 

1 

20 (a) 21 (d) 22 (r; 

23 (a) r * ^ * 7 cm 

Circumference = 2nr *2 x^x7 = 44 ems 

24 (d) I of X * X — 20 find x 


25. (b) When compound interest is compounded 

quarterly, then Time x 4 * 3 quarterly 

Rate * 20 X ^ = 5% 

4 

Now C.I. - P (1 + - P 

/..I.’ ■ *8000(1 +1^)^-8000 

*Rs1261 

26. (c) Let larger number * X and smaller number * y 

As per question .- 

it? — * 45 ;. 6) and y* * 4x .. (ii) 

. .. frtMipi 8) add Bi) x* - 4x - 4S • 0 

' ' ' ■ X* ~ .9x 4 5x 1 45 0 

xO«-9) + $(x-ft-»0 
■ ■ ' bt-9)(x ‘* 5) *0 

... x-9x>'qVx4>-5'*0 
X w 9 V X*- 5 But X not at - S 
. ■. X (The larger number),* 9 

27. (d) Area of curved surface * nrt 

X X 9 * 1^ sq cm 


A 
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ENQUSH LANGUAGE 


* Read each sentence ^rehitiy to 
find oat whether there u aoy gram- 
mattcai erroiF In ifc Math the ntnnber 
of the part of the sent«ice irt which 
you find an error. If there is no error, 
the answer is (5). 

1. It has lately been (1) noticed 
that during (2) hockey matches (3) he 
behaves cowardly (4) despite 
warnings (5) 

2 The few shirts* (1) he had 
were (2) not only dirty (t) but tattered 
and torn (4) evidently, he was a poor 
man ’(5) 

3 Sheela is (1) as good (2) 
ill quainted with (3) thos(‘ matters (4) 
IS I am (5) 

4 This road is (1) thV worst (21 
ihan any other (3) road m Delhi but 
lemains (4) unrepaired (■>) 

5 India need (Da number of 
top class, (2) unselfish and devoted 
leaders, (3) not greedy second raters 
14) (5) 

6 The soft light (1) of candles 
on every table (2) in the dining hall 
last Sunday t3) certainly create (4) a 
|)leasant atmosphere (S) 

7 Many owners of cats in 
Britain (1) are proud (2) of the 
pedigree of their pets (3) than they 
are (4) of their own (5) 

8 He found (1) the office 
builchng (2) without much difficulty 
(3) and rang the bell (4) on the door 
(5) 

As he sat under (1) the 
shower (2) in his bath-room (3) the 
lets of cold water (4) greatly refreshed 
him. (S), 

10. Herd) was a kind nature (2) 
that won many hearts (3) in the smaM 
town (4) where she lived. (5). 

4i Give one word for the fbifowing: 

11. la) study of a^ng. 

(b) study of the weather 
and dimate. ■' 

(d stucty of word^ori^n. 

' “ stuc^ of dance and 
movemerft 


(e) study of evil spirits 

(f) study of gems 

(g) study of the heart 

(h) study of insects 

* Correct and improve the fbiiow- 
ing sentencei; 

12 (a) What for do you go to 

schoolf 

(fa) Much water has flown 
under the bridge since 
we came here last 

(c) I won him in the race 
(cf) I must revenge my 
brother 

(e) I had a mind to play 

(f) My finger is pdimng 

(g) He gave a speech at the 
meeting 

Select the appropriate preposi¬ 
tion to fill the blanks in the following 
sentences: 

13 Here is the clock that you 
asked _ 

(a) to 
(fa) oft 
(c) for 
id) of 

14 The black cat jumped 
the chair 

(a) about 
(fa) from 
(c) to 
(tfi with 

15 We love the play-field _ 
our early years 

(a) to 
(fa) on 

(c) with 

(d) of 

16 Which of these chairs did 
you sit — ? 

(a) at 
(fa) with 
(d about 
(efi on 

17. Don't loiter_the street, 

(a) on 
(fa) from 
(d abtnit 
in 


^ Complete the followitig 
sentences so as to make them 
meaningful by selecUnga wordfrdm 
those given below ea^. 

18 His father arrived soon_, 

(a) home 

(b) after 

(c) upon 

(d) angry 

19 'Will you walk into my _ 
parlourf" said the _ to the fly. 

U) viper 
(fa) mosquito 

(c) lion 

(d) spider 

20 Aman who always - atlhe 
faults ot his children is their worst 
enemy 

(a) thrives 
(fa) drives 
{() connives 
(d) arrives 

21 People who are , to hard 
work generally do not sue t ecd in life 

la) adverse 
(fa) hate 

(c) fond 

(d) averse 

22 Ashoka, although tolerant 
of competing creeds, was personalty 
an - BuddhisL 

(a) strong 
(fa) clever 
(d ardent 
id) fervent 

* Pick out the word that it most 
nearly die same in meaning as fhk 
one tfiat it printed at the top. 

23 imitate 
(a) judge 
(fa) accept 
id behave 
id) detest 

(e) copy 

24 stridency 
(a) stress" 

ifa) consiatenc 
(d flippancy 

• (d) hardiness 

(e) softness 
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25 rotate 

'a) turn around 
(hi movr* 

((J curve 

(d) circular 
'<’) rci tanguldi 

26 consensub 

(a) discord 

(b) disc ussion 

(c) deliberations 

(d) agreement 

(e) prolonged talks 

* Read the following passages 
carefully and answer the questions 
that follow: 

Like Columbus, who discovered 
a continent but was not the first 
person to set foot on it, Robert Prov- 
ine, an American, is rediscovering the 
yawn, at a time when most psyc holo- 
gists view It as a dull topic "People 
tend to think there is researc h on 
yawning," Provine says, "and il you 
ask them why they yawn, they will 
almost always cite rcMsons such as 
lack of oxygen or too much carbon 
dioxide in the blood or thr« need to 
increase circulation to the brain But 
there is no research on any ol these 
topics" 

It IS known that lish, birds, 
reptiles and mammals yawn Female 
and subordinate' male monkeys, for 
example, abstain from yawning in the 
presence of the dominant male, who 
yawns whenever and wherever he 
pleases And in rats the physiology of 
the yawn is pretty well understood 
But while animals do somc'thing that 
resembles a yawn, whelhei the yaw'ii 
serves the same function as it does 
on people is unclear, because no one* 
knows what that function is' 

Yawning does not open the 
eustachian tubes, which equalizes 
pressure between the middle ear and 
the outer world, but common sense 
tells us that this may not be the prim¬ 
ary function of most yawns In 
everyday life the yawn is a sign of 
fatigue and drowsiness and is sex lally 
rude. Yawning signals boredom 
Some scientists have suggested that 
the purpose of the yawn is to make 
the drowsy more aleit Just when 
boredom or sleep begins to take 
hold, the theory goes, a yawn, by 


contracting the facial muscles, serves 
to inc rease blood flow to the brain, 
jerking us awake Although inluiU- 
vc'ly pIcMsing, there is no evidence 
that would give this notion the nod. 

Yawning oi its absemee has been 
related to various clinical conditions. 
It can be a symptom of brain lesions, 
hemorrhage, motion sickness and 
encephalitis On the other hand, it 
has been reported that psychotics 
rarely yawn, except those suffering 
from brain damage Interestingly, 
some clinicians claim that those with 
acute physical illness don't yawn 
until they are on the road to recovery. 
But what is currently known about 
yawning is essentially anecdotal, 
mostly because the yawn has not got 
I the respect It deserves Ills in reality a 
releasing stimulus 

27 (a) What arc the usual 

explanations which people give tor 
yawning'' 

ibi When do female and 
subordinate male monkeys abstain 
from yawning? 

(c) What does yawning 

indicate? 

(d) Is It related to illness ur 
docs It signify good health? 

((’I What IS the function ol 
yawning? 

1 /) Have scientists suggest¬ 
ed the pur[)ose of the facial move- 
mc'nt? 

(gi Why IS It that current 
knowledge about yawning is mostly 
based on anecdotes? 


A/VSW£ffS 


1 (4' in a cowardly manner (or like a 

t'owardi Wrong adverb 

2 (1) A few clothes Article wrongly 

used 

t (2) as much, not as good 

4 (2) worse, not the worst Mistake 

in comparative degree 

5 lit India needs Singular number 

requires singular verb 

6 (4) created Past tense required 

because the sentence refers 
to a past event 

7 (2) are prouder A comparison 

has been made here. Compa¬ 


rative degree error. 

8 . (1) located, not found, Wrom 

word used, 

9 (5) No error 

10 H) Hers Possessive pronoui 

required 

11 (a) gerontology 

(b) meteorology 

(f) etymology 

(d) choreography 

(e) demonology 
if) gemmalogy 

(g) cardiology 

(h) entomology 

12 (a) Wh^tdoyou go to school toi 

(fa) has flowed Flown refers ii 
flying 

(c) I beat him in the race 
id) I intended to play 

(ei avenge my brother 

(/) My fingei is hurtnig, or I have 
pain in my finger 
(g) made or deliverc’d a speei h 

13 (c) 

14 (fa) 

1 S ic/i 

16 id> 

17 (( I 

18 (fa) 

19. id) 

20 ID 

21 (d) 

22 (() 

23 (e) 

24 id) 

25 (a) 

26 (d) 

27 (a) Lack of oxygen, too muc 

carbon dioxicJe in the blood 
(fa) When the dominant male i 
present 

(c) Fatigue and drowsiness 
id) It signifies that recovery ha 
started 

(e) Releasing stimulus an 
increasing flow of blood to th 
brain. 

(f) To make the drowsy mor 
alert 

(g) Because the yawn has nc 
been given due respect an 
attention. 
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* Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given: 

1 The use of a soda-acid type 
lire extinguisher is recommended for 
putting out fires involving burning 

(a) dry chemicals 
[h) fats or vegetable oils 
(f) gasoline 
irf) pain tod woodwork 
1 The alloy, alnito, is widely 
used in making 

(a) aluminium utensils 

(b) permanent magnets 

(c) cutting tools 

(d) springs 

J A kerosene lamp burns with 
I yellow flame due to the 

(a I burning o1 hydiogen 
(fa) complete burning of the 
hydrocarbons 
(c) heating of the wic k 
(efa inrandescenre of unburnt 
caibon particles 
•1 Whu h one of the follocvmg 
IS used as a local anaesthetic^ 

(a) chloiofoim 
(fa) cocaine 

(c) ether 

(d) morphine 

5 The electric furnace is iisecl 
111 the production of 

(a) cast iron 
(fai pig iron 
(cl structural steel 
id) tool steel 

6 Carbon grains are an essen¬ 
tial part of a. 

(a) telephone transmitter 
(fa) radio loud-speaker 

(c) storage battery 

(d) transformer 

7. A structure that helps to 
keep air pressure m the middle ear 
pqual to atmospheric pressure is the. 

(a) ear drum 
(fa) Eustachian tube 

(c) Islands of Langerhans 

(d) nasal passage 

8. Two men are pulling on 


ropes attached to a rock It is found 
that their resultant force' is less than 
that used by eilhei man It must be 
that the forces are 

(a) acting at less than W to 
each other 

ifa) acting at more than 90° to 
eac h othei 

If i ac ling at ‘)0° to «\« h oihi'i 
'f/j botfi >ni.ill 

9 An observer is nio\ ing.iway 
Irom a vibrating ob|c'i t vcilh llu' 
speed ot sound The obsc'rver will 
la) hear a note* an octave 
highei 

'fal heat a nole an octave 
lower 

c) heal the same' noU' hut 
more lainllv 

(c/i not heal the nole c'miltetl 

10 The pail o1 the eve that 
corresponds to the diaphiagni ot the- 
camoia is the 

.,i. coiiiea 
(fal ins 
If 1 len> 

Id' leliiij 

11 Tissue's lUe lo (ells as 
organs arc' lo 

ij) blood 
<l» human beings 
u I organisms 
Id) tissue's 

12 In a plant, the sc-mi pc'rme- 
ablo membrane which suriounds the 
cell IS the 

',ai cell memhiane 
(fa) cell wall 
(f) vacuole membrane 
id) nuc li'ar membrane 

U Mold? are to sporc's as 
green plants are lo 
(a) flowers 
(fa) leaves 
(c) roots 
id) seeds 

14 The highest concentration 
of oxygen is found in the 
«(a) hepatic vein 
(fa) lugular vein 
(c) pulmonary artery 


[d) pulmonary vein 

15 Edward lenner perfected a 
mt'ihod of making people immune 
to 

(a I anthrase 
'h‘ diphtheria 
(i 1 bubonic plague 
(c/' small pox 

l(> Small arteries branch lo 
loim a nc'twoik ot capillaries In turn, 
the c.ipillarics unite' to lorm. 

(. 1 ) arleric's 
ifai aiiiicic's 
(cl vc'iUikIc's 
ir/i \c’ins 

l~ Ihe Sc liK k Ic'si IS used to 
cleU'( l susc c'ptibility lo 
1,11 cliphtbc'iia 
(/)' mc',isl('s 
(<) tel.mus 
(f/; svphilis 

18 Which one o1 lltc' following 
IS known .IS a diei clefic u'ni y disease? 

ij) diabelc's 
ifa) undulanl fever 
(c) diphtheria 
ic/i pc'llagra 

1 9 A suhslancc' that lends to 
prc'M'nl ihc' giowlh c>l micro-orga¬ 
nisms wilhoui undue' in|ury to the 
body lisscK' IS an 

(a I .maosthc'lic 
Ihi anlise|)lic 
(c I astringent 
Id) emc'iic 

20 Which one of Ihe following 
lias rontiibuted to the decreasing 
me idenc e of bowed legs in today's 
children/ 

(a) cereals 
Ifa) eggs 
(c) fish liver oil 
Id) orange juice 

21 At noon on shipboard, a 
chronornetc-r reads 10.00 p.m., 
Greenwich time. The longitude of 
the ship IS- 

(a) 10" east 
(fa) 10" west 

(c) 150* east 

(d) 150" west 
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22. The component of the at¬ 
mosphere that shows the greatest 
percentage of variation is 

(a) argon 

(fa) carbon dioxide 
(t) water vapour 

(Cl) oxygi?n 

23. Slate is to shale as marble is 
to- 

(a) feldspar 
(fa) gneiss 

(c) limestone 

(d) mica schist 

24. The highest clouds are; 

(a) alto-cumulus 

(fa) cirrus 

(c) cumulus 
id) nimbus 

25 On a certain day exactly of 
the area represented by the map was 
lighted by the sun's rays and the 
other half was in darkness A date on 
which this might have occurred is; 

(a) lanuary 1 
(fa) February 21 

(c) March 22 

(d) June 21 

Increases (I); Decreases (D); 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26 As a gas in an insulated 

container is allowed to expand, the 
temperature of the gas__ 

27. As the frequency of light 
incident upon a photo-emissive 
plate increases, the number of elec¬ 
trons emitted per unit of time__ 

28 A holiow convex lens 

contains chloioform If chlorofoim is 
replaced by water, the focal length of 
the lens will_ 

29 When light passes from 

water to carbon tetia-chloride, its 
speed_ 

30. A current carrying wire is 
placed perpendicular to a magnetic 
field. If the strength of the magnetic 
field increases, the force on the wire 

'* Explain 

31. How can a satellite put in 
orbit many thousands of miles from 
the earth can continue in motion 
infiefihitelyf 

32. What force is acting on die 
satellite to keep it in apjproximateiy a 
circular orbit? ' j 

33. How is it that|a rdfdcet in 


outer space can achieve a greater 
acceleration with the same amount 
of fuel as a rocket in the atmosphere? 

34. How IS a rocket propelled? 

35. A housewife vyas attempt¬ 
ing to take a metal screw ltd from a 
glass lar without success, What 
method can you suggest? 

Applying Science Concepts 

36. For each numbered state* 
ment, in Group B, choose the 
change (a, b, c) most applicable from 
Group A. 

Group A 

(a) change to potential 
energy 

(fa) transfer from potential to 
kinetic energy 
(c) overcoming inertia 
Group B 

1 Pushing against a stationary 
automobile causes motion 

2 A stone IS falling from a high 
cliff. 

3 A car increases speed as it 
coasts down a hill 

4 A car travelling fast on a level 
road IS stopped by the appli¬ 
cation of Its brakes 

5 A stone is carried uphill 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) Amoeba moves by 

means of_ 

(fa) Digestion in one-celled 
animals takes place in the_ 

(c) Dissolved gases pass in 
and out of paramecium through the 

(d) The life activity con¬ 

cerned with the taking in of food is 
known as_ 

(e) DNA IS found in the 

cells'_ 

Test Your Knowledge 

38. Scientists have learnt that 
the brain has three main parts: 1 . 

? and _i_. The largest part of the 
brain is 2 . It makes up about 
per cent of the brain. Underneath the 
cerebrum at the back of th)^ head, we 
find the 4 . Stored information for 
. use at a later time is controlled by 
whereas muscdfar coordination and 
I; body bal?|nce,ja controlled by;,^<' 


Just below the cerebellum at 4he 
upper end of the spine is located the 
7 . It controls the heartbeat, breath¬ 
ing and other vital activities. An injury 
to the 8 can cause death. 

ANSWe/tS 

1 (d) 2 (fa) 3. (d) 4. (fa) 

5. (d) 6. (a) 7 (fa) 8. (fa) 

9 (d) 10 (fa) 11 (d) 12. (a) 

13 (d) 14. (d) 15. (d) 16. (d) 

17 (a) 18. (d) 19. (fa) 20 (n 

21 (d) 22. (c) 23 (c) 24. (6) 

25 (c) 26 D 27 RS 28. I 

29 D 30 I 

31 When a sateilite is accelerated 
to a certain velocity in orbit, il 
continues at that velocity 
because of inertia No force acts 
on the rocket to maintain 
motion. 

32 The gravitational force of the 
earth acts on the rocket to make 
It travel in a circular (or ellipticdh 
path This force accelerates the 
satellite by changing its direr 
tion 

33 In the atmosphere, the rocket 
must overcome air resistance 
There is practically no resistance 
in outer space. 

34 The fuel burning in the combus¬ 
tion chamber expands and the 
gases of combustion rush outol 
the nozzle The reaction to this 
backward outrushing is the 
forward motion of the rocket. 

35. Expand the lid by pouring hot 
water on it. The metal expands 
more than the glass so that the 
lid should come off easily.- 

36. 1. (c) 2 (fa) 3. (fa) 4. (d 5. '^) 

37 (a) pseudopods 

(fa) food vacuole 

(c) celt membrane 

(d) ingestion 

(e) nucleus 

38. 1. the cerebrum, the cere¬ 
bellum, and the medulla 
[ oblongata 

2. cerebrum 3. 80 . 

4. cerebellum 5. ceiebnim 

6. ..cerebellum 
y. meidwlla pbipnggta 
8. medulle.obtongaki-. . , 
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The foHowing queibons were 
dsked in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Centraf Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion Examination held on 7th Dec 
1986. 

We are grateful to the readers 
who sent these questions to us 
* Tide-mark the correct anmer out 
of the chokes given: 

1 The titular head of the 1857 
"Wdr of Indian Independence" was 

(a) Shah Alam 

(b) Tantya Tope 

(c) Rani of jhansi (Ram 
Laxmibai) 

(d) Bahadur Shah Zafar 

(e) None of these 

2. The first session f)f the 
Indian National Congress was held in 
1885 at- 

(a) Bombay 
(h) Cakulla 

(c) Lahore 

(d) Pune 

(e) None ot these 

3 Candhiji's "Salt March" 
started from 

(a) Suiat 

(b) Ahmedabad 

(c) Baroda 

(cf) Sabarmati Ashram 
(e) None of these 

4 The "Quit India" resolution 
was adopted in- 

(a) 1941 
(fa) 1942 

(c) 1943 

(d) 1919 

(e) None of these 

5, The Jalfianwala Bagh ma¬ 
ssacre took place at: 

(a) Lahore, 1921 

(b) Panipat,1919 

(c) Calcutta, 1921 
(tf) Amritsar, 1919 
(e) None of these 

6, Who was the first womiin to 
be elected'W-the President of the 

; Indian Na^nal Congress? 


(a) Sarojini Naidu . 

(b) Vijayalakshmi Pandit 

(c) Annie Besant 

(d) Mrs J.M. Sengupta 

(e) None of these 

7. The author of our National 
Anthem is. 

(a) Bankim Chander Chatter- 
|ee 

(b) Sarojini Naidu 

(c) Toru Dutt 

(d) Rabmdra Nath Tagore 

(e) None of these 

8 When was the Arya Samaj 
founded by Oayanand Saraswatd 

(a) 1828 

(b) 1857 
tel 1875 

(d) 1885 

(e) None of these 

9 Which important geogra¬ 
phical line passes through India? 

(a) tquator 

(b) fropic of Canter 

(c) I rr>pic of Capricorn 

(d) Prime Meridian 

(e) None of these 

10 In a weather map, places 
having the same atmospheric pres¬ 
sure are joined by lines called. 

(a) isotopes 

(b) isobars 
{<) isotherms 

(d) equinoxes 

(e) None of these 

n Which of the following 
countries isjthe largest producer of 
tin? 

(a) Ausbaiia 

(b) Malaysia'*' ' 

(c) . South Africa 
(cf). Zambia ' 

(e) None of these 
12. The highest mounter) peak 
in India is: 

* (a) Godwin Austin 

(b) Mt Evetrest ’ 

<c) Kanchen/unga 
-I Nwida fievl,..' 

Hone of diiese ' 

.. 13i Whiai df tiid'followinfi H 


the capital of Lakshadweep? 

(a) Gangtok 

(b) Aizawl 

(c) Port Blair 
id) Kavaratti 

(e) None of these 
14 The line carving out 
Pakistan from India is called: 

(a) Durand Lirte 

(b) McMahon Line 

(c) Mdginot Line 

(d) Radcliffe Line 

(e) None of these 

15. Kaziranga wildlife sanctuary 
IS in- 

(a) Rajasthan 

(b) Karnataka 
(r) Kerala 

(d) Assam 

(e) None of these 

16. In which Indian State i 
saffron grown? 

(a) Punjab 

(b) Himachal Pradesh 

(c) ]ammu & Kashmir 
id) Uttar Pradesh 

(e) None of these 

17. The author of the boo 
"India Wins Freedom" is; 

(a) Jawaharlal Nehru 

(b) MaUlana Abu I Kalam Aza 

(c) Subash Chander Bose 

(d) Kuldip Nayyar 

(e) None of these 

18. Who is the author of "Heid 
and Dust"? 

E.M. Forster 

I (b) Rudyard Kipling 

(c) Rutfi P. lhabwaJa 

(d) Merchant 

(ei None of these •, 

19. Kroner is the aijtrtlltey. of*. 

(a) France 

(b) Netherlan^., 

(c) Sweden 
id) Rumani* '; 

(e) Nonedf^ese 

20. The convey of Thailand i: 

(a) Rupfhll.' 

(b) Tahi- 
(0 TifW 



SPORTS 

RELIANCE CUP 

CRICKET 

CHAMPIONSHIP 

he underdogs Australia have 
become the new World Cham¬ 
pions. They defeated England by 
seven runs in the final that was played 
in Calcutta on November 8,1987 

The glorious uncerainties and 
intrepid vicissitudes of cricket were 
well in evidence when India and 
Pakistan co-hosted the 1987 Reliance 
Cup Championship, the fourth world 
competition of its kind since its 
inception in 1973. Several records 
went into oblivion and some nail- 
biting conclusions were witnessed 
by millions of fans of the game all 
over the globe, either on playfields or 
by remaining glued to their TV. or 
radio sets. 

The eight Test-playing countries 
were divided into two pools and had 
to play one another twice in the 
double-leg round-robin league 
before reaching the penultimate 
stage Fifteen matches were played in 
India and nine in Pakistan 

Semi-FinaU 

Both the semi-finais saw the 
teams tipped to be favourites loosing 
their matches While in the first semi¬ 
final, played at Lahore on November 
4, 1987, the underdogs, Australia, 
defeated Pakistan by 18 runs, in the 
second semi-fmai piayed at Bombay 
on November 5, 1987 England 
defeated India by 35 runs 

Pakistan versus Australia: 

Pakistan captain Imran Khan's dream 
of retiring in a blaze of glory was shat¬ 
tered when Australia defeated them 
by 18 runs with one over to spare, in 
the first semi-final that was played in 
Lahore on November 4. 


Playing first Australia rattled up 
an imposing total of 267 for eight 
wickets in their alloted 50 overs This 
was the highest total that Pakistan 
was asked to chase in the tourna¬ 
ment The main scorers for Australia 
were David Boon (65), Mike Velletta 
(48) and Steve Waugh (32 not out) 

Pakistan started disastrously by 
loosing first three wickets with just 38 
runs on the board Imran Khan and 
Javed Miandad were then involved m 
all 2-run partnership and recovered 
some lost ground for Pakistan But 
once Imran Khan was out Pakistan 
just crumbled under pressure with 
wickets falling at regular intervals and 
were finally all out for 249 runs 
Craig McDermott of Australia 
claimed five Pakistani wickets for 44 
runs and was declared the 'Man of 
the Match' 

Scores 

Australia 267 for 8 in 50 overs 
Pakistan 249 all out in 49 overs 
India versus England: In the 
second semi-final that was played in 
Bombay on November 5, 1987, 
reigning champions India were 
defeated by England by 35 runs 

India's captain Kapil Dev won the 
toss and put England into bat. They 
started slowly but in the end posted a 
challenging total of 254 off the stipu¬ 
lated 50 overs. Graham Gooch was 
the man behind England's success 
who scored an award-winning knock 
of 115 runs. He was ably supported 
by Mike Gatting, captain of the 
England team, who scored 56 runs 
and was associated in a 117-run part¬ 
nership for the fourth wicket 

india was set an asking rate of 
5.10 for a win. They were under early 
pressure since Sunil Gavaskar was 
bowled with only seven runs on 
board. After that the wickets kept on 



falling at regular intervals. India still 
had a chance when Kapil Dev and 
Mohammed Azharuddin were on the 
crease But after the fall of Kapil's 
wicket the slide started. The last five 
wickets fell after adding just 15 runs 
For India Azharuddin was the top 
scorer with 64 runs to his credit 

Hemmings and Foster were the 
most successful bowlers from English 
side with the bowling figures of four 
for 52 and 3 for 47 respectively. 

Graham Gooch was declared the 
Man of the Match. 

Scores 

England 254 for six in 50 overs 

India 219 all out in 45 3 overs 

Final 

With the annexing of the Reli¬ 
ance World Cup by Allan Border's 
Australia, a month-long extravaganza 
came to a climatic end Australia 
defeated iheir traditional rivals, 
England, by seven runs 

Australian captain Allan Border 
won the toss and elected to bat. They 
were given a good start by David 
Boon (75) and Geoff Marsh (24) This 
was consolidated by the following 
batsmen and at the end of the alloted 
50 overs Australia piled-up challeng¬ 
ing 253 runs for the loss of five 
wickets The other contributors to 
the Australian total were Dean Jones 
(33), Allan Border (31), and Mike 
Velletta (45). 

England started their innings 
disastrously by loosing the first 
wicket with just one run on the 
board. However after that Graham 
Gooch (35) and Bill Athey (58) 
brought some respectability to the 
score. But after Gooch was out the 
'England wickets keptfaliingatregular 
intervals. Interestingly as compared 
to Australia, England remained ahead 
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in scoring rate between 25th over 
jnd 46th over. It was after the 46th 
over that the real decline of England 
started and they just could not recov¬ 
er from it and lost the match by seven 
runs 

Although the margin of win is 
very small, there is no denying the 
tact that Australia played better than 
Fngland m all respects 

Scores. 

Australia 253 for 5 in 50 overs 

England 246 for 8 in 50 overs 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Historical Match: While there 
were several memorable encounters 
between the bat and the ball, the last 
match of the double-leg league in 
CIroup "A" between India and New 
Zealand at Nagpur on October 31 
will go down in history for selling up 
two landmarks 

1 Elusive 100 "Lillie Masler" 
Sunil Gavaskar, who holds an unbeat¬ 
able record of 34 Test hundreds, 
lulfilled his cherished ambition of 
regisleringa century in one-day Inter¬ 
nationals. By scoring 103 not out, he 
‘'urpassed his previous best ot 92 not 
out against Australia in Sydney m 
1985-86 

2 First Hat-Trick The 21-year- 
old medium-pacer Chelan Sharma of 
flaryana became the first bowler in 
tour World Cups to perform a hal- 
Irick by dismissing Ken Rutherford, 
Ian Smith and Evan Chelfield with the 
fourth, fifth and last ball of his sixth 
over 

The match also decided the 
order in which the semi-finalists from 
Group "A" were to meet the top two 
from Group "B" at Bombay or Lahore 
In order to pass Australia on the run- 
rate and head the group, India had to 
overhaul New Zealand's total of 221 
tor nine in 42 overs. India did so m 
|ust32.1 overs. 

Hie Cup: The coveted Reliance 
Cup, manufactured by Dinesh and 
Company of Bhuieshwar, Bombay, is 


a masterpiece of craftsmanship. 

The glittering silver cup, plated 
with 24 carat gold, is studded with 
diamonds on top. Weighing six kg, it 
IS 26 inches tall It has the flags of the 
participating nations embossed on it. 
Below the flags are inscribed the 
names of eight countries and the 
emblems ol both the Board of 
Control tor Cricket m India and the 
Pakistan Cricket Control Board 
Looking at the glooming surface 
ot the cup It gives the feeling as if it is 
standing on a ball At the. bottom of 
the Cup, there is a world map with 
lh(' wordings Reliance Cup '87 
Prizes: Big moiu'v is involved in 
tlie prizes tor paiticipanls in the 
championship is given below 

Winners £ 30,t)lK), Runners-up 1 
12,000, Losing semi-linalisis L 6,000 
each. Croup match vv/nnevs. i 1,500 
each, Man ol the Makh awards For 
CMC h of the 24 group male hes- L 100, 
Each semi-tinal mall h L(>()0, final L 
900 

Origin of instant cricket 

nstant iiicket h.id an instantial 
birth in 1971 Ram washed out the 
third cricket lest belw(>en Australia 
and England, to be played at 
Melbourne trom Dec ember 11,1970 
to January 5, 1971 With a view to 
appease the disappointed tans of the* 
game, it was dec ided to play a 40- 
over match The match was such a 
resounding success, over 45,000 
spectators turning up to waU.h it, that 
It was dec ided to have one-day limit¬ 
ed overs Internationals 
Previous Championships 

First Worid Cup: England's 
Prudential Assurance Company was 
so much inspired that it decided to 
sponsor a World Cup Tournament 
The first of the scries, played in 
London in 1975, was won by the 
West Indies 

Second World Cup: The mighty 
Caribbeans proved too strong for 
England in the final of the 1979 
second Worid Cup Championship 
and won by 92 runs. 


Hiird Worid Cup: Cricket is 

known for mirades and one such 

happened at the Lord's (London) on 
June 25,1983, when rank outsiders 
India dethroned favourites the West 
Indies by a margin ot 43 runs in the 
third World Cup Championship and 
thus robbed them of their hat-trick. 

The Prudentials Company 
withdraw its sponsorship after the 
third championship The Reliance 
group of industries came forward to 
sponsor the fourth championships, 
to-hosted by India and Pakistan. 

BADMINTON 

World Cup Championships 

Men's singles- Zhao linhua. 
Women's singles- Li Lingwei. 
Men's doubles. Soulli Korea's 
Park loo Bing and Kim Moon Soo 
Women's doubles Li Lingwel 
and Han Aiping of China 

WORLD RAILWAY 
GAMES 

Honours Shared 

he Woild Railway Games, for the 
first lime awarded to an Asian 
country, concluded at New Delhi on 
October 8 About 170 competitors 
from 14 countries participated in the 
six-day festival during which some of 
the performanc es touched dizzy 
heights unseen in India. IHonours in 
the three disciplines competed for, 
tennis, volleyball and basketball 
were well shared 

Tennis (Bhartia Rail Trophy): 

India scored a double, winning both 
the individual and team events. 

Volleyball (Alwyn Trophy): The 

Soviet Union rallied spfendidly to 
retain the volleyball title beating 
German Democratic Republic by 
three games to two after a two hour 
31-minute battle. 

Baskiribail (Bhel Trophy): The 

Soviet Union annexed the Bhel 
Trophy for basketball beating India 
98-63 to complete an all-win record 
in the four-nation league. 
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Cuneni General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ALH; Armed Light Helicopter. 

ASTE: Aircraft and System Testing 
Establishment. 

CHOCM: Commonwealth Hea¬ 
ds of Government Meeting. 

EPS: Early Production System 

INF: Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Missiles. 

ISDN: Integrated Services Digital 
Network. 

NLM: National Literacy Mission. 

SAARC: South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation. 

AWARDS 

Nobel Prize, 1967 

For Peace: The 1987 Nobel 
Peace Prize has been awarded to the 
President of Costa Rica, Mr Oscar 
Anas Sanchez for his work for peace 
in Central America. 

For Literature: Soviet-born poet 
Joseph Brodsky-now settled in 
USA-has been awarded the 1987 
Nobel Prize for Literature for his "all- 
embracing authorship, imbued with 
clarity of thought and poetic inten¬ 
sity. 

For Economics: American Ro¬ 
bert M. Solow for his contributions to 
the theory of economic growth 

For Chemistry: This prize has 
been shared by Donald j. Cram and 
Charles j Pedersen of USA with 
French researcher Jean-Marie Lehn 
for their work in the synthesis of 
molecules that can mimic important 
biological processes. 

For Physics: The Nobel Prize for 
Physics has been shared by George 
Bednorz of West Germany and K. 
Alex Mueller of Switzerland for their 
discovery of new super-conducting 

- ^ . - 
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materials. 

For Medicine: Susumu Tone- 
gawa of Japan for his discoveries 
explaining the structure of the body's 
immune defence. 

indira Gandhi Award for National 
Integration, 1987 

he prestigious 1987 Indira 
Gandhi award for National Inte¬ 
gration has been given to Mrs Aruna 
Asaf All, a veteran freedom fighter, 
social worker and publisher, for her 
outstanding work in promoting the 
twin causes of national understand¬ 
ing and integration. 

The award was instituted by the 
Indian National Congress in its 
centenary year of 1985 and carries a 
citation and an amount of Rs one 
lakh 

The first recipient of the award 
was Swami Rangananda, in 1986 

Jnanpith Satire Award, 1987 

he 1987 Jnanpith Satire award 
has been given to Dr Harish 
Naval for his collection of Satirical 
writings, "Baghpat Ke Kharbuze" 

There is no cash prize, but the 
Bharatiya Jnanpith undertakes to 
publish the winning works, thereby 
easing the problems faced by young 
promising writers in the publication 
of their maiden books. 

First Indira Gandhi Pariyavaran 
Puraskar (Environment award) for 
1987 

he Bombay Natural History 
Society has been named the 
winner of the first Indira Gandhi 
Pariyavaran Puraskar (environment 
award) for 1987 for the contribution 
of the society in the area of mammo- 
logy and ornithology. 

Instituted in the memory of Mrs 
indira Gandhi by the Central gover¬ 


nment, the award will be presented 
every year to a citizen or an organiza¬ 
tion in recognition of outstanding 
work in the field of environment 
protection. 

The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs one lakh. 

1987 Right Liveiihood awards 

T he 'Chipko' movement of India is 
one of the four recipients of the 
1987 Right Livelihood awards also 
known as "alternative Nobel Prizes" 

The other recipients are- Prof 
Hans-Peter Durr, a West German 
physicist and a profound critic of the 
arms race, Mr Frances Moore-Lappe 
of the USA, a food and human rights 
activist, and Mr Mordechai Vanunu, 
an Israeli, who is being tried for 
treason for revealing Israel-South 
Africa nuclear links. 

The awards were the idea of Mi 
Jakob Von Vezkull, a Swedish- 
German writer and philatelic expert 
who sold his valuable postage 
stamps to provide the initial endow¬ 
ment He felt that the Nobel Prizes 
had become too specialised and 
narrow in focus and ignored much 
work and knowledge vital for the 
survival of mankind. 

The awards carry a cash prize ot 
US $ 1,000,000. 

OIL 

ONGC strikes oil, gas in Qiuvery 
basin 

O il and gas have been struck b> 
the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission at a well, BhuVanagiri- 
11, in the Cauvery basin, 10 km north¬ 
west of Chidambaram town in Tamil 
Nadu.. At present the well is pumping 
oil at the rate of 206 barrels per day 
and gas at the rate of 52^)00 cubic 
metres per day. The other nobble 





lommercial hydrocarbon strikes in 
ihis basin have been Kavilkalappal 
,ind Narimanam The Cauvery basin is 
spread over a total area of 48,000 sq 
km m Tamil Nadu and the Union tern- 
lory of Pondicherry, including 23,000 
sc| kms of offshore The sources of 

ihe basin are esomated at 370 million 

tonnes (130 MT onland and 240 MT 
offshore)- 

The ONCe is to supply the gas 
trom Cauvery basin to the Indian 
Sleel Rolling Mills at NagapaUnam 
Ihe initial supply of associated gas 
w ill be from the Narimanam well No 
1 and will be to the tune of about 
4,000 cubic metres per day The 
Tamil Nadu Electricity Board has also 
shown interest in utilising gas trom 
the area for power generation 

PERSONS 

Brodsky, Joseph 

S oviet-born poet, loseph Brodsky 
has been given the 1987 Nobel 
Prize for Literature He is one of the 
youngest laureates ever to be award¬ 
ed the prestigious prize 

Mr Brodsky was born m a Jewish 
family in Leningrad in 1940 He 
attended school until the age of 15 
and then worked in factories and at 
sea as a shipboard stoker 

During this time he studied 
philosophy and history of religion In 
the 1960s he made an intensive 
study of the Bible 

He began to write poetry in 1958 
and his work began to be read at c lan- 
destine literary meetings. He was 
arrested in 1964 and sentenced to 
five years hard labour for "parasit¬ 
ism* During this period his poems 
were published in the West thus 
loading to pressure on Moscow for 
his release. Eighteen months after his 
trial he was allowed to return to 
leningrad where he continued writ¬ 
ing. In 1972 he was forced to leave his 
native land and he defected to USA 
His poems rely heavily on visual 
impressions. To write his poems he 
still uses his native language but he 


has also acquired a good command 
of English. He sometimes transiUes 
his own works 

Bednorz, George 

scientist from West Germany, he 
IS the winner of the 1987 Nobel 
Prize for Physics. He shares Ihe prize 
with K Alex Mueller ot Switzerland 

The award has been given to him 
for his discovery of new super 
c onduc'tmg materials At present he is 
a researcher at the IBM Zurich 
Research Lihoratory in Switzerland 
Cram, Donald J. 

e IS one of winners of the 1987 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry The 
award has been given to him tor his 
work in the synthesis of molecules 
that can mimic important biological 
processes 

Mr Cram belongs to USA 

Kishore Kumar 

he versatile actor and playback 
singer of the Indian him industry, 
who had held sway over the music 
world for about lour decades, ho 
died on October 13,1987 followinga 
heart attack He was 58 

Kishofc Kumar was revered as a 
man with love and humour m his 
heart and magic in his voice Besides 
singing and acting ho had also 
produced, directed and composed 
musical scores for several films 

He IS survived by his fourth wife, 
Leena Chandavarkar and two sons 

Lehn Jean-Marie 

ean-Marie lehn, a French re¬ 
searcher, IS the co-winner of the 
1987 Nobel Prize for Chemistry. The 
award has been given to him for his' 
work in the synthesis of molecules 
that can mimic important biological 
processes 

Merchant, Vijay 

i)ay Merchant, the legendary old 
man of Indian Cricket who was 
also known as the 'Bradman of Indian 
Cricket', died on October 27, 1987 
following a heart attack He was 77 


Born on October 12,1911, in i v 
textile tycoon family, Merchant rose " 
to be a legend in the first class cricket • 
He belonged to that small club of 
batsmen who notched over 2000 
runs in England He invented the 
famous 'leg glance* shot. 

Even after his retirement from 
c Ticket he continued to dominate the 
cricket scene, reaching millions of 
cricket lovers through cricket 
commentary on radio. Besides this he 
won the hearts of many with his 
philanthropy. 

Mueller, K. Alex 

e IS a scientist from Switzerland 
who has been declared the co- 
winner of the 1987 Nobel Prize for 
Physics for his discovery of new 
super conducting materials i 

He is a researcher at the IBM 
Zurich Research laboratory m Swit¬ 
zerland. 

NadkarnI, Vice-Admiral Jayant G. 

ice-Admiral layant Canpat 
Nadkarni is the new Chief of ; 
Naval Staff of India Me succeeds ! 
Chief Admiral R.H Tahiliani who i 
retired on November 30,1987. 

’ I 

He 1 s a graduate of the Naval War 
College, America and the Defence 
Services Staff College, Wellington. 
During hib career he has won several 
laurels and honours. 

Pedersen, Charles J. 

harles J, Pedersen was in the 
news for having been declared 
the joint winner of the 1987 Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry He shared the 
prize with two other scientists. 

He belongs to USA 

Sanchez, O.A. 

resident Oscar Arias Sanchez of 
Costa Rica has been awarded the 
1987 Nobel Peace Prize for his work 
for peace in Central America. It was 
his effort which led to an agreement 
on a peace plan signed in Guatemala, 

Since assuming office in 1986 as 
Costa Rica's 47th and the youngest 
President, Mr Arias (46), has assumed 
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the role of peace-maker in strife-lorn 
Central America. 

Sobw, Robert M. 

merican Robert M Solow has 
been given the 1987 Nobel Prize 
for Economics for his contribution to 
the theory of economic growth 

A professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), Prof 
Solow was the first economist to 
formulate a mathematical model 
illustrating how technological 
advance could spur greater per capita 
production. 

Prof Solow was born in New 
York. He took his doctorate at 
Harvard in 1951 and has been 
economics professor at MIT since 
1958. He has also been on the U.S 
President's council of economic 
advisors. He is described by his 
colleagues as a very out-going, easy¬ 
going and humorous person and an 
excellent teacher 

He IS the 16lh American to win 
this prize since it was set up in 1968. 

Tonegawa, Susumu 

usumu Fonegawa of lapan is the 
winner of the 1987 Nobel Prize 
for medicine The award has been 
given to him for his discoveries 
explaining the structure of the body's 
immune defence. 

Hailing from Nagoya in Central 
Japan, Mr Tonegawa, 48, graduated 
from Japan's Kyoto University m 
1963. 

Thanks to his research it is now 
known as to how many immunoglo¬ 
bulin genes are there in man, how 
they are pul together and how they 
can give rise to high number of differ¬ 
ent antibodies. 

PROJECTS 

Narmadasagar Project cleared 

he government of India has 
cleared the Narmadasagar reser¬ 
voir project in Madhya Pradesh. 

With the clearance for diversion 
of some forest land, the way has been 
paved for the construction of the 


project on the largest west-flowing 
river in India. When completed, this 
Rs 7,000 crore project will irrigate 
1,40,000 hectares of land in Madhya 
Pradesh and prochjce 1,000 MW of 
power. 

The project envisages the build¬ 
ing of a dam on the Narmada river in 
Punasa village in Khandwa district. It 
will submerge over one lakh hectares 
of land, including 49,000 hectares of 
prime reserve forest land in Khandwa 
Khargone and Dhar districts. Over 
one lakh persons on 721 villages in 
these three districts will be affected 
Harsoud town with a population of 
25,000 will be wholly submerged. 
The project was first appraised in 
March 1985 and its reappraisal had 
become necessary due to the 
passage of time. 

A massive scheme for providing 
compensatory afforestation on ovei 
97,000 hectares of land, which is 
twice the area of the forests likely to 
be submerged, has been proposed 
by the government The government 
has already created three forest divi¬ 
sions to plan the afforestation which 
will commence by April 1988 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Monkey business in space 

n September 29, 1987 two 
simians, Dryoma and Yerosha, 
were blasted into space by the 
Soviets on board the Cosmos 1887 
spacecraft' The two simians were 
sent into the space to study adaption 
to zero gravity and to solve the prob¬ 
lems of ensuring radiation safety to 
space flight. 

The two simians landed back on 
earth, after a 13-day space journey, in 
hardship conditions and an unsche¬ 
duled, mistaken landing in the frosty 
Siberian Taiga. 

During the space flight “Yerosha" 
gave the mission controllers a scare 
by freeing its left front paw and tear¬ 
ing off the name tag on helmet and in 
process blocking off one of the tubes 
feeding it. It is possible the monkey 


business of "Yerosha" might have led 
to the module going off the set 
course. 

The research and experiments 
were planned jointly by scientists ol 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, CDR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, USA, France 
and the European Space Agency. 

MISCELLANY 

3.2 p.c. world economy growth fore¬ 
cast 

he world economy will grow 3 2 
per cent in 1987 and 3 5 per cent 
m 1988 according to the United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO). 

The UNIDO report was modera¬ 
tely optimistic over outlook for deve¬ 
loping countries, saying their growth 
might accelerate despite sluggish 
world commodity prices and the 
continuing debt crisis 

West Asia could expect 5 5 per 
cent growth in 1988, Latin America 
four per cent and Africa excepting 
South Africa 3.4 per cent 

The Canadian and US economies 
would grow J 1 per cent, taster than 
western Europe's forecast 2 6 per 
cent but behind japan's 3.3 percent 

UNIDO said that despite deve¬ 
loping nations' occasionally higher 
growth rales, they had not markedly 
increased their share of world indus¬ 
trial output. Pul at 11.7 per cent in 
1975, the share was up to just 13 per 
cent in 1986. 

Commodity-based industry had 
proved to be the great hope of those 
countries. They produced 31 per 
cent of world output in the tobacco 
industry, 27 per cent in the petro¬ 
leum industry and 21 per cent of 
world textiles. The developing 
country share of world iron output 
had doubled in 16 years to 11 per 
cent. 

UNIDO said its predictions were 
based on its assessment of an impro¬ 
vement in the Third World debt posi¬ 
tion and an improvement in 
commodity prices despite stagnating 
demand. „ 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1 predilection: (a) menial preterenie \bi tavo- 
iirabie prepossession ot mind (d dismtlinalion (d) 
likely trend. 

2. renegade: (a) vulnerable (b) turmoat, lailh- 
less (f) running grade (di quick in nvulion 

i. vie: (a) pie in sky (b) animal cry (ci com[)c'U' 
dl condemn 

4 bunker: (a) hurdle (bi small hank .(i hank- 
rupl (d) bluffer 

B serpentine: (aj joined U)gelh(*r ihi i lemem v 
r) twisting, winding like a snake id) lull ol venom 

6 ember: (a) cucumber (b) piece ol burning 
Loal (c) abbreviation of remembei (t/‘ ire” liunk 

7 vandal: u» destroyer (bi refugee (c i w.mde- 
ler (d) rogue 

8 rake: (a) fuiy (b) gamhiei and diunkaid (o 
mmoral person id) trailer 

9 dope: (a) caul) by ro|)c> [hi mloxuanl u) 
deceptive device u/) inactive 

10 viands: (a) rutlians ibi liars (a bariieis iili 
II tic les ot food 


11 procrastination: (a) habit of pulling off, dilato- 
rincss (b) prescribe (c) cerliticalion (d) clarification. 

12 whimper: (a) whis|)oi (b) steal w) defame a 
pc'rson (d) ciy, moan 

1 I smithereens: la) small Iragmenls (b) a dark 
scrc'en tci laige pieces ol stone (dl succour 

14 implausible: la) sc-ntc'nce containing no clau¬ 
ses c/i) dark comjilc'Mon (r> insurmountable (d) not 
cMsy to believe, unlikcdy 

I*) voluble: 'a) talkative (b) soluble* u) large in 
volume (d) unshrinkable 

lb palpable: (a) made ot pulp ib) crisp k) ea¬ 
sily nolirt'able (r/j (onlluling 

17 pristine: sP lelaling to Ifiblt* [hi of stone age 
i<) original, pure, belonging to I'arliest times td) dazz¬ 
ling light 

18 locale: uv src'iii* ol an c'venl ibi local person 
(() apjX'.ilmg sight idi tac.ulc* 

19 vapid: sn opposite* ot lajiicl ib) adventurous 
' caietul ir/i dull 

20 proprietary: <a> salnlarv (bi giact'lul (c) pri- 
valc'ly owned (c/l well mainlaineci 


1 predilieclion: lai mc>ntal [irt'lerencc 


—She had a pn‘<lilp<tmn lor tainicd gKiss m her windows bi'ioim* (‘liiiicnt 


-.Snv oiliic-i who iMiliilt'i-s in /iiii{i,isrinarioii c.tnnot 


2 renegade: (b) lucncoal, tailhless, desoitnr ol party 
—Many poliin lans in the < uuntry are in l.w l H'ni'fi.ji/<w 

1 vie: t() competp 

-Kain and Shyam have hc'«>n vong wiih eac h othi'i loi Ihi* 
^old medal 

-t bunker: i.ii hurdle, obstacle 

—There are at least hall .i di>/en biintef. in the c ocirse sc*t 
or ihc* new initiUry exercise 

t serpentine; (c I twisting oi winding like a sn.ikc 
—The serpenCine path led lo die lop ot the hill 

6. ember: (b) piece of live, burning coal 

* —The embers in the drawing-room fire-plac c* were red hoi 

ior several hours 

7, vandal: (a) wilful destroyer or despniler 

—The unchecked vandah destroyed several vehirles 
iluring the strike. 


12 whimper: '</> irv, ino.iii 

-llir poor, unliircun.ite worn,in was hisiid whinwcnnu 
all llu* lime 

li smilherecnf: 'a) small pu'ces or iiagnu-nls. 

-Ihe window pane was smaslied into sniiihc-reens when 
llic n.iughcy boys llirew slones al il 

11 implausible: I'h nol easy to helieve, unlikely. 

-Misaci ouiiloi the* ai i ideni was ini/i/aiisible;hen(c'few 
helnwc'd him 

I'l voluble: 'J' very lalkalivc- 

-Uis iriend was so vofiifife that lie did not allow anybody,' 
else to speak al the gatlieiing 

Ib palpable: 'o e.isiK nriiicealric', c|UUc‘apparcml 
-What III* saiil w.is a p.i/pah/e lie 

17 pritline: ^ ' oiigiiial, |iuic'. bcdoiiging to edrilesllime.' 
—The entile taiiiilvhoasied otfiiis.'inegloiy andaflawiplit 
lainils iiee 


8 rate.* KI immoial person „ . . 

-Iinliaz Khan was indeed a rake and was, ther,.|,,ie, kept ! 1# lo«le: u. siene ol an event. 

JW of .social oathenngs. very panic ularabouiiheapprtiprP' 

J ■ . ate I'/i. 1 /'* loi eser\ scene* 

. 9 dupe: ib) inioMcant, drug, narcotics 

—Several pprsions have been arrested in Delhi and vapid: d dull, uninic*r<*sllng , , 

Bombay tor ctarrytng Mfge quantities of dope. -gam's spi-nhcs .*1 c>lc*iiic)n meetings are generaRy' 

. 16 . vlaiidit M ortldes qf foexi, victuals . 

, -THefelsanamazingvarietyofvtandsiniht'ncwiestaiif- 2» proprieUry: It - pnv.iMy owned. 

. - Krishnaii claimed proprietary rightt to the entire furnl- 

' '11, pipcntMiMlioni lai habit of putting oft, dilatormess um* 
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Appointments &Gm 


tppointed; Elected Etc. 

U Peng. He has been appointed 
s the now Prime Minister of China 
le succeeds Mr Zhao Ziyang. 

Zhao Ziyang He has been 
ppointed as the Head of the 
'ommunist Parly of China 

Noboru Takeshita- He has been 
iected as the new Prime Minister of 
ipan. He succeeds Mr Yasuhiro 
lakasone. 

Mohamond Al-Zondeb He has 
leen appointed as the new Prime 
/tmister of Syria. 

Zine El Abidina Ben AH- Prime 
/tmister of Tunisia he has become 
he President of Tunisia after over- 
hrowing Mr Habib Bourguiba in a 
oup. 

Frank Cartuca He has been 
.ppointed the Defence Secretary of 
JSA. 

Federico Mayor Zarago.;a of 
>pain, he has been elected Ihe new 
lead of the U.N. Educational, Selen¬ 
itic and Cultural Organisation 
UNESCO). 

Lt Cen SF Rodrigues He has 
»een appointed as the Vice-Chief of 
he Army Staff of Indian Army. 

Or Konrad Seitz- He has been 
ippointed as the new ambassador of 
'ederal Republic of Germany to 
ndia. 

Andre Lewin. He is the new 
imbassador of France to India. 


Resigned/Deposed 

Abdul-Raouf Kasim Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Syria 

Zhao Ziyang. Prime Minister of 
China 

Ratu Sir Penaia Canilau Gover¬ 
nor-General of Fiji 

Wilfried Martins Prime Minister 
of Belgium. 

Habib Bourguiba President of 
Tunisia He was overthrown in a 
coup 

Sahabzada Yaqub Khan Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan 

Casper Weinberger Defence 
Secretary of USA 

Vasantrao Patil Governor of 
Rajasthan 

Distinguished Visitors 

lunius jayewardene President of 
Sri Lanka 

Hammar De Robert President of 
Nauru 

Otto Stich Vice-President of 
Switzerland 

Gilberto Bonalumi Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs of Italy. 

Barber Conabic President of the 
World Bank 

Died 

Vijay Merchant: The legendary 
grand old man of the Indian cricket 
He was 77 

Kishore Kumar The versatile 
actor-playback singer of the Indian 
film industry. He was 58. 



Xn-OBER 

1,1—Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
leaves for a 11-day tour to Japan, 
Canada and USA 

-In fierce battle between LTTE 
and Indian soldiers in the Jaffna 
Peninsula in Sri Lanka, 120 LTTE 
. men are killed. 


12- Ten persons Including one terro¬ 
rist are killed in Punjab. 

13— The five-day Commonwealth 
summit begins in Vancouver in 
Canada. 

15— TNV extremists in Tripura kill 22 
non-tribals. 

16- 37 people are reported killed in 


an Italian air crash. 

17—Commonwealth expels Fiji. 

19— 100 people are killed and over 
290 injured in a train accident in 
Jakarta, Malaysia. 

—U.S. Navy destroys two Iranian 
platforms in Persian Gulf. 

20 — Terrorists massacre 12 people in 
Delhi. 

25-Jaffna, in Sri Lanka, is liberated 
from LTTE guerillas by the Indian 
Army 

—Blast rocks the Indian chancery 
office in Kandy m Sri Lanka 

27—Sixteen persons including three 
terrorists are killed in Punjab 

31—Mr Noboru Takeshita is appoint¬ 
ed as the new Prime Minister of 
Japan 

—Five terrorists are among eleven 
killed in Punjab 

-USSR and USA decide to hold a 
summit on December 7,1987 m 
Washington 

-South Africa-backed Mozam¬ 
bican rebels massacre 211 
people in Mozambique 

NOVEMBER 

1-Pakistan suspends port calls by 
US navy ships 

—Category 'A' terrorist Kuldip 
Singh Muchchal is among the 
seven terrorists killed by security 
forces in Punjab. Terrorists gun 
down eight people 

3— Six terrorists are killed in encoun¬ 
ter with police in Punjab 

4- The third SAARC summit conc¬ 
ludes in Kathmandu (Nepal). 

6 — Terrorists gun down a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and 
seven others in Punjab. 

7— Tunisian President Mr Habib 
Bourguiba is deposed in a coup 

9-Seven terrorists are killed in 
encounters with police in 
Punjab. 

—50 persons are killed and more 
than 100 injured in a bomb blast 
in Colombo, the capital of Sri 
Lanka. 

10—12 persons are killed and over 
100 injured in police firing in 
Dhaka on protestors demanding 
resignation of President Ershad. 
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Latest Books For 
Competitive Examinations 

1. Cumnt'AtMrs M Backgroundtn ft$ 19,00 

2. Eim-L^iBst Qumn! KnowMou 

-O.P. Khanna Hg 20 00 

JL Qanar^ Knowhdga Rafnahar 

-O.P Khanna Rg 40.00 

4. PananaUy 4 You Rg io.00 

5. Onicaat Eaaaya 

(For Three-Yaar Degree Course BA 
B.Sc, B Com, Students of the Indian 
Ufuveraities and for Competitive 
Examinations} Rg 13,00 

6. Topical Eaaaya-For IAS, P.C.S and 

Other Higher Grade Exams At 20.00 

7. Short Essays Rg 10,00 

8. Panorama of IA.S. Qenaral English At 20.00 

8. Uastar Guide-Railway Strvfev 

Commission Exam. For Recruitment 
of Station Masters, Signallers, Clerks, 

Ticket Collectors, Tram Guards Etc Rs 20.00 

10. Master Guide-Inspectors of 
Income-Tax, Central Excise Etc. 

Examination As 30.00 

11. Master Guide-Bank Probationary 

Officers' Examination Ra 25.00 

12. Master Guide—Bank Recruitment 

Board Examination tor Clerks Etc. Rs 20.00 

13. Master Guide-Staff Selection 
Commisalon Clerks’ Grade 

Examination Rs 20.00 

14. Master Guide—UPSC Assistants' 

Grade Exemirution Ra M.00 

18. Test of Reasoning Rs 12.00 

15. How to Study 3 Take Exams Rs 15.00 

PlaM* add Rs 5.00 towards postage charges when 
ordering direct 


KHANNA BROTHERS 

126, Industrial Area 
CHANDIGARH -160 002 
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